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Administration of India 1942 

British India consists of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, North-West IVontier, 
Orissa, Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chiaf Commissioner- 
ships of British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Anadamans 
and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian States. 

Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for Jndta— The 
Ri^ht Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery, (April, 
1940. 

Permanent Under ~ Secretary of State-^ 
Sir Find-later Stewart, g.c.b., g.c.i.e, 
C.S.I., L.L.D. 

Parliamentary Under •Secretary of 

The Duke of Devonshire. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State — 
Sir H. Strakoach, g.b.b. Sir A. A. L. 
Parsons, k.c.i.b. Sir H. Williamson, 
C.I.E., M.B.E., Sir J. Olay, k.o.i.b., c.8.1, 
o.B.E. E. Ra^havendra Rao, Lt. — CoL. 
Sir H. Suhrawardy, ob.b. Sir J. A. 
Woodhead, k.c.s.i. Dewan Bahadur S.E. 
Ranp:anathan, Sir Courteny Latimer, 
K.C.I.B., C.B.I. 

High Commissfoner of /ndia— Sir 
Azizul Huq, Kt. 

Trade Commissioner for India — Sir 
David Meek, Kt., o.i.e., o.b.e. 

Government of India 

(Area — 1,808,679, Sq. miles with a 
population of 852,837,778 of people^nearly 
one- fifth of human race) 

Vieeroy & Governor-General 

His Excellency The Most Hon’ble The 
Marquess of Linlithgow, p.c., K.T., g.m.s.i., 
G.M.I.B., O.B.E,, D.L., T.D., (l8th April 

me) 

Members o! the Executive Counell 

His Excellency General Sir Archibald 
Percival Wavell, g.c.b.. o.m.g., m.c., 

British Service, Commander-in-Ohief in 
India (War.) 

The Hon. Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
k.c.s.i., K.C.I.B. (Defence.) 

The Hon. Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker 
(Commerce.) 

The Hon. Sir Hormusji P. Mody 
,k.b.b, (Supply.) 

The Hon. Sir Sultan Ahmed (Law.) 

The Hon. Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
K.O.S.I., C.i.Bm 1*0.8. (Home.) 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar (India's Hepresenta- 
live at the British War Cabinet and on 
the Pacific War Council in London.) 
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The Hon. Dr. B. R. Ambedker Labour) 
The Hon. Sir E. C. Benthall (War 
Transport.) 

The Hon. Sir Jeremy Raisman, K.C.6.I., 
C.I.B , I.C.S. (Finance.) 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir 
Mohammed Usman, k.c.i.b. (Posts 

and Air.) 

The Hon. Mr. M. S. Aney (Indians 

Overseas). 

The Hon. Sir J. P Srivastava, k.b.e. 

(Civil Defence). 
The Hon. Sir Jogendra Singh 

(Education, Health and Lands.) 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari p c. 
(Information and Broadcasting — Died on 
8th January 1942) 

The Hon. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao 
(Civil Defence— -Died on 16th June 1942.) 

President, Legislative Assembly — The 
Hon* Sir Abdur Rahim, k c.S.i. 

President, Council of The Hon. 

Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, k.c.s.i.. 


K.c.i E., L,L.D., Bar-at-Law. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Central Assembly 

Congress Party 40 

Muslim League Party 25 

Non-Party 25 

Independent Party 10 

Congress Nationalists 11 

European Group 9 

OflScials 20 

Total 140 

(b) In Council op State 

Independent Progressive Party 10 

Congress Party 6 

Muslim League 6 


Total 22 

Government of Bengal 

Area : — 82.985 sq. miles ; Population — 
60,814,000 (Provisional to the nearest 
thousand). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir John Arthur Herbert, g. o. 
I. B. assumed office on the X8th Novem- 
ber, 1939. 



Council of Minlsterc 

Coalition formed 12tli December, 1941. 

(1) The Hon. Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul 
Huq, Chief Minister, {Home, Publicity <Sr 
Finance^ (Moslem^ Progressive Coalition), 

(2) The Hon, Nawab Khwaja Habi- 
bulla Bahadur of Dacca, Agriculture & 
Industries and Commerce & Labour (3/os- 
lem Progressive Coalition), 

(3) The Hon. Mr. Ban tosh Kumar 
Basu, Public Health and Local Self-Qo- 
vernment and Civil Defence (Himlu Pro- 
gressive Coalition), 

(4) The Hon. 

Abdul Kerim, Education {Muslim Pro- 
gressive Coalition) 

(5) The Hon. Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Banerjee, Revenue, Judicial and Legisla- 
tive (hindu Progressive Coalition), 

( 6 ) The Hon, Khan Bahadur Hashem 
All Khan, Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness {Muslim Progressive ('oah- 
tion), 

(7) The Hon. Mi. BhamBuddin Ahmed, 
Coinmunicatton and Works, (Muslim Pro- 
gressive Coalition). 

( 8 ) The Hon. Mr. UpenJra Nath Bar- 
man, Forests & Excise {Scheduled Caste 
Progressive Coalition), 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Mrs. Hasina Murshed, m.b k m.l.a., 
(Muslim Progressive Coalition). 

Numerical strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly— (T otal seats— 250) 

I. Progressive Coalition Party con- 
sists of : — 

1 . Hon. Ministers 8 I 

2. Progressive Assembly Party 51 

3. Congress Parliamentary Party 

by Mr. Barat Ch. Bose 26 

4. Independent Scheduled Caste 

group ... 14 

5. Krishak Proja group ... 16 

6 . Anglo-Indians ... 3 

7. Nationalists ... 14 

8 . Europeans 25 

II. Congress lead by 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy 25 

III. Muslim League ... 43 

IV. Uuattached ... 25 

250 

(b) In Council— (T otal seats— 63 in- 
cluding 3 seats— two Hindus and one 
Muslim-— vacant at present). 

(i) Congress Parliamentary Party 

(Orthodox) ... ... 7 

(ii) Congress Parliamentary Party 7 

(ill) Muslim League (Opposition) 17 

(iv) Progressive Coalition ... I 6 

(v) Progressivs 5 
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(vi) European 
(vii) Unattached 


C 

8 

60 


Capital and its population : — 

Calcutta— 21,09,000 (Provisional to the 
nearest thousand). 

Summer capital and its population : — 

Darjeeling— 25,900 (Provisional to the 
i nearest thousand). 

I Receipt and expenditure on Revenue 
‘ Account for the current year — 
t Receipts— 1,56 97,9000 

' Expenditure— 16,76,38,000 

Government of the Punjab 

i {Area — 186,330 sq, miles. Population 

' 1 ^ 8 , 000 , 000 ). 

Governor 

1 Sir Bertrand Glancy, k.c.b.i., k.c.le , 

. (April 7. 1941.) 

! Council of Ministers 

( 1 ) The Hon. Khan Bahadur Major 
I Sirdar Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, k.b.e.. 
Premier {Muslim ^Unionist), 

! The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri 

I Sir Chhotu Ram, Minister of Revenue, 
I (Hindu — Unionist), 

i (3) The Hon. Sir Manohar Lai. 
j Finance Minister, {Hindu — National Pro- 
gressive). 

I (4) The Hon. Major Nawabzada Malik 
j Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, O.b.e., Mt- 
j nisler of Public Works, {Muslim — Unio» 
nist), 

(5) The Hon. Main Abdul Haye, 
Minister of Education, {Muslim— Unio- 
nist) 

( 6 ) The Hon. Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Minister of Development. 

Political designation of the Ministry : 
Unionist. 

Date of formation of Ministry 
April 1, 1937. 

Parliamentary Secretaries (1) Mir 
Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, (Muslim— Unionist). (2) Mrs. Jahan 
Ara Shah Nawaz, m.b.e., Parliamentary 
Secretary (Muslim — Unionist), (3) Raja 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary, (Muslim— Unionist). (4) Ohaud- 
hari Tikka Ram, m.bb., Parliamentary 
Secretary, (Hindu— Unionist). ( 5 ) Sheikh 
Faiz Mahammad, m.b.e.. Parliamentary 
Secretary, (Muslim— Unionist). ( 6 ) Bayed 
Amjad Ali Shah, * M.B.E., Parliamentary 
Priv. Secretary, (Muslim— Unionist). 
(7) Bhagat Hans Raj, Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretary, (Hindu— Unionist). ( 8 ) 
Nawabzada Mahiimmad Faiyaz Ali Khan 
Parliamentary Private Secretary, (Mus- 
lim— Unionist). (9) Sir William Roberts, 
KT., Parliamentary Private Secre- 
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tary, (Ohrisfciaii— Unionist). (10) Khan 
Bahadur Mian Mushtaq Ahmad Gurma- 
ni, Parliamentary Private Secretary, 
(Muslim— Unionist), (11) Sardar Jagjit 
Singh Man, Parliamentary Secretary, 
^ikh— Khalsa National). (12) Sardar 
Gopal Singh, Parliamentary Secretary, 
(Sikh — Khfdsa National). Kai Sahib 
Thakur Bupudamaii Singh, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, (Sikh— National Progres- 
sive). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

The total number of seats in the Le- | 
gislative Assembly is 175 including the 
Uon’ble Speaker. They are divided into 
parties as follows 

Government supporters : — Unionist 
Party — 97. Khalsa National — 10. Inde- 
pendent's. National Progressive— 4. 
Sardar Baldev Singh’s Party— 7. Total— 

121. I 

Opposition: — Congress Party— 36. In- | 

dependent Members— 17. Total— 53. 

Capital and its population — Lahore — 
4,29.747. I 

Summer capital and its population — i 

Simla— 18,144. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year 1942 — 48 . — 
Receipts— Rs. 14,49,18,000. Expenditure— 
Rs. 13, 63,50,000. ' 


Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh K. 
Gabole. (Baloch). 

(2) Syed Nur Muhammad Shah (Mus- 
lim League). 

(3) Mrs. Jenubai Ghulamali Allana. 
(Muslim League), 

(4) Mr. Muhammad Yusif Khan Chan- 
dio (Muslim League). 

(5) Seth Lolumal Rewachand Motwani. 
(Hindu Maha Sabha). 

Numerical Strength ot Parties 
Total Sets 60 

Congress 9 ; Hindu Independent Party 
8; Muslim League 14; Strength of other 
party in the Assembly not known. 

Capital and its Population — Karachi, 
386,655. 

Budget for l942-^^^3 Revenue Receipts 
Rs. 4,80,74,000 — Expenditure on Revenue 
Accounts Rs. 4,96,01,000 

Government of Orissa 

{Area — 32fi00. Sq. miles ; Population — 
87,28,644. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis, 
K.C.8.I,, K.C.I.E., I.C.S., J.P., (April 1, 1941). 

Council of Ministers 


Government of Sind 

{Area — 46,878 8q. miles ; Population — 
4,685,008.) 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, k.o.s.i., o.i.e., i.c.s, 
(April, 1, 1941.) 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition — Formed on 10-10-1942 

The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, k.cs.l, (Premier in 
charge, Finance Department and Civil 
Defence Department). (Muslim League.) 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Ayub S. Khuhro ( Minister-in-charge, 
Revenue, Registration and Co-operation 
Departments.) (Muslim League). 

The Hon. Pir Illahi Bakhsh Nawazali, 
(Minister-in-charge, Education, Excise, 
Forest, Agriculture, Rural Reconstruction 
and Labour Departments.) 

The Hou. Haji Muhammad Hashim 
Gazdar, (Minister-in-charge), Home, 
Legal, Political & Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments) (Muslim League.) 

The Hon. Rao Saheb Gokaldas Mewal- 
das Rochlani, (Minister-in-charge, Public 
Works Department and Local Self- 
Government Department) (Independent.) 

The Hon. Dr. Hemandas Rupchand 
Wadhwani, {Minister-in-charge, Medical, 
Public Health, Veterinary and Industries 
Departments) (Independent.) 


Coalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941. Perso- 
, nnel : — 

I (1) Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri Sri 
I Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo 
I of Parlakimedi (Prime Minister)-Home 
I Affairs (excluding Publicity) Local Self- 
Government and Public Works. 

; (2) Hon’ble Pandit Godavaris Misra— 

i finance, Home Affairs (Publicity), Deve- 
' lopment and Education. 

I (3) Hon'ble Maulavi Abdus Sobhan 
, Khan — Law and Commerce, Revenue and 
! Health. 

‘ Speaker, Legislative Assembly — Hon’ble 

I Sri Mukunda Prasad Das. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total Sets— 60. 

j Congress 31 ; Nationalist Coalition 26, 
Independent 2. 

Capital and its population, Cuttack 
: 74,297, No Summer Capital. 

I Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year. Receipts 
I Rs, 1,97,07.000; Expenditure— 

- Rs. 1,96,95,000. 

! Government of Assam 

(Area — ^7,884 Sq. miles; Population 
10,930,388 ) 

Governor— Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, 
K.o.eJ.. I.O.S.; (May 4, 1942); 
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Connell of Ministers 

Ooslitiou; Formed August 25, 1942; 
Personnel : 

(1) Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Baadulla, M.A., b.l. (Muslim League); 
Prime Minister, 

(2) Naba Kumar Datta (Assam United 
Party) 

(3) Maulvi Munawwar Ali, B.A., ll.b. 
(Muslim League), 

(4) Hirendra Chandra Ohakrabarti, 
B.A. (Assam United Party), 

(5) Khan Sahib Maulavi Mudabbir 
Hussain Chaudhuri, BX. (Muslim 
League), 

(o) Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia, L.M.P. 
(Assam United Party), 

(7) Maulavi Abdul Matin Ohaudhuri, 
B.L. (Muslim League), 

(8) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Rahaman, M.A.t b.l. (Muslim League), 

(9) Miss Mavis Dunn, B.A., B.T., B.L. 
(Assam United Party), 

(10) Rupnath Brahma, B.L. (Assam 
United Party), Appointed Minister on 
August 28. 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Nnmerleal Strength of Parties 
Legis, Assembly : — ^Total sets 108. 

Congress 31 (including the Speaker); 
People’s 10; European 9; Independent 4; 
Assam United 53 (of this 32 belong to 
the Muslim League). 

Legis, Council : — Muslim 7 including 
the President, Mrs. Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and also to the League Party; Europeans 
2; Plains, Tribal 1, Scheduled Hindu 1; 
Ahom Community 1; Caste Hindu 1 (the 
latter 4 members belong to the Assam 
United Party); Independents 9 (Marwaris 
3 and Case Hindus o). 

Capital and its Shillong; 

38,192. No Summer Capital. 

Receipt and Expenditure for Current^ 
yeat : — Receipts: Rs. 3,33,73,000. Expen- 
diture; Re. 3,67.18,000. 

Government of Madras 

(Area l^Bi.ses 8q, Miles, Population 
4,$8J0 664), 

Ck»v6rDor:~Capt. the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, g.c.i.e., kt.g; 
Assumed charge March 12, 1940. 

Advisory Connell 

Advisory Council formed October 30, 
1939; Present Personnel: 

(1) Sir George Boag, k.g.i.e*, o.s.i.. 

I.G.S. 

(2) Sir Hugh Hood, k.g.i.e., C.8.X. 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

(3) T. G. Rutherford. G.e.i., o.lb., 
1 . 0 . 8 . 


(4) S. V. Ramamurty, O.LB., i.o.s. 

Nnmerleal Strength ot Partlea 

Legis, Assembly : Total Seats 215 
(vacant 30.) Congress 142 ; Justice 
14; Anglo-Indian 2; Muslim League 12; 
European 4 ; Independents 8; National 
Democrats 3 ; Total 185. 

Legis, Council*, Total seats 55 (vacant 
13) Congress 23; Justice 4; Muslim League 
2; National Democrats 2 : Independents 
8. Those who have not intimated their 
party affiliation 3; Total 42. 

Capital and its Population — Madras : 
7.77,481. 

Summer Capital and its Population— 
Ootacamund : 292,850. 

Budget for Current year 

Receipts: Rs. 18.97,86,400. 

Expenditure: Rs. 18,94,27,800. 

Government of Bombay. 

(Area : — 1G,448 sg, miles ; Population 
20,849,840 

Governor— H. E. Sir Lawrence Roger 
Lumley, g.c.i.e., t.d., (Sept., 18, 1937). 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having re- 
signed the Governor assumed Administra- 
tive and Legislative Powers assisted by 
the following advisers : — 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939 ; Present 
Personnel : 

(i) Henry Foley Knight, c.i.b., I.c a. 
Portfolio : Finance. 

(ii) Charles Holditch Bristow, o.i.B., 
I.G.S,, Portfolio : Home. 

(iii) Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford 
Collins, C.S.I., C.I.E., o.B.E. i.o.B. Portfolio : 
Revenue. 


Numerical strength of Parties 


(a) In (Total seats — 175) 

Congress — 86, Muslim League— 25, 

Independents — 13, Independent Labour — 
14, Progressive— 12, Peasants and Peoples 
—7, Peasants and Workers— 7, Democra- 
tic Swaraj—4, (Vacant seats 7) : Total 
—175. 


(b) In Council— (Total seats— 30). 

Congress— 10. Muslim League— 3. In- 
dependents— 9, Progressive— 1, Democra- 
tic Swaraj — 3, Liberal — 1, (Vacant seats 
3) : Total— 30. 

Capital and its population Bombay 
City— 1,489,883. 

Summer capital and its population 
Poona— 338,448, 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year 

Receipts— Rs. 15,18,16.000. 

Expenditure— Rs. 15,17.18,200. 
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Govt, of the United Provinces 

(^rea— 1,12,191 sq* miles ; Population 
-5,63,46,456). 

Governor— H. E. Sir Maurice Qarnier 
Hallett, K.c.i.B, i.cs., (De- 

cember 6, 1939). 

Advisory Council — formed on Novem- 
ber 4, 1939. Personnel 

(1) Dr. Panna Lai, M.A., M.SC., ll.b., 
(Cantab), D. Litt. (Agra) Bar-at-Law, 

C.I.B.. I.G.B. 

Portfolios ‘.—Education, Industries, 
Local-Self-Government and Public 
Health. 

(2) Sir Tennant Sloan, m.a. (Qlas), 
K.C.I.B,, C.S.I., i.c.s. 

Portfolios : Home Affairs, Finance, 
Justice and Jails. 

(8) Mr. A. G. Shirrefif, B.A., j. p., 
I. C. B. 

Portfolios ; Revenue, Rural Deve- 
lopment, Agriculture, Forests, Communi- 
cations and Irrigation. 

Nnmerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly— (T otal seats— 228). 

Government supporters : Congress 147, 
Opposition: Muslim League 36, Indepen- 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21: Total 228. 

(b) In Council— (Total seats- -60) 
Government supporters: Congress 14; 
Opposition: Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24: Total 
—59 (excluding President), 

Capital and its population — 

Allahabad; 2,60,630. 

Hummer Capital and its population — 
Naini Tal— 21/313. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Accounts for the current year- 

Receipt--l^s. 17,12.82,132. 

Expenfliture — Rs. 17,08,29,584. 1 

Government of Bihar 

(Area-^9,S48 Sq, Miles] Population — 
37,985,681. 

Governor--H. E. Sir Thomas 
Alexander Stewart, k.c.b.i., K.c.i.B., i.c.s. 
(August 6, 1939). 

Advisory Connell 

The Congress having resigned the 
Governor assumed the Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers:— 

Council formed Nov. 4, ’39, 

Personnel 

1. £. R. J R. Cousins, c.i.e., i.c.b. 

2. R. E. Russeii, O.8.I., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

In Asaembly--{i) Total number of M. 


L. A.’s 147 (excluding 5 seats vacant due 
to death of members.) 

(b) Number of Muslim member (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 seats vacant due to death 
of members. 

(c) Number of M. L. A.’s belonging 
to congress party 96 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to death of members. 

(d) Number of Muslim League party 
in the Assembly. There is no such 
recognised party. But there are five 
members who owe allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

In Council--(si) Total number of 
members 29 

(b) Number of seats retained by the 
Muslim members 8. 

(c) Number of members belonging to 
the Congress Party 10. 

(d) Members belonging to the Muslim 
League Party 2. There is no such recog- 
nised party in the Council but two mem- 
bers have informed that they owe allegi- 
ance to the Muslim League. 

Capital and its popu/ofton— Patna— 
196,415. 

Summer Capital and its population 
— Ranchi —62,562. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts - 6,43,25,000. 

Expen di t u re— 5,80,42 ,000. 

Government of C. P. 

{Area — 1,81^569 Sq. Miles] Population 
—1,68,32,018.) 

Governor— H. E. Sir Henry Twynam 
K.C.I.B., C.I.B., i.c.s., (October 2, 1940) 

Advisory Council— The Congress Minis- 
try having resigned the Governor assum- 
ed the Administrative and Legislative 
Powers assisted by the following advi- 
sers 

Council formed Nov. ll, 1939. 

Personnel — (i) Sir Geoffrey Pownall 
Burton, k.c.i.e., i.c.b. 

(ii) Henry Challeu Greenfield, c.b.t., 
C.I.E.. I.C.B. 

. Numerical Strength of Parties 

Total Beats— jbl2. 

Government supporters: Congress 71. 
Opposition: Independent 17, United 5, 
Muslipi I^eague 10, Unattached 8, Total — 
111 (excluding Speaker). 

Capital and its Population— Nagpur: 
3,0i;287, 

. Summer Capital and its Population^ 
Pachmarhi: 6,693. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year: 

Receipts — Rs. 5,31,44,482. 
Expenditure^Rs. 5,11,59,628. 
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Govt, of N. W. F. Province* 

(AreaS6,SSS 8q, Miles; Population — 
80,38 067 .) 

Govepnor— H, E. Sir George Canning- 
ham, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E, o.b.Em i.c.s. (March 
2. 1937.) 

Advisory Connell— J. G, Acheson, C.I.B., 
I.C.S., Adviser to H. E. the Governor. 

Numerical strength of Parties 

Total seats — 50. Congress — 23, Nationa- 
list — 3, Muslim League — 13, Liberals 
(Democratic) — 2, Independents — 3, No 
party 1. Died Convicted and resigned— 5. 

Population of the Capital — Peshawar 
City 130967. Peshawar Cantonment— 
42453. 

Estimated revenue receipts — 
Rs. 1,96 54,0(X) Estimated revenue expen- 
diture — Rs. 1,95,86000. 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of India — ^I'he Hon. 
Sir Murice Lindford Gwyer, k.g.b., k.c.b.i. 
D.C.L., (Appointed in 1937) 

Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Varadachariar, Kt. (App. in 1939) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Mahammad 
Zafrulla Khan, K.G.s.i.. (Appointed in 
1941). 


Bengal Judicial Department 

High Court— Calcutta 

Chief The Hon’ble Sir Harold 

Derbyshire, M.C., K.C., Barrister-at-Law — 
(12-11-1934). 

Puisne fudges — The Hon ’hie Mr. 
Justice Torrick Ameer Ali, Kt, Barrister- 
at-Law (30-11-1931.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice George 
Douglas McNair, Barrister-at-Law (16-11- 
1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Syed Nasi m Ali, 
M.A., B.L., (13-11-1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Alan Gerald 
Russell Henderson, b.a. (Oxon), i.c.s., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon. Mr. Juslice Rupendra 
Coomar Mittra, m.sg.* m.l. (12-11-1934) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeem 
Khundkar, b.a., ll b. Barrister-at-Law (8- 
11-1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Benegal Nurs- 
ing Ran, Kt., c.i.B., I.G.6., (16-1-1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Norman George 
Armstrong Edgley, m.a., (Oxon), i.c.s., 
Barrister-at-Law, j.p. (8-11-1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Bijan Kumar 
Mukheriea, M.A., d.l, (9-11-1936), 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Charu Chandra 
Biswas, C.I.E., M.A„ B.L., (1-3-1937). 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald Francis 
Ix)dge, B.A., (Cantab), i.cs., j.p., (7-11* 
1938). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 
William Gentle, Barrister-at-Law, (10-11- 
1941). 

The Hon. Mr. Juslice Amarendra 
Nath Sen, Barrister-at-Law., (7-11-1938). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas James 
Young Roxburgh, c i.e., b.a. (Cantab), 
I.c.s., Barrister-at-Law., (15-11-1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abu Saleh 
Mobamed Akram. b.l. (Addl.) (11-11- 
1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sudhi Ranjan 
Das, B.A. (Cal), ll.b. (Lond), Barrister-at- 
Law, (Addl) (1-12-1942). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abraham Lewis 
Blank, m.a. (Oxon) i.es., Barrister-at- 
Law, J.P. (Addl) (2-2-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Radhahinod Pal, 
M.A., D.L. (Offg). (1-12-1942). 


Bombay Judicial Department. 

High Court— Bombay. 

Chief Justice— Hhe Hon. Sir J. W. F. 
Beaumont, K.c. M.A., (Cantab.) Kt. (20-6- 
1930). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. J. Kania, 
LL,B., Advocate (O. S ) (19-6-1933.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. J. Wadia, 
B.A. (Bom & Cantab), Bar at-Law, i.c.s. 
(6-12-1933.) 

The Hon Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia, 
M.A., LL,B. (19-6-1933.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. S. R. Macklin, 
B.A. (Oxon), I.c.s. (18-6-1935.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. B. 
Wassoodew, ll.b. (29-11-1937.) 

The Hon. Mr, Justice K. C. Sen, b.a. 
(Cal. & Cantab), i.c.s. (4-8-1941) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. C. Chagla. 
b.a. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. (4-8-1941). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. S. Lokur, 
LL.B. (24-8-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J, B. Blagden, 
Bar-at-Low. (offg). (13-11-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. A. Somiee, 
M.A., LL.B (O. S.), Bar-at-Law. Addl. 
Judge (1-12-1942.) 

* The Honourable Mr, Justice 
Wassoodew retires on 14-1-1943. The 
Hon. Mr. Justice Eric Weston, i.c.s., to be 
a Puisne Judge in the vacancy that will 
be caused by the retirement of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Wassodew. 


Madras Judicial DepBurtment 

High Court— Madras 

Chief Justice — ^The Eon. Sir Lionel 
Leach (£). Bat-at-law. 10th. Feb. 33. 
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Pui&m Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice V. Mockett, 
M.B.E. (E). Bar-at-law. 25th. July, 32. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice A. J. Kin^. 
(E). l.c.s. 24th. Oct. 11. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wadsworth. 
(E). l.c.s. Bar-at-law. 20th. ()ct. 13 

The lion. Mr, Justice K. P. Lakshmaua 
Rao, Diwan Bahadur (B). Advocate. 28th. 
Aug. 16. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahman 
Kt., Khan Bahadur. (M). Advocate. L.L.D. 
7th. Aug. 37. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. S. Krishna- 
Bwami Ayyangar. (B). Advocate. 27th. 
July, 35. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice B. Somayya. 
(B), Advocate. 2nd. Feb. 39. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Patanjali 
Bastri. (B). Advocate. 15th Mar. 39. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice L. C. Horwill. 
(E). l.c.s. Bar-at-law. 26th. Oct. 15. 

3'he Hon. Mr. Justice A. C. Happell. 
(E). l.c.s. 4th. Oct. 21. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Bell. (E). 
Bar-at-law. 15th. Jan. 42. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice C. Kunhi 
Raman, Diwan Bahadur. (N). b.a., b.l. 
Bar-at-law. 10th. July 11. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Byers. 
(E). l.c.s. Bar-at-law. 

Temporary Additional Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. Chandra- 
sekhara Ayyar, Rao Bahadur (B) 
Advocate. 8th. July 27. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice C. N. Kuppu- 
swami Ayyar. ba., m.l. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Ribton 
Meredith, l.c.s. 1-10-1940. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Peter Hilary 
Lloyd Brough, M.c., Barrister-at-Law. 
19-10-1942. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice James Qreig 
Shearer, i.cf.s., Barrister-at-Law. Addl. 
(8-5-’42). 


C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept 

High Court — Nagpur 

Chief Justice — The Hon. Sir Gilbert 
Stone, Barrister. Date of appointment, 
9-1-1936. On leave from 22-6-42. 

Judges-— (1) The Hon. Sir Frederick 
Louis Grille, Kt.. m.a. (Cantab), Barris- 
ter, l.c.s. (9-1-19.36) OflSciating Chief 
Justice from 22-6-42. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Wasudeorao 
Ramchaudra Puianik. Officiating vice 
No. 1 from 22-6-42. 

2. The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Bbawani- 
shankar Niyogi, c.i.E., m.a. ll.m. 9-1- 
1936. 

3. The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 
Evelyn Polio *k. b.a. (Cantab), Barrister, 
1 c.s. 9-1-1936. 

4. The Hon. Mr Justice Harold 
George, Gnier, m.a. (Aber), Barrister, i.C.S. 
9-1 1936. On leave from 22-6-42. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ken elm George 
Digby, B.A. (Cantab) Barrister. l.c.s., J.P. 
Officiating vice No. 4 from 22-6-42. 

5- The Hon. Mr. Justice Vivian Bose, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab), Bairister. 9-1-1936. 


Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept I 

High Court— Patna 


Chief Just ice^The Hon. Sir Arthur 
Trevor Harries, Barrister-at-Law. 10-10 
1938. 

Puisne Judges —The Hon. Sir Saiyid 
Fazl Ali, Barrister-at-Law. 28-1-1929. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Oliffiord Monmo- 
han Agarwala, Barrister-at-Law. 11-7- 
IBoo. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sukhdev i 
Varma, Barrister-at.Tiaw. 22-1- i 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Francis George i 
Rowland, l.c.s. 21-8-1936. | 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Manohar Lall, 
M.A. (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law. 3-6- 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Subodh Chandra 
Obattarji. 28-9-1939. 


Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court— Lahore 

Chief Justice— The Hon. Sir John 
Douglas Young. ('7 5-1934) 

Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Tek Chand Kt. 
(27-1-1927). 

do Dalip Singh (4-10-1926) 

do Monroe (7-12-1931) 

do Bhide (2-10-1933) 

do Abdul Rashid (2-10-’33) 

do Dill Mohammad (2-5- ’36) 

do Blacker (23-1M937) 

do Ram Lall (9-2-1938) 

do Sale (14-11-1939) 

do Beckett (23-9-1940) 

do Muhammad Munin 

(AddU.) (28-9.’42) 
do Marten (AddtI.) 

(20-1M942) 
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United Provinces Judicial Dept. 

High Court — Allahabad 

Chief Mr. Iqbal Ahmad 

B.A,, LL B. 

Puisne Judges-^-^How, Mr. H. J. Col- 
listor, J.P., i.o. 8. 

Hoii. Mr. Justice J. J. W. AHsop, 
J.P., I.C.8. 

Hon. Mr. Justice U. S. Bajpai, m.a., 

LL.B. 

Hon. Mr, Justice M. Ismail, Khan 
Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Hon. Mr. Justice K. K. Verma, b.a., 

LL.B. 

Hon. Mr. Jusiice H. B. L. Braund, 
Bar-at-Law (on deputation). 

Hon. Mr. Justice T. N. Mulla, Rai 
Bahadur, m.a., ll.b. 

Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. De B. Hamil- 
ton, J.P., I.C.8. 

Hon, Mr. Justice S. K. Dar, b. a., 
LL.B. 

Acting Puisne Judges 


Indian States (with Salutes) 

{Area — 7 12 Sq» miles ; Population — 

I 8US10fi45Y 

j Assam State 

J/dmpttr— H. H. Maharaja Sir Chura 
Chand Singh, K c.s.i., c.b.b. Maharaja 
of— 

Date of Birth — 15th April, 1885 
Date of succession— 18th September, 1891 
Area of State in Sq. miles— 8638 (Appro- 
ximately) 

Population of State — 4,45,606 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 9,59,620. 

Salute in guns— 11. 

Baluchistan State 

Kalat — His Highness Beglar Begi 
Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, g.c.i.e., Wall 
of- 

Date of Birth— 1864 

Date of succession— 1893 

Area of State in Square miles— 73,278 

Population of State — 328,281 

Revenue—Rs. 17,78,000 nearly 

Salute in Guns — 19. 


Hon. Mr. Justice G. P. Mathur, Rai 
Rahadur, b.a., llb. 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. P. M. C. Plow- 
den, J.P., 1.0.8. 


Chief Court of Oudh — Lucknow 

Chief Judge Sir George 

Thomas, Kt., Bar-at-Law, (23-7-1938). 

Judges—JAon. Mr. Justice J. R. W. 
Bennett, i c.s. (13-7-1940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, 
(16-9-1940) 

Hon, Mr. Justice W. Y, Madeley, 
i.C.8. Acting Judge. (21-7-1941) 

Hon. Mr. Justice P, C. Agarwal, Rai 
Bahadur, Additions! Judge. (16-11-1940) 


Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Judge : — 

The Hon. Sir Godfrey Davis, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. (15-4-1940) 

Judges i — 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Charles M. 
I.obo, LL-B. (15-4-1940) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Eric Weston. 
B.A. (Cantab), i.o.g. (15-4-1940) 

'I'he Hon. Mr Justice Hatim Badrud- 
din Tyabji, BarristervatvLaw* (15-4-1940) 


Baroda State 

Baroda— His Highness Farzand-i- 
KhaB-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia Maharaja Sir 
Pratapsingh Gaekwar, g.c.i.e., Sena Khas 
Khel, Shamsher Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of Birth — 29th June, 1908 
Date of succession— 7th. February, 
1939 

Area of State in sq. miles— 8.164 
Population of State— 28,550,10 
Revenue — Rs. 24,5*23 lacs 
Salute in guns— 21. 


Bengal States 

Cooch Behar — H. H. Maharaja Jagad- 
dipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of Birth — 15th December, 1915 
Date of succession— 20th December. 
1922 

Area of State in sq. miles— 131,835 
Population of State— 6,39,898 
Revenue— About Rs. 38J lakhs 
Salute in guns— 13. 

:^tpMra--H. H. Maharaja Man iky a 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baha- 
dur, K.c.s I , Maharaja of — 

Date of Birth— 19th August, 1908 
Date of succession— 13th August, 1923 
Area of State in sq. miles— 4,116 
Population of State-382,450 
Revenue— Rs. 33,42.104 (including 

the revenue of the zamindaries in Bri- 
tish India) 

Indian States Forces— Tripura In- 

fantry 

Salute in guns— 13. 
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Bihar & Orissa States 

Kalahandi — H. H. Maharaja Fratapkeshori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 5th October ^19 

Date of Buccession — 19th September *39 

Area in eq. miles — 3,745 

Population — 5,99,751 

Revenue — Bs. 6,43,000 

Salute in guns— 9 

MayurbhanJ— Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
Bhanj L>eo, K.c.i E. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 18th February, ^01 
Date of succession — 23rd April, *28 
Area in sq. miles— 4,243 
Population— 9,89,887 
Revenue— R5, 34 lacs 
Salute in guns — 9 

Patna— H. H. Maharaja Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja ot — 

Date of birth— 3l8t March *12 
Date of 8ucces8ion--16th January *24 
Area in square miles— 2,511 
Population— 16,32,220 
Revenue— Rs. 11,02,251 
Salute in guns— 9 

Sonpur— !!♦ H. Maharaja Singh Deo, 
K.c.i.E. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 28th June 1874 
Date of succession— 8th August *02 
Area in square miles — 906 
Population— 226,751 
Revenue— Rs. 3,74.000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Bombay Fresy, States 

Balasinor — H. H. Babi Sbri Jamiat 
Khanji Munavvar Khanji Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— lOth November 1894 
Date of succession — 31st December *15 
Area in square miles — 189 
Population —52,525 
Revenue — Rs. 3,50,900 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Cavalry— 60, 

Infantry— 177, Guns— 10 
Salute in guns— 9 

Bansda— H. H. Maharawal Shri Indra- 
sinhji Pratapsinhji, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 16th February 1888 
Date of succession— 2l8t Sept, *11 
Area in square miles— 215 
Population— 40,125 
Revenue— Rs, 7,98,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Baria— Lt. Col. His Highness Maharaol 
Shree Sir Ranjitsinhji, k.c.s.i., Ruler of — 
Date of birth— 10th July 1886 
Date of succession- 20th Feb. *08 
Area in sq. miles— 813 
Population —1,89,206 

Indian State Forces — 1 Cavalry 
(Irregular) Strength 17. 1 Company 
2 


Ranjit Infantry, Strength 153. 1 
Platoon Militia, Strength 50 
Salute in guns— 9 

Bhor — H. H. Meherban Srimant 

Raghunathrao Shankarrao, Pant 
Sachiv of — 

Date of birth — 20 September 1878 
Date of Buccession— i7th July *22 
Area in square miles — 925 
Population — 130,420 
Revenue— Rs. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Cambay — H. H. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Saheb Bdr. Nawab of — 
Date of birth — 16th May *11 
Date of succession — 21st January '15 
Area in sq. miles — 392 
Population— 87,761 
Revenue— Rs. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 119 Infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards 
Salute in guns— 11 

Cbhota Udepur (Mohan)— H. H. 

Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhji Fateh- 
sinhji Raja of — 

Date of birth — 16th November *06 
Date of succession — ^29th August '23 
Area in sq. miles— 89,034 
Population— 1,62,145 
Revenue — Rs. 13.08,248 
Salute in guns— 9 

Danta — H. H. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 
sinhji Hamirsinhji, Maharana of— 
Date of birth — 12th September 1899 
Date of succession — ^20th November *25 
Area in sq. miles — 347 
Population — 1 9,541 
Revenue- Rs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Dharampur — H. H. Maharana Shri 

Vijoyadevji Mohandevji, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 3rd December 1884 
Date of Buccession — ^26th March *21 
Area in sq. miles — 704 
Population—] ,12,031 
Revenue— Rs. 8,50,000 
Salute in guns — 9 

Idar — H. H. Maharajadhiraja Shri 

Himmat Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 

Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 2nd September 1899 
Date of Buccession — 14th April *31 
Area in sq. miles— 1,669 
Population — ^3,07,798 
Revenue— Rs. 24,66,000 '.nearly 
Salute in guns — 15 

Jan lira— H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of — 
Date of birth— 7th March *14 
Date of Buccession — 2nd May *22 
Area in sq. miles— 379 
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Population— 1,10,388 
Revenue— Rs. 11,00.000 
Salute in j;nns— 11 

Jawhar— Shriniant Yephuantrao Mabnraj, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth ~lUh Deoember ’17 

Date of BnccoBfiion — 11th December ’27 

Area in pq. milcR — 308 

Population — 6.') ,291 

Revenue — Rp, o, 20, 000 

Salute in puns — 0 

Khairpur— H. H. ]\Iir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur, Mir of - 
Date of birth 4th .lanuaiy '13 
Date of puecespion — December '35 
Aiea in pq. mi lea— 6,050 
Populalion-:27,168 
Revenue— Rfi. 25*84 (IncBl 
Indian State Forcep— Kbaiipiir “Faiz'* 
Li{i;ht Infantry, 215 ; Khaiipur Camel 
Traiipport Gotpp, 72 
Salute in p:anp— 15 

Kolhapur Col. IT. IT. Shri Sir Rajaram 
Chhatrnpivti Maharnj, (i.c’.s i . g.c.i.k., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 30 July 1807 
Date of snecespion — 6th May ’22 
Area in pq. milep — 3,217*1 
Population — 9,57 157 
Revenue' -Rp. 126,86,527 
Salute in puns— 19 

Lunawada — Lieut H. H. Maharana Shri 
VirbhadiaBinhii, Rajaji Salieb of— 

Date of birth— 8th June ’10 
Date of Bucceseion— 2nd October '30 
Area in pq. miles— 388 
I’opulation— 95 162 
Revenue — About Rs. 5,50,000 
Dynastio Salute— 0 guiiB 

Mudhol— H. H. Srimant Raja Bhairavsinh 
(minor), Raja of— 

Date of birth— 15 October ’29 
Date of Buceeaaion— 9th November ’37 
Area in Bq. miles — 369 
Population— 62,832 
Revenue -Rp. 4, 85, OCX) nearly 
Indian State Force— Bludhol Sajjan Siiih 
Infantry— 115 
Salute in gunt— 9 

Rajpipla—Captain IT. II. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vijnya Sinhji Chhatrasinhji, k.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 30 January 1890 
Date of Buccepaion — ^26th September ’15 
Area in sq. miles— 1,517*50 
Population — 2,48,068 
Revenue— Rfl. 24 32,(X)0 
Indian State Forces — Rajpipla Infantry 
152 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in guns— 13 

Sachin— His HighnesB Nawab Sidi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 


Khan, Mnbarizud Daula. NuBiat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of biith — 11th September ’09 

Date of fiuccefipion— 19th November ’30 

Area in eq. miles— 57*80 

Revenue— Rs. 4,00,00/- 

Indian State Forces— Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute in guns— 9 

Sangli— Captain U. 11. Raja Shrimant 
Sir Chintainanrao Dhundirao alias 
Appasaheb Piitwardhan, K.c.i e., Raja of — 
Date of birth— 14th Feb. 1890 
Date of Succeseion— 15tU June 1903 
Aiea in sq. milcp~l,136 
Popu I atioi 1 — 2,9. 1,4 98 
Revenue— Rs. 16,80,244 
Salute in guns — 9 

Sant — Maharana Shri Joia\Yai8irjhji 

Parlapfinhji, Raja of — 

Date of bn til— 24th March 1881 

Date of succcKKion — 31 st August 1896 

Area in sq. miles — 391 

J’opul at ion— 83,531 

Revenue— 485,826 

Salute in guns— 9 

Savantradi— (Minor) IT. H. Tlaja Bahadur 
Shiimant Sbiviam Savant libonsle 
Date of birth— 13th August ’27 
Date of biiccession — 51 li July ’37 
Aica 111 sq. miles— 930 
I’opulation— 2,52.170 
Revenue— Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns— 9 

Central Indian States 

AJaigarh— H. H. Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 
! Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 13th November 1866 
Date of succession — 7th June ’19 
Area in sq. miles— 802 
Population— 84,790 
Revenue— Rs. 5,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 11 

Alirajpur— IT. H. Maharaja Pratap Singh, 

K C.I.E., Maharaja of — 

Date of biiih— 12tli Sent. 1881 
Date succession— 14 th Febiuary 1891 
Area in sq. miles— 836 
Population— 112,754 
Revenue of the State— Rs. 5.35 000 
State Forces — Alirajpur Cavaliy— 23 
Alirajpur Prata]) Infantry— 80 
Salute 111 guns — 11 

Baoni— H. II. Azam-ul-Umara Iftikhar- 
y^’paulah Tmad-ul-Mulk Sahib-i-Jah 
Mihin Sardar Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul-Hasan Khan Safdar Jung, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth — 7th February 1896 
pate of succession— 28th October T1 
Area in sq. miles— 121 

Population— 25,256 
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Revenue— K b. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Baraundha ( Fathar Kachnr ) — Raja Gaya 
Farshad Singh, Kaja ot — 

Date of birth — 1865 
Date of 8ucceB8ion-~9th July TO 
Area in eq. miles— 218 
Fopulatioii — 15,912 
Revenue— Rs, 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Barwani— His Highness Devisinghji 
Ran a of — 

Date of birth— 19lh July ^22 
Date of Succession— 21 St April TO 
Area in sq. miles — 1,178 
Fopulation— 1,7G,G32 
Revenue — Rs. 11,04.510 
Salute in guns— 11 

Bhopal— Lt.«Col. n. H. Iftikhar-ul-Mulk 
Sikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham- 
mad Hnmidulla Khan Bahadur, 
G.c.i.E, G.c.si., c.v o., Nawab of— 

Date of birth — 9th Septeml)er 1804 
Date.ot succession — 17th May TO 
Area in sq. miles — 7,000 
Population — 700,000 
Revenue— Rs. 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Bhopal ( Victoria ) 
Lancers — 141 ; Bhopal Sul tan ia 

Infantry— 772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 
Own Company— 1G4 
Salute in guns— 19 

Bljawar— II, IL Mahaiaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Mahaiaja of— 

Date of birth — 17th June M4 
Date of Buccession— 11th Nov. ’41 
Area in sq. miles— 973 
Fopulation — 1.20,928 
Revenue— Rs. 3,55,278 
Salute in guns— 11 

Charkhari — IT. H. Maharajadhiiaja 

Sipahdar-ul Mulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur. Mahaiaja of — 

Date of birth — 29th December ’03 
Date of succession — 6th October ’20 
Area in sq. miles — 880 
Fopulation — 123,405 
Revenue— Rs. 8,2G,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Chhatarpur — H. H. Maliaraja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur, Mahaiaja of — 

Date of birth— 16th August, ’04 
Date of Buccession — 5th April, ’32 
Area in eq. miles— 1,130 
Fopulation— 1,61,267 
Gross Revenue Nearly — Rs. 12,00,000 
Indian States Forces— 412 
Salute in guns— 11 

Datia — Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 2l8t June 1886 


Date of succession — 5th August ’07 
Area in sq. miles— 9ll 
Population — 148 659 
Revenue — Rs. 19,00,000 neaily 
Indian State Foices Datia Ist Govind 
Infantry — 200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company) — 117 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dewas (Senior) — His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Vikramsinha Rao Fuar, k.c.s.i., 
B.A., Mahaiaja of — 

Date of birth- 4th April ’10 

Date of succession — 2l8t December ’37 

Area in sq. miles — 449 50 

Fopulation— 89.479 

Revenue — Rs, 7,00,000 

Salute in guns— 15 

Dewas (Junior Branch) — H. H. Maharaja 
Sadashiviao Khase Saheb Fa war, 

Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 13th August 1887 
Date of BuccesBion— 4tii February ’34 
Area in sq. miles — 419 
Fopulation — 70,513 
Revenue — Rs. 6,83,000 
Salute in guns — 15 

Dhar — Lieut H. H. Maharaja Anand Rao 
Fuar Saheb Bahadur, Maliaiaja of— 
Date of birth — 24th Novenibei, ’20 
Date of succession — Ist August, ’26 
Date of Investiture— 16th March, ’40 
Aiea in sq. Miles — 1,799-34 
Fopulation — 2,53,210 

Revenue including Feudatoiies and Jagirs 
Rs. 3,a)0,000 

Indian State Forces — Dhar Light Horse 
66 ; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard) 263 
Salute in guns 15 

Indore — H. H. Maharajadhiraja Raj 

Rajesliwar Sawai Shn Yeshwant Rao 
Hoikar Bahadur, G.c i.e., Maharaja of, 
Date of birth — 6th September ’08 
Date of succession— 26th Febiuaiy ’26 
Area in sq. miles— 9 902 
Population — over 15,00,000 
Revenue— Rs. 1,21,81,100 
Indian State Foices— Indore Bolkar 
Escort — 141 

Indore Ist Battalion. Maharaja Holkar’s 
Infantry Companies “A” & “R”— 3B0 
Indore Hoikar 'Iransport Corps — 266 
Salute in guns — 19 

Jaora— Lt. Col. U. H. Fakhrnd-Daulah 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Tftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-i-Jang, g.b.e, 
K.C.I.E., Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 17th January 1883 
Date of Biicceasion— 6th Maich 1895 
Area in sq. miles — 601 
Population— 1,16,738 
Revenue — Rs. 16,00 000 
Salute in guns — 13 
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Jhabna— H. H. Baja Udai Sing, Raja of— 
Date of birth — 6th May 1875^ 

Date of Buccesflion — 26th April 1895 
Area in sqr. miles— 1,336 
Population — 123,932 
Kevenue — Kb. 3,50.000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Khllchipur — Raja Kao Bahadur Sir 

DurjansalBingh k.c.i.e., Raja of — 

Date or birth— 26th August 1897 
Date of BiiccesBion — 19th Januray *08 
Area in eq. mileB — 273 
Population— 45,625 
Revenue— Rb. 2.42,000 
Salute in guns — 9 

Maihar — H. H. Raja Sir Brijnath Singhji 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e. Raja of— 

Date of birth— 22nd February 3896 
Date of Buccession— 16th Dec. *11 
Area in square miles — 407 
Population— 68.991 
Revenue — Rs. 5,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns — 9 

Nagod — (Unchehra) — H.H. Raja Mahendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 5th February *16 
Date of succession — 26th Feb. ’26 
Area in Sq. miles — 5014 
Population— 87,911 
Revenue — Rs. 3,00.(XX) (nearly) 

Salute in guns — 9 

Narsingb^arh — H. H. Raja Sir Vikram 
Singhji Sahib Bdr. K.C.I.E. Raja of — 
Date of birth— 21 Sept. '09 
Date of Bucccssion — 23id April *24 
Area in Bq. miles— 734 
Population — 1,24 281 
Revenue — Rs. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns— 11 

Orchha— H. H. Baramnd-i-Rajaha-Bundel- 
khand Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, k.c.s.i. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 14th April 1899 
Date of Buccession — 4th March *30 
Area in Bq miles— 2,080 
Population— 314,661 
Revenue— Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns — 15 

Panna— H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.c.s.1., 
K.C.I.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 31st January 1894 
Date of Buccession — 20th June *02 
Area in sq. miles— 2,596 
Population— 2,12,130 
Revenue— Rs. 9,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Rajgarh — H, H. Raja Raw at Bikramaditya 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Raja of— 

Date of birth — 18th December *36 
Date of Succession — Do Do 
Area in Bq. miles— 962 


Population — 1,48,609 
Revenue — Rs. 8,63,200 
Salute in guns— 11 

Ratlam— Major-Genral H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Bajjan Singh, g.c.i.e., k.c.sj., 

K.C.V.O, 

Date of birth — 13tb January 1880 
Date of succession — 2yth Jan. 1893 
Area in sq miles— 693 
Population— 1,26,117 
Revenue— Rs, 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces — Shrce Lokendra 

Rifles— Authorised Strength— 161 
Salute in guns — 13 permanent, local 15 

Rewa— H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, g.c.i.e., k,c.s.i., 

Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 12th March *03 
Date of succession — 3l8t October, ’18 
Area in sq. miles — 13,000 
Population — 3 8,20,306 
Salute in guns— 17 
Revenue — Rs. G0,00,0(X) 

Sailatia — 11. Ti. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur, k.c.i.e. Raja of — 
Date of birth — 18th March 3891 
Date of Buccession— 14th July ’19 
Area in Bq. miles— 297 
Population — 40228 
Revenue— Rb. 3,00,000 
Indian State Forces — 1. Cavalry 30 ; 

2. Infantry 44 ; 3, Police 130 
Salute in guns — 11 

Samthar— H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadni k.c.i.e, Raja of— 

Date of biith— 2Gth August 18G4 
Date of succession — 17tli June 1896 
Area in sq. miles- 180 
Population — 33,216 
Revenue — Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 11 

Sitamau— H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
K.c I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth — 2ud January 1880 
Aiea in sq. miles— 201 
Population— 26,549 
Revenue— Rs. 2,55,076 
Salute in guns — 11 

Gwalior State 

Gwalior— H. H. Maharaja Mukhtar-ul- 
Mulk, Azim-ul-lqtidar, Rafi-ush-Shan, 
\\ ala Shikoh, Motasham-i-Dauran, 
Umdat-ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja 
Alijah, Hisamus-Salta-nat George 
Jayaji Rao Sciudia, Bahadur, Srinath, 
Mansur-i-Zaman. Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i- 
Malik-Muazzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i- 
Inglistan, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 26th June *16 
Date of succession— 5th June *25 
Area in eq. milee— 26,367 
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Population— 3,523,070 
Revenue— Rs. 24r8l lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces — 

Gwalior ist Yayaji Lancers— 626 
„ 2nd Alijah „ —526 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 

Scindia*8 Own Lancers— 526 
„ ist Maharani Sakhya Raya*s 
Own Battalion— 763 
2nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao's 
Own Battalion— 765 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion — 772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train- 
ing)— 488 

,, Mountain Battery— 260 
Scindia’s Horse Artillery — 138 
„ Sappers Artillery— 178 
„ Pony Transport Corps— 479 
Salute in Guns — 21 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 


11. 8th f, jj 

12. 9 th 

iBt Line (Troops Administrative 

13. J & L A. T, 0. 


Rifles 690 
„ 679 

Infantry 690 
Light „ 679 

»> n 772 
„ „ 690 

»? 679 

679 
Service) 
365 


14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 1969 

16. Jammu & Kashmir Army 

Training School 26 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammu & Kashmir Military 

Transport 299 

18. Jammu & Kashmir State Band 68 

19. Fort Dept. 117 

20. Military Veterinary Crops 21 

21. Military Medical Corps 40 

Salute in guns — 21 


Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad— Lt.-General H, E. H. Asaf 
Jah Muzaifar-ul-Mulk wal Mamalik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daula, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman AH Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, g.C.s.I., 
G.B.E., Nizam of — 

Date of birth— 6th April 1886 
Date of succession — 29th August ’ll 
Area in sq. miles— 100,465 
Population— 17,877,986 
Revenue— Rs. 894 98 lacs 
Indian State Forces — Hyderabad ist 
Imperial Service Lancers, 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in guns— 21 


Jammu & Kashmir State 

Jammu & Kashmir— Lieut-General H. H. 
Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Shri Harisinghji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahiudar, Spar-i-Saltanat-i-Englishia, 

G.C.S.I., G,C.I.E., K.C.V.O., LL.D., Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of birth— September 1895 
Date of Buccession— September 25 
Area in eq. miles — 84,471 

Population— 40,2 1 , 61 6 
Revenue— Rs. 267*92 lacs 
Indian States Forces — 

1. iBt Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry— 653 

2. iBt Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 


4. let 


« j T o , Battery 314 

2nd Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 
Infantry 679 


Banganapalle— H. H. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of Birth — 9th November ’01 
Date of succession— 22nd January ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 275 
Population — 44,631 
Revenue— 3,53,768 
Salute in guns— 9 

Cochin— H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of birth — 29th Vrischigon 1039 m.e. 
Date of succession— 13th Apiil ’41 
Area in sq. miles— 1480 
Population— 1,422,875 
Revenue— Rs. 1,21,46,238 
Indian State Forces— 34 officers and 
370 men 

Salute in guns — 17 

Pudukkottai — H. H. Sri Briliadamba Das 
Raja Rajagopala Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Rajah of— 

Date of birth— 23rd June ’22 
Date of Buccession — 24th October ’28 
Area in sq. miles — 1,179 
Population— 4,38,348 
Revenue -Rs. 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 11 

Travancore— H. H. Sri Padmaiiabha 
Dasa Vanchi Pala Rama Varma 
Kulasekhara Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja Bahadur 
Shamsher Jang, g.c.i.e., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth — 7th November ’12 
Date of Buccession— ist September *24 
Area in sq. miles— 7,661*75 
Popul ation —6,070,0 1 8 
Revenue— Rs. 280*73 lakhs 
Salute in guns— 19 *, Local 21 

Mysore— H. H, Maharaja Sri Chamaraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
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Date of birth — I8th July '19 
Date of Buccession— 8th September *4-0 
Area in eq. miles— 29,493 
Topnlation— 73.29 lakhs including Civil 
& Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue— Rs. 4,or), (10.000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Mysore Lancers 
49.1 ; Horse ino ; Bodyguaid 125 ; 
iHt Infantry 772 ; 2n(l Infantry 1130*, 
Falace Guaid r>0U 
Salute in guns — 21 

Pu7ijab States 

Baliawalpur— Major His Highness Riikn- 
ud-DauIa, Nusrat-i-Jang, Saif-ud- 
Daula, Httfiz-ul-Mulk. Mukhlish-iid- 
Laula, Wa-Muinud-l)aula Nawab Al- 
Huj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abhasi, Bahadur, c.cm.k., k.o.s.i., 
K.C.V.O., Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 30th September *04 
Date of succession — 4th March *u7 
Area in sq. miles — 22,000 
]*opulation— Over one million 
Revenue— Rs. 1.40 00,000 nearly 
Indian State Foices— Bahawalpur let 
Sadiq Infantry ; Baliawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H. H. the Nawab’s 
Own Body Guaid Lancers 
Salute ill guns— 17 

Bilaspur (Kahlur)— H. H, Raja Anand 
Chand, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 2fith January *13 
Date of succession — I8th Nov. *27 
Area in sq. miles — 448 
l^pulation — 1,10,0( 0 
Revenue — Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Charaba— H. H. Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minoi) 
Date of birth— Sth December *24 
Date of Succession — 7th Dec. *35 
Area in sq. miles— 3,127 
Population — 10.89,38 
Revenue— Rs. 9,0U,0C0 nearly 
Salute in guns — 11 

Council of Administration appointed by 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Administiation. Picsident — Lt. — Col. 

H. S. Strong, ci.E, Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary — Dewan Bahadui 

Lola Madbo Ram. Member — Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam Dass. 

Faridkot- Lt. H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan-i-Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja liar Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth— 29th January *15 
Date of succession— 23rd December *l8 
Area in sq. miles — 643 
Population — 164,346 


Revenue— Rs. 37,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquarters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers & Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Band 35 
Salute in guns — 11 

Jind — Colonel H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband 
Rasikh-ul-Itikad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
iiaja-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singh. Rajendra Bahadur, G.c.i.E., 
G.c.s I , Maharaja of- 
Date of birth— 11th October 1879 
Date of succession — 7th March 1887 
Area in sq, miles — 1,2.59 
Population — 308,183 
Revenue — Ks. 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Jind bodyguard 
Cavalry 112 ; Jind Infantry 411 ; Jind 
Training Company 289 ; Jind 2nd Line 
Infantry 150 
Salute in guns — 13 

Kapurthala — Colonel His Highness 

Farzan d-i-I)il band Rasikh-u l-I tkad 

Daiilat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Rajgan 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.c.i.r:., G.B.E., Mahaiaja of— 
Date of birth — 24th November 1872 
Date of succession — 5th September 1877 
Area in sq. miles— 652 
Population— 3,78,380 
Revenue — Rs. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns — 13 

Loharu — Capt. H, H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
nd-Dii) Ahmed, Fakhai-ud-Daula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 23rd Maich *il 
Date of succession— 30th Oct. *26 
Area in sq. miles— 222 
Population— 27,892 
Revenue — Rs. 1,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Malerkotla— Lt.-Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.C.8.I., 
K.c.i.E, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 1 0th September 1881 
Date of succession— 23id August *08 
Area iu sq. miles— 168 
Population— 80 322 
Revenue— Rs. 15,61.000 nearly 
Indian State Foices— Sappers — Head- 
quarters 16 ; Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
infantry 226 ; Field Company Sappeis 
& Miners 296 
Salute in guns — 11 

Maiidl— Major H. H. Raja Sir Jogindcr 
Sen Bahadur, K.c.s,i., Raja of— 

Date of pirth— 20th August *04 
Date of succession— 28th April *13 
Area in sq. miles — 1,200 
Population— 2,07,465 
Revenue— Rs. 12,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns- ii 
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Nabha— H. H. Farzand-i-Arjmand, 

Aquidat-Paiwand-i-Daulat-i-Infclishia, 
Barar Bans, Sarmur Kaja-i-Rajagan 
Maharaja Pratap Singha Malvendra 
Bahadur. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 2l8t September '19 
Date of succession— February '28 
Area in sq. miles — 928 
Population — 263,334 
Revenue— Rs. 24,06,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Patiala— Dr. H. H. Farzand-i-Khas 
Daulat-i-Fuglishia Mansur-ul-Zaman. 
Amir-ul-Umra Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Shri Maharaja-i-Rajgan 
Shri Yadavindra Singhji, ll.d., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— 7th January 'J3 
Date of succession — 23r(i March ’38 
Area in sq. miles— 5,932 
Population — 1,625 .520 
Revenue— Rs. 1,67,00,000 
Indian State Forces — 


Combatants : Non-Combatants 

1. ist Rajindar Lancers 

475 

178 

2. 2nd Patiala Lancers 

212 

85 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Lrs. 

60 

0 

4. P. H. A. 

90 

28 

5. 1 st R. S. Infantry 

732 

66 

6. 2nd Yadavendra „ 

665 

61 

7. 3rcl P. S. 

662 

,51 

s. 4th Patiala 

662 

.51 

9. Training Battalion 
lO. Patiala Transport Corps 

635 

45 

99 

33 

11. S. M. Vety. Ho8tii)al 

5 

9 

12. Army Trg. School 

39 

10 

13. Patiala Wireless Section 

46 

6 

14. Deputy Company 

227 

10 


4 609 

633 


Salute in giiiiB— 17 


Sirmur (Nahan) — H. H. lA. Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakash Bdr. Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— 1 0th January ’13 
Date of succession — Nov. '33 
Area in sq. miles — 1,141 
Population — J ,48,668 
Revenue— Rs. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Sappers— Head- 

quarters 6 ; Band 23 ; No. 1 Company 
142 ; No. 2 Company 155 *, State Body- 
guard Lancers 31 
Salute in guns— ii 

Suket— H. H. Raja Lakshman Sen. Raja of 

Date of birth — 1894 

Date ol snccession — I3th Oct. '19 

Area in sq miles— 420 

Population— 54,328 

Revenue Rs. 2,67,000 nearly 

Salute in guns— u 

Baahahr — H, H. Raja Padam Singh, Raja 
of — 


Date of birth— 1873 

Date of succession— 5th August 'J4 
Area in sq. miles— 3,820 
Popu lation — 86,077 
Revenue— Rs. 3, 34, COO nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

JRajputana States 

Alwar— H. H. Shri Sewai Maharnj Tej 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 19th March 'll 
Date of succession — 22nd July '37 
Area in sq. miles— 3217 
I'opnlation — 7,49,75 1 
Revenue— About Rs. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forces — 

1. Jey Paltau Infantry S65 

2. Pratap Paltan Infantry 331 

3. Alwar Mangal Lancers 15S 

4. Garrison Force 28 
Salute in guns— 15 

Banswara— H. TI. Rai-i Rayan Maharawal 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, 
K.c.i.E, Maharawal of — 

Date of birth — ’.5th July 1888 
Date of succession — 8th January '14 
Area in sq. miles —1,946 
Popul ation —2,99 ,9 1 3 
Revenue— Rs. 8,17,726 
Salute in guns — 15 

Bharatpur — Lt.-Ool. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Kiishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, k.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 4th October 1899 
Date of succession — 27th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles— 1,982 
Population — 4,96 437 
Revenue — Rs. 34.25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Jaswant House- 
hold Infantry— 772 ; 2nd Ram Singh’s 
Own Infan trj— 353 ; 3rd Baretha 
Infantry— 353 
Salute in guns— 17 

Bikaner— General H. H. Maharajadiraj 
Rajeswar Narendra Shiromaiii Maha- 
rajah Sri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
G.C S.r , G.C.I E., G.C.V.O., G B E , K.C.B., 
A.-1)-C., LL.D., Maharajah of— 

Date of birth — 13th Oct i880 
Date of succession — 3lRt Aug. 1887 
Area in sq. miles— 23,317 
Population -12, 93, OCX) 

Revenue — Rs. 1 .58.1 1 ,000 
Indian State Forces — 

Ganga Risala (Camel Corps) 632 

Sadul Light Infantry 773 

Dun gar Lancers 

(including H. H, 's Body Guard 342 
Bijey Battery 246 
Camel Battery 20 
Artillery Training Centre 168 
2Dd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 697 
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3rd Battalion. Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Training Battalion 4l3 

Motor Machine Gun Sections 100 
Salute in gun— Personal 19, Permanent 17, 
Local 19 

Bundi— His Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo 8ar Buland Raj Maharajadhiraj 
Maharao Raja Sir Ishwari Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, g.g.i.E. \ 

Date of birth—Sth March 1893 
Date of succession — 8th August *27 
Area in sq. miles — 2,220 
Popu 1 ation —2,49,374 
Revenue— Rs. 16, 5 J, 000 
Salute in guns— 17 

Dholpur— Lt.-Col. H. H. Rais-ud-Daula 
Sipahdar-ul-Miilk Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana Sir Udaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, k.c.s i., k.c.v.o., Maharaj- 
Raja of — 

Date of birth— 25th February 1893 
Date of succession— 29th March *li 
Area in sq. miles— 1,200 
Population— 2,30,188 
Revenue— Rs. 17,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Dholpur Narsingh Infantry 164 
„ Sappers and Miners 75 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dungarpur— H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Mahi- 
inahendra Maharajadhiraj Maharawal 
Sri Lakshman Singhji Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., Maharawal of — 

Date of birth— 7th Mar. *08 
Date of Buccession — 15th Nov. *18 
Area in sq. miles— 1.460 
Population— 2,74, 282 
Revenue— Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns — 15 

Jaipur— H. H, Saramad-i-Rajaha-i 

Hindustan Raj Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, q.c.i.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 21 st August *il 
Date of succession— 7th September *22 
Area in sq. miles — 16,682 
Population —26.31,775 
Revenue— Rs. 1,35,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Jaipur Infantry — 772 
Jaipur Lancers— 526 ; Trpt. Corps— 670 
Salute in guns— 17 

Jalsalmer— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Param Bhattarak Sri 
Mabarawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yadukul Chandrabhal 
Rukan-ud'Daula, Muzzaffar Jang, 
Bijaimand K.cs.i., Ruler of — 

Date of birth— 18th Nov. 1882 
Date of succession — ^26th June ’14 
Area in sq. miles-* 16,062 


Population —93,246 
Salute in guns— 15 

Jhalawar— H. H. Dharmadivakar Praja- 
vatsal Patit-pawn Maharaj Rana Shri 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., Maharaj Rana of— 

Date of birth — 16th July 1900 
Date of succession — 13th April *29 
Area in sq. miles— 811 
Population — 1,22,375 
Salute in guns— 13 

Jodhpur— Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Rajeshwar Saramad-i-Rajai-Hind 
Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Badadur, G c.s.i., G.C.I.E., K.c.v.o., 
A.D.C., ll.Dm Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 8th July, *03 
Ascended the throne— 3rd October, *18 
Area— 36.071 sq. miles 
Population — 21,34,848 
Revenue— Rs. 157,71,521 
Indian State Forces — 

Jodhpur Saidar Rissala— 60S 
Jodhpur Training Squadron— 147 
Jodhpur Savdar Infantry, Including 
Training Coy. (163) and State Militaiy 
Band (39)— 864 
2nd Jodhpur Infantry— 669 
Jodhpur Mule Troops— 80 
Fort Guard— 94 
Salute in guns — 17 

Earauli — H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.C.S.I., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 18th June 1866 
Date of succession — 2lst August *27 
Area in sq. miles— 1,242 
Population— 1,52,41 3 
Estimated Gross Revenue — 6,28,000 
Salute in guns— 17 

Kishengarh— H. H. Umdae Rajhae 
Balaud Makan Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
raja Sumair Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 27th January ’29 
Date of succession — 24th April *39 
Area in sq. miles— 858 
Population — 1,04,156 
Revenue — Rs. 7,50,000 
Salute in guns — 15 

Kotah— Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, G.c.s.i., G.c.i.E., g.b.e., 
Maharao of— 

Date of birth — 15th September 1872 
Date of succession— lith June 1889 
Area in sq. miles— 5,684 
Population- 6,86,804 
Revenue— Rs. 63*68 lacs 
Salute in guns— 19 

Pratabgarh — H. H. Maharawat Sir Ram- 
singhji Bahadur, k.c.i,e., Maharawat of 
Date of birth— *08 
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Date of BuccesBion— *29 
Area in gq. miles— 889 
Population— 91,967 
Revenue— Rs. 6,82,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 16 

Shahpura— H. H. Rajadhiraj Umaid 
Singhji, Raja of — 

Date of birth- 7th March 1876 
Date of Buccession — 24th June *32 
Area in sq. miles— 406 
Population— 61,173 
Revenue— Rs. 3 36,762 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Sirohi — H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, 
O.CI.E, K.C.S.i. Maharao of — 

Date of birth — 27 th Sept. 1888 
Date of Buccession— 29th April *20 
Area in sq. miles — 1,994 
Population — 2,33,870 
Revenue — Rs. 11.48,771 
Salute in guns — 15 

Tonk — H. H. Said-ud-Daula Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
Jung, G.c.i.E, Nawab of — 

Date of birth -13th February, 1879 
Date of succession — 23rd June *30 
Area in sq. miles — 2,553 
Population— 3,53,687 
Revenue— Rs. 19,30,000 B. C. nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Udaipur (Mewar)— Lt.-Col. H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Maharana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singh ji Bahadur, g.c.s.l, Maharana of — 
Date of birth— 22nd February 1884 
Date of succession — 24th May *30 
Area in sq miles— 12,753 
Population— 1,925,000 
Revenue — Rs. 80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim — H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 

Namgyal, k.c.i.e., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 1893 
Date of succession— 5th Dec. *14 
Area in sq. miles— 2,818 
Population— 81,721 
Revenue— Rs. 4,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

United Provinces States 

Benares— H. H Maharaja Vibhuti Narayan 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of — 
Date of birth — 5th November *27 
Date of succession— 6th April, *39 
Area in sq. miles— 875 
Population— 46 1 ,327 
Revenue— Rs. 30,42.921 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 (Local 16) 

Rampnr— Captain H. H. Alijah Farzand- 
i-Dilpazir-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia Mukhlis- 
8 


ud-Daula Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, K.C.S.I., Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 7th Nov, *06 
Date of succession — 20th June *30 
Area in sq. miles— &92'54 
Population — 464,9 19 
Revenue— Rs. 61.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 16 

Tehri (Garhwal) — Lt. Colonel H. H, 
Maharaja Narendra Shah. K.C.S.I, of — 
Date of birth — 3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of succession — ^5th April *13 
Area in sq. miles — 4,502 
Population— 3,18,482 
Revenue— Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — I’ehri H. Q. 

Infantry and Band — lOO 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra — 101 
” Sappers and Miners — 129 
Salute in guns— 11 

Western India States 

Bhavnagar — ^Lt. H. H. Sir Krishna- 

kumersinhji Bhavsinghji, K.C.S.i., 

Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 19th May *12 
Date of succession — 18 July *19 
Area in sq. miles— 2,961 
Population — 5,00,274 
Revenue — Rs. 109,68.620 
Indian State Forces — Rhavnagar Lancers 
— 270 ; Bhavnagar Infantry — 219 
Salute in guns — 13 

Catch — H. H. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 

Maharao Shri Sir Khengarji, Sawai 
Bahadur, G.c.s.l., g.c.i.e., Maharao of— 
Date of birth — 23rd Aug. 1866 
Date of succession — ist Jan. 1876 
Area in sq. miles— 8,249,6 
Population — 5,00,800 
Revenue — Rs. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 Perm. 19 Local 

Dhrangadhra — Major H. H. Maharaja 

Shri Ghanshyamsinhji Ajitsinhfi, 
g.c.i.e., K.C.S.i , Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 3 1st May 1^9 
Date of succession — February *11 
Area in sq. miles — 1,167 
Population — 95,946 
Revenue— Rs. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 13 

Dhrol— H. H. Thakor Shaheb Shri Chan- 
drasinhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of — 
Date of birth— 28th Aug. *J2 
Date of succession — ^20th Oct. *39 
Area in sq. miles — 282*7 
Population— 27.639 
Revenue — Rs. 289,281 
Salute in guns- 9 

Oondal— H. H. Maharaja Bhri Bbaga* 
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▼atBinb]i Sagramji g.c.s.i., g.g.i.e., 
Maharaia of — 

Date of birth— 24th Oct. 1865 
Date of 8ucceBBion--]4th Dec. 1869 
Area in eq miles— 1,024 
Population— 2,05 846 
Revenue— Rs. 50,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — ll 

Jnnagadh— Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkhanii, Rasulkhanji K.C.s.i.» 
g.g.i.Em Nawab of— 

Date of birth — 2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of succession — 22nd Jan. 11 
Area in sq. miles— 3,336*9 
Population— 646,1 52 
Revenue— Rs. 1.00,00,000 
Indian State Forces — Junagadh Lancers 
— 178 ; Junagadh Mahabatkhanji 
Infantry 201 
Salute in guns— 15 

Limbdl— Thakor Saheb Shri L. Chhatra- 
salji Digvijaysinhji, Thakore Saheb of — 
Date of birth — 19th Feb. *40 
Date of succession— 6th Jan. *41 
Area in sq. miles — 343.96 

(exclusive of about 207 sq. miles in 
the Collectorate of the Ahmedabad). 
Population— 44,000 nearly 
Revenue— Rs. 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Mopvi— H. H. Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, G.B.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— 26th Dec. 1876 
Date of succession — llth June *22 
Area in sq. miles— 822 
Population — 1 13,023 
Revenue— Rs. 60 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Nawanagar— Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Shri Sir Digvijaysinhji Ranjitsinhji 
Jadeja, G.C.I.B., K.c.s.i., ad.c., Maha- 
raja Jam Sahib of — 

Date of birth — 1st Sept. 1896 
Date of succession — 2nd April *33 
Area in sq. miles— 3,791 
Population — 5,04,006 
Revenue— Rs. 94,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guus— 15 

Palanpnr — Lt -Colonel H. H. Nawab Shri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.I.B., K.C.V.O., Nawab Sahib of — 
Date of birth— 7th July 1883 
Date of succession— 28th Sept. *18 
Area in sq. miles — 1,774*64 
Population— 3,16,856 
Revenue — Rs. 11,64.987 
Salute in guns — 13 

Palitana— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Baha- 
dursiubji Mansinhji, k.o.i.b., k.g.s i., 
Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of birth— drd April ’00 
Data of auocesBion*— ^th Aug. ’05 


Area in sq. miles— 288 
Population — 62,1 50 
Revenue— Rs. 9,00.000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Porbandar— Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Natwarsinhji Bhavsinbji, K.G.S.I., 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of — 

Date of birth— 30 June *01 
Date of succession— ' 0th Dec. ’08 
Area in sq. miles— 642.25 
Population — l ,46 648 
Revenue — Rs. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Radbanpur — H. H. Nawab Saheb Murta- 
zakhan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 1 0th Oct. 1899 

Date of succession — 7th April *37 

Aiea in sq. miles — l,l50 

Popu 1 ation — 70,530 

Revenue — Rs 8,00,000 to 10,00,000 

Salute in guns— 11 

Rajkot— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Pradu- 
mnasinhji, Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of birth— 24th Feb. ’13 
Date of succession— 1 7th August, *40 
Area in sq. miles — 2824 
Population — 1 ,03,033 
Revenue— Rs. 13,40,872 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Wadhwan— H. H. Thakore Saheb Shri 
Buiendrasinhji, Thakore Saheb of — 
Date of birth— 4th January, *22 
Date of succession — 27th July *34 
Area. 242.6 sq. miles excluding the 
area in the British Indian District of 
Ahmedabad. 

Popu 1 ation —50 ,934 
Revenue— Rs. 6 Lacs 
Salute— Permanent 9 guns 

Wankaner— Captain H. H. Maharana 
Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.G.S.I., K.G.I.E., 
Maharana Rajsahcb of — 

Date of birth- 4th January 1879 
Date of succession— 12th June 1881 
Area in sq. miles— 417 
Population — 56.024 
Revenue— Rs. 7,67,000 
Salute in guns— ii 

Indian States (without Salutes) 

Baluchistan State 

Las Bela — Mir Ghulam Muhammed 

Khan. Jam of- 
Date of birth— December 1895 
Date of succession— March *21 
Area in sq. miles— 7,132 
Population— 60 696 
Revenue— Rs. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 
Athgarh— Raia Sreekorau Badhanath 
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Bebarta Patnaik, Baja of — 

Date of birth— 28th Nov. *09 
Date of succession — 22nd June *18 
Area in sq. miles— 168 
Population— 66 , 608 
Revenue— Rs. 1,76.000 

Athmalfk— Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 1 0th November *04 
Date of succession — 3rd November *18 
Area in sq. miles— 730 
Population — 69,749 
Revenue— Rs. 1,81,000 nearly 

Bamra — Raja Bhanuganga Tribhuban 

Deb, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 25th Feb. *14 
Date of succession — 1st January *20 
Area in sq. miles— 1,988 
Population— 1,34,721 
Revenue — Rs. 6,81,000 nearly 

Baramba— Raja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mahapatra, Raja of — 
Date of birth — lOth January '14 
Date of succession — 20th Aug. *22 
Area in sq. miles — 142 
Population— 52,924 
Revenue — Rs. 1,03,000 nearly 

Baud — Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 
Date of birth— 14th March *04 
Date of succession— loth March *13 
Area in sq. miles— 1,264 
Population — 124,411 
Revenue— Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 
Bonai— Raja Indra Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 6th January 1884 
Date of succession — 19th February *02 
Area in sq. miles — 1,296 
Population— 68,178 
Revenue— Rs. 2,36,000 nearly 

Daspalla — Raja Kishore Chandra Deo 
Date of birth — 16th April *c8 
Date of succession— nth December *13 
Area in sq, miles— 568 
Population— 63,833 
Revenue— Rs. 1,41,993 

Dhenkanal — Raja Sankara Pratap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 6th Nov. *04 
Date of succession — I6th Oct, *18 
Area in sq. miles— 1,463 
Population— 2,33,691 
Revenue— Rs. 6,13,000 nearly 

Gangpur— Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of birth— 14th May 1898 
Date of succession— loth June *17 
Area in sq. miles — 2,492 
Population— 3,09,271 
Revenue— Rs. 6,76,000 nearly 

Hindol— Raja Bahadur Naba Kishor 

Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.R.A.B., F.B.S.A., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 14th June 1891 


Date of succession — 10th February *06 
Area in sq. miles— 312 
Population —48,896 
Revenue— Rs. 1,46,000 

Keonjhar— Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhanj Deo, Ruler of — 

Date of birth — 26th December *06 
Date of succession — 12th August *26 
Area in sq. miles — 3,2l7 
Population — 629,786 
Revenue — Rs. 15'56 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara— Raja Harihar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 26th August *14 

Date of succession— 26th December *22 

Area in sq. miles— 244 

Popu 1 a tion —64,289 

Revenue — Rs. 1,22,000 

Kharsawan— Raja Sriram Chandra Singh 

Date of birth— 4th July 1892 

Date of succession — 6th February *02 

Area in sq. miles — 167 

Population— 44,805 

Revenue— Rs. 1,18,000 nearly 

Narsinghpup— Raja Ananta Narayan 
Mansitigh Earichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth — 9th September *08 
Date of succession — 5th July *21 
Area in sq. miles— 207 
Popul a tion —48 ,448 
Revenue— Rs. 1,29,000 

Nayagarh— Raja Krishna Chandra Singh 
Maiidhata, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 15th August *li 
Date ol succession— 7th Dec. 18 
Area in sq miles— 552 
Population— 1 ,6 1,409 
Revenue— Rs. 3,92,210 

Nilgiri— Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Earichandan, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 2nd Feb. *04 
Date of succession- 6th July *13 
Area in sq. miles— 284 
Population —73,109 
Revenue — Rs. 2,14,589 

Pal Lahara — Raja Muni Pal, Raja of — 
Date of birth— 26th November *03 
Date of succession — 18th April *13 
Area in sq. miles — 462 
Population — 23.789 
Revenue— Rs. 76,000 nearly 

Rairakhol — Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 

Date of birth— 1894 

Date of succession— 3rd July *06 

Area in sq. miles — 833 

Population— 31,226 

Revenue — Rs. 76,000 nearly 

Kanpur— Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Raja of — 

Date of birth — About 1887 
Date of Buccession— 12th July 1899 
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Area in sq. miles— 203 
Population— 41 ,282 
Berenue— R b. 66,000 

Seraikella— Raja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 30th July, 1887 
Date of succession --9th Dec. *31 
Area in sq. miles— 449 
Population— 156,374 
Revenue— Rs. 418,000 nearly 

Taleher— Baja Eishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 9th June 1880 

Date of succession — i8th December 1891 

Area in sq. miles— 399 

Population— 86,482 

Revenue— Rs. 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States — {^Bombay Presy) 

Akalkot — Meharban Shrimant Vijayasingh 
Fatehsingh, Raja Bhonsle, Raja of — 
Date of birth — J3th Dec. *15 
Date of succession— 4th April *23 
Area in sq. miles — 1,98 
Population — 92,605 
Revenue — Rs. 7,58,000 nearly 

Anndh— Meharban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Babib, Pant Pratinidhi of — 

Date of birth— 24th Oct. 1868 
Date of succession — 4th November *09 
Area in sq. miles— 501 
Population— 88,762 
Revenue— Rs. 3,38,278-12-1 
Phaltan — Major Rnja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbalkar, Raja of — 

Date of birth — nth September 1S96 
Date of succession— 1 7 th October ’16 
Area in sq. miles— 397 
Population —58,76 1 
Revenue Rs. 8,56.000 

Jath— Lt. Raja Shrimant Vijayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dafle, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 2l8t July *09 
Date of Buccession — i4th August *28 
Area in sq. miles— 981 
Population— 91,099 
Revenue— Rs. 4,24,000 

Jamkhandi— Meherban Shankarrao 
Parashramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Raja Saheb of — 

Date of birth — 6th Nov, *06 
Date of succession— 25th Feb. *24 
Area in sq. miles— 524 
Population— 1, 14,282 
Revenue— Rs. 10,06.716 

Kumndwad (Senior)— Meherban Chinta- 

manrao Bhalchandrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 13th Feb. *21 

Date of succession— lOth September *27 

Area in sq. miles— 182*5 


Population — 88,760 
Revenue— Rs. 3,76,000 nearly 

Kumndwad (Jr.)— Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatro alias Bhausaheb Patwar- 
dhan, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 6th Dec. 1875 
Date of succession — 29th July 1899 
Area in sq. miles — 114 
Population— 34,288 
Revenue— Rs. 2,88,000 nearly 
MIraj (Sr)— Narayanrao Gangadharrao 

alias 'J'atyasaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth — 6th September 1898 
Date of succession — iith Dec. *39 
Area in sq. miles — 342 
Population— 93,938 
Revenue— Rs, 4.41,000 nearly 
Miraj (Jr)— Meherban Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of — 

Date of birth — 4th March 1889 
Date of succession— iHth Dec. 1899 
Area in sq. miles — I96i 
Population — 40,686 
Revenue— Rs. 3,68,615 nearly 

Ramdurg — Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 
Date of birth — i6th Sept. 1896 
Date of succession — 30th April *07 
Area in sq. miles — 169 
Population — S3, 997 
Revenue— Rs. 2,69,000 nearly 
Savaniip— Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth — 7th Oct. 1890 

Date of succession — 30th January l893 

Area in sq. miles — 70 

Population— 16,830 

Revenue— Rs. 1,69,000 nearly 

Mahi-Kantha States 

Ghodasar— Thakor Shri Fatehsingh ji 
Hatansinji Dabhi, Thakor Saheb of — 
Date of birth— 7th August *09 
Date of succession — 3lst May *30 
Area in sq. miles— 16 
Population — 6,708 
Revenue — Rs. 51,000 

Ilol— Thakor Shi vain ghji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth— 3l8t Dec. *io 
Date of Buccession — isth Oct. *27 
Area in sq. miles— 19 
Population— 3,349 
Revenue— Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Katosan— Thakor Takhatsinhji Karan- 

Binhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 9th Dec. 1870 
Date of succession— January *01 
Area in sq. miles— lO 
Population— 4,818 
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Revenue — Rs. 51,000 nearly 

Kliadal—Sardar Shri Fatehaiubji Raj- 
Binhji, Thakor Shri of — 

Date of birth — 1899 
Date of succession — 7th February *12 
Area in sq. miles— 8 
Population — ^2,825 
Revenue — Rs, 35,000 nearly 
Malpur— Raolji Shri Gambhirsinhji 
Himatsinhji— 

Date of birth — 27th Oct. *14 
Date of succession— 23rd June ’23 
Area in sq. miles — 97 
Population— 16,582 
Revenue— Rs. 1,10,000 approx 

Pethapur — ^Thakor Fatehsinhji Gambhir- 
sinhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth— 3rd Oct, 1895 
Date of succession — 1896 
Area in sq. miles — 11 
Population— 3,938 
Revenue — Rs, 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda— Thakor Joravarsinhji of — 

Date of birth— 17th April *14 
Date of succession— 18th July *19 
Area in sq. miles— 11 
Population— 3,424 
Revenue— Rs, 33,000 nearly 

Vijayanagar — Rao Shri Hamir-sinhiji, 
Date of birth— 3rd January *04 
Date of succession — 27th June T6 
Area in sq. miles— 135 
Population — 12,000 (approx) 

Revenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rewa Kantha States 

Bhadarwa— Shrimant Thakur Saheb 

Shree Natvarsinghji Ranjitsinhii, 
Thakor of — 

Date of birth— 19th November *03 
Date of succession — 26th April *35 
Area in sq. miles— 27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda State) 
Population — 13,520 
Revenue — Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 
Jambugodha — Meheiban Ran a Shri 
Raiijitsinhji Gambhirsinhji, Thakore 
Saheb of — Par mar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers. 

Date of birth— 4th January 1892 
Date of succession — 27th September *17 
Area in sq. miles— 143 
Population — 11 ,385 
Revenue— Rs. 142,000/- 

Kadana— Rana Shri Chatrasalji, Thakor of. 
Date of birth— 28th January 1879 
Date of succession — 12th April 1889 
Area in sq. miles — 130 
Population— 15,370 
Revenue— Rs, 1,32,000 nearly 

Nasvadi— Thakor Ranjitsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth— 24th March *05 


Date of succession— 13th Sept. *27 
Area in sq. miles — 1950 
Population — 4,197 
Revenue— Rs 33,000 nearly 

Palasni— Thakor Tndarsinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth — I6tb Aug. 1885 

Date of succession — ^30th May *07 

Area in sq. miles — 12 

Population — 1,766 

Revenue- Rs. 22,000 nearly 

Sihora — Thakor Mansinhjee Karansinhjee, 
Date of birth— 4th November *07 
Date of succession — 13th June *28 
Area in sq. miles— 19 (approx) 
Population— 5300 
Revenue— Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Uchad — ^Thakor Mohomadmia Jitabawa. 
Date of birth — 15th October 1895 
Date of succession — 24th June *15 
Area in sq. Miles — 8*50 
Population - 2,330 
Revenue— Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Umetha — ^Thakor Ramsinhji Raisinhji, 
Date of birth — 19th August 1894 
Date of succession — Ist July *22 
Area in sq. miles — 24 
Popu 1 ation — 5,355 
Revenue— Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipnra — Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of — 
Date of birth — 12th Aug. 1882 
Date of succession — 26th March *22 
Area in sq, miles— 73 
Population — 14,580 
Revenue — Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgarh— Thakur Rai Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth— .3id October 1889 
Date of succession — 30th May *12 
Area in sq. miles— 66 
Population— 10,414 
Revenue — Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Garauli— Diwan Bahadur Chandrabhan 
Singh, chief of — 

Date of birth— 2nd Anril 1883 
Date of succession— 20th Dec. 1883 
Area in sq. miles— 31 
Population — 4,965 
Revenue— Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Jobat — Rana Bhimsing, Rana of — 

Date of birth — 10th November *15 
Date of succession— 20th May *17 
Date of getting Ruling Powers — 14th 
March *36 

Area in sq. miles — 131,20 
Population— 20 945 
Revenue — Rs. 81,550/- 

Kachhi-Baroda — Maharaj Benimadho Singh 
Date of birth — 4th October *04 
Date of succession — 13th June *06 
Area in sq. miles— 34,53 
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Population— 5000 
Revenue— Rs. 71000/- 

Kathiwara— Rana Thakur Sahib 

Onkarsinh]!, Rana of — 

Date of birth — 5th December 1891 
Date of Buccession— 8th June, '03 
Area in nq. miles — 70 
Population — 6096 
Revenue— Kb. 44,880 

Kothi — Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur 8in|j;h, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th July 1892 
Date of Buccession — 8th August '14 
Area in sq. miles— 169 
Population — 20,087 
Revenue — R b. 70,000 nearly 
Kurwal— Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan of — 
Date of birth — let December *01 
Date of succession — 2nd October *06 
Area in sq. miles — 142 
Population- 19.851 
Revenue — Rs. 2,64,000 nearly 

Mota Barkhera— Bhumia Nain Singh of — 
Date of birth — 7th November *07 
Date of Buccession— 4th June *12 
Area in sq. miles— 39 
Population— 4,782 
Revenue— Rs. 53,000 nearly 

Multhan— Dharmalankar, Dharm-bhushan. 
Dharm-Divaker, Shreeman Maharaj 
Bharat Sinbji Sahib, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 1893 

Date of succession— 20th August *01 

Area in sq. miles— 100 

Population— 11 804 

Revenue— Over Rs. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera— Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth— *11 

Date of succession— 27th March *22 

Area in sq. miles— 90 

Population— 5,358 

Revenue — Rs. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo— Chaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth— 1st March *U8 

Date of succession — 3rd Oct. *23 

Area in sq. miles— 53.14 

Popu 1 ation —9 ,038 

Revenue— Rs. 50,000 nearly 

Plploda — Rawat Mangal Singh, Rawat of 
Date of birth— 7th September 1893 
Date of succession — 5th Nov. *19 
Area in square miles — 35 
Popu lation —9,766 
Revenue— Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 

Sarila— Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date of succession- -11th Sep. 1898 
Area in square miles— 35,28 
Population — 6,081 
Revenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Sarwan— Thakur Mahendra Singh 
Date of birth— 6th November *09 


Date of succession— 23rd April *21 
Area in sq. miles— 71 
Population —7, 199 
Revenue — Rs. 60,000 nearly 

Sohawal — Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, C.I.E., Raja of — 

Date of birth— 7th August 1878 
Date of succession — 23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in square miles — 2l3 
Population— 38,078 
Revenue — Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fatehpnr— Dewan Raghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth— 28.1.1895 
Date of succession— 7.4.’41 
Area in square miles — 36 
Population — 6,269 
Revenue — Rs. 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 
Bastar— Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 25th June *29 
Date of succession — 28th Feb. *36 
Area in squaie miles— 13,725 
Population — 6,34,915 
Revenue — Rs. 13,20,699 

Chhuikbadan— Mahan t Bhudhar Kishore 
Das of — 

Date of birth— April 1891 
Date of succession — 30th Sept. *03 
Area in sq. miles — 154 
Population —26,141 
Revenue — Rs. 1,22,000 

Jashpur — Raja Bijay Bhushan Singh Deo 

Date of birth— 11th Jan. *26 

Date of succession— 8th Feb. *26 

Area in sq, miles- 1,923 

Population— 2,23,632 

Revenue— Rs, 3,62,342 

Kanker— Maharajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 17th September *22 
Date of succession— 8th Jan, *25 
Area in sq. miles— 1,429 
Population— 1,22.928 
Revenue — Rs. 3,88,000 

Kawardha — I'hakur Dharmraj Singh 
Chief of — 

Date of birth — 18th August *10 
Date of succession — 4th Feb, *20 
Area in sq. miles — 805 
Population — 72 820 
Revenue— Rs. 2,93,175 nearly 

Khairagarh— Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth — 9th November *14 
Date of succession— 22nd October *18 
Area in sq. mileB~93l 
Population— 157 .400 
Revenue— Rs. 5,80,000 nearly 

Korea— Raja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo. 
Raja of— 
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Date of birth— 8th December ’31 
Date of Buccession — November ’09 
Area in sqr. miles — 1,647 
Population — 90,500 
Revenue— Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai — Raja Drigpal Shah Hathiya Rai of 

Date of birth — 24th September ’04 

Date of succession — 30th October ’18 

Area in sq. miles— 155 

Population — 12 803 

Revenue — Rs. 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandffaon — Mahan t Sarveshwar Das, of — 

Date of birth— 30th March ’U6 

Date of succession— 24th June ’13 

Area in sq miles — 871 

Population — 1,47,919 

Revenue — Rs. 7,91,000 

Ralgarh— Raja Chakradhar Singh, Raja of 

Date of birth — 19th August ’05 

Date of succession— 23rd August ’24 

Area in Sq. miles — 1486 

Population — 2,41,634 

Revenue — Rs. 6,46.000 nearly 

Sakti — Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 3rd Feb. 1892 

Date of succession — 4th July ’14 

Area in sq. miles — 138 

Population — 41,595 

Revenue — Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarangarh— Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singu, 

Date of birth— 3rd Dec. 1888 

Date of succession — 5th Aug. 1890 

Area in sq miles— 540 

Population — 1,17,781 

Revenue— Rs. 3,14,000 nearly 

Surguja — Maharaja Raman uj Saran Singh 
Deo C.B.K., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 4th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession — Slst Dec. ’17 
Area in sq. miles— 6,055 
Population —5,51,307 
Revenue— Rs. 7,58,500 nearly 

Udaipur — Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth — 5th June ’23 
Date of succession— 8th Dec. ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 1,052 
Population — 71 124 
Revenue— Rs. 3,12,000 

Madras State 

Sandur— Raja Srimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb. Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth— 15th November ’08 
Date of Buccession— 5th May ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 167 
Population — 11,684 
Revenue— Rs. 2,03,000 nearly 

Punjab States 

Dnlana — JalaDud-Daula Nawab Mohammad 


Iqtidar AH Khan Bahadur, Mustaqil- 
i-Jan, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession— 2l8t July ’25 
Area in sq miles — 100 
PoT)ulation — 25,8 13 
Revenue— Rs. 1,65,000 nearly 


Kalsla— Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib of — 

Date of birth — 30th October ’02 
Date of succession— 25th July ’08 
Date of investiture with) ,eyn 

full ruling powers : j 22 

Area in sq. miles— 192 
Popul ation — 59848 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 3,50.000 

Pataudi — Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan^ Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 17th March 10 
Date of succession — 30th Nov. ’17 
Area in sq. miles - 53 
Population — 18,097 
Revenue — Rs. 1,40,000 nearly 

Simla mil States 


Baghal — Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of — 

Date of biith — 14th March ’09 

Date of succession — 13th Oct. ’22 

Area in sq. miles — 124 

Population — 25,099 

Revenue — Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Baghat — Raja Durga Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 15th Sept. ’01 
Date of succession — !}Uth Dec. 1941 
Area in sq. miles — 36 
Population — 9.595 
Revenue— Rs. 1.10,000 nearly 

Bhajji— Rana Birpal, Rana of — 

Date of birth — 19th April ’06 
Date of succession — 9th May ’13 
Area in sq. miles — 96 
Population — 14 263 
Revenue— Rs, 99,000 nearly 

Jubbal — Rana Sir Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
K.c.s.i , Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 12th Oct. 1888 
Date of succession— 29th April ’10 
Area in sq. miles — 288 
Popu 1 ation — 28,500 
Revenue — Rs. 8,50.000 nearly 

Keonthal — Raja Hemendar Sen, Raja’of — 

Date of birth — 2l8t January ’05 

Date of succession — 2nd Feb. ’16 

Area in sq. miles — 116 

Population — 25,599 

Revenue— Rs. 1,30,000 nearly 

Kumtaarsain— Rana Vidyadhar Singh, 

Date of birth — 1895 

Date of succession— 24th August ’14 

Area in sq. miles— 97 

Population— 12.227 

Revenue— Rs. 75,000 nearly 
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Nalagarh — Baja Jogindra Singh, Baja of — 

Date of birth— 1870 

Date of succession — 18th Sept. ^11 

Area in sq. miles— 256 

Population— 52,737 

Bevenue— Bs. 2,71,000 nearly 

Tiroch— Thakur Surat Singh, of — 

Date of birth— 4th July 1887 
Date of succession— 14th July *02 
Area in sq. miles— 75 
Population — 4,219 
Revenue — Bs. 1,30.000 nearly 

Western India States 

Bajana— Malek Shri Kamalkhan Jivankhan, 
Chief of— 

Date of birth — 6th December *07 
Date of succession — 2nd Feb. *20 
Area in sq. miles— 183,12 
Population — 14,017 
Revenue — Bs. 1,82,424 average 

Bantwa-Manavadar — Babi Ghulam 
Moyuddinkhanji Fatehdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth — 22nd December *11 
Date of succession — October *18 
Area in sq. miles — 221*8 
Population — 14,984 
Bevenue— Bs. 5,46,000 nearly 

Choda — Thakor Shri Bahadursinhji 
Joravarsinhji, Thakur of — 

Date of birth — 23Td April *09 
Date of succession — 20th January *21 
Area in sq. miles— 782 
Population — 11 ,333 
Bevenue -Bs. 2,11,000 nearly 
Jaadan— Darbar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Chief of — 

Date of birth — 4th November *05 
Date of succession— 11th June *19 
Area in sq miles— 296 
Population — 36,632 
Revenue — Bs. 6,00,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sangani — ^Thakore Shri Pradyumna- 
sinhji 

Date of birth — 5th December *20 
Date of succession— 23-2-30 
Date of Installation— 10-12-40 
Area in sq. miles — 90 
Population— 12,165 
Revenue— Bs. 1,50,000 nearly 

Lakhtar— Thakore Saheb Shri Balavir- 
sinhji, Karansinhji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth — 11th January 1881 
Date of succession— 8th August *24 
Area in sq. miles— 247,438 
Population — 21,123 
Bevenue— Rs. 4,49,000 

Latbi— Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadsinhji, 
Thakor of— 


Date of birth— Slst March *12 
Date of succession — 14th October *18 
Area in sq. miles— '41*8 
Population —8,35 
Revenue — Bs. 1,86,000 

Malia— Thakor Shri Raisinhji Modji, of— 
Date of birth — 14th February 1808 
Date of succession— 20th Oct. *07 
Area in sq. miles— 103 
Population — 12,660 
Revenue— Bs. 3,02,000 

Muli— Thakor Shri Harichandrasinhji, of — 

Date of birth — 10th July 1899 

Date of succession- 3rd December *05 

Aiea in sq miles — 133*2 

Population — 16,390 

Revenue— Bs. 1,57,000 nearly 

Patdi— Desai Shri Baghuvirsinhji, of — 
Date of birth — 8th Jan. *26 
Date of succession— 25th Oct. *28 
Area in sq miles— 39*4 
Population — 2,508 
Bevenue— Bs. 1,14,000 

Sayla — Thakore Saheb Shri Madarsinhji, 
Vakhatsinhji. 1 hakore Saheb of— 

Date of biith— 28th May 1868 
Date of succession — 25th Jan, *24 
Area in sq. miles — 222*1 
Population — 13.351 
Bevenue— Bs. 2,54,000 

Thana Devli — Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Laxman, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 28th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession— 12 Oct. *22 
Area in sq. miles— 94*21 
Population— 11,348 
Revenue— -Bs. 3,00,000 nearly 

I Tharad — Waghela Bhumsinhji Dolatsinhii 
I Thakore of— ^ 

Date of birth— 28th Jan. *00 
Date of succession — 19th Feb. *21 
Area in sq. miles — 1,260J 
Population— 52.839 
Bevenue— Bs. 99,000 nearly 

Vadia— Darbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of — 

Date of birth— 15th March *05 
Date of succession — 7th S^pt. *30 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population —13,749 
Revenue— Rs. about 2 lacs 

Zainabad— Malek Shri Aziz Mahomed 
Khanji Zainkhanji, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth— 21st June *17 
Date of succession— 26th January *23 
Area in sq. miles— 30 
Population— 3,456 
Revenue— Rs. 1,200,000 nearly 
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22 Chattisgarh State ... ... 4,054 3,548 +14’2 157.6 

23 Cochin State ... ... 1,423 1,205 +18*1 504.1 

24 Deccan (and Kolhapur) States ... 2,786 2,458 +13*4 364.5 
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Hindu & Musliite Population in Provinces & States 

CONGRESS PROVINCES 


Provinces 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Madras 

3,305,937 

41,277,370 

Bombay 

1,583,259 

15,602,932 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ... 

7,181,927 

40,905,586 

Bihar (including Chota Nagpur) 

4,140,327 

25,915,043 

Orissa 

124,463 

5,096,431 

0. P. & Berar 

682,854 

13,338,223 

N. W. F. P. 

2,227,303 

142,977 

Total 

19,246,070 

142,278,562 


NON-CONGRESS PROVINCES 


Provinces 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Bengal 

27,497,624 

21,570,407 

Punjab 

13,332,460 

6,328,588 

Total 

40,830,084 

27,898,995 


Assam and Sind, strictly speaking, are not Congress Provinces, 
though in Assam there is a Hindu majority in the population. The 
population of the two Provinces is noted below. 


Provinces. 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Assam 

Sind 

2,755,914 

2,830,800 

4,931,760 

1,016,704 

1 

Total 

5,586,714 

5,948.464 

INDIAN STATES 



Total population 

Population under non-Muslim Bulers... 
Population under Muslim Bulers 

10,657,100 

7,364,600 

3.292,500 

61,467,100 

47,204,200 

14,262,900 




Chronicle of Events 

January 1942 

Repercussions continued unabated not only in India but even in 
England, with respect to the retirement of Mahatma Gandhi from 
active participation in Indian politics. The London Times remarked : 
‘‘Whatever objections the Congress may still sustain to co-operation 
with the Government, or whatever conditions they may seek to attach 
to a new line of action, they no longer base their policy upon un- 
resisting Pacifism". Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, 
in a statement declared : “The simple meaning of the Bardoli resolution 
is that Mr. Gandhi now does not want to carry on Satyagraha on 
behalf of the Congress. He wants to carr> on Satyagraha against 
war on the ground of non-violence only, and only with those Congress- 
men whom ho finds to be 'well up to his standard.'* Mahatma 
Gandhi himself explained his attitude by saving, “My being relieved 
of the direction of Congress Civil disobedience docs not reduce my 
responsibility, but increases it manifold. For one thing, my official 
disconnection with the Congress itself increases my detachment, but 
since detachment never means indifference, my attachment to every 
Congressmen increases and I must speak to him more than before." 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at W’ardha 
after passing the Bardoli Resolution and endorsing the instructions 
issued by the Congress Working Committee to Congressmen on cons- 
tructive programme. 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that his successor was not Mr. Eaja- 
gopalachari or Sardar Patel but Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

Sir 1 ej Bahadur Sapru and twelve other Liberal politicians sent 
a cable to Mr. Winston Churchill, the British Premier, suggesting 
the urgency for immediate action regarding tho Indian policy. 

The Government of India issued two ordinances which gave wide 
powers to the Government to deal with conditions arising from enemy 
attack. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha along 
with other Hindu leaders, was released from jail.-” The Government of 
Bihar issued a Press communique re . the Bhagalpur session of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, Member, Governor General’s Executive Council 
died in New Delhi. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made a statement 
in the House of Commons that the resolutions of various political 
parties in India and statements by leaders contained no satisfactory 
response to the Viceroy’s appeal for unity. 

The Government of India issued orders to release Allama Inayatullah 
Khan Mashriq, the Khaksar leader on account of instructing his follow- 
ers to abandon the militant side of the Khaksar movement for the 
duration of the war. 

Mr V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
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on the A. I. C. C. decision S8,id : "I a,m surprised to £nd why the 
Government should so stubbornly refuse to respond to the overtures 
of the Congress which it has been making overtJy aiiu covertly ever 
since’ the Poona resolution. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Jubilee Convocation of the Benares 
University. In his address, Mahatmaji paid a tribute to the work 
of' Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and deprecated the tendency of 
Persianising Urdu and Sanskritising Hindi. He expressed disappointment 
at tho predominance of English even at the Benares University. 

The ‘Independence Day’ was observed throughout India in accordance 
with the instructions of the A I. C. C. on the 26th. January. — In Calcutta 
Maulana Abul Kalain Azad, the Congress President, addressing a meeting said 
that they had gathered there to take the ‘Independence Pledge’ anew. 
About 12 years ago they had announced at Lahore that the aim of 
the Congress was the securing ot complete independence for India and 
since then: they had been taking this pledge every year on January 26. 

iBt. The Manchester Ojiardian in an editorial on the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution said : “Mr. Gandhi has asked the Woiking Committee of the 
Congress to release iiim from his leadership and the Committee has agreed. 
If, therefore, the Congiess has any idea of considering fi-esh negotiations 
with the Government it is freed fiom what \vas a false position.” 

The London Tunes commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s relinquishment 
of the leadciship of the Congiess, in an editoiial said that not all the implications 
of the event weie clear, but it could be verily said to have clarified the 
political situation in one aspect. ‘'Whatever objections the Congress may 
still sustain to co-oi)eratioii with the Government, or whatever conditions 
they may seek to attach to a new line of action, they no longer base their 
policy upon uniesisting Pacifism, which has been Mr. Gandhi’s recent reply 
to the grave menace with which the Geimari and now' Jai anese aggression 
has confronted India. To that extent tlie complication which has always been 
present while Mr. Gandhi led the Congiess has been removed. On the British 
side, there should be certainly every leadiness to meet half-way all claims 
which take full account both ot the stern i call ties of the Indian Military 
situation, and of the British undertakings to open a full share of responsibility 
to India’s political leades.” 

Mr. Churchill speaking at a Conference of American and Biitish Pressmen 
at Ottawa, said that he would not comment on Mr. Gandhi’s withdrawal from 
the AlJ-Jndia Congress as he was out of touch wdth that particular matter 
at the moment. At another stage, he said that he did not wish to interfere 
with domestic problems of the Great Dominions though he thought that 
“we w'ere more united in this war than wt w’ere last time.” 

General Wavcll in a New' Year Broadcast declared : “We can look back 
on 1941 with satisfaction in spite of some losses and selt-backs. The balance 
is very definitely in our favour.” 

Snd. Two Ordinances issued by the Government of India gave wide powers to 
Government to deal with conditions arising from enemy attack. — The first 
Ordinance empowered provincial Governments to declare that in specified areas 
the following offences would be punishable with death or whipping as an 
alternative to the existing penalties : looting, arson, causing grievous hurt 
with dangerous weapon, sabotage and rape. The second Ordinance, the special 
Courts Ordinance, enabled provincial Governments to set up special courts in 
any area in which a spcciid emergency had arisen as a result of an enemy attack 
on India or a neighbouring country. ’Ihe said couits would be given 
special powers to deal quickly and summarily with certain offences which 
the provincial Government might specify. 

The New Statesman and Nation wrote from London ; “The impact of the war 
on the Congress and the retirement -of Mr. Gandhi aie events of the greatest 
interest and significance. We hope that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery will 
not once again let the opportunity slip by being content to plead the still 
unresolved conflict between the Hindus and the Moslems.” 
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The Spectator said that the resignation of Mr. Gandhi from the leadership 
of the AU-Tridia Congress was an event of nc*e. The acceptance of his 
resignation by the Congress Working^ Committee showed that the Congress 
bad not closed the door of active co-operation in the e/Tort. 

Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad, President of the Indian National Congress 
at a Press Conference in Bombay said : “Before proceeding to Bardoli to 
attend the meeting of the Congress Working Committee, I had said m a speech 
at Bombay that nothing had happened during the last i4 months to warrant 
a change in the attitude of the Congress vis-a-vis the present war : after the 
conclusion of the deliberations of the Working Committee I must repeat the 
same tiling.” 

The Government of Bibar issued a press communique re : the Bhagalpiir 
session of the All-India Hiiuhi Mahasabha, stating, “there has been a consicler- 
able volume of ill-iuiormed criticism and comment, both in the public pi css 
and elsewhere, of the action taken by the Bihar Government in prohibiting 
the session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bhagal])iir dining the Christmas 
holidays. In view of these continued misrcpiesentatioiis of this action, 
His Excellency the Governor deems it necessary to release with the consent 
of Mr Havarkar the correspondence which passed between himself and the 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the Bhagalpur session and to 
explain the setting in which it took place.” 

At the All-India Women’s Conlerence at Cocanada with Mr. V. L. Pandit 
in the chair, several resolutions touching the welfaie of the Indian women 
were passed. 

3rcl. Tlie 12th. Land Mortgage Banks’ Conference was held in Madras. Mr. T. 
Austin, Adviser to liis Excellency the Governor of Madras, 0])ened the Conference. 
Mr. T. A. Ramlingam Cliettiar, President of the Madras Co-operative Central 
Land Mortgage Bank, ^velcomed the delegates. He said : “All parties in the 
country will co-operate with the Government and put foith their efforts to 
the utmost if only the Government will make Indians themselves responsible 
for the Government of the country and the war eflbrt.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy when lie laid the foundation stone of a Home for 
Indian fScamon at Behala, C'alcutla paid a tribute to the magnificent courage, 
loyalty and devotion of Indian seamen and the pait they were playing in 
India’s war efioit. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the C’ongress Pisidcnt, in a statement made at 
Bombay, said : “Mr. Gandlii said that for him it was no more a question of 
meeting them half way or finding a formula on which they could agree. The 
question before him was whether we wcie prepared to take up the position that 
the Congress would not participate in tlie pieBCut war on the ground of non- 
violence alone. We found ourselves unable to go so far dcsjiitc our utmost desiic 
to do so.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addiessing a meeting in Bombay, declared, “We have 
no sympathy with Hitler. We are under no delusion that he will give us our 
freedom. We know that our freedom cannot be a gift either fiom Britain or 
from Hitler.*’ 

Dr. Rajendra Prosad, Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel, A chary a .T. B Kripalaiii and 
Dr. Piofulla Ghosh, issued a statement to the Piess fiom Bombay, saying. “In 
his letter addressed to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad on December M) last, Mr. 
Gandhi mentioned that most of the membeis of the Congicss Working Com- 
mittee difiered from his interpretation of the Bombay lesolution. This is a Wt 
and the Bardoli deliberations have cleared the losition. Mr. fiandhi in a state- 
ment to the Press, made soon after the passing of the re-^oIution of the Working 
Committee, has also pointed out that theie are three schools of thought on the 
issue of war.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii and twelve other Liberal politicians sent a cable to Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the Biitish Premier, suggei-ting the urgency for immediate 
action regarding the Indian policy. They suggested t?iUr nba the conveision and 
expansion of the Central Executive Council into a truly National Government 
consisting entirely of non-officials of all recognised ]aities and communities 
and in charge of all portfolios subject to responsibility to tlie Crown. 

Mr. Yusuf Meher Ally, General Secretaiy of the All India Congress Socialist 
Party, was arrested at Lahore for defiance of the oider of the Punjab Government. 

4th. The 2nd. Political Conference of Madras Fourth Circle Congress Committee was 
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held in Madras. Mr. S. Batyamurti was in the chair. Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit 
opened the conference. — The conference passed a resolution welcoming the Bardoli 
decision. 

Sri J. P. Brivastava, president of the Agra and Oiidh Provincial Hindu Sabha, 
in a statement commenting on the Bihar Government’s action at Bhagalpur, 
said at. Lucknow : “I earnestly appeal to the Viceroy not to allow the Provincial 
satraps to do anything, in the* name of law and order, which would irrevocably 
alienate in this* lioui of suTuemc ciisis the sympathy and support of the Agra 
and Oudh Provincial Iluidii Bablia.” 

The (*ovcrnmcnt of Bihar, in a communique, issued from Patna, announced 
their decision to release fiom custody on the morning of Januaiy 5, all persons 
who were under detention in connexion with demonstrations made by the Hindu 
Mahasabha in Bihar. 

The Woiking Committee of tlie Piiniab Provincial Congress Committee met at 
Tiahore, — Mian Iftikaruddin prcHided. The Committee discussed the internal 
situatioiib with special reference to the decisions of the All-India Congress Woik- 
ing Committee. 

Mr. Haiagopalachan, ex-Piemier of Madras, addressing the Conference of 
City Fourth Circle Coiigiess C’ommittee in Madras, ex])re 0 sed the viovv that the 
(Congress wished to make it peifectly clear that it Avould extend full help to 
Brilain, notwithstanding its adherence to non-violence, if Biitain would do the 
light thing by India. The ofTcr of help had been repeatedly made and the 
blame for i ejecting it Avould lie certainly not at India’s door. 

The thiid party of trainees fiom India was entertained at a luncheon in 
London by the British Council. Mr. Lai, acting High Commissioner for India, 
was present. 

5th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq, Bengal Premier bioadcasting fiom Calcutta, emphasized 
the vital im))Oitancc of taking shelter in case of an airraid. 

Pandit .lawiiailal Nehru, in a statement to the J)aihj HeiaJd on Dr. Edward 
Thompson’s a]>peal to him, said ; “In India and elsewheie the ]>ace of events 
during the past two years has made a tremedous difierence to people’s minds 
and none of us, even if we so willed, can ignore this solid background of reality”. 

The New Yo^k Herald-Tribune, in a leading article, headed, “Gandhi steps 
aside,” said : ‘l^hiends of India note wdth relief that the National Congress Party 
is now reaching tow^anls a policy of eo-opeiation with Biitain in the war effort. 
Tliat the Congress lesponds thus to the logic of events may herald better times 
for India, once the war aggressors have been put down.” 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar President of the All-1 ndia Hindu Mahasabha, w^as released 
from the Gaya Central Jail wheic he was detained for eleven days in connexion 
wdth the Bhagalpur session of the Mahasabha. 

The Working Committee of the Delhi Provincial Hindu Mahasabha passed a 
resolution taking exception to the Communique issued by the Bihar Government, 
justifying their action in banning the Hindu Mahasabha session at Bhagalpur. 

Mahatma Gandhi addicsaing a meeting of the Gujrat Provincial Congress 
Committee and Congress workers in Gujrat declared : “Whatever be my opin- 
ion, you must exercise your full judgment in this matter.’* 

Dr B. B. Moonje, Mr. N. C. Chattel jee, Bhai Parainanand, Padamraj Jain, 
Raja Maheswar Dayal Beth, Mr. Ashutosh Lahiry and other workers of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, numbciing about 4CX), were also released from the Central 
Jail at Bhagalimr. 

The President of the India League in America, Jagjid Bingh, sent a message to 
Mr. Churchill from New York stating : We have been gratified at the recent 
news from India that the Indian National Congress is contemplating a reorien- 
tation of its policy and preparing to join the wai efforts in India. We are in full 
accord with the steins suggested to you by our compatriots in India.” 

A communique issued by the Government of Bengal stated : ‘ The Government 
are determined so far as it lies in their power now to root out profiteering with 
a firm hand, at any rate in respect of the necessaries of life.” 

7th. Mr. G. S. Bozman, Secretary, Indians Overseas Department at a Press Con- 
ference in New Delhi, explained the arrangements proposed to be made to 
obtain information about Indians in attacked or occupied areas in the Far East. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement from Bardoli pointed out inter alia : “As far 
as may be I have been endeavouring to study the internal and e ternal reactions 
to the Working Committee resolution. My being relieved of the direction of Con- 
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gress civil disobedience does not reduce my responsiblity, but increases it 
manifold. For one thing my official disconnection with the Congress itself in- 
creases my detachment but since detachment never means indifference, my attach- 
ment to every Congressman increases, and I must speak to him more than before.” 

Raja Maheswar Doyal, after his release from Bhagalpur said at Lucknow : 
‘This crowning act of folly and short-sightedness was a blessing in disguise, 
because while it exposed the nakedness of Government’s onslaught on the 
elementary civil rights of the most impoitant community in India, it served to 
solidify and consolidate the Hindu opinion behind the Mahasabha. 

8th. Sir Akbar Hydari died in New l)elhi after 17 days of illness. He was Member 
for Information and Broadcasting, Goveinor-Crenerals Executive Council. He 
was also Leader of the House in the Council of Htatc. 

The Madras Legislatuie Congics^ Paity, ado])tcd by an ovei whelming majority 
a resoluting Avclcoming the Bardoli decisiun of the Congress Working Committee 
and reiterating the National Demand. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Sccictary ot 8tate for India made a statement in the House 
of Commons that the lesolutions of \anous iiolitical parties in India and state- 
ments by leaders contained no satisfactory response to the Viceroy’s appeal for 
unity. 

The Congress President, i\Ia'iLina Abul Kalam Azad in a statement declared : 
“If there is any man in this country, or outside, who has interpreted the 
Bardoli resolution in the sense that Mahatma (iandhi has witlidrawn from the 
Congress leadersliip, I would say that he knows nothing about Mr. Gandhi 
or almut the Congress. . ..The simide meaning of the Bardoli resolution is 
that Mr. Gandhi now does not want to cany on ^Satyagraha on behalf of the 
Congress. He wants to carry on Satyagiaha against all war on the ground 
of non-violence only, and only with those Congressmen whom he finds to be 
well up to his standard.” 

The happenings in connexion Avith the banned Hindu Mahasabha session 
at Bhagalpur were desi*nbed by several Hindu leaders, who had been released 
from jail, in Calcutta. The Mayor of Calcutta, Mr. P N. Brahma jiresided. 

A communique from New Delhi stated : “The Government of India are 
aware of the anxiety and desire for information evinced in many parts of India 
regarding the welfare of the Indian jiojmlation in Biiima.” 

Commenting on the a])i)eal to the Prime Minister by thirteen leading Indian 
“Moderates,” the I'tmea (Loudon) said that tlieir ])io]>osal8 “to abolish the 
need of continual reference by cable to the Secrelary of Htate so that the 
powers of the Crown can be exercised by the Viceroy and Ids Government,” 
were conceived in a constructive and piogressive spirit and expressed an Indian 
rather than a party point of view. 

Lord Samuel, sjieaking in the House of Lords, said that political parties in 
India seemed to have gained a greater sense of the Avoild situation. ‘It was 
said that it was obvious that no great constitutional changes would be made 
in India during the coiiise of the great war. I submit that so far from being 
obvious, such a conclufeioii is Avholly unjustified.” 

9th. The weekly paper Tt???e and 7"ide (London) said ; — “Mr. Gandhi’s retirement 
from the leadership of the Indian National Congress gets lid of the basic 
unreality of the situation.” 

The Daily Herald attacked Mr. Ameiy in a leading article, describing him 
as a weak and timorous Minister who Avould be remembered as a Secretary of 
of State for India who at a time of great emergency and a great opportunity 
neither measured up to the emergency nor grasped the opportunity. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, in a statement fiom Poona, said : Tt is a good sign in 
my view that opinion favourable to the declaration of India’s freedom, at least 
after the war. is being concentrated and directed against the British Cabinet 
from all quarters simultaneously from the Congress, the Moderate leaders, the 
Hindu Mahasabha in India, the Liberal and Radical members of the British 
Parliament, the British Press and also by spokesmen of American public 
opinion. Only Mr. Jinnah is taking his stand upon the August declaration.” 

10th. At the second annual Conference of the Bengal Radical Democratic Party 
in Calcutta, the necessity of helping the anti-fascist movement to grow so as to 
make the war effort “pui^posive and democratic” was urged upon the government. 

Lord Meston, President of the Liberal Party organization and ex-Governor of 

5 
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tbe Punjab in an artbrlo in '-SirTr" (London) said : "A bo'd seroke can now 
satisfy India/' Stioiigly roiKlcmning Mr. Jinnali s Pakistan as tantastic non- 
sense’, TiOid Meston addt‘d : “Politn*iil agitation is having viitiially no effeet 
on the loyalty of the vast majority of the people to oiu* cause. T^et a Convention 
be summoned rei)reBentative of all leading interests in India including 
Princes. Let it sit down and woik out the broad lines of the < on&titution in accor- 
dance with India’s wislies. 

The significance of tlic resolution ado| tod by the Congress Working Committee 
at Bardoli was explained by Mr. C. Kajagopala-bari at a public meeting in 
Madras. Mr. K. V. Naidu inesided. 

His Excellency the Viceroy held a provincial Durbar at Hyderabad. His 
Excellency spoke on the iinj)ortance of civil defence woik. 
lllh. His Excellency Oencinl Sir Arcliibald Wavell, Comm andor-in -chief in India 
issued an “(Jrdcr of the Day”. “On leaving India and le’inquishing the 
appointment of Commander-in-chief in the Indian Command, I wish all lanks 
of the Itoyal Indian Navy, tlie Ibitish and Indian Armies and the Air Forces 
the best of fortune for 1042 and the future.” 

The Executive Council of llic Bengal Provinc ial Congress Committee at its 
meeting decided to revive all the Congiess Committees including the B. 1’. C. 
C. exevUitive and its branch organizations in accordance with tlie instructions of 
Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, the Congiess Picsident. 

Mr. M. N. Roy observed at a rally of tlic Radical Deniociatic Party in 
Calcutta : “At last the w^ar has readied" our door<?. It is no lomrer a distant 
rumbling. It is foolieli even now to maintain that w’e can be indifferent to it. 
regal ding it ns a great sliow which avc can only watch. Before long it may 
penetrate our Jicarths and liomes.” 

Mr. V. 1). Savarkar, President of the All -India Hindu Mahasabha and 
several delegates who went wuth him to attend tlie Bhagal])ur session of the 
Mahasabha, wore accorded a reception at a ]uiblic meeting held by the Bombay 
Ih'ovincial Hindu Mahasabha in Bombay. Mr. 8avarkar narrated the story 
of the Bhagalpur session of tlie Mahasabha and said that at Bhngalpnr he fouiul 
demonstration of a pan-Hindu spiiit, which had not found such expression 
daring the last 400 years. 

12th. The Oiissa Provincial Congress Committee after a lengthy discussion on 
the Baidoli resolution of the Working Committee, adopted a resolution in 
favour of Mahatma Uamlhrs policy. 

j3th. The Working Committee of the Congress had a brief session at Wardhaganj 
and adjonnied attei im^sing two rrsoluiions lelating to the obseivanee of the 
Independence Day and ])rimary memheibhip of the Congress. The Committee 
issued instructions to Congressmen on the observance of Independence Day, 
the refnnetioning of Congress Committees and ihe enrolment of piimaiy 
members. 

Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad, commenting on tlie Bardoli decision, said tfer aha : 
“The Bombay resolution of the Woiking Committee of the Congiess was 
interpreted hv the general public as meaning that the Congiess refused 
particijiation in the war on tlie ground of their belief in complete non-violence. 
Mr. Gandlu himself, who was the aiPhor of the resolution, took the same 
view. He soys in his recent letter to the Congress President : ‘1 had interpreted 
it to mean that the Congress was to refuse paitieipation in the iiresent, 
or fill wars, on the ground piincinally, of non-violence. I found to my 
astonishment that most meinlicis differed from my interpietation’.” 

14th. His Exiellency Sir Bertram Glaney, Governor of the Punjab, addressing 
a Durbar at Arnliaha, made an appeal to RiO peoj'le of India (o tiy to achieve 
what was being achieved by the Allied Governments on so ranch vaster a 
scale in the matter of warstiategy. 

The Congress Working Committee at Waidha eonsidend the feasibility of 
holding the annual soshion of tlie Congress and decided against it in view of the 
political situation. The Committee disciissed seveial lontine matters connected 
with the Working of the Congress organization and the advisability of 
Congress "members continuing in local bodies &. 

15tb Mahatma Gandhi speaking on the Bardoli resolution at the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting at Wardba said : “1 want you to accept this 
resolution ; 1 cannot compel you but I can reason with you and 1 can argue 
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with you. There is fi poBHihility of f^roups being formed to canvnBa Bupport. 
but I want you to accept this lesohUiou without icseire, I fully commend 
the Bardoli lesolntion for your aeeeptanee» The Baiuoli resolution is not a 
copy of J*ooiia. It is faultless. 'J’he Poona resolution was a mistake. At one 
time 1 decided to divide the House to find who is with me, but in view of the 
Congress atmosphere and comments about us, my non-violence advised me to 
ask you to support the resolution/’ 

Mahatma uandhi declaied that his successor was not Mr. Eajagopalachari 
or t5ardar Patel but Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. “He has political differences 
with me, but there is no split amongst us. There is no split in the Congress, 
we work as one family.” 

Maulatia Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, made a statement 
at the Wardha Congiess Committee meeting saying, “we aie now exactly where we 
stood 16 mouths ago, we have not moved an inch forward. Nothing has happened 
that would make us change our attitude. We do want a change and we do 
want to obtain contiol of tJie Government of our country, irrespective of 

whether there is war or peace Our position is that of non-participation 

and non-co-opeiatiou in war effort. That was the })osition in 1940 and that 
is the position today. The Biitish Government have not done anything that 
would invite us to reconsider our position.” 

16lh. The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at Waidha after 
passing the Baidoii Kesolutioii and endorsing the instructions issued by the 
Congiess AVorking Committee lo Congressmen on constiiictive programme. — Only 
15 members voted against the main lesolution in a house of 219, Various 
amendments which were moved were either withdrawn or negatived. 

A communique fiora New' Delhi stated that His Majesty tlie King was pleased 
to approve the appointment of (leneial Hir Alan Fleming Hartley, K.C.s.l , C.B., 
D.8.O., to be Commander-in-Chief in India (and a Member ot the Oovernor- 
General’s Executive Council) in succession to Geneial Sir Archibald Percival 
Wavell, GOB., M.c. 

The weekly periodical 'Spectator' (i..ondon) commenting on the Indian Moder- 
ates' appeal lo Mr. Churchill and their Foui-Points Progiamme for India stated : 
^^This is a document that deserves a warmer welcome than it has so far received. 

The details of it may be open to challenge The test of the piogramme is 

its inherent practicability, more than its autlioiship. 1'he essenlml fact is that 
at last a scheme has come out of India which can, with few modiffcations, be 
whole-heartedly approved.” 

Pandit Jawbnilal Nehru, in replying to the debate in the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting, ciiticised the tendency to be caiiied away by slogans and 
catch woids. Ho far as he could see, Communists, Hocialists and (ilandhists weie 
equally victims to that tendency. Hocialism or Oommunisni never meant the 
aj^plication of abstract theoiies based on expeiiences ot Western countiies with- 
out regaid to conditions in India He for one, would accept that type of 

freedom, imperfect though it was, and would then tiy to remedy the defects and 
build up a new stiuctuie of society, which would be fiee fiom peiiodical wars 
and the use of violence. 

17tb. Mahatma Gandhi addressed representatives of Piovincial Congiess Committees 
and members of the Woiking Committee at Waidha, on the immediate task 
before Congiessmen and the consti active piogiamme. He also replied to questions 
put by membeiB. Mahatma Gandhi in his speech dealt with vaiious aspects of 
the constructive programme, with paiticular lefeience lo the Hindu-Moslcm unity, 
removal of untouchability, the ehaika and the organization of a volunteer corps. 
He emphasized that a meie pact between the Congiess and the Moslem League 
would not solve the communal problem ; such a pact, he said, was applicable 
only to the carrying out of the Paihamentary piogiamme. 

Under the auspices of the Calcutta Defence Committee of the Eadical Demo- 
cratic Party, Bengal, a conference was held in Calcutta, in which a decision to 
launch a campaign to allay panic and to educate the people as to their duties 
in an emergency, was taken. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in the course of a statement at Wardhaganj, 
denied that the Congress had rejected the path of honourable settlement with 
Britain. He agreed with Gaiidhin and Rajaji that, if no positive terms had been 
put forward, it was because the Congress did not want to invite a fresh insult. 

Mr. Asaf All, a member of the Congress AA orking Committee, in an interview, 
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declared ; “It is now for those who profess to be fighting for freedom, democracy 
and a just order in the world to decide whether a situation can be created for 
enlisting a free India’s national collaboration to win a just victory and establish 
lasting pence.” 

18th. Sir Victor Sassoon, in an inteiview in Bombay, suggested that the Secretary 
of State should hand over all his powers daring the war to the Viceroy, who should 
declare a state of national emergency and rule India as a temporary ^Dictator’. 

A communique from New Delhi stated : *'ln view of a statement issued by 
Allama Inayatullah Khan Mashriqui instructing his followers to abandon the 
militant side of the Kbaksar movement for the duration of the war, the Govern- 
ment of India have issued orders releasing him from custody but restricting his 
residence for the present to the Madras rresidency.” 

Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar observed at Wardha : “I am disappointed that 
the Congress resolution does not attempt to make the best use of the present 
unrivalled opportunity for the country’s freedom but I am pleased that the 
Congress is now free from the metaphysical leadership and has come down to 
the level of ordinary i)olitics.” 

19th. The Government of Bengal issued a pamphlet dealing with the aolion to be 
taken by the people befoie, duiing and after an air raid. It stated : ‘‘Remember 
that it depends on you whether the ordinary life of the community goes on 
smoothly. Go to your factoiy, office or other woik as if nothing had happened. 
By doing this you will continue to help yourself by earning your pay and helping 
others by not stopping w'oik.” 

Major Akbar Khan of the Royal Indian Army Supply Corps, recounting his 
experiences of the war and the events on the continent in 1939 and 1940, said 
in Madias : ‘Tf wc are determined, as the peoi>Ie of London weie deteimined 
in 1940, that nothing would make us leave our homes short of military^ necessity, 
our cities will be saved as London was saved.” 

Mr. R. K. Shidwa, Leader of the Bind Assembly Congress Party, in an inter- 
view in Bombay said : “The Bardoli resolution lias brought all the parties in 
the Congress together and put Biitain in an awkward position.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, in an interview at Nagpiii, said : “My approach has always 
been one since my childhood. The appioach should be humane, social and 
generous. Let us woik on the basis of give and take.” 

20th. Mr. Churchill slated in the House of Commons that the communication from 
Bir Tej Bahadur Bnpiu and other Indian leaders leached lum only after his 
departuie from Washington and that he would be replying to the Indian leaders. 
— He added that he was not sure whether it would be advantageous to raise 
far-reaching constitutional questions at a time wdien the enemy was at the 
gates of India. 

Sir Giiija Bhanker Bajpai, High Commissioner for India in the United States, 
in a siieech to the Beivice Club (New Yoik) said that anti-Axis solidarity as 
expressed in the Washington Declaration by the united nations left no doubt 
as regards the final outcome of the war. — Sir Giiija Bhanker declared that the 
north and the north western provinces alone could provide a front-line fighting 
force of 8,000,000 men. Jn tw’o years of war the Indian Army had expanded 
to over 1,000,000 men. * 

Mr. C. Kajagopalachari declared in Madras : “The passage of time and delay 
and the consequent change of circumstance may render participation ineffective 
in degree, but in self-defence there is no point of time at which the nation can 
give it up as hopeless.’’ 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukeijee, Finance Minister, Bengal, in a statement from 
New Delhi, said : “i had a full and frank discussion with the hon. Home 
Member about various points concerning Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose’s case. It 
will not be correct to say that I came away with the impression that there was 
a possibility of Mr. Bose’s early release.” 

The All-India Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition, organized in connection 
with the Benares Hindu University Silver Jubilee celebrations was opened by 
Babu Rajendra Prasad in the absence of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
at Benares. 

2l8t. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in the 
course of a statement on the A. 1. C. C. decision, in Bombay, said : “I am 
surprised to find why the Government should so stubbornly refuse to respond 
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to the overtures of the Congress which it has been making overtly and covertly 
ever since the Poona resolution. The Government has nothing to fear while the 
Congress is led by men like Mahatma Gandhi who have been not only pro- 
Government but sincerely pro- British throughout their life.*' 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Jubilee Convocation of the Benares University. 
The Maharaja of Bikaner, the Chancellor of the University, having been prevented 
from attending the Jubilee, the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Pro-Chancellor 
presided. — Mahatma Gandhi in his addiess paid a tribute to the work of Pandit 
Malaviya, and deprecated the prevailing tendency to Peisianize Uidu and to 
Sanskritize Hindi. He expressed disappointment at the predominance of 
English even at the Benares Hindu University. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. in an address at Tambaram (Madras), explained the 
need for Britain responding to India’s demand at the juncture and equating 
Indian patriotism with the defence of India. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi addiessed a meeting of U. P. Congress workers at Benares and 
discussed the attitude that Congressmen should adopt towards the official A. R. P, 
organization, and the propriety or otherwise of their undertaking war-contracts. 

An amendment to the Defence of India Rules confeiing wide powers on the 
Government in regard to trade disputes in India was published in a Gazette 
of India Extraordinary. — The amendment gave power to the Government to 
prohibit a strike, or lock-out, in connexion with any trade dispute ; to refer or 
authorize the Provincial Government to refer any trade dispute for conciliation 
or adjudication. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner in the House 
of Commons that he had no further statement to make resiiecting the political 
situation in India. 

23rd. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal decided to set up a Civil Defence 
Advisory Council, which would meet at regular intervals under the chairmanship 
of His Excellency or Mr. San tosh Kumar Basil, Minister-in -charge of Co-ordinat- 
ing Civil Defence. *i'he Advisory Committee would receive information regarding 
the progress of civil defence measures, and would iufoim His Excellency and 
the Minister in touch with public opinion thereon. 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced from New Delhi that the following 
were appointed as members, from the Indian States, for pni)'oscs of the scssioi) 
of the National Defence Council commencing on February 2 , 1942 . His Highness 
the Maharaja Rana of Dholpur, His Highness the Raja of Faiidkot, the Nawab 
of Chbataii, His Highness the Maharaja of Indoie, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jaipur, His Highness the Mahaiaja Jam Saheb of Navvangar, His Highness 
the Nawab of Junagadh, His Highness the Maharaja of Rajpipla and His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 

The significance ot the decision arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee 
at Waidha regarding the future programme of the Congress was clearly explained 
by Mr, C. Rajagopalachari at a public meeting in Madras, under the auspices 
of the Madras District Congress Committee. Mi. 8. Satyamurti presided. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari addressing a public meeting held under the auspices 
of the District Congiess Committee (Madras) on ‘‘Defence and the Deadlock” 
expressed the hope that Britain would win the war and that a democratic form 
of Government would be established in India with the representatives of the 
people administering the country. 

24th. A resolution calling on the British Government to recognize immediately 
the national independence of India was passed at an India League Independence 
Day demonstration in London, 

25th. Mahatma Gandhi, under the caption “communal unity” wrote in the Harijan : 
‘ Freedom will not come through parliamentaiy effort Therefore, communal 
pacts, which they are good if they can be had, are valueless unless they are 
backed by the union of hearts.” He continued : “Without such a union, there 
can be no peace in the land. Even Pakistan can bring no peace, if there is 
no union of hearts. This union can come only by mutual service and 
co-operative work.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, exi)lained the constructive 
programme of the Congress and appealed to all parties to co-operate in non- 
political work, as the greatest neea of the immediate present “is to feed the 
the hungry and clothe the naked. 
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26tli. The Madras Government iBBued orders on Mr. Priest ley’s report on his 
enquiry into the disturbances in Nellore duiinp: the Dasera festival and after. — 
The order without laying the blame on either community, stated that the Gov- 
ernment had decided to prohibit tiger disguises except under police license and 
that for some time to come no such license would be issued. The customary 
rights of both communites, however, the older added, would be enforced. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting oiganized by some Shias at 
Allahabad, paid a tribute to the great example of courage and sacrifice for a cause 
set by Hnzrat Imam Husain. He said that in these days of mighty events and 
revolutionary changes, each individual, each community and each nation had to 
develop courage and the capacity for saciifice if they wanted to play their part 
in the world’s drama. He hoped this would be the lesson which they would 
derive from the martyidom of Imam Husain and that all people of India, to 
whatever religion thay belonged, would join bauds in friendship and amity to 
achieve the common goal of India’s fieedom. 

In accordance with the instructions of the All-India Congress Committee, 
‘‘Independence Day” was observed throughout India in the usual manner. — 
Addressing a meeting in Calcutta, in celebration of the ’’Independence Day,” 
the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, said that they had gathered 
there to take the ‘Independence pledge’ anew. About twelve years ago they had 
announced at Lahore that the aim of the Congress was the securing of complete 
independence for India, and since then they had been taking this pledge every 
year on January 26. 

The Working Committee of the Provincial Moslem League ( Bengal ) at a 
meeting in Calcutta, took disciplinary action against the Nawab Bahadur of 
Dacca and Khan Bahadur Hasliem Ali Khan, who weie exi)ellcd by the Com- 
mittee from the various offices under the League, as also from the piimary mem- 
bership of the organization. Mr. A. R. 8iddiqi presided. 2 he Committee eiidoised 
the action taken by the Calcutta Distnet Moslem League against Mr. Hyed 
Budruddoja. member of the Woiking Committee of the Provincial League, 
expelling him fiom the membership of the League. 

27th. The Evacuees Reception Committee, set up in Calcutta under the auspices of 
the Governor of Bengal and with the SheiifF of Calcutta as the Chairman, formed 
five sub-committees to render assistance to the members of the various commii- 
iiities arriving from Burma and Malaya. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari’s message to the people of Tiruvarna was “prepare 
for defences. The war is a blesBing in disguise.” 

28tb. A recurring cost of Rs. 15,000 and a non recurring cost of Rs. 44,21,000 for 
new schemes was included in the second supplementary statement of expenditure 
of the Bihar Government for 1941-42 

Among various resolutions passed by the Bengal Provincial Hindu Maha- 
sabha in Calcutta, was one calling upon Hindu Habha organizations throughout 
the province to co-operate with the authorities in civil defence. The resolutions 
which stood in the name of Mr. N. C. Chattel jee, uiged particular co-opeiation 
with A. K. P, organizations “to cope with the ravages likely to be caused by air 
raids.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in a broadcast message stated : 
“The danger to Bombay at present is small. Certainly, no one with work to do 
should leave, and the Government is making preparations to help you in case an 
attack should ever come in your way.” 

29th. The Government of Bengal decided to put pressure on landlords and employers 
in the city and suburbs to take A. R. P. measures for the safety of their tenants 
and employers, respectively against air laids. 

At the first meeting of the Central Sugar Advisory Board, in New Delhi, 
with Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar in the chair, the question of the extension of the 
International Sugar Agreement expiring in August 1942 was considered and the 
general view was against the continuance of such agreements. 

80th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s statement as Chairman of the National Planning 
Committee, about the Eastern Group Conference, Government’s policy in the 
industiial field and the pioposed establishment of an automobile plant in Sind 
was contradicted in a Press Note issued by the Commerce Department. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a mammoth 
meeting at Patna said : “The British Government has not so far changed its 
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attitude towards India not is it p;oing to change. It is quite certain that the 
utter helplessness that spreads in this country of 4 hundred million people 
is due to the British Government. Had power been in the bands of the 
Indians the situation would have been quite different, Indians would have 
been friends at this time of war. This was not to be. Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Amery could never accommodate themselves to the changing woild.” 

The supersession of the liUcknow Municipal Board for three years and 
the appointment of a Committee of non -officials to manage its affairs, was 
recommended by the Inquiry Committee ajipointed by the Government of the 
United Piovinces. 

Opening the third annual Conference of Labour Ministers and Advisers 
in New Delhi, Sir Feioz Khan Noon, Labour Member, Government of India, 
emydiasised tlmt there was no time in the history of India when a speedy 
settlement of labour problems was more urgent than to-day. If India’s war 
production was to go forwaid unhampered they must avoid strikes and lock- 
outs at all costs “and we must handle all problems of labour and industrial 
development with sympathy and iore8ig,ht.” 

Slst. A despatch received from Mr. Hutchins, the Government of India’s Agent 
in Burma, stated : whatever work is being done in Rangoon today is being 
done by Indian merchants and Indian labour. 

]?.ai Sahel) S. C. Ghosh, in his presidential address at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Bengal Millowneis* Assoeiation in Calcutta made a reference 
to the scheme for the pioduction and sale of standard types of cloth at cheap 
prices for the poorer people. 

The Senate of the Calcutta University, at it annual meeting, vested its 
syndicate with certain cmeigency powers to deal with difficulties arising out 
of conditions created by the war. — 'J'hese emergency power related to conditions 
of study and examinations and allied matters. 


February 1942 

The visit of Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang- 
Kai-Shek was the unique feature of the month. The object of the 
Generalissimo's visit \vp«s to discuss with the Government (f India 
and in particular with the Commander-in-Chief, matters of common 
interest to both the countries (Cliina and India). 

The 3rd session of the National Defence Council opened at the 
Viceroy's House, New Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell made a statement 
to the Council on the general question of fifth column activities in 
India. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal paid a tribute to the 
work of the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

Tlie situation in India was debated in the House of Lords, when 
Lord Faringdon (Labour) drew the attention of the Government to 
one of the most important problems of the time. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at 
Leeds, said, “we are pledged to help India to attain as soon as 
possible after the war to the same position of freedom and equality 
with ourselves as is enjoyed by the Dominions.’’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a speech at Allahabad, said, “Neither 
self-complacence nor self* deception is going to do any good to India 
or to England. Repeated asseverations of righteous intentions can take 
us nowhere. I am anxious that my friends in England should realise 
and shall cease to deceive themselves.’’ 

A meeting of the Organizing Committee of the Moslem Majlis 
was held in Calcutta, with Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy in the Chair. 
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A provincial standing committee was formed with Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
II uq, as president. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a reception in honour 
of Marshal Chiang-Kai*Shek and his wife, said that the visit set a seal 
upon the comrcideship in arms of two nations. 

Two of the Bengal Ministers were allowed to interview Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, in the Trichinpoly Jail in Madras. 

The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly opened 
in Now Delhi 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. L. S. Amery) replying to 
a question in tlie House of Commons, said : “The Government are 
anxious that India should bo afforded the same opportunities as the 
Dominions of ])oing repress nted in the war cabinet and on the Pacific 

war Council His Majesty’s Government has accordingly invited 

the Government of India to arrange for such representation, if they 
so desire.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, giievances against the 
Income-Tax Department were narrated and remedies demanded in the 
course of the debate on the resolution asking for reforms in the 
Department. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ “If the Nazis come to 
India, the Congress will give them the same fight that it has given 
Groat Britain.’* 

A statement was made in the Bengal Assembly hy the Chief Minister, 
Mr. Huq and IMr. S K. Bose, Minister for Public Health that the Bengal 
IMinistry was doing everything in its power to repatriate Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose to Bengal or to get him transferred to a place near 
about Bengal. 

The Government of India turned down the recommendation of the 
Bengal Ministry to transfer Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose from Trichinopoly 
Jail to a prison in Bengal. 

Maulana Abul Kalara Azad expressed his surprise, in a statement, 
at the arrest of some Punjab Congress leaders re : Sales Tax agitation. 
He asserted that the said leaders were peace-makers and not agitators. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Cripps, Leader of the 
House, in reply to the two-day war debate, referred to India and 
said that the British Government were much concerned as to the whole 
question of unity and strength of India. 

Ist. Mr. K. M. Mnnshi, presiding over the Akliand Hindustan Conference in 
New Delhi declared : 'The dangeis of the hour must awaken the wisdom of all 
communities and interests and ought to make us realize that we should not 
allo%v future ambition to frustrate a programme of piesent safety.” 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, complained that 
the Defence of India Act had been used by the Government of Bengal against 
Moslem League ollicc-beaiers, woikers and students whose policy was not 
to obstruct the war effoit. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legislative 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting at Poona, said ; ‘‘Today, the war is not 
only at the doors of India, but economically, and militarily, it has affected 
India herself. We have to consider our duty towards our own people, to give 
them strength and courage and hearten them in the trials to come ; and, when 
it is a choice of duties, our choice will be in the directiou of giving them 
courage and averting anarchy and disaster. The Congress, has therefore, for the 
winmpnt. decided to concentrate its efforts on organising voluntarily the people 
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of this country. But that does not relieve us from examining the political side 
of the question, as far as Britain and India are concerned.’* 

Mr. Jagi wan Ram, ex- Parliamentary Secretary and Secretary, Bihar Provin- 
cial Congress Committee presiding over the eighth session of the All-India 
Depressed Classes Conference, observed : “We stand for the country’s 
independence, but at the same time we stand for our own freedom ; we stand 
to end our social, religious and economic exploitations, and stand for equality 
in Hindu society”. 

2nd. Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari who returned to Madras after a tour in the 
southern districts, in an interview, observed that all the demonstrations and 
meetings held during his tour showed an increased coniidence in the Congress. 
If nothing else,” he said, “our talks to the people have allayed panic and 
have made them more ready to face difficulties ” 

A Press Communique said that the third session of the National Defence 
Council opened at the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. His Excellency presided 
both in the morning and in the afternoon : — At the outset the Council decided 
to send a message of congratulations to General Sir Archibald Wavell on his 
appointment as supreme commander in the Bouth-west Pacific. The Home 
Member. Sir Reginald Maxwell, made a statement to the council on the general 
question of fifth column activities in India. Civil Defence was the next subject. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, presiding over the 
annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta, paid a tribute to the 
Society for the manner in which it was carrying on its work in the face of 
difficulties caused by the war. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Gorakhpur, reiterated his faith 
in the establishment of peace in the world only when all nations became 
independent and were grouped together in a world federation constituted of 
smaller federations of nadons. 

Sir Girija Bankar Bajpai, Agent General for India in the United States, 
broadcasting on “India’s war effort” from Washington said ; “My people are 
fighting for everything they hold worthwhile, their inheritance of the past as 
well as their hope for the future.” 

8rd. Mr. N M. Joshi’s resolution urging the establishment of a national govern- 
ment at the centre passed through the ballot in the Central Legislative Assembly 
and secured fourth place for discussion on February 19. 

The situation in India was debated in the House of Lords when Lord 
Faringdon (Labour) drew the attention of the Government to what he called 
one of the most urgent problems of the present time. — He complained 
of complacency and said that the situation was daily becoming more 
critical but nothing was being done to meet it. It was, he said, one of 
the complaints of Indians that industrialisation of their country had been 
handicapped by the jealousy of British industrialiBls. India, he said, had paid 
handsome dividends for anything done for her by Biitain and in addition to 
interest on something like a thousand million pounds invested in India that 
country paid annually something in the vicinity of £138.000,000 to England. 
It was a substantial sum Britain was under a considerable obligation to India. — 

Lord Cecil said that there was profound anxiety as to the fulfilment of the 
promise of Dominion Status and he wondered if something might be done by 
transferring the great apparatus of the Government known as the India Office 
to the Dominions Office which would, at any rate, be something positive and 
definite in the fulfilment of the promise. — Lord Hailey said that this was 
time for manoeuvring or standing on punctilios. We should be as bold as 
we were in the case of Syria in making our declarations. 

Mr. T. Prakasam, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 
issued a statement from Madras on the release of detenus. 

4th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at Leeds 
declared : “we are pledged to help India to attain as soon as possible after the 
war to the same position of freedom and equality with ourselves as is enjoyed 
by the Dominions. The general accepted frame-woik upon which self-government 
must rest can only come by free agreement of those immediately concerned. In 
the last analysis it is only Indians themselves who can give India freedom. 
In the absence of agreement we can no more impose a constitution on India 
and expect it to survive than we could impose a constitution on Europe. There 
is the problem.” 

6 
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The Executive Council of the United Provinces Congress Committee met at 
Allahabad, under the presidentship of Mr. S. K. D. Pali wal.— The Council passed 
three resolutions dealing mainly with the duty of Congressmen “in view of the 
critical situation which has arisen and which threatens to grow and envelop the 
country” and the method that Congressmen should adopt in furtherance of the 
emergency programme. 

5th* Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru in a statement at Allahabad said ; “I do not 
wish to make any detailed statement on the debate in the House of Lords on 
India as I should like to wait until a few days more. All that I can say at 
the present moment is that the speeches of Lord Hailey and Lord Catto seem 
to me to indicate a more vivid and intelligent appreciation of the situation in 
India than that of the Duke of Devonshire, whose speech will strike those of 
us who know the situation in India not through oIIiimmI reports but from 
personal knowledge and contacts, as open to the veiy vice Loid Hailey has 
condemned, namely that he was obviously manoeuvring or standing on 
punctilios. Neither self-complacence nor self-deception is going to do any good 
to India or to England. Repeated asseverations of lightcous intentions can 
take us nowhere. 1 am anxious that my friends in E))gland should realise this 
and cease to deceive themselves.” 

Mr. L. B. Amery replied in the House of Commons when asked whether 
he would investigate the possible availability and suitability of some of the 
instructors to be set free by the concentiation of Government tiaining centres 
in England for service in India, by saying that India’s needs in skilled 
personnel would be supplied to the fullest extent compatible with the urgent 
demands upon such personnel in Britain. — The Secretary of State for India and 
the Labour Minister weie in closest ton(‘Ji to secure Indians needs. 

Mr. 11. A. Baig, Sheriff of Bombay, addressing the Progressive Group in 
Bombay, made a suggestion for divorcing as far as possible, civil defence 
from war effort. 

The weekly review "'Time and Ttde*^ (London), discussing the Indian situa* 
tion* thought that it reflected at the moment little ciedit either on the Imperial 
Government or Indian politicians. 

6th. Sir Raraaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, in his opening address to the 
Fourth Price Control Conference in New Delhi, explained how the problem of 
price control was affected by factors like the ban on exports of certain 
commodities imposed by some iirovinces and States and the policy followed by 
them of building up stocks of foodstuffs. 

Manlaiia Abiil Kalam Azad met the Congress workers of Delhi Province in 
New Delhi and explained the Bardoli Resolution. He said that those who had 
signed the Satyagraha pledge, should not take it as cancelled. That Satyagraha 
pledge still continued, though only their duties had been changed. Instead of 
going to jail, they should devote their time to taking the Congress message to 
every nook and corner ot their province. They should be prepared to serve 
their countrymen with the co-operation of all parties during an emergency. 

7th. A Communique issued by the Directorate-General of Munitions Production 
Department of Supply, Calcutta, said : “His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have informed the Goveinraent of India that the manufacture 
of articles requiring steel cannot now be undertaken in the United Kingdom 
unless Essentiality Certificates have been granted by the appropriate department 
of His Majesty’s government.” 

A meeting of the organizing committee of the Moslem Majlis was held in 
Calcutta with Mr. Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy in the chair. A provisional 
standing committee was formed at the meeting with Mr. A.K. Fazlul Huq, 
as president, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Mr. Bhamsuddiu Ahmed, Mr. 
A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Mr. A. K. M. Zakaria and Khan Bahadur M. Solaiman 
as vice-president, Mr. Humayuii Kabir as General Secretary and Khan 
Bahadur S. Md. Jan as treasurer. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar, Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, presiding over the 
0. P. Non-Party Leaders’ Conference at Nagpur said: “Mere fear of German 
or Japanese victory is not likely to rouse India to a supreme effort to defeat 
them. She is handicapped by a consciousness that she is a dependent country. 

No British Government can symbolise Indian freedom ; Indian leaders 

alone can do so* War is not a valid reason for denying freedom to India.” 
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Maulana Abul K« Azad replying to an address in New Delhi* said : ^War 
was luiking at us from a distance. Now it is at our doors. Oui field of 
activity would have been at another place had not the door against our 
co-operation with honour been barred and bolted by the British Government.” 

Begum Aizaz Rasul, Deputy President, United Provinces Legislative Council, 
in the course of her presidential address to the first All-India Muslim Girl 
Students* Conference in New Delhi, declared : “No nation can be great in which 
the women do not occupy their rightful place. No country can be free in which 
women lack initiative, courage and knowledge, for it is women who by their 
proper use of their infiuence as mothers, sisters and wives can make their 
menfolk great.” 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to a correspondent, wrote in the Harijan : 
“All who want an all-India speech should learn both the forms — Hindi and 
Urdu. Those who do will ultimately give us a comman language. That 
form which is more popular and more understood by the masses, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, will surely be the all- India speech. But if my proposal 
finds general acceptance, the language question will cease to be a political 
issue or a bone of contention.” 

Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan resigned from the Congress Working Committee. 
It was stated that he found it difficult to continue to function as an official 
of the Congress because of his firm views on the issue of non-violence. 

Pandit Balkrishiia Sharma, Chaiiman of the Reception Committee of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress, welcoming the delegates to the conference 
at Cawnpore, declared : “We are meeting at a time when the whole world is 
in fiames. The t>resent woild conflagration is only a culmination of man’s 
stujud greed and avarice.” Pandit Sharrna counselled the mazdoors and 
labour workers to concentrate their efforts in the direction of solid organisational 
activities. 

With special permission from the Government of India, the hon. Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, and the hon. 
Mr. San tosh K. Basu, Minister for l*ublic Health and Local Self-Government, 
Bengal, left for Madras en route to Tiichinoi)oly, to interview Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose in the Trichinopoly Central Jail. 

Pandit Jawharlnl Nehru, opening the nineteenth session of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress at Cawnpore, said : “We cannot shut our eyes to the 
bloodshed that is going on all over the woild, to the loss of human lives 
which is taking place on account of the present war.” 

9th. A communique issued in New Delhi announced that Marshal and Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek, accompanied by staff oflieers, arrived in New Delhi — The 
object of the Generalissimo’s visit to India was to diBcuss with the Government 
and in particular with the Commander-in-chief, General Sir Alan Hartley, 
matters of common interest to both countiies. 

Speaking at a reception in honour of the Marshal and his wife, the Viceroy 
said that the visit set a seal upon the comradership in arms of two nations 
which numbered between them 800 million souls. “It is a meeting which 
bodes no good to the enemy,” the Viceroy added. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the situation in connexion with the 
traders* agitation in tlie Punjab rcgaiding the general Sales Tax Act was 
discussed. 

A communique from New Delhi stated : “In a Calcutta Press message dated 
February 8 it was stated that the visit of two Bengal Ministers to Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose was being made for certain purposes with special permission from 
the Government of India. This is entirely incorrect. Subject to certain 
conditions, security prisoners are allowed interviews under the ordinary rules and 
it is understood that the visit in question is taking place under these rules.*' 

10th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a banquet given in honour of 

Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek at the Viceioy’s House (New Delhi) 
said : “A most wise philosopher— none other than Confucius— has asked Ts it not 
delightful to have men of kindred spirit come to one Irom afar ? None of the 

posterity for whom be wrote could be more deeply conscious of the truth of 

that sentiment than we who on this happy occasion, are privileged to 

welcome among us the two great leaders of the Chinese nation, and their 
distinguished champions.” The Generalissimo replied to the toast. 

In the Punjab Legislative Aseembly. the Congress Party which attended with 
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the Bpccial permission of Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, Congress President tabl^ 
an adjournment motion in connexion with an alleged lathi charge on traders in 
Lahore. -The motion which was moved by Diwan Ghamanlal was defeated by 
75 votes to 43. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri, leader of the Nationalist Coalition Party in 
ths Assam Assembly, had an interview with His Excellency the Governor of 
Assam at Shillong. 

An exploratory Committee was set up by the Government of India to examine 
the production of components or complete internal combustion engines offering 
prospects of immediate development with particular reference to war demands 
and the future development of an internal combustion engine industry in India. 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa, President, All- India Trade Union Con gi ess, and Mr. 
N. M. Joshi M. L. A. (cential) met the Labour Member, Sir Firoz Khan Noon. 
They discussed, intor alia^ questions relating to measures for allaying panic 
among workers in factories in vulnerable areas. 

11th Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, a member of the Congress Working Committee and 
its 'rreasurer died of heart failure at his residence at Wardha. 

The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly began in New Delhi 
with Sir Abdur Kahim, the President, in the chair. Sir Horni Mody, Supply 
Member, informed Mr. Deslimukh that the United States Administration 
proposed to estaliiish and operate a plant in India on the lease and lend basis. 

The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, addressing the Tiichy District Journalists 
Association of Trichinopoly, stated that unless and until communal harmary was 
established in the country theie could be no stif-Government or freedom or 
Dominion status. 

Pandit Jawliarlal Nehru addressing a meeting of the citizens of Delhi, declared : 
“India will not accept any rule— Japanese or German — but the rule of the masses 
of India.^’ 

12th. In the Oiissa Assembly, the revised Budget for 1941-42 was submitted by 
Pandit Godavaiis Misra, Finance Minister. In the levised estimate expenditure 
debitable to revenue was Rs. 1,90,86,000 against Rs. 1,90,59,000 originally 
estimated. 

In the Urissa Assembly, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier made a statement 
explaining the reasons wldch had prompted him and his party to take up the 
Ministry. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the House, made a 
reference of the death of Bir P. Raghavendra Rao, Additional Secretary to the 
Finance Det)artment, Government of India. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, objected to Mr. A. C. Dutt’s motion on 
the detention of Mr. Saiat Chandia Bose and contended that the detention 
order was passed in the ordinal y adniinstration of law and was covered by 
previous rulings from the chair disallowing discussion of such orders. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, ex- Premier, Madras, addiessing a meeting at Tiriipati, 
declared : “Ihe only strategy, the great ‘secret weapon* that will outwit Japan 
is the acknowledgment of India’s indefensible right to freedom. It is only then 
that the battle of the Pacific will take a new turn.” 

The Secretary of State for India ( Mr. L. S. Araery ) replying to a question 
in the House of Commons, said: “The Goveinment are anxious that India should 
be afforded the same opportunities as the Dominions of being represented in the 
war cabinet and on the Pacific War Council for purposes of formulation and 
direction of the policy for the prosecution of the war. His Majesty’s Government 
has accoidiugly invited the Government of India to arrange for such represen- 
tation, if they so desire.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, after question time, the House took up 
non-official resolutions for discussion,— Grievances against the Income-tax 
Department were narrated and remedies demanded in the course of the debate 
on ISir Halim Ghaznavi’s resolution asking for reforms in the Department, 
particulaily the abolition of the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay 
and the placing of the Appellate Assistant Commissioners and the Appellate 
Tribunal under the control of the law Department of the Government of 
India or of the Federal Court, instead of under the Finance Department. 

13th. Mr. M. A. Jiunah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in a press 
interview in Calcutta, said : “We, the Muslim League and myself have made our 
position repeatedly clear as to what our policy and attitude towards the perse- 
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cution of the war and the defence of our people on the soil on which we live 
are and 1 have nothing more to add. 

14th. Mr. S. Satyamurti, m.l.a., ( Central ) opening the Madras District second 
circle Political Oonfeience, emphasised the urgent need for constituting a National 
Government in India for offering our effective co-operation to China in checking 
Japanese aggression. He welcomed Marshal Chiang-Kai>Shek to India and 
appealed to him to ‘speak straight and frankly’ to the Viceroy and through him 
to Mr. Churchill on behalf of India and urge the importance of granting freedom 
to the country at this time of crisis. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, at question time. Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
Finance Member, said in reply to Mr Jamnadas Mehta that the collection of 
the Excess profits Tax for the nine months ended December 31,1941, was about 
Rs. 3 crores. 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, in his presidential address at the Sapru Conference 
in Calcutta, said : **while 1 feel confident that the aggiession will be finally 
vanquished, 1 may be permitted to repeat that should events turn otherwise, it 
matters little whether we vote for Independence or Dominion Status, for a united 
India or for an India partitioned between two or more nations.” 

16th. Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru, at a Press conference, in New Delhi, said : ‘Tt is 
entirely untrue that Mahatma Gandhi refused to see the Marshal ( Chiang-Kai- 
Shek ).” Among other things, he explained how a meeting between the Mahatma 
and the Marshal could not take place. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption, “Suppose Germany 
Wins” : “If the Nazis come to India the Congress will give them the same fight 
that it has given Great Britain.” 

A Communique published in New Delhi aunounced : “His Majesty the King- 
Emperor has conferred on His Excellency Generalissimo Chian g-Kai-Shek, 
President of the National Supreme War Council of China, the insignia of an 
honorary Knight Grand Cioss of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath 
(Military Division) in recognition of his outstanding achievements in the Allied 
cause. 

The conference which was held in Calcutta to consider the Sapru Proposals, 
passed a resolution generally supporting the demands contained in the scheme. 
The meeting also expressed the opinion that in view of the war situation in the 
Far East all possible steps should be adopted immediately for the strengthening 
of the defence of India and it appealed to all sections of the people to join the 
army for the defence of their country. Mr. B. C. Chattel jee presided over the 
conference, 

Madame Chiang-Kai-Shek, in an interview in Delhi said : “'Jhe war has to 
be fought not only with bullets and artilleiy but by the pi ess whose tremendous 
influence in steeling the hearts and minds of the Chinese people against the 
Japanese aggression we had utilised to the full. After all, voices die out, but 
printed word lives on.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, delivering his presidential address at the plenaiy session of tlie 
Provincial Muslim League at Serajgunj, declared : Regarding the August proposal, 
the principles of which we have accepted, our position is this, that we are willing 
provided we get a real share not only in the authority of the Government at the 
Centre, but in all the provinces.” 

16th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Lai Cband Navalrai asked whether 
It was a fact that news items taken from B. B. C. broadcasts were being published 
uom time to time in certain newspapers in India.— feir Andrew Clow said tliat 
B B. C. news was copyright, and the Government would do everything in their 
power to prevent any violation of this copyright. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras opening the Corporation 
Flower show in Madras said : “I would take this opportunity of asking every- 
body wot to be alarmed or depressed by the fall of Singapore and not to think 
that the situation here is altered. The Military authorities, the Government of 
India and the Government of Madras have got the sitiition well in hand and 
they will say what should be done and when it should be done.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Provincial Budget for 1942-43 was 
presented by the Finance Minister, Dr. Sbyama Prosad Mukeriee. It revealed a 
deficit of Rs. 1,05,00,000 on revenue account —The year started with an opening 
balance of 1 crore and 15 lakhs. Revenue receipts were placed at 15 crorea 70 
lakhs or 41 lakhs higher than the Revised. 
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Bir C. Bamaliuga Reddi, addressing a gathering of the Servants of India 
Society at Nagpur, said : *'We should appeal to the Gongress and the Muslim 
League to come together at this critical hour in the history of our country. If 
this is not done the Viceroy should convene a conference of representatives of 
these two organisations only and arrive at a settlement. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the speaker gave a ruling disallowing the adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mr. Biswanath Das regarding the arrest of Messrs. N. 
K. Choudhury and Mohandas, members of the Assembly — ^There was a general 
discussion on the revised budget. — The Congress Party abstained from taking any 
part. 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose’s detention and the condition under which he was living at l'riehino))oly 
were raised by an adjournment motion moved by Mr. Kamini Kumar Datta 
(Congress). The Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and the Minister for 
i^ibiic Health, Mr. S. K. Basu, made statements saying that as a result of 
representation B made by the Bengal Ministry to the Government of India, Mr. 
Bose had been allowed to augment his jail diet, as supplied by the Madras 
Government. The Bengal Ministry was doing everything in its power either to 
repatriate him to Bengal, or failing that to get him transferred to a better place 
near about Bengal. Mr. Basu further stated that there was little apprehension 
of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose going on hunger strike. 

In the Cential l^egislative Assembly, Mr. Aiiey, Overseas Member, replying 
to a question by Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai, asking what arrangements Government 
had made in all parts of the Far Eastern Zone for the protection and evacuation 
of Indians, declared that the Government spared no effort in assisting Indians to 
evacuate from the war Zones iii the Far East. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed moved a Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code 
omitting see. 216 B of the Indian Penal Code and inserting the new section : 
52 A re : the word “harbour’\ etc. 

Mr. Aney, Lender of the House, in commending his resolution welcoming 
Maishnl and Madame Ghiang-Kai-Bhek to the unanimous acceptance of the 
Assembly, said it embodied the feelings of appreciation and admiration which 
the visit of the distinguished guests had evoked throughout the country. 

18th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Andrew Clow presented the Railway 
estimates with a forecast for 1941-42 indicating a surplus of 26 20 crores against 
a eurphes oi 11.8B crores originally estimated, and for 1942-43 a surplus of 
27*95 crores. 

Marshal Chiang-Kal-Shek met Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta and had a long 
conversation with him. 

In the Council of State, in reply to a question, His Excellency General Sir 
Alan Hartley, Commander-in-chief in India, observed inter aha, “E^’ents have 
moved fast and far since my predecessor, General Wavell, in last November, 
gave an account to this House of the achievements of the Indian troops in the 

vaiious theatres of war Inspite of our present Situation, there is no cause 

for loss of heart. Admittedly, our losses are grievous and the situation is 
serious. We must face these threats in a spirit of calmness. To brave men, 
danger is an incentive to additional efTort.’’ 

In the Cential Assembly, 33 non-ofiicial members including the leader of the 
Independent Party and Deputy leader of the Moslem League Party, banded 
over to Mr. M. S. Aney, leader of the House, a requisition pointing out that 
**it should be the duty of the Government to take this House into confidence 
by keeping it fully informed about the war situation generally by periodical 
statements in the Assembly.’' 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemi, member of 
the Progressive Coalition Party was elected Deputy Speaker in place of the 
late Mr. Ashrafali. 

19th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq, replying to a 
question said that a scheme for the restoration and maintenance of communal 
harmony in Bengal, was being drawn up by Government in consultation with 
local officers after consideration of schemes already formulated in other provinces. 

The Government of India turned down the recommendation of the Bengal 
Ministry to transfer Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose from the Trichinpoly Central 
Jail, to a prison in Bengal. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Sorenson asked Mr. Amery whether in view. 
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both of the unfortunate effect of Japanese propaf^anda in some parts of the 
Far East and of the beneficial effect of the consistent opposition of Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru and the Indian National movement to Japanese aggression 
and ambitions, it was intended fully to utilize the latter fact to counteract 
any effect of the Japanese propaganda. — Mr. Amery replied : “I am not 
in a position to make any fresh statement on the Indian political situation. 
As regards tlie latter part of the question. His Majesty’s Government 
appreciate the anti- Japanese sentiment of the Indian political leader and will 
welcome their active co-operation in their resistance to Japanese and the 
enemy aggression.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Halim Ghuznavi’s resolution on the 
working of the Income-Tax Department was discussed. 

Mr. A. C. Dutta moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to take steps for the immediate and unconditional release of all 
political prisoners and detenus. Mr. Dutta characterised the indefinite detention 
of prisoners as most improper, especially at the moment when the Government 
wanted to create mass enthusiasm for the war eftort. 

20th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, 

appealed to his countrymen to take courage from the example set by China 
under the leadership of Genaralissimo Chiang-Kai-Sliek, and face bravely any 
aggressor. Japan and Germany, he said, represented the worst forms of Imperia- 
lism and Congress had clearly declared against all forms of Imperialism, 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government’s Budget proposals 
for 1942-43 met with a mixed reception, when the general discussion on the 
Budget began. — Most of the speakers, belonging to the Ministerialist group, 
in view of the prevailing war situation, commendea the Finance Minister on 
the way ho nad presented the Budget. There were some who held that it 
fell far short of expectations. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, discussion on the Budget proposals of 
the Bengal Government for 1942-43 began. — Dr. R. K. Mukerji (congress), 
who initiated the debate, asked the Government whether there was any 
definite plan behind the appropriation of the year’s increased revenue. 

Mr. W. A. M. Walker, Chairman, Indian Jute Mills Association, presiding 
at the annual meeting of that body in Calcutta, observed : ‘ if things go well 
we shall share in the benefits but we must be prepared to face the possibility 
of dangers ahead. We are a strong and united industry and if we continue in 
that co-operation and strength there is no reason why we should not successfully 
weather any difficult times which may be ahead of us.” 

2lBt. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, presiding over the Non-Party Conference in New 
Delhi, declared : “England has got yet to make up its mind as to its 

relations with this country and express it in unambiguous language as to 
our future — a future in which India shall not be tieated as a dependency, 
but occupy internally and in the Councils of the Empire and at the Interna- 
tional Peace Conference, a position of honourable equality with England and 
the Dominions.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru received from H. E. the Viceroy the reply to the 
Liberal Leaders’ appeal of January 2, whick stated inter aha : “You will be 
aware that on two of the points which you have raised, effect has been given 
to your views in that an invitation has been issued to the Government of India 
to be represented, if it so desires, in the formulation of the policy in the War 
Cabinet in London and on the Pacific War Council. We shall welcome unreservedly 
the presence at these meetings of whoever may be chosen to fulfil these 
responsible duties. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim I^eague in a statement 
in New Delhi said ; “If Mr. Eajagopalachariar will get the authority and 
sanction of the Congress, which he has not at present, and define some 
basis, some common ground, and then finds the Muslim League taking an 
impossible attitude, then it may be in his mouth to accuse us.” 

22iid. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting in Calcutta, said that mere 
inclusion of progressive elements in the British Cabinet would not solve the 
Indian problem so long as the British attitude towards India’s demands 
remained unchanged. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the general discussion of the 
Budget was resumed, Mr, Abdul Hamid (Moslem League) generally criticised 
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Uie various proposals and remarked that from a study of the Budget it seemed 
to him that a “conspiracy” was set on foot to give everything to Calcutta 
end its suburbs at the expense of the rest of the province. 

Mahatma Gandiii wrote in the Harijan, “The recent British reverses ought 
not to create panic in the land. If we have learned nothing worth while from 
contact witli the British, let us, at least, learn their calmness in the face of 
misfortunes.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, commenting in New Delhi, on the Generalissimo’s 
message to the people of India, said : “1 strongly hope that Marshal Ohiang- 
Kai-Shek’s appeal that Great Britain will as speedily as possible give Indians 
real political power will be listened to in Etiglaud and acted on without 
loss of time.” 

At the Non-Party Cvinfeiviicc which concluded its two-day session in New 
Delhi, under the presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a resolution urging an 
immediate declaration that India should no longer be treated as a dependency 
but given power similar to those of the other Self-Governing units of the 
British Commonwealth, was passed. 

The Woiking Committee of the All-India Moslem League passed a resolution 
denouncing the proposals formulated by the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference. 
It stated that ''Moslem India will never accept such a iiosition which is sought 
to be seciued oy Hindu leaders who are virtually hand in glove with the 
Congress and other allied Hindu organizations in the country.” 

At the meeting of the council of the All- India Muslim League, the Punjab 
tradeis’ strike was referred to. The council re-elected Mr, M. A. Jinnah as 
the President of the League for the year. 

A conference of the fnends of the Soviet Union was held at Luckow under 
the presidency of Mrs. Saiojini Naidu. 

23rcl, The Council of State passed without diseuBsiou or amendment seven Bills, 
Four of them were sponsored by the Commerce Secretary, Sir Alan Lloyd. They 
were amending Bills to the Woikmen’s Compensation Act, the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Indus Vessels Act and a Bill to continue the provision 
made under an Ordinance for assistance to the coffee industry by regulating 
the expoit ot coffee from and the sale of coffee in Biitish India and by other 
means. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, a number of supplementary questions 
were put to Sir Kaza AH arising out of Sir Ziauddin’s question whether the 
controller of the All-India Radio had told the directois of the vaiious stations 
that Moharram programmes should not exceed half an hour. 

In the Central Assembly, besides the incerest which the general debate 
on the Railway Budget evoked, appreciation was expressed of the gesture 
made to the House by IJis Excellency the Viceioy, on the recommendation 
of the Leader of the House in agreeing to the lioldiug of a secret session. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, general discussion of the Budget was 
resumed Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta, leader of the olflcial congress group, 
referied to the provision for civil defence and said that Government ought to 
take precautionary measures against dislocation of trade, breakdown in transport 
and a food shortage. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, about 20 members belonging to different 
parties took part in the general discussion of the Budget. 

In the Central Asseniblv, replying to the debate on the Railway Budget, Sir 
Andrew Clow, Railway Member, defended the increase in freights and fares 
proposed in the Budget and said this was not the time to reduce the rates. 

Mr. Praraathanath Banerjee, Revenue Minister of Bengal, Saw Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, the Home Member in connection with the Bengal Government’s 
representations regarding Mr. Harat Chandra Bose. 

Dr. Shankatullah Ansari, Secretary, All-India Independent Muslim Parties 
Boaid issued a statement to the Press : “The All-India Independent Muslim Parties* 
Board will meet on February 28 and March 1, 1942 at Delhi instead of in 
Calcutta. The President of the Board has already explained the necessity for 
this meeting the Board being the representative of nine leading indepen- 

dent Muslim parties of India may be expected to consider the grave situation 
which has arisen in India on account of the war reaching India’s borders.” 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, issued a statement at 
the arrest of certain Congress leaders in the Punjab. He said :—“I am surprised 
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to read in today’s morning paper that prominent Congressman including Mian 
Iftikharuddin, Preeident of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee and 
Mr. Bhimsen Sachar, leader of the Assembly Par^y, were arrested last night. 
These arrests have beeii made in connection with Sales Tax agitation under 
the Defence of India Hides. I could not conceive of any distant justification 
for these arrests. I know perfectly well that these persons have nothing to do 
with the Sales Tax agitation, except of course, as peacemakers, who would only 
try to ease the situation.” 

;4th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed two Bills of the Commerce Member 
and a motion of the Finance Member for the election of members of the Standing 
Finance Committee for 1942-43. 

In the Council of State, Mr. A. deC. Williams, Secretary, Defence Co-ordination 
Department, replying on behalf of the Cora mander-in -Chief, told Mr. M. N. 
Dalai that in the theatres where they were now operating, Indian troons were 
in fact defending India and helping to keep the enemy away fiora Indian soil. 
There was notliing to prevent the biinging of Indian troops to India if it 
became desirable to do so. The Council then held the general discussion on 
the Railway Budget. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, general discussion on the Government’s 
Budget for the year 1942-43 concluded in the Assembly. All the party leaders 
participated in the discussion. 

In tlie Punjab Legislative Assembly, tlie House accepted by r)5 against 16 
votes, the Finance Ministers motion to take into consideration the Punjab 
Sales Tax Amendment Bill. The motion for reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee was rejected without a division. 

The future of India figured prominently in the House of Commons debate.— 
Sir George Schuster, (Liberal National) said that there must be a sound 
Government in India during the war. ‘‘We have to support unity and urge 
Buspenbion of political and personal controversies. We have to say to the 
Nationalists, ‘sot aside these things, and during the war unite and face the 
common peiil*. But how can we expect them to lespond to this ? How can 
we convince them that wc are honest in our intentions to woik daring 
the war for the i)olical fieedom they desire Major Milner (Labour) said 
that there had been no mention of India in the Prime Minister’s speech. 
Mr. R. R. Stokes said that he found himself in a “dreadfal state” when 
the Piime Minister said that India was specifically excluded from the 
application of the principles of the Atlantic Charter and tlie Prime Minister 
of the Punjab had described this as the biggest rebuff India had ever received. 
Marshal Chiang-Kai-Bhek had said that India should give united support to the 
piinciple of Atlantic Charter ; but why should she if they did not apply to her ? 

Mrs, vSarojini Naidu, addressing the students of the Lucknow University, 
observed : “You will only be a iiattern of shame unless you are sincere to the 
cause of your Motherland and do constructive woik of mobilising human forces 
and take a lesson from the younger generations of the nations. 

i5th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, opposition groups felt disappointed 
when Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the House claimed privilege and refused 

to disclose whether the Government of India had urged the Biitish Government 

to give India repiesentation on the war cabinet and the Pacific War Council. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a statement regarding the Government 
policy in connexion with labour under war emergency conditions, and also what 
the Government proposed to do in regard to the case of Dr. ttiiresh Chandra 
Bannerjee, against whom au internment order had been passed under the 
Defence of India Rules, was made by the Piemier ( Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq ). 

In the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Cripps, Leader of the House, replying 
to the two-day war debate, referred to India and said that the Biitish Govern- 
ment were much concerned as to the whole question of unity and strength 

of India in the face of dangers threatening that country. The Government 
fully realised that it was important that England should do the utmost in the 
circumstances to make a full contribution towards unity. It would not be 
profitable to debate so important and vital a question in a partial manner but 
the Government hoped that such a debate would be possible very shortly upon 
tLe basis of a Government decision in the matter. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin was pleased to accept the resignation 

7 
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tendered by Di. A. R. Menon. Minister for Buial Development, and to appoint 
Mr. T. K. Najar, leader of the Unionist Party, in the Cochin Council as Minister. 

26lh. In the Council of State, there was a full dress debate on Pandit H. N, 
Kunzru’s resolution recommending; to the Governor-General in Council to 
represent to bij^her authorities that, in order to place the ])iimary responsibility 
for the protection of the country on Indian shoulders and to prepare the country 
fully for its defence, the portfolio of Defence in the Goveinoi-Generars Executive 
Council be entrusted to a non-otlicial luxiian. 

A Press Communique fiorn New Delhi stated: ‘It bus been accepted in 
piinciple that thcic should be ic<*ipioeal appointments of Clnnese and Indian 
representatives to Delhi and Chunking; with the local rank of Minister on the 
lines of existing ariangenients between Delhi and Washington.’’ 

In the Central Legislatue Assembly, Bir Andrew Clow infoimod the House 
that an expert tianic oflicer was being appointed Controller of Railway 
Piioiity in the Communications Department and that an additional Secretary 
was being appointed in the same Department to enable Mi. S. N. Roy, 
Communication Secirtaiy, to devote greater time lo transpoit pioblems. 

In the Central Assembly a revision of the convention separating Railway 
Finance fioin General Finance was asked for in the coin sc of the debate on 
a cut motion moved by Sii Fiedeiic James. 

The Bengal Legislative Council ]»aBsed the Bengal Criminal Law (Industrial 
Area‘s) Amendment Ibll, 1941. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the charge that the Government had 
failed to enlist non-ollieial co-operation in A. R. P. work was made by some 
membeis of the ollieial Congiess Paity when the House was asked to 
sanction the Bup])lementary demand for giant of Rs. 70,23,000 for expenditure 
in connection with civil defence measiiies. 

The tSecretaiy of ^5tale for India, Mr. Amery, was asked by the Labouiite, 
Mr. Sorenson, in the House of Commons, whether he had any fiiither statement 
to make on the proposals of Hir Tej Bahadur Sa|>ru, whetiier any recent steps 
had been taken to aRceitain Paudit Jawhailal Nehru’s views on the matter, and 
what representations on Ciiinese and Indian relationships and common 
aspirations had been received by the British Government. — Mr. Amery 
replied : “The answer to the first two parts of the question is in the 
negative. Tlie recent visit of Ohiang-Kai-Shek to India enabled a full 
exchange of views to take place between him and the Viceroy.” 

27th. Sir George Morton, presiding at the annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber 
of Cornmeice, in Calcutta, made an appeal “to all sections of the community 
to sink their political diffeiences in this time of trial and stand together to 
achieve one common purpose and one common freedom.” 

In the Bengal Legiblaiive Council, a resolution that the Government should 
immediately take all possible steps to secure the release of Mr. Saiat Chandra Bose, 
in detention in the Tiichinpoly Central Jail, was considered and partly discussed. 

Maulaiia Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, addiessing a ])ublic 
meeting in Calcutta ex])lained what the Congress intended to do to meet the 
“immediate danger ” “4 he danger.” he pointed out, “is grave no doubt, but, 
the giavest danger is to be panicky. I must tell my countrymen that the 
nations who fear death most are those who suffer most.” 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, addressing a meeting of the Progressive Group in 
Bombay, on the present political situation, declared : “If the statement of 
Sir Staflbid Cripps in the House of Commons y^ortends anything, it is that 
he realises that unless India is made to feel this is her war, no solution is 
possible.” 

28lh. In the Central Legislative Assembly, introducing the Cential Budget for 
1942-43, the Finance Member disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 17 crores for 
the current year and a prospective deficit, on the present basis of taxation, 
of Rs. 47 crores next year. 

His Excellency the Chancellor, Sir John Herbert, at the annual Convocation 
of the Calcutta University delivered his address on “War and our Duty” 
as the main theme. His Excellency observed : “We cannot tell when or how 
the blow will fall, if indeed it does fall at all, but we must be ready in our 
hearts as well as in material ways for whatever may eventuate. We must 
show the people of the woild that Calcutta is in no way inferior to other 
great cities, which have suffered, in the courage and fortitude of its citizens.” 
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The visit of Sir Stafford Cripps to the shores of India, as the 
envoy of the British Government, marked an important era in the 
modern constitutional history of India. He brought with him a draft 
declaration, setting out the conclusions of the British War Cabinet 
for discussion with Indian leaders. The object of the visit as stated 
by Sir Stafford was : “His Majesty's Government, having considered 
the anxieties expressed in this country and in India as to the fulfil- 
ment of the promises made in regard to the future of India, have 
decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the steps which, they 
propose, shall be taken for the earliest possible realisation of self" 
Government in India. The object is the creation of a New Indian 
Union which shall constitute a Dominion, associated with the United 
Kingdom and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown 
but equal to them in every respect and in no way subordinate in any 
aspect of its domestic and external affairs.” 

Sir Stafford further explained the situation by stating, “We hope 
and expect to see an Indian Union strong and united, because it is 
founded up on the free consult of all its peoples ; but it is not for us, 
Britons, to dictate to you, Indian peoples.” 

The Congress Nationalist Party in the Central Legislative Assem- 
bly, decided to change the name of the party to Nationalist Party.” 

The President of the All-India Momin Conference sent a cable to Mr- 
Churchill, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. L. S. Amcry, repudiating the 
claim of Mr. Jinnah as the leader of the Moslems as also the Moslem 
League’s claim to speak on behalf of Indian Moslems. 

In the Council of State, Sir A. P. Patro welcomed the proposal 
of the Government of India to meet the deficit of 35 crores by resort- 
ing to loans instead of imposing fresh taxes. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar. President of the Hindu Mahasahha, sharply 
criticized the statement of Mr C Eajagopalacliari to the effect : “What 
the Muslim League wants is a fair and just share in real power and 
no Indian politician is interested in denying this.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Floud Commission, was raised by the 
Muslim League Party. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir A. H. Ghuznavi wanted 
that the Government of India should make a statement declaring 
once for all whether ‘scorched earth’ policy would be adopted in India. 
Outside the House he was supported by Mahatma Gandhi, who made 
an appeal to the Government that in order to allay general panic, 
government should make a satisfactory statement in that regard. 

The Chittagong Armoury Raid prisoners made an appeal to the 
Indian National Congress and to the Home Secretary, Government of 
Bengal, strongly denouncing Fascist methods of the enemy. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, vice-President of the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha pointed^ out that besides the Muslim League, there were other 
Muslim Associations, such as the Shia Association, the Momin Association, 
the Jamiat-ul-ulema and others. 

On behalf of the Indian, the Bengal National, the Muslim and 
the Bengal Mill-owners’ Associations, a telegram was sent to the Government 
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of India, expressing the view that the “scorched earth*' policy would 
be inadvisable and entirely unnecessary. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that he and Mr. Churchill “absolutely 
agreed** on the War Cabinet's proposal and hoped that they would 
“appeal to the Indian leaders since they were the unanimous result 
of the deliberations of a body of people who were known in the past 
to have had widely differing outlooks on the question.*’ 

Mahatma Gandhi and Acharya Kripalani made an appeal for the 
general observance of the National week in India. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor broadcast a speech to the Empire 
on the eve of the National Day of Prayer, expressing his sympathy 
for the sufferings caused by the war. 

l8t. The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabba at Lucknow, passed several 
resolutions on the political situation in India \sith ])aiticular reference to the 
developments in the bar East. Mr. V. D. Bavaikar, rresident of the Mahasabba, 
was in the chair. 

To enable all Nationalist inembeis of the Central Legislature to join the 
party, the Congress Nationalist party at its meeting in New Delhi decided 
to change the name of the paity to the “Nationali'^t Party.” Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutt presided. 

A Pi ess communique said that the Punjab Government a])pointed a special 
committee to examine the case against each security piisoner in the Punjab 
and to make such recommendations as it might consider necessary in each 
individual case. 

Mr. V. I) ^^avarkar, at a public meeting at Lucknow, made a reply to Mr. 
Jinnah’s speech at Sirajgunj and strong ciiticism of the Congress ideology. 

A meeting of the All-India Azad Muslim Board, passed a resolution in New 
Delhi, stating inter aha : “The Board is convinced that there is general 
unanimity in India that the country must forthwith cease to be a dependency 
if this end is to be achieved and that it should have the freedom enjoyed by 
the other free countries of the woild, including phigland and the Dominions. 
Itepresenting nine constituent Muslim organisations and speaking for the bulk 
of the Indian Muslims, the Board fully suppoits this demand.*’ 

2nd. The Government of Bengal issued a communique detailing the steps taken 
for the reception of evacuees arriving in Bengal from Buima and for forwarding 
tliem to their destinations. 

Pandit Jawharlnl Nehru in a statement from Allahabad observed : ‘‘There is 
a certain elementary decency which peoiile observe even towards their opponents 
in public life in politics. But some peojde who apparently call themselves 
Ministers in Orissa today have demonstrated that they do not possess even this 
elementary decency. Borne of them broke tlieir ^iledges solemnly given. And 
then, afraid of being defeated in the Provincial Assembly, they started arresting 
those who might woik against them in the election campaign.” 

frd. Sir Stafford Cripps, in reply to a cable sent by the Maharaj Kumar Sir 
Vijay of Vizianagram, President of the Andhra Mahasabba, said : “I shall do 
my utmost to assist in bringing about a solution of the problems which now 
confront this country and India in common. I trust that you and all my 
Indian fiiends will i)lay your iiait in helping to arrive at a reasonable and fair 
compromise which will satisfy the vaiious parties and sections of Indian opinion.” 

Mr. Shaikh M. Zahiiiiddin, Piesident and Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, Vice-President 
of the All-India Moinin Conference sent a cable to Mr. Churchill, Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. L. S. Amery. — ‘The All- India conference representing over 
45,000,000 Moslems of the Momin (Ansar), community repudiates Mr. Jinnah’s 
leadership as also the Moslem League’s claim to possess the sole right to speak 
on behalf of Indian Moslems and supports the demand for immediate recognition 
of India’s freedom.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement on the rising prices of domestic 
coke was made by Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim, Commerce Minister. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, relying to Mr. Govind Deshmukh, Mr. 
M. B. Aney stated that the question of rendering financial assistance to depen- 
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dants in India of Indians stranded in the war zones was engaging the Govern- 
ment of India’s attention. 

4th. In the Central Assembly, replying to criticisms made during the debate on the 
Budget, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member said : “As regards economy and 
retrenchment, the extent to which the civil side of the Government equally with 
the many defence services was at the present time pait of the war macliinery.” 

Ill the Sind Legislative Assembly, a revenue deficit of Rs. 15*27 lakhs was 
revealed in the budget estimate for the year 1942-43. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a cable from Allahabad, to News Chronicle , 
London, said : “Destiny itself is bringing India and China together again.” 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, ex-Premier of the United Provinces, addressing a 
meeting at Haldwani ( Nainital ) said : “Whether of Jaj)B or of Germans, we 
will face aggression like men and fight for the fieedom of one nation to the last,” 

6th. The Orissa Budget for 1942-43 revealed a revenue surplus of Rs 12,000. 
There was no proposal for fresh taxation. The Budget estimates were presented 
in the Assembly by Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister. Total revenue 
were estimated at Rs. 1,97,07,000 and expenditure at Rs. 1,90,95,000. 

The Government of Bengal comened a conference in Calcutta of leading 
members of various organizations and interests to consider the question of 
forming a Central Civil Defence Committee in the city, as also smaller Sub- 
committees in ditferent wards or sub-aieas and in other vulnerable areas in 
the mofussil. 

In the Council of State, opening the general discussion on the Budget, Sir 
A. P. Patro welcomed the Government's decision to meet 35 ciores of the deficit 
by resorting to loans instead of imposing still fuither taxation on an already 
over-taxed people. 

The Central Legislative Assembly agreed to refer to a select committee Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar’s Bill to facilitate the collection of statistics of certain 
kinds relating to industries, and passed liis Bill to extend the date up to which 
certain duties characterized as protective should have effect. 

6th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, 
in answer to a question put by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, said : “Steps have been 
taken in collaboiation with certain important pi oducers to increase the production 
of steel in India. Some new furnaces are in the ]uocess of installation.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a reference was made to the ariest of Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose. Replying to Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League), Mr. A. 
K. Fazlul Huq, Premier, referred to the Press communique, issued on the 
subject by the Government of India or December 11, 1941 and said that he and 
his colleagues approached the Go^ernment of India in the matter. 

In the Central Assembly, during the general debate on the Budget, Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, asked lor a clear enunciation of the L^iour Department’s 
policy during the war, particularly on his demand that the basic minimum 
substratum of the living standard of the woiking classes should not suffer. 
For this ])urpose, he demanded that the Avorking classes should get a dearness 
allowance corresponding to every rise in the cost ol living, so that the standaid of 
living might be kept up, even at a low level. 

The Council ot State rejected, without a division. Pandit Ilriday Nath 
Kunzru’s resolution asking for immediate steps to be taken to form a Home 
Guard for the defence of India. 

India’s solidarity wdth China in her heroic struggle against Japan was well 
demonstrated at a public meeting in Calcutta. 

The Moslem League Paity in the Central Legislature with Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
in the chair, resolved to send a cable to the Piime Minister, Mr. Churchill : 
“The Moslem League Party in the Central Lcgislatuie views Avith grave alarm 
and apprehension reports that His Majesty’s Goveinment and the British 
Parliament may be stampeded into making a pronouncement or adopting a 
a scheme interim Avithin the framewoik of the piesent constitution or the 
future regarding constitutional changes and impresses upon His Majesty’s 
Government through you that no declaration should be made Avhich will prejudice 
or militate in any Avay against tlie Moslem demand for Pakistan as the only 
solution of India’s future constitutional problem.” 

7th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
from Bombay, said : “In the interests of Hindudom, I feel it my duty to 
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repudiate most emphatically the statement made by Sj Bajagopalachariar this 
week, who according to A. P. I. stated, “What the Muslim League wants 
is a fair and just shaie in real power and no Indian politician is interested in 
denying this.” His oliiciousness is only equalled by his audacity in presuming 
that he was entitled to play the roll of a self-appointed spokesman of all 
I>olitic‘ians in India and secondly, that all Indians who did not think the 
demands of the Muslim League ‘fair and just* were not politicians at all**. 

In the Central I.eglslative Assembly, compensatory and house-rent allowances 
for all ]>ostTnen and lower grade staff in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
were demanded by Bao Sahab Sivaiaj on a cut motion. 

8th. In the Sind Assembly, Professor Ghansyam ( Congress ) sought to raise 
the constitutional issue in the province when he asked the Premier, Khan 
Bahadur Alla Baksh, whether the communication to the Secietary ot State for 
India raised the general issue as to tlie acce]>tance or non-acceptance of the 
Ministry*s advice by the Governor or whether it oovcied only questions of 
merit of paiticular matteis on which Ministerial advice was not acted upon 
by the Governor and to 8up])ly a list of such cases. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Haiiiav, under the caption “An appeal 
to “Quad-c-Azam’*, gave an extract fiom an English ^veekly published under 
the direction Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, secretary of the All-India Moslem 
TiCague, attacking Hinduism, and said : “The policy adoj>ttd in the paper 
must lead to the promotion of bitterness and strife oetvvcen the two communities, 
if the end is to be attained through strife and foicc and not by persuasion and 
agreement I can have nothing to say. But I observe from Quaid-e- Azam’s 
8j)eechcH that he has no quarrel with the Hindus. He wants to live at peace 
wiMi them. I plead, theictoio, for a jiister estimate of men and things in papers 
representing the policy and programme of the Moslem League.’* 

Madame Chian g-Kai-Bhek paid a tiibute to the women ol India in the course 
of a message to a woman’s meeting held at Chungking in observance of 
“International Women’s Day” 

Ml. G. 1). Birla, addressing the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, in New Delhi, declaied : “Our ex])ciience of the Boger Mission to 
India has been none too happy and we have, therefore, to look at the reported 
American technical mission to oxploic the possibility of furthering the 
industrial progress of India with a bit of suspicion.” 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachaii said in Madras : “Mr Savarkar’s statement is 
based on an improper understanding of my statement on the subject of the 
Moslem League position. 

flth. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Floud Commission appointed by the ])rcvious Ministry 
which included the piojosal for the abolition of the Permanent Settlement, was 
raised by the Muslim League Paity in opposition by means of a cut motion 
in connection with the Government’s budget demand for grants for Bs. 36,22000 
for expenditure under the head “Land Bevenne.” ' ' 

The second annual session of the Punjab Muslim Students* Federation was 
held at Bawalpindi under the piesidentship of Chaudhri Khaliquzzaman.— Mr. 
Jinn ah sent a message to the Conference, in which after reviewing the activities 
of the Muslim League, said : “A])art from the political programme, the urgent 
and immediate need for us is to take stei)8 and put into effect the economic 
social and educational piogramme which was laid down by the resolution of the 
All-India Muslim I.eaguc at Lucknow.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of having a separate Minister 
in charge of Civil Defence was raised when the Supplement.uv Budget Estimates 
for 1941-42 came up for consideration. 

10th. The Council of State agreed to five official motions seeking to elect non- 
official members to the Central Advisory Council for Bailways, the Standing 
Commiltee to advise on the subjects other than “Boads” dealt with in the 
Department of Communications, the Standing Committee to advise on subjects 
in the Department of Commerce as well as three members to serve on the 
Standing Committee for Boads. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Madras Government Press Note 
recommending that any one who had no business to keep him in the city of 
Madras and who intended to leave if the danger became acute should leave 
as soon as he could, was referred to by Mr. L. Navalrai. who asked what 
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facilities the Government had provided for evacuation such as free transport, 
accommodation, monetary assistance and safeguarding of property and education 
of children ? 

Tn the Central Assembly, the question of ijiadequate representation of 
Mussalmans in the Tnij^erial Institute of Veterinary Research, specially in the 
gazetted ranks, was raised by llaji Abdul Sattar Sait. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the decision of the Government of Bengal 
as to whether there would be further curtailment in the acreage of 1942 jute 
crop, which had been fixed at ten annas to that of 1940 in December 1911, 
would be announced shortly, said the Chief Minister. 

th. Mr. Churchill made an announcement in the House of Common : “Sir 
Stafford Cripps is proceeding to India on a special mission. The official 
purpose of Sir Cripps’ visit to India is to seek assent to the jiroposal 
which the British Government have agreed on to meet the Indian situation. 
Sir Stafford will take the British Government’s constitutional proposals with 
a view to securing agreement. He will consult with the Viceroy of India and 
the Commander-in -Chief on the military situation.” 

A IjOndon message, dated March 10, stated : Bir Btaffbid Cii)>i>s announced 
ill the House ot (^Jommons that the Prime Minister would make a statement 
^ at the next sitting of tlie House with regard to India.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following message to the pcoj)Ie of 
India from New Delhi “I send this message to all men and women who live in 
this land, whatever their ]iolitics, their religion, or their race. You will he invited, 
during the next few weeks, to enrol yourselves in the national war front. The 
land we live in is threatened with danger. This is a call to action to everyone 
of us ..I confide in your courage.” 

In the Central IjCglslative Assembly, Mr. Govind Deshmukh made an attempt 
to move an adlournmcnt motion to diaenss “the necessity oi taking immediate 
steps to put a stop to the miscondvict ot soldiers as evidenced hy the damage to 
the shops and molestation of women near Huzur Paga at Poona”. 

The Central Assemlily adopted motions for the election of momhers to five 
Standing Committees, namely, the Advisory Committees to the Commerce and 
Communications Departments and the Committee for Roads, and the Htanding 
Finance Committee for Railways and the Central Advisory (;!ouncil for Railways. 
— The Hnu«e then began discussion on the Finance Membci’s motion that the 
Finance Bill be taken into consideration. 

In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Allah Bsiksh, Piemier of Sind, re]>lying 
to the general disenssion on the Budget, said : “In a modern woild you 
require modern persons with modem life and modern methods. I am modern 
but not accustomed to modern propaganda,” 

Mr. Hare Krishna Mahtab, ex-Member of the Congress Working Committee 
was sentenced to pay a fine of Ra. 100, in default to undergo four months’ 
simple imprisonment under the Defence of India Rules. 

12tli. The Working Committee of the All-India Shia Political Conference (Lucknow) 
passed a resolution leiterating its national standpoint and unequivocally 
declaring that the Shia community stood for the independence and political 
advancement of the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Moslem League Opposition ventilated 
their grievances against the Ministry by means of a cut motion when the 
demand for a grant of Rs. 1,27,42,000 for expenditure on General Administration 
came up for consideration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Hon’ble IRr. San tosh Kumar Basil, 
Minister for Civil Defence Co-ordination, replying to a question, confiimed that 
a large number of evacuees, who were residents of the province of Bengal, from 
Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Hongkong, Penang, and other enemy occupied 
territories, had come back to Bengal. Ilieir number was not known. 

The position of the Moslem League in Indian polities was the subject of 
questions in the House of Commons. Mr. R. Sorenson (Labour) asked Mr, L. S. 
Amery, Secretary of State, whether he considered the declaration of the 
All-India Momen Conference at Delhi, claiming to represent 45 million 
Moslems, supporting the demand for immediate recognition of India’s 
freedom and repudiating any claim by Mr. Jinnah and the Moslem League 
to possess the sole right to speak on behalf of Indian Moslems.— Mr. Amery 
in his reply said ; “I have received a telegram fiom the President of the 
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All-India Momin Conference in the sense stated. The conference claims 
to speak on behalf of the Momins, a Moslem Community chiefly composed of 
weavers and agricultural laboiiicrs and numberinj; from four to five million, 
and not 45 million. Many Momins belong to the Moslem League.*’ 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr, Hussenbhoy Lalji, resuming bis 
speech on the Finance Bill, asked the Finance Member what he proposed to 
do with the huge si ei ling balances lying idle in England. He expressed the 
opinion that all requirements of war should be financed by long term 
loans. 

A meeting of the Moslem League Farty in the Central Legislature re-elected 
Mr. M A. Jinnah as its leader, feir Yamin Khan was elected its Secretary, 
in place of S r Ziauddiii Ahmed, who had requested the party to relievo 
him on account of his work in connection with the Aligarh Moslem University 
of which he was the Vice-Chancellor. 

13th. In the Bengal Legishdive Assembly, uproarious scenes marked the proceedings, 
when the Finance Minister, Dr. Shyama Tiasad Mookeijee, was replying to 
criticisms levelled against the Ministiy in regard to the alleged ‘'misuse** of 
the Defence of India Jlulcs. 

Mr. Satya Ihiya Banneijee (Ministeiialist Party) moved a resolution urging 
that pel sons convicted or detained by the Government of Bengal under the 
Defence of India Act and the rules framed there-under be immediately and 
unconditionally released. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, fc^ir A. H. Ghuznavi alluded to the 
fall of cotton prices in the Bombay Maiket from Rs. 184 to Rs. 169 for 
Broach and said that the fall was due to the fear that cotton would be 
burnt before the .Japanese could come and take it. He, therefoie, wanted that 
in order to allay pani(‘, the Goveinment of India should make a statement 
declaiing once foi all whether scoiched earth policy was to be introduced 
in India. 

In the Pnnjal) Legislative Assembly, trenchant ciiticism of the wheat control 
])olicy of the (Toveinraent of India, was made duiing the debate on an 
adjournment mol ion, moved by Mr. Hurajnial. a member of the Ministerial 
Party, to “disenss the inability of the Punjab Government to pievent the 
export of wheat fiom this province at a time when the province is faced with 
a seiious wheat famine.’* The motion received unanimous support from all 
seel ion of the lloiiso, including the Congiess Party and was jiassed without 
a single dissentient voice, alter a two hour debate. 

14th. His Excellency Sir Robeit Reid, Governor of Assam, re-viewing the 

i >rovince*8 war effort said that the amount contributed to the Provincial War 
Puiid up to Match 4 totalled Rs. 15 23,000. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a report appearing in the Statesman 
of a speech deliveied on the 13th Match, in connexion with the discussion of 
a non-ofiicial resolution uiging the release of prisoners under the Defence of 
India Act and Rules, formed the subject-matter of a point of order by Dr. 
Nalinakbya Sanyal 

Mr. N. C. Cbattcrjee, Woiking Piesidcnt of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mabasabha, presiding over the North Bengal Hindu Conference at Chutmohar 
( Pabn a) observed : ‘Political misfits are just as dangerous as quislings. They 
should be made to retreat or withdraw from the field of Indo-Biilish Politics 
unhonoured and unwept.** 

The Chittagong Armoury Raid prisoners made a strong appeal to the Indian 
National Congress and to the people of India in geneial “to lead the Indian 
people on the path of a mighty movement against Fascism and hasten the 
Donr of people’s victoiy over the Fascist enemies.** 

Sarder Patel, addressing a meeting of the cloth merchants of Ahmedabad, 
declared : “There is the least danger of invasion in Ahmedabad and Gujerat, 
situated as they aie ; and no danger at all in the villages.*’ 

The Hon’ble Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, Viceroy’s Council, presiding 
over the All-Religions* Conference in New Delhi, obsoived : “In this great land 
of Majmaunl-Bahrein, unity of religions must be a tangible truth, too glorious 
to miss. Where the faqirs of Sarhind and Pakpattan mingled their messages 
with those of the sanyasis of Benares and Prayag, we need but mutely think 
of this truth and better not argue.** 

L5th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the captain, ^Desirability of 
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Exodus’ : *'A correspondent asks for my detailed views on the exodus that 1 
have advised from the cities of alt who are not wniterl there and all who are 
unfit or unwilling to stay there. No one is obliM:ed to stay in against his will. 
In the event of bombardmf^nt, it is clear that nou-coinbatants can only be a 
buiden in every way. tSuccessfiil defence againat a poweiful enemy requires 
exclusive conccntiation on holding the enemy at bay. 'Die defenders’ attention 
must not be divided. This is from the militaiy ]>oint of view.” 

The Bengal Civil Protection Committee, consiiuiied under the auspices of the 
Provincial Congress Committee, decided at a meeting in Calcutta, to start at 
first twenty-one aid centres and four mobile units to attend to any air raid 
casualties in the city and subiiibs. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Students’ Federation, in New Delhi, 
passed the following amon*^ other resolutions : — ‘'riiis meeting gieets with joy 
the api)eal issued by the Chittagong Armouiy Raid prisoneis in Dacca jail to 
the people of India exhorting all Indians including the workers, tlie peasants 
and the students, to line up in the united fiont against fnHcism.’’ The meeting 
calls upon the Government of Bengal to immediately release these prisoners 
in this grave hour and thus release their full eneigies for mobilising public 
opinion in support of the people’s war against faHcism.” 

Among the resolutions passed at the session of the North Bengal Hindu 
Mahasabba at Chatmohar (Pabna) being held under the presidentship of 
Mr. N. O. Chatterjee, was one r^dating to the constitutional changes.— 
The resolutions enjoined on the British Govern merit to accept the triple 
demand made by the All-1 iidia Binda Mahasablia, namely, the recognition of 
India’s independence, the concentration of political sovereignty in India and 
the nationalization of the Government of India* 

18lh. H. E. the Viceroy addressing the annual session of the Chamber of Princes 
in New Delhi, observed : ‘On you, repiesentuiives of Piiiicely India, lies, on 
UB all, the obligation to secure for India a triumphant and happy issue out of 
this, her lasting time of trial and danger.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. K. C. Neogy made a suggestion 
that noii’OfTicial Indians should be associated with the proposed American 
Technical Mission. Such association of non-otficial Advisers was necessary in 
order to lay at rest suspicions that the visit ot the Mission might lead to the 
creation of vested interests in the industiial field. Indian public opiiiiou was 
not going to tolerate such vested interesis. 

The Working Committee of the Biliar Provincial Muslim League, which met 
at Patna, adoi)ted a resolution drawing the atteiiiion of ths District Muslim 
League VVoiking Committees to the necessity for urging upon all the bianches 
to take up the woik of strengthening the Muhlim National Guaids oiganisation. 

In the Bengal Ijegislative Assembly, the question of the ariest and detention 
of Mr, Harat Chandra Bose was again raised. The Oliief .Minister. Mr. A. K, 
Fazhil Huq said that the arrest had been made under ordeis of the Government 
of Bengal upon directions of the Central Government. 

The Chittagong Armoury Raid Piisoneis addiessed a letter to the Home 
Minister, Government of Bengal, stating inter aha : “ I he victory of Fascist 
aggressors, we have no donbt, would mean total disaster for the human 
civilization. The victory of Fascism would plunge hnniaiiity into the darkest 
abyss of limitless miseiy. And in the midst of that all-pervadiiig gloom the 
fate of the Indian people will be no less doomed than that of any other 
people.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, when approached by Pressmen about Sir Ptafford 
Crippfl’ mission to India said : “As everything is nehuloiis about Sir Stafford 
CrippB* proposals, nothing can be said ; but the Woiking Committee will give 
its thought to them if they are worth considering ; the whole business will be 
finished soon if nothing Bubstaniial is immediately giamed.” 

The Madras Presidency’s Budget for 1942-41 estimated the revenue at Bs. 
18,97,87 lakhs and the expenditure at Rs. 18,94,28 lakhs, leaving a small surplus 
of Rs. 3 59 lakhs 

Mr. Abdul Q. Answari, Vice-President of the All-India Momin Conference, 
in a statement to the Press at Patna said : “Let us hof>e that Sir Stafford 
'Cripps with his undoubted breadth of vision, will not view the Indian problem 
through Mr. Amery’s jaundiced eyes and will not hesitate to recognise the 
Just rights of the backward classes of the Muslim community.” 

5 
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ma le a dei I.iation that he Uiul aI«:ijB burn pu^j lu ed 

Oovuiinnunt in the ]Mi)Ynut; ]Mo\iiied the Conu,ietis a^^ieod to co-opeiate 
itj the proMPcution of tl e war. i /-* • » • -i. i 

In th<" Chamlxr of rnncus the lehobition on 8ir biali nn Cupps visit and 
the altitude ot fh i^ii.ices to pioposals foi consiitutional leforni 
by the Chancellor and fumed unaiiinioiisly. 


was moved 


18th. In the Cential Lepinlative Ass. mbly, nftfM* the Finance IMember’s reply to 
the five dayb* d<baie on the mutton foi (•on^ldef at jon of the Finanee Bill, the 
Assembly divided tin the incdion and passed it by 49 votes to J6. The Muslim 
League votid H'^ainst it., while ot the Nationalist l*aity one voted with the 
League while a few voted with the Govi-i n nieiit and some Kninined neutral. 

8ir bikander Ilyat Khan, Punjab Pieniiei, in an inlcTviow at Lahore, said : 
“1 am doing niy best to bitng about s s*-rtbMnr!it between the Congress and the 
Moslem Leajiue and 1 think there is a poh^dnlitv of settlement.” 

The Connell of btati* di^cnshed Mr. ‘dobaniovl Ilaseien’s adjournment motion 
in the plight of Indian evacuees fioni Bniina. 

Mr S. ^atyanimii, M L A. (Oeniial) addressing a t>ul;lic meeting in New 
Delld, observed : ‘ lienevei this w.ir niiM "iid and however the war may end, 
this gieai and ancient eonntiy of ouis will attain Puma Swuiaj and New Delhi 
will be the capital ot a tiee India.” 

Pandit JnwtiMilal N iim is’iiied a stiongly woidod stdement dealing with the 

plight of eviKMiees and iefii;»ees from *Malay\ and Huinia. — Pandit Nehru 

refused to “ihe ra. ial diseiiinination tbit has been and is so evident and the 
nstouiiding ddieKMKO in the tieatment given to Fuioitearis and the Indians. ... 
Kverv etioit is hemg nrnle to find liixuiy qnarteis for Europeans and hardly 
any one except some piiwite agencies taie for Indian families who are adiift.” 

Dr. B Mooje, Vice-PiesifL i»t of Ibo All liulia Hindu Mabasablia, in 
the comse of n sta ennoit, said : “It is a fact which even Mr Amerv cannot 

deny that, besid. s the jMnslim I.eajiue, tiieie are bo many other Muslim 

associations such as the bbui AsbO'‘i.ni()n, the Momiii Association, the Jainiat- 
ul-nlema and otbeis who, in their own ways, claim to lepiesent the Muslima 
of India, but because the Moslim League la lecognized by, and enjoys the 
favours of, the Government fin- Impciul reasons ol their own, the Muslim 
League is made to look moie powerful than all these associations” 
t9th. A telegiam was leceivcd from the Piivatc Beciedny to the Viceiov stating 
that Sir Siaifoid Cupps would like to meet icpicbcnlaiivcs on behalf of the 
CongiesR on oi about \iaicb 2G. 

In the Cential Assi mbly, the Finance Member agreed to an amendment 
to raise the taxable mini mum of incomes for income-tax from Rs. 1000 to 
Rs. P)00. I'lie Fiiiaiiee Bill otginnlly piuposed to biing within taxable units 
all incomes from Hs. 1(00 to Rs 2000. 

The United Provinces touith budget since the oiuhreak of the war estimated 
B Burt'bis of Rs 4 02 lakhs. The budget bad an Ojiening bala»^ce of Rs. 1.26,01 
000 The revenue receipts total Rs. 17,12, o2 000 and chaiges amount to Rs. 17* 
08,30,000., having a surplus of Rs. 4.02 lakhs, ‘ * 

In the Bengal lACgislative Assembly, altogether ten ent motions in connexion 
with the Education demand under the Budget weie moved. Of these four were 
pressed to division and n jeeted.— As pioposed by the Minister-in-ohavge. the 
House voted Rs 1,71.00.000 for ‘Education Geneial” and Rs. 11,22.800 for 
“Education, Anglo-Indian and Europe.in. ’ 

^ Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow, broadcasting from the Delhi 
Station of All- India Radio on the formation of the Women’s Auxiliary Corps, 
said “The corps will provide occupation for all women between the ages of 
18 and 50 of any nationality who aie Biitish subjects Women from Indian 
States who are willing to come to Biitish India will be welcomed. All women 
who join must be able to speak colloquial English.” 

The view that the adoption of the scoiched earth policy in India, in case of 
emergency, would be ‘ inadvisable and entirely unnecessary,” was expressed iu 
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a telef^ram sent to the Government of India on behalf of the Indian, the Bengal 
National, the Muslim and the Maiwari Chainbers of Commerce and the Bengal 
Millowners* Association. » ^ . j 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secietary of the A T. C. C issued tne 
following statement tiom Waid/ia^iiiij : **In a leading article in the Statesman 
OD March 15, a veiy giace altegafn)n has hten made. It was stated that 
intimate fiiends of Mr. Gandhi and niembeis of the Woiking Commitree of 
the Congiess have told us that ti»ey had evidence that Mr, Siibhas Bose 
received fiiends fiom the enemy when he was in (his countiy.” 'J’his is a very 
sciious statement, and 1 cannot conceive of itt' being ti ue. I have consulted 
all ray colleagues of the Woikiug Committee who aie heie at present, and they 
have expressed their astonishment at this suipnsing allegalif)n. Whatever our 
diffciences with Mr. Snbhas Bose in the past oi in the piesent, and they are 
many, we cannot imagine that iheie can be any basis for this allegation.” 

2(;th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Bill was passed by 44 votes 
to 14. The minoiily rci-iesenled the Moslem League Paity^s votes. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an impoitant question relating to the 
security of the t>iovince was discussed in cameia, when ihe Budget demand for 
Rs. 1,24.81,000 for cxi enditiue on extuioidmary chaiges in India was under 
consideration. 

The Punjab Assembly ivas adjourned sine die. 

2i8t. The Joint Committee appointed by the Ceniial Advisory Board of Health, 
and the Central Advisoiy Bond of Education recom mended tliecieation of a School 
Medical Sei vices in the Piovinces and States. Ihc Committee vas appointed to 
investigate and rci^ort on the qiiostion of inedhal insiectioii of school children 
and the teaching of hxgiene in schools. 

His Excellency Sir William JlawUioine Lewis, Governor of Oiissa, presiding 
over a meeting of the Piovincial War Committee at Cuttack, obseived : “I expect 
many of you feel like I no, that now that the war has come so much closei to 
us our pioccedings in the Provincial War Committee have acquired deej-er 
signilicance and a more diiect meaning lor oui selves than was ] ossihle when 
the war seemed a moie remote affair, fought on the other side of the globe.” 

22iid. The Jamiat-iil-ulema-I-Hind at its thiitieth confeicnce which concluded at 
Lahore, made a call to Moslems of India to evolve a common foimula to be 
presented to Sir Stafford Ciipps. 

Mr. Maqbool Mahmood, Secietary to the Chancoller, Chamber of Princes, in 
a statement fiom New Delhi, said : ‘I am authoiizcd by lus liighriess the 
Chancellor and His Highness the Ruler of Bl Oj al to state that the news which 
recently appealed in the Picss that His Highness of Bhojal Lad lesigned fiom 
the Chamber of Piinccs is misleading and not in aeiOidaiKe with tacts. His 
Highness has indicated that he is tem]*oianly abstaining fiom active laitic ij ation 
in the Chambei of Piinccs. His Minister continues to ici-iesent Bho] al State in 
the Committee of Ministeis set up under the leorganization scheme of the 
Chamber ot Princes.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a signed article in the Hanjoii, made a plea to the 
Government of India that they would be consideialdy easing the situation and 
allaying anxiety if they unequivocally declnicd that they would not api'ly if 
occasion ever arose, the “scoichcd caith” roiicy to India, especially in view of 
India's peculiar condition. 

Sir Staffoid Cripj s and party ariived at Karachi by plane. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing the concluding 
session of the Jamiat-ul-ulema Hind at Lahoie gave advice to Muslims not to 
stand in the way of ficcdom by ])resenliiig diffeient schemes and to stand on 
their own legs add woik for the independence of their c*ouiitry. 

Mr. C Rajagopalachaii, ex-preinier of Madras and member of the Congress 
working committee, in the course of a statement in Madias ovserved : “What 
should be seaiihed for by all of us is an eiieigising stimulus for national effort 
and sacrifice and a ])ioviiicial executive, detennined to save the people from 
foreign aggression that commands the trust and Ioac and, therefore, the whole- 
hearted energy ot the people.” 

23rd. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the premier, made an announcement in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, when replying to a debate ou a resolution moved by Mr. 
Batyapriya Banerjee urging immediate and unconditional release of prisoners under 
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the Defence of Indie Act and Rules, that tlie Government of Bengal decided to 

•‘r isairK h s. 

explained the imi»lication ot the Pakistan sdieme, at a meeting of Moslems. 

Bir t^taffoid Ciipps a' a press con teieuee m iNew Delhi, express^ the view that 
he had come to India because he was a gieat admirer ot the country, and 
wanted to play his pait as a member of the war cabinet in reaching a final 
settlement of the political problem— 8ir Btaffoid said that he and Mr. 
Churchill were “alsolutely agieed” on the war cabinePs proposals and hoped 
that they would "'appeal to the Indian leaders since they were the 
unanimous result of the dehbeiations of a body of people who were known 
in the past to have had widely diffeiing outlooks on the question.”— 
He emimasized the urgency ot time factor and said, “I am sure that in the 
circumstances of to-day, tbe leaders ot the mum paities and interests in India 
would be ready to take quick decisions.” 

In the Orissa Assembly, lor the first time, the CongreHS demanded poll three 
times in succession when voting on demands was lesumed. All the three demands 


under Btamjis, Forest and Registration w^ere assented to by the Assembly, the 
voting on each occasion being 17 to 24, 

f<ir Sikander Hyat KIimii, Piemier of the Pun jab, in addressing a public 
meeting of Muslims at Lahore, in observance of the “Pakistan Day,” gave an 
exposition of a scheme tor a solution of the constitutional problem of India. 
— Nawabzada Rashid All, Piesident of the Lahore City Muslim League, presid^. 

“Pakistan Day” was celebiated in Bombay when several meetings were held 
under the auspices of the Piovincial Muslim League. 

Mr. M. N. Jinnah addi eased a meeting on the ‘Pakistan Day’ in New Delhi. 


24 th Sir V. N. Chandavarkar, Chaiiman of the Bombay Millowner’s Association, 
addressing the annual general meeting ot the Association, said : “It is lei^orted 
that as many as i8,UU0 woikeis or 17 percent of the normal complement in the 
cotton textile mills have already left Bombay.” ^ 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mi. A. K. Fazliil Huq, the Premier, made 
a statement in reply to one made by Bn. K. Nazim uddin. Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, on Maich 20, Dealing on the seciiiity of the Province.” 

The Assembly saiii tioned the Budget demands of Es. 10,78,000 under 
“Cooperati m” and Hs. 211,50 000 under debt conciliation.” 

The Coiint il of State, passed viithout amendment, the Indian Finance Bill, as 
pass* d by tlie Central Legislative Assembly. 


25th. Sir Stafford Ciipps saiv Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in New Delhi. Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah was the next visitor. 

Mr. A. R. Siddiqi in his jiresidential addiess to the annual general meeting 
of the Moslem Chamber ot Commcice in Cahulta, remarked : “The 
arrival of ^ir Btafibid Cripi'S, the cmissaiy of Jlis Majesty’s Government, raises 
the e xpectation that England sliall, at long last, do her duty to India.” 

Accoiding to the rules and legulations loimed undei ihe Civil Pioner Force 
ordinance, eich unit of the foice would consist of a unit headquarter and not 
mure than four companies each of four platoons. 

The (ioveinment of India agieed to a reduction of the total acreage under 
jute in Bengal in 1942 fiom five-eigth to halt of theacieage of 1940. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the motion of Mr. H. C. Prior, the 
House passed the weekly Holidays Bill that every person emjiloyed otherwise 
than in a confidential capacity or in a position of management in any shops 
restaurant, or theatie should be allowed in each woik a holiday of one full day.* 

The Council of State passed without any amendment the Bill to amend the 
Cantonment Act, as passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. The upper 
House also discussed non-oificial resolutions. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Aznd called a meeting of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee in Delhi on Mar. h 29, to t onsider the proi osals biought by Sir Stafford 
Crmps. 

Sir Muhammed Saadulla ex-premier of Assam, in an interview at Shillong said 
that whatever might be the outcome of the talks between Sir Stafford Crippe 
and Indian leaders, the existing constitutional deadlock in Assam was most 
definitely going to end. 

In reply to Sir Stafford Cripps* telegram, Mahatma Gandhi accepted the invi- 
tation of meeting Sir Stafford in New Delhi. 
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In the Legislative Assembly, Sir Abdur Eahiw gave the reasons for his ruling 
on February 17, that the question raised by Mr. K. C. Feogy. whether the Indian 
Legislative AssemJy was comietent to entei tain a Legislative pioi osmI in the 
form ot a Bill relating to a certain class of multi unit O'-O) erative coneties, was 
uot one which could be properly dealt with by the chair on a point of order 
under Rule i5. ^ ... 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi replying to a cut motion 
moved by theCimgiess I'aity under the head “c»eneial Administiation,” observed : 
“I leave it to the members of the House to judge whether under the existing 
conditions the Governor is justified in calling us to office or not.” 

26tb. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly a Budget demand for Rs. 17,40,000 moved 
by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Industries, for expenditure on his 
department was voted. 

27tb. Mahatma Gandhi met Sir StafToid Cripps In New Delhi. Acharya Kripalani, 
general secretary of the All-India Congress Committee, issued a circular fiom 
Allahabad, to all Provincial Congress Committees laying emphasis on the cons- 
tructive programme of the Congress and pointed out that the piogramme placed 
before the countiy was two-fold : first, self-protection and secondly, self- 
sufficiency. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, general secretary of the A. I. C. C. in the course 
of an appeal in connection with the National week said: ^'1 he National week 
will be soon on us. It has been observed every year since 1919. It commences 
on April 6, when the nation inaugurated a non-violent mass stiuggle for 
the redress of its many and grievous wrongs and the attainment ot Puma 
Swaraj. The National week has always been maiked by the renewal of our 
geneial determination to achieve the goal of complete independence and self- 
purification through the intensive carrying out of the constructive programme, 
in the words of the sage of tSewagram, the fulfilment of this progiamme is 
the sure key of Swaraj.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal land Revenue Amendment 
Bill, 1941, which had been pasred by the liCgislature, again came up betore 
the House when ceitain amendments were adopted on the lecoramendation 
of His Excellency the Governor. 

Dr. N. N. Law, in bis presidential address to the annual geneial m<*etitig of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Com met ce in Calcutta, em^diasized the 
responsibility of the Indian commercial community in the matter of helping 
in the restoration of public confidence at the ciitu al peiiod 

The Woiking Committee of the All-India Moslem League passed a resolution 
of confidence in connexion with the death of the Naviab of Mamdot and then 
had a general discussion on the pioposals convened by Sir Stuffoid Ciipps 
to Mr. Jinnah. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Go\rrnment snffeied a defeat, when with the 
easting vote of the si)eakei, the House rejected the fiist clause of the Bihar 
and Oiissa State Aid to Industiies (Uiissa Amendment) Bill. 

The Travancore Sri Mu lam Assembly was adjourned sine die at Tiivaiidrum, 
after trans.iction of non-official business, 'iiie adjouinment motion regarding 
the increase of paddy cultivation and other foodstufis was withdiawn after 
discussion. 

The Padukottah Legislative council met at Padukottab, Sir Alexander 
Tottenham presiding. — 'I’he Government member stated that the total colle< tions 
in the State for the War Fund under vaiious heads was Rs. Rs. 2.15,276 and 
that the Durbar contributed a sum of Rs. 1.12,000. 

28th. The King- Emperor broadcast to the Empiie from London, on the eve of the 
National Day of Prayer. “Since I last spoke to you,” said His Majesty “we 
have been through veiy Laid and anxious times. We have shaied the anguish of 
peoples who, having long enjoyed fieace and piospeiity under our flag, are now 
subjected to all the hoirors of war. Our hearts go out to our comiades in 
Australia, New .Zealand, India and Buima in their hour of tiial. We know 
that they are facing it with the same uniiiiiching spiiit as those at home in 
the mother countiy. We shall give them every help in our power 

and we aie glad to know that stxong Ameiican forces aie already ranged at 
their side.” 

A statement was isaued by a body of women, repiesentative of young 
woman’s organisations in Calcutta : “Today when our laud is threateneci with 
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forei^rn invasion, when our homrs, our children, our loved ones, everythinjr in 
fact we hold dear, is on the veifie of complete destruction, when Fascist 
Imperialism—fhe woist foirn of exploitation and terror— is seeking to crush 
forever the tlemeiits of fiecdora and civilizaiion we have won through years 
of hard 8t niggle me we to sit by and watch this gigantic cataclysm as mere 

8|»eCtHtOIH”? 

Bir Stafford CiipT's’ progiamme iiK hided seeing a delegation of the Chamber 
of hiiiKes 'll] Bahiidui ^apru and Ui. Mr. K. Jiiyakar, Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chaii, a H>d»*iabad delegation, repiesentatives of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
Maiilana Abnl Krd.im Azad and 8ii Bikander Hyat Khan. 

'J be hxKMitivo Comini'Ue of the Niktiil Bengal Kiishnk Pioja Society at its 
meeting in Culeuttu, wiili Mi. Hunaaynn Kabir in the Chair, exfiiessed the view 
that itie inohlem of Indo-Bi iiisb lelation could be solved only by the 
immediate tiaiisfer of all power, without any reseivation, to a Government 
repi (tentative ot and lesponbilde to the f»eople of India. — The meeting authorised 
its I’n&ident, the Hon'ble Mr. A. K. Fazlnl 11 uq to place the views 
of the Committee itSamity) befoie Sir Sinffbid Ciipps, stiessing that “any 
attempt to exaggeiate the differences between the conimnniiies in Older to 
resist the demand for independence is dishoncpt and misehievoiis.*' 

A Calcutta (Jazette Kxi laoidiiiary piibiishtd the text of the new secondary 
cdueation Bill, which the Goveinment proi> 08 ed to intioduce in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly on A pul 1. 

29th. Mahatma (taiidhi, in reply to Maharaja Kumar Sir Vijay Anand of Vizianagaram, 
wrote in the Uarijan, “I was piiiieipully instrumental in securing fiom the 
Congicss the recogniiion of the ledistiihiitioii of the Piovinces for Congress 
pui poses on a linguistic basis. I have always agitated for the acceptance by 
the Cxuvern merit of such redistribution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wiote in the Hartjan on the ‘National week” — “The National 
week tomes eveiy jear with the ceitainty of seasons. It has come for over 20 
yeais now, and yet we seem to he as far ns ever liom our freedom or communal 
unity, or uiiiveisalisiition of khadi. 

Mr. K. F. Jlaidei, Finance Member, State Legislative Council, Bhopal, 
presenting what he desciibed as “the biggest Budget in the hisloiy of Bhopal,” 
announced a recoid provision of Rs. 20,07 IGl foi the defence sei vices of the State. 

The Council of the Indian National Liberal Fcdeiation met in Bombay. Sir 
Bijoy Piasad Mugh Bay presiding, and iiiloinially discussed the politieal situation 
ill the eountiy with 8|)ecial leferenee to the visit of Sii Staflfoid Ciipps. The 
Council decided that the Piesident should be accompanied by Sir Chimanlal 
Betalvad when he was to meet Sir StufTmd Ciipps. 

The cieation at the end of hostilities of a new Indian Union which would 
have the status of a Dominion in the Biitish Commonwealth with the right to 
secede was envisaged m the pioposals of the war cabinet which Sir Staffoid 
Ciip|»B brought to India. “The future constitution of the union will be flamed 
by a body ele» ted by a single eleetoial college composed of the entire member- 
ships ot the l.o\\er House ot the Piovincial Legislatuic, fresh elections to which 
will be held immediately after the war. if any Biitish Indian Piovince is not 
prepaied to accept the constitution bo fiamed. it will letain its present 
constitutional position, and His MHje8t>’b Goveinment will agree to the negotia- 
tion of a new eonstmition giving such non-acceding Piovinces the same full 
status as uccoidcd (o the Indian Union. His Majesty’s Government and the 
consiitution-making body will enter into a treaty covering the tiansfer of power 
to Indian hands: but the treaty will not impose any restiictioii on the power 
of the Indian Union to decide in future its lelaiionship with oiliei member- 

states of the Biitish Commonwealth Provision has also been made for the 

participation of the Indian States in the constitution-making body : but whether 
or not a state elects to adhere to the new constitution, a revision of its treaty 
ariangemeuts so far as this may be requiied in the new situation will be 
negotiated.. .. During tlie war leaders of the principal section of the Indian people 
aie invited to efTectively paiticipate in the councils of their coiinny the Common- 
wealth and the United Nations. Defence will be the responBihility of His 
Majesty’s Goveinment.” ^ 


soft. Ihe eecond Biipj.leraentftiy estimate of expenditure for 1041-42 authorized by 

if to toe tune 

of Rb* 85,00,900 a sum of Rs. 30,04,500 being the sum charged* 
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Dr. C. J, Pao, Consul General for China in India, speaking at a meeting 
in Calcutta organized by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal made an appeal for 
close co-operation between India and China. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, in i»9 annual report for 1940- 
41, revealed how it helped to holve some of the war pioblems ; it recoided the 
estiiblishment of an All-India fiuit and vegetable station and efforts madn to 
stimulate the cultivation of medicinal plants and supply of Codliver Oil 
Bubstitiites. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in a broadcast speech fiom New Delhi, made an appeal 
to the Indian peoples to got together to frame their own oonstitutioris. — He 
explained the Biitish War Crthiiiot’s pioposals in regaid to India He said that 
the British Government’s object was to give to the Indian {>eop!e8 full self- 
Governrnent with complete fieedoin in devising and organizing their own 
constitution. “We hope and expect,” he said, “to see an Indian Union strong 
and united, because it is founded upon the free cons» iit of all ns peoples ; hut 
it id not for us, Biitons, to dictate to you. Indian peoides.” Regaidiiig the 
interim arrangements, he sod that the acce})tance of the proposals by Indian 
leadeis would make it iiossihle toi tie Viceioy to stait foith\\itli upon consulta- 
tions which would cnahlo him to imidement the piiiiciple laid down hi the last 
paragraph of the document. He added that India world have an effective share 
in the defence councils hince tht Commandcr-in chief would be a member of the 
Viceroy’s Exeevstue Council, anti India w’ould bo repiesenUid on the war 
cabinet and the I’aciiic Wai Council.” 

Three persons wcie killed and five serioubly injuicd when police opened fire 
on a Maahe Sabha procession at Lucknow. 

Slst. The Tongress Working Committee resumed its sitting in New Delhi. Both 
MahaUna Gandhi and Maulana Azad expressed their views at the session, 

'Jhe Woiking Committee of the Muslim Lc;igue adjoiiined after a sitting 
lasting some four and a half hours. 

In the Cential Legislative Assembly, Mr. Aney, Leader of the House, referred 
to his eailier statement that he would consult paity leadcis on the rinestion 
of the desirability of fixing a day fur a discuBsion of tlie War Cabinet’s pioposals 
regarding India and said that he had consulted paiiy leadeis and tluic was 
no nuRuimity among them on the subject. The Euiojieau Gioup did not want 
any discussion while the Muslim League was not in a p(»sinon to expn*88 any 
opinion, as the subject hud not ^et been finally dibLUSbcd n* the Woiking 
Committee of the League. 

Mr. Siinivas S 2 iBtii, speaking at a public meeting at fc^aleni, s-dd that Imlia 
should be one united and undivi^iblo. If India was allowed to bo divided 
she would then lose her gn'atness. 

'Jlie All-India Aloshni licague Civil Defence Committrc consisting of Nawab 
Mohammad Ismail Khan (Chairman), Chaudhiiii Kiialiq nz-zaman and KhzI 
Mohammad Isa airived at Ahmedubad. 'Jhey addiesbcd u meeting of the 
Moslems in the Jumma Miujid 

Mahatma Gandin wrote in the Hartjan : “Iheie i.s no doubt that Mr. 
Rajagopalachari is handling a cause which has isolotcd him fiom his colleagues, 
But his woist enemy will not accuse him of any selfish motion behind the 
extraordinary eneigy with which he has thrown himself into the contioveisy 
of which he is the author. It lellects t!ic gieitest eitdit on him. He is 
entitled to a respectful heating. His motive is lofty.” 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Ram Ohandia Kale, preseniing the Budget in the 
Kashmir State Assembly, said : ‘Notwithstanding the tffects of the war, 
Kashmir’s budget estimates for tSambat year 1991) both for the revenue of the 
year and for the expenditure charged to revenue exceed Ks. 3 croies and is 
the highest achieved so far in the history of the Sute” 

3'he Standing Finance Committee (New Delhi) approved the proposals 
relating to the establishment of a transport orgRiiization and machinery for 
determining urgent railway piiorities under the Depaitmcnt of Coraraunication. 

The Council of fc^tate passed two official bills, as passed liy the Legislative 
Assembly, namely, the bill to giant weekly bolida\8 to peisons employed in 
shops etc., and the bill to facilitate the collection of statistics of certain kinds 
relating to industries. 
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April 1942 

The failure of Sir Stafford Cripps* mission was the burning 

topic of the month. The proposals of His Majf^sty’s Government as 

presented by the Lord Privy Seal, were rejected by the Indian 
National Congress, the All-India Moslem League, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Liberal Federation of India. Sir Stafford, after his return 
to London, declared that he did not regard the problem of India as 

insoluble during the war, but the approach would have to be made 

by the Indians themselves. To which Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the 
Congress President and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru replied that Sir 
Stafford was very much mistaken in thinking so, and in the meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad it was made 
plain that no further initiative would be taken from the Congress side. 

Maulana Azad, in an interview stated that the Cripps’ negotiations 
broke down on the question of defence alone. 

There was an open session of the All-India Moslem League at 
Allahabad. Mr M. A. Jinnah presided. He observed in explaining the 
draft declarations that the entity and integrity of the Muslim nation 
had not been expressly recognized. 

The Congress Working Committee made an appeal to observe 
the ‘‘National week.’* 

A meeting of the Moderate Sikhs was held at Amritsar. The 
meeting adopted a number of resolutions demanding that all portfolios 
including that of Defence be transferred to Indians. 

Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador in America, referring to 
India, said : “If our best < ff ‘rts failed, the British Government would 
find itself obliged to do its own duty without the assistance or 
co-operation of the larger organized parties.” 

The statem^mt of the Central Government’s monthly accounts 
showed that excluding periodical adjustments and the transaction of 
Railways and the Posts and Telegraphs Department, expenditure in 
February exceeded revenue by Es. 3 crores. 

Col. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt's envoy said in New 
Delhi : “The sending of the American Technical Mission is further 
evidence of the realization in my own United States and in the 
United Nations that this is one war, a world-wide war, and not a 
European war with an Asiatic side show.” 

The Madras Congress Legislature Party at its meeting in Madras, 
passed a resolution recommending to the All-India Congress Committee 
to acknowledge the Muslim League’s claim for separation and to 
invite the Moslem League for consultation, for the purpose of arriving 
at an agreement and securing the installation of a National Government 
to meet the present emergency.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in a statement on the above 
resolution, said : “I may point out in this connexion that in the 
Congress organization, only the Provincial Congress Committee is the 
competent body to represent provincial views — not the Congress 
Legislature Party. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to the 'question of “Japanese help”, 
declared : “It is folly to suppose that aggressors can ever be benefactors. 
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The Japanese may free India from the British yoke, but only to put 
in their own instead.** 

The session of the All-India Congress Committee opened at 
Allahabad. Maulana Azad^ the President, in his opening speech said : 
*Tf any Indian says that »we should welcome the Japanese then all 
that I can say is that his mentality is a slave’s mentality which 
can think only in terms of a change of masters.** 

In a resolution moved by Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the All-India 
Congress Committee supported the decision of the Working Committee 
in rejecting Sir Stafford Oripps* proposals. 

There was a full dress debate on India in the House of 
Commons, as well as in the House of Lords — The draft declaration 
of the proposals as sponsored by Sir Stafford Cripps loomed large 
in the discussion in both the Houses. 

Ist. Martial Law was proclaimed in the area of Sind afflicted by the criminal 
outrages of the Hurs. A communique said : ‘Over a period coveriiip; more than 
six months, the Hurs have by wholesale murder, sabotage and dacoity, terrorised 
whole districts. The means available to the civil authorities have failed to cope 
with the situation because of the fanaticism of these followers of the Fir of 
Pagaro and the terror they inspire in their victims who are too cowed to bear 
witness against them.” 

The Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Right Hon’ble Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar, in a joint statement, said : 'Tt would be a tragedy if Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ mission failed, for it would produce a keen sense of disappointment and 
frustration and provoke antagonisms which, in our opinion, would be disastrous 
in this hour of ciisis.” 

A deputation of prominent citizens of Madras met His Excellency the Governor 
and urged him to take steps immediately to have the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills leopened for work, and to have a tribunal set up to enquire Into the 
disturbances and Police filing on March 11. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Sultan Ahmed informed Mr. G. V. 
Deshmukh that the Hindu Law Committee had drafted a Bill to codify the 
Hindu Law relating to intestate succession and another Bill to codify the Hindu 
Law relating to marriage. The Bills were received by the Government on March 
11 and 17 respectively and were under consideration. 

The death occurred of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, in Bombay, former President 
of the Central Legislative Assembly. He was 80 years of age. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a memorandum on Sir 
Btaffoid Cripps’ proposals, said : “There are seveial points in the declaration 
which are more or less satisfactory, but according to the statement unfortunately 
made by Sir Staffoid Cripps, the scheme of His Majesty's Government is to be 
accepted or rejected in toto. As some essential features of the scheme are v/holly 
or partially unacceptable to us, the Hindu Mahasabha has no other alternative 
but to reject the Scheme.” 

Snd. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in an interview said that 
the Cripps’ negotiations broke down on defence alone, and Mr. Rajagopalachari’s 
statement to the contrary was entirely baseless. The Maulana was referring 
to Mr. Rajagopalachari’s speech at Coimbatore in which he was reported 
to have said : “The statement that control over defence was denied in 
any circumstances represented the -position as it stood when the Cripps’ 
negotiations started but at subsequent stages it became clear that as a 
result of exchanges of cables, the Biitish Government were prepared to modify 
the position and give us a part in defence also. The negotiations broke down 
over other points and not over defence.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps said at a Press Conference in New Delhi ; *T am postponing 
my departure from India. . *..I have now postponed my departure for a short 
time. The postponement arises from the fact that, in view of the general situation, 
I think, I can possibly do something useful next week.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President disallowed Mr. Kailash 
Behari Lai’s adjournment motion seeking to discuss the conduct of soldieis, who 

Q 
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were Btated to have caused injury to eleven students at Saranath in Patna district, 
on March 18, as a result of which two of them died, as neither Mn Kailash 
Bihttii Lai nor the Government was in possession of authentic information about 

the incident, ^ » 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
announced tliat he would meet tlie leaders of the different parties in the 
Assembly on April 3, to discuss the question of forming a National Government 
repiesenting all sections of the Honse. 

A provision to make monogamy obligatory even as regards sacramental 
marriages was a feature of the Bill to codify the Hindu Law relating to 
maniage. prepared by the Kau Committee on Hindu Law and published in 
the Gazette. 


8rd. 1’he Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating to intestate succession 
published in the Gazette had thice main features, namely, (1) it embodied a 
common law of intestale succession for all Hindus in British India ; (2) it 
removed the sex disqualification by which Hindu women in general had hitherto 
been piecliided fiom in lien ting propeity in vaiious parts of India, and (3) it 
abolislied the Hindu woman’s limited estate. 

The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Simivas Sastri addressiflg a meeting of the 
Progiessive Gionp on tlie Ciipps’ ]>roposalB in Bombay, strongly condemned 
certain aspects of the war cabinet’s profiosals, especially in regard to the promised 
fieedom to piovinces not to accede to the Indian iiiiion. 

The Woiking Committee ot the Hindu Mahasabha, in a resolution passed in 
New Delhi, afliimed “iiievocable dctei mination to resist the British Government’s 
Bclieme at all costs and by all possible means.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalnchaii addiessing a Conference of the youths of Madras, 
said: “1 am eeiiaiii that if we secuie Congiess-League settlement, even if 
all the inembeis of the Biiiish War Cabinet infoim me beforehand that they 
would not give us a National Government although an eleventh hour settlement 
is reached, we can make them give us National Government and everything 
we want ” 


4th. Rir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr M. R. Jayakar, in a memorandum presented 
to Sir Stafibrd Cupps, stiongly pressing for the inclusion of an Indian Defence 
Member in the Governor-CTcnerars Executive Council and among other things, 
asked that the majority reqniied for any decision by a Provincial Legislature to 
adhere or not to adhere to the union should not be less than sixty-five percent 
of the Indian members of the Lower House piesent at the meeting at which the 
decision was taken. 'Jhe memorandum opposed a plebiscite for the purpose and 
called attention to the necessity for the restoration of popular Governments in 
the Provinces. 

The Congress Working Committee met in New Delhi, Maulana Azad 
Congress President, said that the meeting considered the situation in Bengal 
and Assam consequent on the near appioach of the war and discussed what 
lead the Congress should give the community at the juncture. 

The open session of the All -India Muslim League began at Allahabad. Mr 
M. A. Jinnah, after explaining the draft declaration of the proposals brought 
by Sir Stafford Cnpps, said that the Mussalmans felt deer)Iy disappointed that 
the entity and integrity of the Muslim nation had not been expressly recognized 
—Referring to Sir Stafford Ciipps, Mr. Jinnah said that he had come to India 
°L Majesty’s Government and that his proposals had been 
published in the papers. Ihe Working Committee of the Muslim League waa 
considering them. “What the Committee will decide no one knows but one 
thing I want to announce in clear woids. Kest assured that our aim ia’Pakiatan 
and whatever the proposals might be, if they are such that we cannot aebi^e 
Pakistan we will never accept them. There may be shortcomings in the nroDoaala 
—and there are many— but our firm determination and our only goal ia 
Pakistan— Pakistan-Pakistan.” ' 

= S*"® of the India League in London, in a manifesto 

BMd: “A settlement now 18 imperative and as vital to Britain as to In*a 
Ihe people of Britain must insist on a settlement and call on the 
to instruct Sir Stafford Cripps to meet the Indian demands Government 

In a special statement to the American Press, Mr. C. Eajagopalachari said • 
America, as we have news here, is surprised that the Crinns nronmiala ha.a 
not met with an enthusiasUc resDouse in India, The answer 
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with reservation of Defence, cannot save India and the people of India. The 
belated — far too belated— declaration that India may determine her own 
constitution on the cessation of hostilities has failed to evoke enthusiasm, 
because of Britain’s understandable refusal, even at this late hour, to instal 
a truly National Government, inviting it to take up responsibility of the 
defence of the country. 

5th. Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur in his presidential address at the first 
session of the All-India States’ Muslim League Conference at Allahabad, made 
a reference to the constitutional proposals brought by Sir Stafford Orirms to 
India.— He said that there were two points which needed clear elucidation. 
“Firstly, whether the representatives of the Indian States to the constitution- 
making body shall be nominees of the Rulers, or whether they will be elected 
representatives of the people. Secondly, what safeguaids will be provided to safe- 
guard the interests of the Muslim subjects of the States in the new constitution,” 

Mahatma Gandiii, in replying to the question, “will there be room lor Britishers 
and foreigners in a fiee India ?” wrote in the Hartjan : “The question 
should have nothing to do with my spiiituality, supposed or real. It does not 
arise for free America or fiee Biitain, and it will not arise when India becomes 
really free. For India will then be fiee to do what she likes, without let or 

hindrance from anybody If I have any influence over her policies, foreigners 

will be welcome, provided they will never be allowed to exploit and impoverish 
the country as they have done hitherto.” 

The Congress Woiking Committee at its meeting in New Delhi, passed the 
following resolution : — “The ‘National week’ this year has come upon us at a time 
of grave ciisis and peiil to the nation. It is incumbent upon us all to prei)are ourselves 
in every way to face this crisis and, whatever the lau»^er policies that may be 
followed in an evei changing situation, it is clear that the present Congress 
programme of self-sufficiency and 8elt-prote(!tion is the essential foundation 
of every other policy and activity that might be undei taken. To this programme 
and to the constructive activities included in it, theiefoie. Congressmen must 
address themselves intensively during this week. 

Mr. L. 15. Amery, Secietary of 15tate for India, in a speech to the Oxford 
Union, with special reference to India, said ; “our aim piibl cly declared, and 
sincerely held, is that India should attain as speedily as possible to the same 

complete and unqualified independence as the Doininions while also, li\e 

them, (the Dominions) maintaining the bond of free association with the rest 
of the commonwealth.” 

The Subjects Committee of the All-India Muslim League concluded at 
Allahabad. — A resolution moved by Moulana Jamal Mian, and unanimously 
adopted by the session i)laced on recoid “its sense of relief and giatitude for 
the timely action of the President in expelling from the membeiship of the 
Muslim League, Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq, who has com] letely foifeited the 
confidence of Mussalmans by his repeated betrayal of their cause generally 
in India and pariiculaily in Bdigal.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addiessing the Journalists’ Association at Allahabad, 
said : “I agree that there aie veiy wide diffeiences to-day especially between 
the Hindus and the Muslims, but 1 have expressed many times, that whatever 
differences theie are. they do not fioni my side aiise fiom the slightest ill-will 
towards the great community of the Hindus or any other community.” 

On the invitation of feaidar Kii])al Singh Majthia, a meeting of Moderate 
Sikhs of the Punjab was held at Amiitsar. — "Jhe meeting ado]>ted a number of 
resolutions demanding that all portfolios including that of Defence be tiansfered 
to Indians, that a representative government owing allegiance to the Ciown 
and including at least one Sikh be established at the centie, the succession 
of provinces should not be allowed, and that there should be joint electoiates 
with reservation of seats for minoiities including Sikhs. 

6th. It was announced that the Government of India decided to extend the 
concession to the glass industry for a fuitlier peiiod of one 

Congress circles in Calcutta observed the opening day of the “National week” 
as in previous years. 

Nine political prisoners confined in the District Jail, Lucknow issued an 
appeal to their countrymen asking them to thiow in their lot with the progres- 
aive peoples of the woild like those of Russia, China, Britain and America in 
the wax againat the Fascist menace. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps met in New Delhi Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Sir Sultan 
Abroad, and Dr* Ragbabeudra Rao, all roerobers of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Conn Cl L 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru reported to the Oongrees Working Committee his 
talk with Col. JohiiBon, personal envoy of President Roosevelt. — ^The interview 
created a favourable impression in showing Aroerican support for Indian 
freedom and in assuring the fullest help from America in India’s fight against 
aggressoiB. 

Mr. Huraayiin Kabir, a member of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Azad Moslem Conference in a Press statement on the Cripps’ proposals, said: 
*^'J'he question is not of future status or constitution^ but of the transference 
of power heie and now.” 

qhe third sitting of the open session of the All-India Moslem League began 
at Allahabad : — A condolence resolution was moved from the chair placing on 
record their *‘deep sense of soirow and grief at the sad and untimely demise 
of Nawab Sir Nawaz Khan of Mamdot.” 

Mr. M. A. H. Ispahani (Calcutta) moved a resolution authorizing the 
President ‘Mill the next session of the League to take every step or action, as 
he may consider necessary, in fuitherance of, and relating to the objects of the 
Moslem League as he deems proper, provided they are consistent with the 
principles, policy and goal of the Moslem League, or any resolution expressly 
passed by the session of the All-India Moslem League.” Maulana Hazrat 
Mohani moved an amendment but he was out-voted : the main resolution 
was carried. 

A Prets Note issued in Calcutta stated the measures that the Government 
of Bengal wanted the people to adopt to retard as much as possible the progress 
of the enemy in the event of a landing. 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehiu, at a reception given by the Kerala club to meet Mr, 
Pat tarn Tlianu Pi 11 ay, President Travancore Congress Committee, stiessed the 
unity of India, which “we shall fight for.” Pandit Nehru said that the pioblem 
of Indian iStates could not be treated as of secondary importance and could not 
be left out simply because the British Government had entered into treaties with 
certain peisons who were dead long ago. The larger interests of India could 
not leave Indian States aside. 

Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar, Prime Minister of Kashmir, speaking in the 
State Assembly, declared that Kashmir would welcome the formation of a single 
India Union and do its utmost to co-operate in the woik of flaming a suitable 
constitution for it, so as to enable Kashmir, when that constitution was 
framed, to accede to it. 

The second session of the All -India States’ Muslim League concluded at Allahabad. 
•— Nawnb Bahadur Yar Jung piesided. The main lesolution emphasized that 
the All-India States Muslim League alone could represent the case of the 
Muslim subjects of Indian States in any scheme of constitutional adjustment. 


7th. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabba, in a statement 
to the Press, replied to the criticisms, particulaily of the American Press, of 
the Mahasabha’s rejection of the Biitish War Cabinet’s proposals. Mr. Savaikar 
said : “The impiession that the Hindu Mahasabha, the pan-Hindu organization, 
was uncompromising in rejecting the Ciipps’ scheme, is mis-infoimed. The 
Hindu Mahasabha accepted it partially and welcomed the promised giant of 
equal partneiship with Britain, but the scheme made it all conditional on 
giaiiting fieedom to Provinces to secede and break up India into a number 
of independent States with no central Indian Government. To ns, Hindus, the 
unity and iiitegiity of India, our Motherland, and Holyland, is an article 
of faith.” 

Sir Ramaswami Mndaliar, Commerce Member, opening the Price Control 
Conference in New Delhi, made an appeal to Provincial Goveinments not to 
roisundeistand if the Central Government were to encroach upon their power. 
Sir Ramaswami emphasised that the enemy had to be fought on the economic 
front as well as the military front. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, President of the Liberal Federation of India, 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Mr. Nausbir Bharucha, Honoiary Secietary of the 
Fedeiatiou, communicaled to Sir Stafford Cripps the views of the Liberal 
Federation on the draft declaration stating inter alia ; “Uhe Council of the 
Liberal Federation has very carefully examined the draft declaration of Sir 
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Stafford Cripps. It welcomes the proposals to make India a Self-Governing 
Dominion with the same status and functions as are enjoyed by Great Britain 
and other members of the Commonwealth. On examination of the different 
heads of the proposals the Council feels that Che provision giving liberty to any 
province not to accede to the Indian Union is fraught with serious difficulties 
and danger. The creation of more than one Federal Union in India having 
their own separate armies, may result, in certain conceivalile circumstances,^ in 
a conflict between them. It would almost immediately lead to customs barriers, 
and complicated questions about posts, railways, existing public debt etc. 
would arise.^* 

The Maharaja of Baroda gave his assent to a Bill for amending the Hindu 
Code passed by the State Legislative Assembly, declaring invalid all polygamous 
marriages, subject to certain exceptions. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in New Delhi, declared : 
*‘I consider it my duty to oppose any foreign invasion of India. How can I 
remain a mere spectator of events or be silent ? The news of the Japanese 
bombing of the coastal towns of India must stir the hearts of Indians”. He 
declared that the Japanese assertion that they were coming to India to set us 
free was absurd and wholly false. That was clear from Japan’s misdeeds 
in China and Korea.” 

8th. Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador in America, referring in a speech at 
the New York Hall to the possibility that India’s spokesmen might 
reject the opportunity offeied by the British Government’s proposals said: “If 
our best efforts failed, the British Government would fliid itself obliged to do 
its own duty without the assistance or co-operation of the larger organized 
Indian parties.” 

Col. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s Envoy, was in close touch with 
Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru as well as with fcSir Stafford Ciipps. 

Mrs. Sarat Chandra Bose, with her son and daughter, interviewed Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose at Mercara. — In a statement to the Press, Mrs. Bose said : 
“1 find my husband’s health very much woise than before. He is pale 
and emaciated. His general condition is bad. The climate of Meicara 
does not suit him. Fish and fiesh vegetables necessary for health are 
not available in Mercara. The bungalow assigned to him is very old and 
ill-ventilaled and has not been inhabited for years. ’I’he amenities are very 
few and he has no suitable company and is living a solitary life.” 

Dr. B. S. Moorije, Vice-Piesident of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at a 
Press interview at Lahore, said : “There was a fundamental relationship between 
the British nation and the Hindus, and the latter, as a nation, could uot look 
to any foieign power for alliance except the British.” 

The fouith esession of the National Defence Council opened in New Delhi at 
the Viceioy’s House. The Viceroy presided both at the morning and the evening 
sessions. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Member in-charge of the Indians Overseas Department, made 
a statement in the Council on the condition of the Indians in the Japanese- 
occupied territories in the Far East and on the arrangements made for the 
evacuation of Indians from Malaya and Burma. 

The Committee of the All-Tndia Momin Conference adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that the Cripps’ proposals fell far short of the aspiiations of the Muslim 
masses and were not acceptable unless modified. 

9th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a statement to the Press from New Delhi, said ; 
“We have had sufficient experience of British statesmanship in India and 
elsewhere. Whatever the war may have done, theie has been little difference in 
tone or voice of the most eminent of the British leaders. Lord Halifax, whom 
we know well in India, still continues to sermonise us as of old and to tell us 
how insignificant we are in this great land of India. Perhaps so. Then, why 
trouble about us or come to us with proposals ? Lord Halifax is pleased with 
what his people have done here. Let him live in his complacent world 
and leave us to our resources and our sorrows. But whatever happens, we will 
not give up our objective of independence and complete fieedom for India.” 

Mr. V. D. Bavaikar, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued a state- 
ment from Bombay, saying : “To avoid any misunderstanding on the part of the 
public, it must be made clear that the rejection by the Hindu Mahasabha of 
the scheme proposed by Bir Stafford Cripps does in no* way mean that the Hindu 
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Mabasabha baa given up the policy of tbe militarization of tbe Hindus as reaffir- 
med in the last session at Bhagalpur and then again by the Ali-India Oommittee 


Mb xjui;ibiiuw. 

A Press communique from New Delhi stated : “The National Defence Council 
met again in the Viceroy’s House. The Hon^ble Mr. N. R. Saikar, Member-in- 
cfaarge of the Education, Health and Lands l>epartment made a statement on 
the food position in India and the steps under contemplation for a food produc- 
tion drive. The measures already taken and in contennplation as regards control 
of prices of food stuffs, with particular reference to difficulties experienced in 
wheat supply were dealt with by the Hon’ble the Commerce Member.” 

^lOth. Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru, in a statement from New Delhi, said : *Tn this 
hour of peril for India, many Indians in distant and foreign countiies have cabled 
to me, expressing their earnest desire to come back to their homeland in order 
to share in the perils and dangers in the defence of the Motherland from 
aggression and invasion. I entirely share these sentiments and I am convinced that 
it is the duty of every Indian, who can do so. to return to India and face the 
dangers that threaten us. I trust that those in autboiity will facilitate this return.” 

The Government of Bengal initiated a vigorous drive for increasing the area 
under paddy and other food crops, inorder to make every part of the province 
self-sufficient at least in respect of certain principal items of food. 

The Congress Working Committee rejected the British War Cabinet^s proposals. 
The decision was unanimous. The negotiations failed mainly owing to differ- 
ences on the transport defence to Indian control, on the Congress demand for a 
virtual end of the Secretary of State’s control and on the demand that, where a 
majority of the future cabinet were agreed, the Viceroy should uot use his power 
of vote. 


nth. The working committee of the All-India Moslem League declared that the 
British War Cabinet’s proposals for India were not accep table.— 'J'he League 
committee, while expressing gratification that the principle of Pakistan had been 
recognized by implication regretted that the proposals embod 3 ing the funda- 
mentals were not open to any modification and weie, therefore, not acceptable to 
the committee. — Referring to the proposed interim arrangements the League’s 
resolution pointed out that there was “no definite proposal.” The Biitish 
Government merely invited Indian leaders to participate in counsels of the 
country. The resolution also stated that Sir Stafford Cripps made it clear that 
“the scheme must be accepted or rejected as a whole.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps announced at a Press Conference held in New Delhi that 
His Majesty’s Government’s offer to India had been withdiawn. — The Congress 
objected to the secession clause in the proposals, the method by which the States 
would be represented on the constitution-making body and failure of the War 
Cabinet to make defence an Indian responsibility. The Moslem League rejected 
the British proposals mainly on the ground that they sought to create one 
Indian union— an organization to which the League was opposed. 

A Press Note issued by the Government of Bengal said : “Under an order 
issued on April 11, 1942, the Government have prohibited the removal without 
a special permit of any transport vehicle from Calcutta and the neighbouring 
industrial areas, in the district of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly. 

The Congress Working Committee concluded its session in New Delhi and 
decided to call a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad on 
April 29 and 30. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President at a Press Conference in 
New Delhi, referred to his interview with Sir Stafford Cripps : “First, he told 
Sir Stafford Cripps that the approach to the Indian problem made in the draft 
declaration was not only correct but was likely to lead to greater complications. 
If the British Goveinment desired to infuse in a new spiiit in India even at 
this eleventh hour and send out a peison like Sir Stafford for the task, the 
simple method would have been to send out through Sir Stafford the announce- 
ment that Britain was prepared to part with power.” 

A Communique issued by the Orissa Government stated : “The important 
initial successes of Japan in Burma and tbe Far East have made it necessary to 
face the possibility that tbe enemy may attempt landings on the coast of India. 
Any such attempt would be met with resolution and deteimination and our 
armed forces are confident of their power not only to repel the enemv but 
to defeat him utterly.” 
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Sir George Schuster, former Finance Member, Government of India, comment- 
ing on the failure of the Cripps* proposals from London, said : 'There is deep 
disappointment at the breakdown of negotiatio,iB in India. But if the truth 
is rightly understood the honest efforts made can be fruitful of good.” 

12th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, issued the 
following statement fiom New Delhi : "In pursuance of the resolution passed 
by the All-India Moslem League at Allahabad on April 6, 1942, authorizing me 
to appoint a Committee for the purpose of taking all necessary and effective 
steps for the protection of life, honour and property of Mussalmans, I have 
appointed a Committee consisting of Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan (Chair- 
man), Khwaja Sir Nazimuddiu, Choudhri Khaliq-u-Zaman and Haji 
Mohammad Isa.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru at a Press Conference in Delhi, declared ; "The 
military way is to fight as long as you can and when you feel you have lost 
the battle to surrender. The popular conception of resistance is no surrender 
whether the soldiers die or live. That is the conception that China has given 
us and the conception that is largely seen in Russia. That is the conception we 
want in India.” 

The fifth annual session of the Mysore State Congress commenced at Nehru- 
nagar, Mr. V. Venkatappa, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed 
the delegates. Mr. T. Bubramaniam presided. 

18th. Mr. M. S. Aney, Overseas Member, Government of India, who arrived in 
Calcutta, on his way to Manipur, to see the arrangements made for the evacuees 
and refugees arriving in India from Burma, saw His Excellenjcy the Governor 
of Bengal and discussed with His Excellency questions relating to the relief of 
evacuees who happen to pass through Calcutta. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a Parliamentary question whether, in view of the 
need for increasing food crops in India to meet additional commitment, we 
would biing the matter before a conference of Provincial Governments and 
Indian States representatives, said that a conference between them and the 
Indian Government called for Apiil 6, had the express purpose of considering 
steps to increase food and fodder production. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question in the Parliament, denied statements alleged 
to have been made in the Press that whole Indian units of the forces in Burma 
had deserted to the .Japanese. "It is wholly untrue”, he said. 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, in a statement from New Delhi, said : "Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ statement made in Karachi about Congress leaders going to Col. Louis 
Johnson and his acting as mediator is not correct and is liable to be mis- 
understood. Sir Stafford has not been fair either to Col. Johnson or to the 
Congress leaders. There was never any question, as I have stated previously, 
of our asking for mediation or arbitration from any one and President 
Roosevelt’s name has been needlessly dragged into this matter,” 

Dewan Kiishnamachaii, President of the Baroda Assembly, emphasized the need 
for maintaining public morale in the emergency. He disclosed that the Govern- 
ment was constituting a National war Front organization in Baroda. He 
outlined the States’ war efforts. 

14th. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Dewan of Baroda, addressing a study circle at 
Baroda, observed : '^It must be recognized that treaties and engagements with 
Indian Provinces have to be revised as and when the conditions under which 
they were negotiated undergo a change. It is certainly possible to devise a 
satisfactory machinery for this purpose.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, presiding over a meeting organised by the sub- 
committee of the District War Committee at Allahabad, said : “I would 
rather lay ray life down against the aggressors than run away just now from 
my town in panic like a coward. If we have to die we should die with 
honour and 1 would never bend down before the Japanese or leave my house.” 

16th, Maul^a Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in a Press interview at 
Allahabad, said that he had decided to call a meeting of the Congress Committee 
irrespective of the Cripps’ mission and even before Sir Stafford Cripps came 
out to India, He also said : ‘The urgency of the occasion demands that 
the members of the All-India Congress Committee should muster strong at 
Allahabad. Events have moved so fast and India has been drawn so much 
under the shadow of war that it was necessary for the A. I. C. 0. to meet 
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and to draw up a co-ordinated Bolid picture of the aituation in our mind 
not only to ensure a correct mental perapective but also to retain the correct 
lead for the country at this hour of peril.” 

Mnulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview to pressmen at Allahabad, 
said: ‘The picture , that was piven to me of the British War Cabin et*8 

proposals in my first talk with Sir Stafford Cripps on March 25, deteriorated 
BO completely and took such a shape by April 9, that it was clear to me that 
the proposals were no better than a reshaped and polished version of the 
August 8 declaration.” 

Lord Halifax cabled a sum of 600 dollars to the Viceroy’s War Purpoaea 
Fui»d. He delivered a speech on India at the New York Town Hall. In that 
apeech, Lord Halifax said : “India is at war ; her exertions have been voluntary 
and have been magnificent. Her army has been expanded by voluntary 
enlistment to about one million men. Further expansion will go on as fast 
as weapons and equipment become available. It will be the same with the 
Indian Navy and the Air Force.*' 

Mr. Giani Sher Singh, the Akali leader, in his presidential speech at an 
Anti-Pakistan Akali Conference held at Amritsar, observed: “Those who 
think that because we are opposed to Pakistan, therefore, we support a Hindu 
Raj for India, are sadly mistaken We want^ neither a Hindu Raj nor 
Muslim Raj, nor even a Sikh Raj : what we advocate is a joint rule of all 
parties and communities guaranteeing safeguards and religious freedom to all 
the inhabitants of this country.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in a statement 
to the Press in New Delhi, said : “If all parties agree to the Muslim demand 
for Pakistan or partition and Muslim right for self-determination, details to be 
settled after the war, then we are prepared to come to any reasonable adjust- 
ment with regard to the present.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated : “The Government of India have 
decided that wholesale dealers in wheat shall be licensed. In Delhi and probably, 
elsewhere also it will be necessary for retail dealers to be licensed ” 

Mr. T. Bubramaniam, President of the fifth session of the Mysore State 
Congress at Nehru Nagar (Bangalore), said that it was essential to keep in 
view always their objective which was the attainment of lesponsible government, 
although, owing to the emergency created by the war, the demand had to be 
postponed for the time being, 

16th. Mr. Rathindranath Tagore denied the statement made by Mrs. Marcia 
Dodwell at the World Congress of Faiths in London that the Japanese tried 
to make a Quisling of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. In a statement to the 
Press, he said : “Nobody could possibly have dared to approach my father 
with proposals of that sort and he was not approached by any government 
or agency.” 

Mr. S. Hatyamurti, M. L. A., in a statement in New Delhi, on the failure 
of Sir Btaffoid Cripps’ mission suggested that Biitain should offer to India 
an interim National Government, including Defence,, such as that which 
functioned in Australia. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy Seal, replying to a letter addressed to him 
by Mrs. Hassina Murshed, Parliamentary Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, wrote : “U seems to me inevitable that If India is as I believe she 
desires, to liave full and independent Self-government, the recognition given 
to the rights of women must be a recognition based on the force of Indian 
opinion and not on the lequircment imposed by His Majesty’s Government.” 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in 
Calcutta, under the presidentship of Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, discussed the 
question of organising a Civil Defence Corps all over the Province for the 
maintenance of internal peace and security and for carrying on work that would 
be necessary in connection with the emergencv The Hon’ble Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerjee, Finance Minister, Bengal and Working President of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha was also present. 

The Government of Madras issued a Press communique, which said : “The 
Government have examined the facilities and assistance required by the 
proprietors of hotels in Madras to enable them to continue to meet the needs 
of their customers. The Government will give the same notice to proprietors 
and staff of hotels as will be given to essential services in case of an immediate 
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threat to Madras though employment in a hotel will not be declared an 
essential service under the relevant ordinance.** 

A Press Note fium New Delhi stated that 40,000 Indians were evacuated 
from Burma. 

Sir Betram Stevens, Australian representative on the Eastern Group Supply 
Council, addressing Press correspondents at a farewell party in New Delhi, 
en^hasized the vital strategic link between India and Australia 

The statement of the Central Government’s monthly accounts showed that, 
including periodical adjustments and transaction of Railways, and the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, expenditure in February exceeded revenue by 
Rs. 3 crores. 

Mr. A. F. W. Dixon, the Dewan of Cochin, inaugurated the construction 
of the Chalakadi-Anamalais Road, which would link the rich planting districts 
of the Anamalais with the Cochin Harbour. 

The New Statesman and Nation (London) commenting on the Indian defence 
position in the light of the breakdown of the Cripps’ negotiations, said the only 
nopeful tactics would be such as the Chinese adopts and this “could be done 
only if a National Government, trusted by the people, could light in their 
hearts the flame of patriotic enthusiasm.*’ 

17tb. The Secretariat and other ofiices of the Government of Orissa opened at 
Sambalpur. 

The Organizing Committee, formed under the chairmanship of Dr. K. N. 
Katju to make arrangements at Allahabad, in connection with the session of the 
All-India Congress Committee, appoint^ several sub -committees and co-opted 
Mr. R. N. Basu, chairman of the Municipal Board, Maulana Shahid Fakhri, 
Dr. Zahidi and Mr. Abdul Latif as members of the committee. 

18th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the Congress workers of Bengal in Calcutta, 
observed : “Although India was a subject country she had declared sides long 
before this war in as much as India expressed her sympathies with what 
Russia and China stood for, and the Chinese definitely considered the forces 
represented by Hitler and Japan as dark forces which, if victorious, would lead 
to a permanent slavery of India.” 

Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, president of the All India Kishan Sabha, in 
a statement from Patna, said : “As Japanese aggression is knocking at the 
gates of India, we cannot but take serious note of it and must gird our loins 
to meet it as best as we can, irrespective of what the British Government do 
or do not do. 

19th. His Excellency the Governor of Sind, in his message to the Sind Provincial 
Marketing Board, at Karachi, emphasized the problems of conservation, improve- 
ment and distribution of Sind’s food supplies. 

The Sunday Observer (London), in a leading article said : “Sir Staflbrd Cripps' 
mission to India rounded oft* a whole period of the Empire. An ofler had been 
made, the offer has been rejected, the ofi*er still stands, we cannot go back ; 
we cannot stand still, and in war time we can move in only one direction.” 

The following messages were exchanged between Sir Staflbrd Cripps and His 
Excellency the Commander-in-chief India. From Sir Staflbrd Cripps ; — ^“On 
leaving India I wish you, your staff, and all the Forces under your command a 
successful issue out of the troublous times that lie ahead. There will be difficul- 
ties and hardships to be borne, but I am confident that the splendid temper of 
the armed forces under your command, British and Indian alike, will meet 
whatever comes with high courage and a full sense of their great responsibility 

for the defence of India Good luck to you all**— His Excellency the 

Commander-in-chief replied as follows “Your message will be greatly 
appreciated by all ranks of all the there services, we are determined to defend 
India against aggression and are confident of our ability to do so. Many thanks 
and happy landings.” m 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan under the caption ^That ill-fated 
proposal* * : *Tt is a thousand pities that the British Government should have 
sent a proposal for dissolving the political dead-lock, which, in the face of it, was 
too ridiculous to find acceptance anywhere. And, it was a misfortune that the 
bearer should have been Sir Staflbrd Cripps, acclaimed as a radical among Radi- 
cals and a friend of India.” 

29tii. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a public speech at Camp- 

10 
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hellpur, made a reference to the failure of Sir Stafford Cr/pps' mfflflion.— Sir 
Sikander said that the British war cabinet's offer contained the substance of what 
Indian political leaders had been asking for a status of virtuaJ independence 
after the war, the right of India to frame her own constitution through her 
elected representatives, and the right of self-determination for territorial units. 
The unwillingness of political leaders to accept the offer was, he said, really due to 
their unwillingness to shoulder responsibility at the present stage. He was, how- 
ever, glad that Pandit Jawharlal Nehru had been emphasizing in his public 
statements the duty of India to resist Japanese aggression. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachaii, ex-preraier of Madras, when he spoke at a meeting in 
Madras, made an a])peal to the people of Madras not to give way to panic and 
fright but to face the situation manfully and with courage. 

The Government of Bengal issed three orders under the Defence of India Rules, 
with a view to regulating the distribution and disposal of certain essential 
commodities, such as rice, wheat atta, hour) dal, mustard oil, salt, coak and 
matches in Calcutta and the neighbouring industrial area during the period of 
emergency specially after an air raid. 

Mr Kesho Dev Malaviya, in a Congress bulletin, said that according to the 
instructions of the President of the Indian National Congress, the Allahabad 
Congress Committee took up the woik of making arranpments for holding the 
meeting of the A. 1. C. C. and looking to the comforts of all its members. 

2lBt. General Sir Archibald avel, in a broadcast to the Indian people, declared ; 
“Our ultimate victory in the war is beyond all doubt. You have on your side 
the four toughest and most enduring races of the world. Another assurance I 
can give you, is of the quality of the troops who depend on India. Let nothing 
that Las happened in Malaya or Burma shake your faith in the lighting powers 
of the British or Indian soldier.*' 

Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, addressing a meeting at Dacca, observed : “The war 
was now at Bengars frontier and at any moment it could come on Bengal’s soil. 
It was the duty of the Government to protect the people during the war, but 
they could not do it without the people’s whole-hearted co-operation.” 

Col. Louis Johnson, addressing members of the Press Association in New 
Delhi, said : “Will you convey to the good people of India the personal 
greetings and felicitations of the President of the United States and the people 
of the United Slates.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad chalked out a comprehensive programme suggesting 
how the people by their own initiative could deal with a situation which might 
arise from any hostile action on India. 

The Right Hon’ble Mr M. R. Jayakar, in the course of a message to the 
Daily Herald, said : “I am not inclined to regard the failure of the Cripps 
mission as the last word in the matter. India is pulsating with the desire to 
fight aggression and this has to be made effective by transferring power to Indian 
hands. England and America will have before long to discover a fresh formula 
for this purpose and thus mobilise this nation-wide longing. Man^ mistakes 

were made, causing the failure of the Cripps mission It will be wise to avoid 

them when a fresh attempt at reconciliation is made.” 

22Dd. Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking at a Press Conference in London, said that he 
did not regard the problem of India as insoluble during the war. But, Sir 

Stafford added, the approach would have to be made by Indians themselves 

It was impossible to frame a new constitution now. The immediate problem 
was one of defence of the country. “Indian leaders”, he said, “will extend them- 
selves in order to do anything they can to assist in an unofficial capacity the 
defence of India.” He thought that his mission had impressed the Indian people 
and others with the sincerity of outlook of the British people and Government. 

Col. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s envoy, at his first Press Conference 
in New Delhi, said : “The sending of the American Technical Mission is further 
evidence of the realization in my own United States and in the United Nations 
that this is one war, a world-wide war, and not a European war with an Asiatic 
side-show.” 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Minister for Civil Defence Co-ordination, Bengal 
addressing a public meeting at Midnapore, said : “Emergency measures in war 
time are dictated by military necessity for frustrating the plans of the enemv.” 
Kumar Debendralal Khan, M.L.A., presided. ^ 

The Government of Bengal issued an order prohibiting the taking out of 
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Calcutta and the industrial area of food-stufTs and other necessaries of life such 
as rice, atta^ wheat Sour, dal, mustard oil, salt, coke and matches, without a 
permit issued by the chief controller of prices. 

Mr. 6. Satyamurti, addressing a public meeting in New Delhi, said : “We 
must at least do everything in our power to bring reasonable Hindus and 
Muslims to work unitedly for the period of the war. If, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah can and will meet for this united purpose, keeping bigger questions 
aside for the present, 1 think there will be a psychological revolution in the 
country.” 

28rd. A Press Communique announced in Madras, '*that since the immediate 
threat to Madras city mentioned in the Government Communique of April 11, 
has now disappeared, the Government of Madras have decided to bring back 
the essential portions of their Secretariat and most of the other offices of the 
City of Madras.” 

*'Yugantar'\ a Bengali dailv, was directed by the Government of Bengal 
under the Defence of India Rules to suspend further publication, sale or distri- 
bution of the paper. 

The *Pratap\ a vernacular daily of Lahore, suspended publication, following 
the orders of the Punjab Government directing the paper to submit to the 
special Press Adviser, Lahore at his office between 10 a.m and 9 p.m. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, m l.a., in a statement to the Press, expressing bis 
views on the proposals of Sir Stafford Grippe said : “The proposals which Sir 
Stafford Cripps placed before us, as settled facts, if accepted by us, would 
undoubtedly place us under the yoke of our oppressors and blood and tears 
would be our lot for ever.” 

Mr. G. Kajagopalachari, ex-Premier of Madras, s])eaking at a meeting in 
Vepary, Madras, declared that if the Japanese made the mistake of invading 
India, they would find their entire strength swallowed up, they would meet 
with certain defeat and that would be their end. 

A Gazette of India extraordinary announced that after April 30, “no producer 
of sugar shall dispose of, or agree to aispose of, or in pursuance of any agreement 
entered into on or before that date make delivery of, any sugar except (1) to a 
recognized dealer or (2) to a person specially authorized by the controller to 
acquire sugar on behalf of the Central Government or of a Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Stafford Cripps resumed his position as Leader of the House of Commons. 
—He announced that he would make a statement on his mission to India shortly 
and this would be follo^^ed by a debate. He added, ' At the end oi the debate 
we should ask the House to agree to a motion for the continuance in force of 
the proclamation made under the Government of India Act.” 

Sir Frederick Whyte, a former President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
stated in London : ^It is a fashion to call the Cripps Mission a failure, but it 
is truer to say that though it had no success it was not by any means barren. 

The Assam Government issued a communique regarding the shortage of 
certain foodstuffs in the province and the rise rn the prices of commodities. — 
The communique said that both in Shillong and in the distiicts, Government 
and its officers are kept in close touch with the situation. The Governor also had 
a conference at Shillong, with representatives of merchants, municipal authorities, 
the officials concerned and representative house-holders. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, at a meeting of Hindus and Muslims 
at Srirampur, Dacca, made an appeal for communal harmony. Dr. Shyama 
Prosad Mukherjee and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Bengal Ministers," also 
addressed the meeting. 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty, in a Press Conference in New Delhi, said : “With 
the knowledge that I have of the genesis and the scope of this technical Mission 
I can state unequivocally that it is not the purpose of the Technical Mission to 
help American industrialists to build up factories in India.” 

^1. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s envoy, in a broadcast from Delhi, 
said : “There is no goal for us and for you except victory. And in that victory 
mav 1 say on behalf of the President that we propose to bring to the 
problems of the eventual peace no less than to the battle-grounds of the 
immediate war, our aroused conscience, our highest resolves, loftiest ideals.” 

A Bombay Government Press communique said : “Buspension of the publi- 
cation of the *'Bombay SentineV^ for 30 days from April 22 has been ordered by 
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the Bombay Government. This action follows the publication in the newspaper 
of an oflending article.” , 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President, Hindu Mabasabha, made an appeal to Hindus 
( from Bombay ) to follow the lead of the Hindu Mahasabha and ‘‘deprive the 
Congress altogether of its representative character” and strong criticism of the 
Congress working committee’s resolution on the Cripps’ proposals. 

An urgent meeting of the Press Advisory Committee was held in the Hindus 
gthan Times office, In New Delhi, to consider the situation arising out of the 
ban on the publication of the Bombay Sentinel^ Bombay, the Yugantar (Bengali 
daily conducted in conjunction with the Amrita Bazar Patrtha in Calcutta) and 
the action taken by the Punjab Government against the Pratap, an India daily 
of Lahore. — The meeting adopted a resolution which stated inter aha ; “This 
meeting considers that the decision of these Provincial Governments (Bombay, 
Bengal and the Punjab) constitutes a violation of the spirit of the agreement which 
has so far governed the relations between the authorities and the Press and recom- 
mends to the President of the standing committee to summon an emergency 
meeting of the standing committee to leview the situation and meanwhile to 
take prompt steps in conjunction with the Provincial Press Advisory Committees 
concerned to get into touch with the Provincial Governments responsible for 
these decisiouB and safeguard the interests of the Press in those Provinces” : 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Overseas Member of the Government of India in an interview to 
the Press in Calcutta; said : ‘ There is no road now confined to Europeans as such, 
nor is there any camp confined to exclusive use of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

The Madras Congress Legislative Party at its meeting in Madias, passed a 
resolution recommending to the All-India Congress Committee to acknowledge the 
Moslem League’s claim for separation should the same be persisted in when the 
time comes for framing the future constitution of India, and to invite the Moslem 
League for consultation for the purpose of arriving at an agreement and securing 
the installation of a National Government to meet the piescnt emergency. Mr. 
C. Eajagopalachari, leader of the Party piesided.— The resolution was moved 
from the chair. 

24th. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in a signed statement addressed to 
the various Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, expressed the hope that employers 
and supervisors of labour would do everything in their power to instil into 
their workers a spirit of courage and resolution. 

Mr. Kiron Banker Eoy. Leader of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party 
in a statement to the Press, expressed surpiise at the resolution passed by the 
Madras Congress Legislative Party recommending to the All-India Congress 
Committee to acknowledge the Moslem League’s claim for separation. 

Mr. F. W. A. Morris, Civil Defence Commissioner, Madras, prepared a scheme 
for the supply of cooked food to the people of Madras, particularly to employees 
of firms of the city. 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that His Majesty the King approved 
the promotion of His Highness the Mabaraj Jam Bahib of Nawangar to the 
honorary rank of Colonel, Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh, c.i e., of Kapurthala, 
to the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and His Highness the Maharaja 
of Panna to the honorary rank of Major ip the Army with effect from April 
3, 1942.— His Majesty granted from the same (fate the honorary rank of Captain to 
His Highness the Eaja of Buket and the honorary rank of Lieutenant to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said that His Majesty the King approved the 
promotion of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan to the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan, President of the All-India Moslem League 
Defence Committee, in a statement from Lucknow, said that the principal 
object of the Committee was made clear in the statement of the President of 
the All-India Moslem League from Delhi, to allay panic and to assist suffering 
humanity, irrespective of caste or creed. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a statement to the Press 
said : “On behalf of the gallant people of the Punjab— the Sword Arm of 
India— I warmly reciprocate the sentiments expressed by Col. Johnson and 
request him to convey to President Eoosevelt and the great and freedom 
loving people of the United States our cordial greetings and unshakable 
determination to stand by the united nations, undeterred by temporary 
yicissitudes .and an unfaltering faith in our final victory.” 
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85th* By an amendnaeDt of the Defence of India Buies, it was anncmnced that : 
**If, in the opinion of the Central Government or the Provincial Government, 
it is necessary or expedient so to do, for securing the defence of British India, 
public safety, the maintenance of public order or the efficient prosecution of 
the war, or for maintaining supplies and services essential to the life of the 
community, that the Government m<iy. by order in writing, requisition any 
property, movable or immovable, and may make such further orders as appears 
to that Government to be necessary or expedient in connection with the requi- 
sitioning : provided that no property used for the purpose of religious worship and 
no property as is referred to in Buie 66 or in Buie 72 shall be .requisitioned 
under this Buie.” ^ . 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, issued a statement on the 
resolution passed by the Madras Congress Legislative Party : “It greatly astonished 
and pained me that a man like Mr. 0. Bajagopalachari, inspite of his being a 
member of the Congress Working Committee, should have adopted an attitude, 
I am in communication with him. I would assure you that any personal 
relationship, howsoever dear to me, cannot deter me for a moment from 
discharging my duty as a President of the Congress. I may point out in 
this connection that in the Congress organisation only the Provincial 
Congress Committee is the competent body to represent provincial views*— not 
the Congress Legislative Party. Despite this fact, the party itself was not 

fully represented in the meeting It clearly shows that it would be wrong 

to attribute the decision to the majoriW of the Congress of the province.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, at a Press Conference in Calcutta, observed ; “We are 
going to make no approach to the British Government and we shall face our 
problems and perils with such endurance and wisdom as we may possess.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in the course of an interview 
with the United Press Association of America, said that Col. Louis Johnson’s 
New Delhi statements, giving reasons for the despatching of the Technical 
Mission and troops by America to India, “came at an ' appropriate time” and that 
they were very reassuring to the Indian people, eliminating the possibility of 
misunderstanding. India appreciated the “friendly interest” of the United States 
in the Indian problems. 

26tb. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to the question, “If the Japanese really mean 
what they say and are willing to help to free India from the Biitish yoke, why 
should we not willingly accept their help ?” declared : “It is folly to suppose 
that aggressors can ever be benefactors. The Japanese may free India from the 
British yoke, but only to put in their own instead. I have always maintained 
that we should not seek any other power’s help to free India from the British 
yoke.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview at Allahabad, amplifying his 
criticism of the resolutions adopted by the Congress Legislative Party, pointed 
out that the resolutions were objectionable for two reasons : first, Mr. Kajagopala* 
chari as a member of the Congress working committee should have waited till he 
had an opportunity to place before his colleagues in the working committee any 
fresh new material in bis possession which he thought recuscitated the decision 
contained in the resolution. Mr. Bajagopalachari would not have had long to 
wait as the working committee was meeting within three or four days of the 
Madras Legislative Party’s decision. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, in an interview at Nainital, said : ‘‘Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ pricture of what he called the net results of his mission was typical 
diplomatic subterfuge. It had a deceptive ring of self-abnegation and magnani- 
mity about it.” 

The President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce issued 
a statement, which observed inter alia : “We have been assured during our 
discussions that there is no question of any trade or tariff concessions being 
demanded for the U. 8. A. in India in the post-war period as a price of American 
collaborations.” 

27tii. Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru (a member of Council of State) and Mr. A. M, 
Dain m.l.a., member of the Central Standing Evacuation Committee, issued a 
joint statement to the Press giving their impressions of a visit to Assam to see 
the arrangements for Indian evacuees from Burma. Along with Mr. 
Aney, Membbr-in -charge of the Department of Indians Overseas, they visited 
Dimapnr, Imphal (Manipur) Wanjing, Palel and other places and had discussions 
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ifith evacuees and ivith officials and non-officials. They then went to Shillong; 
and discussed problems afTecting the evacuees with the Governor and other 
officials. • 

Sir Shanmukbam Chetty, head of the Indian Purchasing Mission, in a broad- 
cast talk from Delhi, said ; “Though every member of the United Nation 
is putting forth his utmost effort in the titanic struggle, the world looks to 
America in a special degree for material assistance. The unique machinery of 
Lend-Lease is the bold and unconventional symbol of America’s determination 
to render all-out aid to the Democracies of the world in their great hour of 
trial.” 

The death occurred at Karachi of Sir Abdulla Haroon, (Central), as 

the result of heart failure. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Congress President was in the Chair. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, when his attention was drawn to the order of the 
Bengal Government prohibiting the publication of *'Yugantar^^ and suspension 
of other newspapers by the respective Provincial Governments, observed : ‘‘This 
kind of suppression of newspapers seems to me monstrous, and even from the 
military point of view undesirable.” » 

Dr. Patiabhi Sitaramayya, Vice-President, All-India States Peoples’ Conference, 
in a statement on the ariest of certain State Congress members in Travancore, 
said : *‘lt is deeply to be regretted that Travancore, of all States in India, 
should at this juncture have adopted measures by which two distinguished 
citizens like Mr. Pattam Thamu Pillai, President, State Congress, and Mr. 
Ramachandran happen to be arrested for disobedience of prohibitory orders in 
respect of a certain public meetings.” 


28tb. Sir Stafford Cripps made a statement in the House of Commons on his 
mission to India. A full-dress debate followed. Sir Stafford Cripps said that the 
moment of his visit was difficult because of the imminent approach of the 
enemy to India’s shores, because an atmosphere of defeatism was showing in 
certain sections of Indian opinion owing to events in the Far East and because 
communal differences over India’s futuie Government had come more definitely 
crystallized. The British Goveinment’s hope was to use these very difficulties 
to bring together all Indian Leaders for the double purpose of solving India’s 
future and reinforcing her defence against the foreign invader. Sir Stafford 
declared : “upon the fundamental and vital points of Indian Self-Government 
and self-determination of their future constitution, there was no single 
case of disagreement. Disagreement came upon the way in which seif# 
determination should be exercised.” 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Secietary of State for India, in winding up the debate 
on India, in the House of Commons, declared that the primary object of the 
Cripps’ mission was to remove all doubts as to the sincerity of the British 
Government's purpose. He said : “I'be main object of the Draft Declarations 
was to set India’s suspicions as to our intentions at rest. Our ideal remains a 
United Ali-India.” 

The Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the Congress Piesident, told pressmen that one of the subjects considered 
was Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari’s position in respect of the Madras Congiess Legis- 
lative party’s resolutions. The Congiess Piesident said that be first gave the 
committee his comments on Mr. Bajagopalacbari’s action and then Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari explained his position. The discussion was mainly from the personal 
angle without reference to the specific terms of the resolutions. — ^Ihe 
Maulana said that in conformity with past practice, the A. 1. C. C. would be 
called upon formally to endorse the Working Committee’s decisions on the 
Cripps’ proposals. 

Mr. V. D. bavarkar, President, AH-India Hindu Mabasabba, made an appeal 
from Bombay to the Hindus and to all Hindu Mabasabba organizations to 
observe May 10, as “Anti-Pakistan Day” and “Independence Day”. Mr, Bavarkar 
said : Independence of Hindustan implies inevitably in itself the oneness and 
the indivisibility of Hindustan as a nation and a State.” 

tStb. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in opening the session of 
the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad, said : ‘Tf any Indian says 
that we should welcome the Japanese, then all that 1 can say is that his 
mentality is a slave’s mentality i?hicn can think only in teims of a ^ange of 
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maBters and never in terms of his own freedom. Our differences with Britain 
should not drive us to welcoming the Japanese or any other aggressor. We 
will not tolerate any aggressor though he says that he is coming to give 
us freedom. 

The Congress President, after recapitulating his interviews with Sir Stafford 
Cripps, said that Sir Stafford had emphasized at Karachi and on his return 
to London that the initiative in dealing with the Indian situation would not 
now come from the British Government. ' But I want to make it plain that 
no further initiative will be taken from the Congress side either.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad moved that “the All-India Congress Committee having 
considered the resolution of the Working Committee in regard to the proposals 
of the British Government brought by Sir Stafford Cripps and the correspon- 
dence between him and the Congress President, endorses and approves the 
decision of the Working Committee.”— The resolution when put to vote was 
passed with one member dissenting. 

The Bengal Ministry decided to set up an organization to be known as the 
Bengal Home Guards throughout the rural areas of the province. 

Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar, m.l.a. was elected Mayor of Calcutta for 1942- 
49;* in succession to Mr. P. N. Brahma. 

The Duke of Devonshire. Under-secretary of State for India, opening the 
debate on India in the House of Lords, declared that the main object of the 
Draft Declaration which Sir Stafford Cripps took to India waa_to, overcome 
Indian suspicion that the British desire for a prior agreement among"^ Tndian 

E oliticians was a device to postpone Indian Self:Government. “I believe we 
ave achieved a very valuable result in this direction.” —The Lord Chancellor, 
winding up the debate said : “We will strain every nerve, as the Viceroy 
does, to make the best arrangements Indians desire for this constitution- 
making body. Nothing can be plainer from the Government plan than that 
it is not proposed and is not thought to be possible to make constitutional 
changes in the Government of India during the war.” 

80th. It was announced from Allahabud, that Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar resigned 
from the Working Committee of the Congress and the President, Maulana Abul 
Kaiam Azad regretfully accepted the resignation. 

Maulana Abul Kaiam Azad, hoisting the Congress flag on the All-India 
Congress Committee pandal grounds at Allahabad, observed : “Some aggressor 
nations have designs to fly their flags on our soil but we will prevent that even 
at the cost of our lives.” 

The All-India Congress Committee resumed its session at Allahabad Mr. 
Satyamurti, President of the Indian Overseas Association, moved the resolution 
criticising the arrangements made for Indian evacuees and refugees from Malaya 
and Burma. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


May 1942 

The All-India Congress Committee passed a resolution on war, 
stating inter alia : “The present crisis as well as the experience of 
-negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for the Congress 
to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even in a partial 
manner British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain's safety and world peace demand that 
Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of 
independence alone that India can deal with Britain or other nations.” — 
A policy of non-violent non-co-operation in resisting the invader 
was strongly recommended and people were advised to work out 
the Congress constructive programme, and more especially the programme 
of self-sufficiency and self-protection in all parts of the country. 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at 
Allahabad after rejecting Mr. C. Bajagopalachari*s resolution acknowledging 
the Muslim League's claims for Pakistan and passed Mr. Jagatnarainlal’s 
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connfcer-resolution opposing any proposal to disintegrate India.— Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, in his concluding speech, said that Pakistan was 
against the spirit of Islam and in this connexion criticised the procedure 
adopted by Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari. 

Sir Stafford Cripps in a broadcast speech stated ; “The British 
Government have finally and fully made clear their intention that 
India should have complete freedom and Self-Government the moment 
the war is over and as soon as the Indians can themselves frame a 
new constitution.” 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, was asked in 
the House of Commons, regarding the censoring in India of a resolution 
passed by the Congress Working Committee. Mr. Amery replied that 
the Government of India confined their prohibition to one resolution 
and part of the second, on the ground that some parts of the 
said resolutions were based on ^‘unverified rumours or misrepresented facts.” 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, in a statement 
to the Press, referred to the reply given by the Secretary of State 
for India with regard to the banned resolutions and said that if the 
Government would be prepared to let him know which parts of the 
resolutions were based on unverified rumours or misrepresented facts 
and convinced him that the information in their possession was 
incorrect, he would unhesitatingly express regret on behalf of the 
Working Committee and withdraw the resolutions. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir sanctioned 
a scheme of reforms for the State Army with a view to improving 
the status of officers and men of other ranks. 

The All-India Students’ Federation issued a statement in which 
it was stated : “We demand the removal of all restrictions on student 
politicals, because every anti-Fascist fighter is urgently needed at this 
most critical time to rouse the people of India to a consciousness 
of their danger.” 

At the second open session of the All-India Students’ Federation 
in New Delhi, resolutions urging the people of India to rally to the 
defence of the country were passed. — A message from the Chittagong 
Armoury Baid prisoners was read out. 

A new Ordinance gave the Provincial Governments power to 
impose a collective fine on the inhabitants of any area for certain 
offences affecting the efficient prosecution of war. 

Sj. Mahadev Desai, writing on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi, regarding 
the Hur menace in Sind, said : “It is no use defending the 

Congress or the Congress leaders They must take courage in both 

hands and defend themselves with whatever they can muster.” 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Committee, wrote : “Sri Rajagopalachari wants a Congress-League 
settlement on the basis of Pakistan to get British consent to the 

establishment of a National Government Is it a fact, whenever 

the Congress and the League have presented a joint demand, the 

Government has yielded ?” 

At an emergency meeting of the Madras Provincial Hindu 
Mabasabba, it was resolved to constitute a propaganda Committee to 
organize “effective” opposition to the move initiated by Mr. 0* 
Bajagopalachari. 
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At the annual conference of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain in London, a resolution was passed proposing that negotiations 
should be immediately reopened with the Indian National Congress 
for the formation of a representative National Government. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, in a letter to 
President Roosevelt, suggested that United States should intervene 
and arbitrate in the differences between. India and England along 
with the Governments of China and U- S. S. R. 

1st The All-India Congress Committee passed by an overwhelming majority the 
resolution on war.— The resolution stated inter alia : “In view of the imminent 
peril of invasion that confronts India and the attitude of the British Government 
as shown again in the recent pioposals sponsored by Sir Stafford Ciipps, the 
AlMndia Congress Committee has to declare afresh India’s policy and advise 
the people in regard to the action to be undertaken in the emergencies that may 
arise in the immediate future 

“The A. I. 0. 0.. is convinced that India will attain her freedom through 
her own strength and will retain it likewise. The present crisis as well as 
experience of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for 
the Congress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even in a 
partial measure British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain’s safety and world peace and freedom demand that 
Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of independence 
alone that India can deal with Britain or other nations 

“The success of such a policy of non -cooperation and non-violent resistance 
to the invader will largely depend on the intensive working out of the Congress 
constructive programme and more especially the programme of self-sufficiency 
and self-protection in all parts of the country.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad seconding the resolution declared that the veil had 
been torn away from the face of British imperialism by the Cripps’ proposals. 
Furthermore, in the proposals, the representation in the Constituent Assembly 
from the States was not to be on the basis of election. “We were against 
aggression on any nation.” 

2nd. The A. I. G. C. concluded its session after rejecting by 120 votes against 
15 Mr. C. Eajagopalachari's resolution acknowledging the Muslim League’s claim 
to separation and passing by 92 votes to 17, Mr. Jagatnarain Lai’s counter- 
resolution opposing any proposal to disintegrate India. — Mr. Rajagopalachari 
moving his resolution said that Congress should not fear any accretion of 
strength to the Moslem League, but welcome it, as it would strengthen the 
Nation. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in his concluding speech 
said that Pakistan was against the spirit of Islam and criticized the procedure 
adopted by Mr. C Rajagopalachari in this regard. 

Mr. C. P. Lawson, presiding over the annual general meeting of the Calcutta 
Branch of the European Association, in Calcutta, dealt with the war situation 
and the proposals brought to India by Sir Stafford Cripps. Referring to the 
war situation, Mr, Lawson said that the time had come to get rid of the 
“scuttle complex” and to make it clear that “we had jobs to do in Calcutta and 
intended to stay in Calcutta.*’ 

A Government of Assam resolution on the report of the Department of 
Industries, Assam, for 1940-41, stated that the activities of the Department were, 
as before, directed mainly towards improving handloom, weaving, and sericulture 
and imparting and encouraging technical and industrial education among the 
youths of the province. 

The Government of India’s scheme for the issue of identity discs for the civil 
population was accepted by a number of provinces. 

8rd. Mr. S. Batyamurti, m.l.a., (Central) addressing a public meeting in New 
Delhi, made a stirring appeal to the people of the country not to bend their 
knees before the Japanese aggressor, not to betray the country, but to give a 
good account of themselves and offer non-violent non-co-operation to the 
aggressor. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, the Lord Privy Seal, in a broadcast speech from London, 
stated inter alia : British Government have finally and fully made clear 

their intention that India should have complete freedom and eell-government 

11 
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the moment the war is over and as soon as the Indians can themselves frame 
a new constitution. This is really a bit; thing. We have made clear to the 
world what I am sure is the desire of everyone.” 

4th. At a conference between the members of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
and the Ameiican Technical Mission in Calcutta, the scope of the assistance 
which America could extend to Indian industries engaged in the production of 
war materials was discussed. 

Sir Andrew Clow was sworn in as Governor of Assam at the Durbar Hall of 
Government House, Khillong. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice McNair administered the 
oaths of office and allegiance. 

Sir Aziz-ul-Huq, the High Commissioner of India, speaking in London, said : 
“Let no one suppose that the failure of the Ciipps’ motion means any slackening 
of the war effort or any weakening of our war attitude. All Indian parties 
condemn Nazism,” 

Mr. Chu-Chia Hua, Vice-President of the Siuo-Indian Cultural Institute, in 
a letter addressed to the Congress President^ Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
conveyed the gratefulness of the Chinese people to the Congress and the Indians 
as a whole for the warm reception given to their leader Generalissimo Chiang- 
Kai'Shek when he visited India and expressed the confidence that jointly the 
Chinese and the Indians would be able to defeat their common enemy and to 
realise their ideal of a righteous and free world. 

Mr. C. Kajagopalacbari, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, expressed dissa- 
tisfaction with the policy of the Congiess, since, without a National Front 
symbolised in a National Government, it would be impossible to meet the 
emergency, and a National Government, he made it clear, meant primarily a 
settlement with the Muslim League. 

6th. Lt. Col Sir Henry Gidney, member of the Central Legislative Assembly died 
in New Delhi. He was the Anglo-Indian leader and member of the Central 
Legislative Assembly. 

Certain claims put forward by Indians in respect of their losses in Burma 
were placed before Mr. M. S. Aney by Mr. Amritlal Seth, President, Far East 
Indian Association Bombay in an interview with the Overseas Member. 

The Government of Madras in reviewing the leport of the Director of Public 
Instruction for 1941-42, stated : “During the year, there was further slight fall 
in the total number of public institutions, due mainly to the closure of 
elementary schools which are inefficient according to the standards of the 
Educational Department.” 

Mr. Asaf Ali, member of the Congress Working Committee, in a statement 
from New Delhi, said ; “His (Mr. C. Rajagopalachari’s) analysis of the motive 
for a Congress-League understanding is unexceptionable, if this understanding 
aims at unity of purpose in the face of a grave emergency which confronts 
the country as a whole ” 

6th. Mr. V. D. Savaikar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement on the Allahabad resolution repudiating the Pakistan scheme, 
observed : “Anyhow to do a good thing even under pressure is a saving virtue*, 
and I can only hope the Congress would stick to this resolution and stand 
by the integrity of the Indian State and Nation henceforth through thick and 
thin.” 

7th. His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast speech from New Delhi, said : 
“We must achieve unity and action and we must combine them in a spirit of 
attack. Passive defence or masterly withdrawal, forced on us as they are at times 
do not win wars. Let us attack our work, attack the rumour-monger, attack the 
defeatist. We must make our front an attacking front, and think always in 
terms of the offensive.” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, was questioned in the 
House of Commons, regarding the censoring in India of a resolution passed 
by the Congress Working Committee. Mr. Amery said, inter alia, “The 
Government of India confined their prohibition to one resolution and part of 
the second.” 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the Liberal leader, in a statement from Bombay 
said : “To refuse to co-operate actively with the British Government in defend- 
ing the country when the enemy is at our door is absolutely suicidal.” 

8th. The OoDgresB Presideut, Maulana Abul iEalam Azad, in a statement to the 
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Press, referred to the reply given by Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, in the House of Commons, with regard to the banned resolutions of the 
Congress Working Committee. — Mr. Azad said that if the government would 
be prepared to let him know what parts of the resolutions were based on 
unverified rumours or misrepresented facts and convinced him that the 
information in their possession was incorrect, he would unhesitatingly express 
regret on behalf of the Working Committee and withdraw the resolutions. — 
The Maulana, however, affirmed with the fullest sense of responsibility that not 
a single phrase of the resolutions was either based on unverified rumours or 
misrepresented facts. 

9th. The co-operation of the Hindu Mabasabha in connexion with the Bengal 
Government’s Home Guard Scheme, was assured at a meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. held in Calcutta. Dr, 
Shyamaprasad Mookeijee, Finance Minister, Bengal, and Working President 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, presided. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, in an interview in Calcutta, said ; ‘‘From the national 
Hindu point of view the move of Mr. C. Rajagopalaihari is most humiliating 
and no better way could have been conceived for bunging about the defeat of 
the object he may have had in mind.*’ 

Mian Iftikharuddin, President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, 
at a Press Conference at Lahore, said : “The best way to woik for unity is 
by conceding the right of secession. Mr. Bajagopalachari’s move, therefore, instead 
of being a Pakistan move, is actually the most efiective unity of Indian move.” 

loth. Mr. C» Rajagopalachari, in a speech in Madras, said : “We must forge a 
National Front, wrest a truly National Government for India and mobilize 
the millions for patriotic defence.” 

Determination of the Hindus to resist Pakistan at all costs was voiced by 
speakers at a meeting at Chaupatty (Bombay) under the presidentship of Mr. 
Jamnadas M. Mehta, m.l.a (Central). Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha, also addiessed the meeting which was held to 
observe the “anti-Pakistan day and the Independence day.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, Finance Minister of Bengal, presiding over 
a meeting in observance of anti-Pakistan day, said : ‘‘The concept of Indian 
unity and integrity is so vital and sacred to us that it can never admit of any 
compromise and it can well justify any sacrifice on the part of the 
Indian people.” 

11th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, released 
to the Press some messages which passed between him and Mr. A llama 
Mashraqui Mr. Jinnah appealed to Khaksars to join and support whole- 
heartedly the League policy. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir sanctioned a scheme of 
reforms for the State Army with a view to improving the status of officers 
and ameliorating the lot of all other ranks. 

12th. “The Government of India have decided not to pursue, at any rate for the 
time being, their suggestion that, in view of the emergency situation now 
developing. Governments should be free from the obligation to consult their 
Advisory Committees in individual cases.” — ^lliis assurance was conveyed in 
a letter, dated May 11, “from the Home Department of Government of India to 
the President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 

13tb. A statement was issued by the All-India Students* Federation, which stated 
inter alia : “Politically throughout our country there is indifference to the 
great issues at stake. There is little desiie to co-operate with the existing 

Government We demand the release of student politicals, we demand 

the removal of all restrictions on student workers because eveiy anti-Fascist 
fighter is urgently needed at this most critical time to rouse the people of 
India to a consciousness of their danger.” 

Speeches demanding the release ot anti-Fascist political prisoners were made 
at a public meeting held under the auspices of the Bengal Students* Federation 
in Calcutta. Mr. Satyendranath Majumder presided. 

A new Ordinance gave the Provincial Goveinments power to impose a 
collective fine on the inhabitants of any area for certain offences affecting the 
efficient prosecution of war. 

The Government of Bind issued orders under the Arms Act and under th# 
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Defence of India Rules suspending all gun,^ rifle and revolver licenses held by 
individual non-oflicials in the four talukas of Shahdadpur, Sinjhoro, Sanghar and 
Kleipro and directing their surrender at police stations before May 17. 

Pir lllahl Bukah, the Education Minister of Sind, in the course of a statement at 
Karachi, said : believe that Pakistan is not practicable but I think that Mr. 

C. Rajagopalachari’s views to patch up differences between the two major 
organizations may be tried to achieve the ultimate object of freedom which is 
the final goal of every Indian.” 

14th. Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, the Congress President, sent a reply to the message 
of goodwill by the Islamic National Salvation Federation of China, sent through 
its representative, Mr. Othman K. H, Woo. In the course of his letter, the 
Maulana said that it was an occasion of the utmost pleasure to have met 
Marshal and Madame Cbiang Kai-Shek. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalacliari, addressing a gathering in Madras, said that between 
the Congress Working Committee and himself it was a matter of diflerence of 
opinion and not of diflerence in action. 

Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramiah delivered an address at Masulipatam, in the course 
,of which he referred to the panic created as a result of the war approaching 
India and evacuation from various towns and cities and observed that self- 
sufficiency and self-help should be the motto and people should lose no 
opportunity of helping each other. Peace brigades should be formed everywhere 
to protect the property and lives of citizens with arrangements for first aid in 
case of accidents. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, addressing a public meeting at Muzaflarpur, enunciated the 
duties and responsibilities of Indians in general and Congressmen in particular 
in the event of any aggression. 

ISth, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, addressing 
a public meeting in Calcutta, held under the auspices of the Food Production 
Committee of the Government of Bengal, stressed the value of the "Grow More 
Food” in relation to the emergency. 

16lh. A Press Communique issued at Madras stated : “His Excellency the 
Viceroy has paid a visit to Madias, in the course of a tour which he has just 
concluded. Its purpose was to permit His Excellency to acquaint himself more 
fully with the places and organisation of militaiy and civil defence measures in 
the City and Presidency, and to stimulate both oflicial and non -official eflbrts to 
unite the people in a common determination against any aggiession.” 

The Government of India issued a Newspaper Control Older, effecting a further 
reduction in the maximum number of pages of newspapers. — This became 
necessary, in view of the worsening of the shipping situation and the need for 
enforcing the most rigid economy in the consumption of newspaper. 

The National War Front was inaugurated in Bombay, at a public meeting at 
which Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, in an addiess, explained the 
objects of the front and outlined its activities. 

A communique from New Delhi said : "In view of the present war situation 
it is becoming increasingly necessary to augment the existing supplies of motor 
spirit by the domestic production of rectified spirit and power alcohol from 
surplus molasses. 

ITth. At the second open session of the All India Students’ Federation held in New 
Delhi, resolutions urging the people of India to rally to the defence of the 
country were passed. Bardar Bohan Bingh Josh was among those who addressed 
the conference and a message from the Chittagong armoury raid prisoners was 
read out. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League, in 
a statement issued to the Press, emphasized the need for organizing at least one 
corps of Moslem National Guards in each village of the province. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking at Bristol, said he was convinced that the offer 
to India was full, frank and complete offer of independence as soon as the end 
of hostilities made a new constitution possible. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, in a message to the North Arcot District Youths’ 
Conference, said : "India will lose nothing if she gives the uttermost freedom to 
the Mussalman areas even as the British Empire has not lost anything by giving 
tbe Westminster Statute to her Colonies” 
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18th. The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, in a letter addreeeed to prominent 
members of different political organizations in Bengal, requesting them to 
attend a meeting in Calcutta, observed : “In this crisis, our first duty is to 
unite for the promotion of better relations among the communities and the 
protection of life and property of the people.*’ 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : “The Government of India were 
recently addressed by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 
necessity for conserving food-grain supplies in this country.” 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, writing on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi, said regarding 
the Hur menace in Sind : “It is no use depending on the Congress or the 
Congress Leaders. They must take courage in both hands ane defena themselves 
with whatever they can muster.” 

19th. Sir K. Nazimuddin, interviewed in Madras, regarding the resolution of 
the Madras Congress Legislative Party, said : “Personally, I think the move 
is in the right direction and, in my opinion, is the only way to bring about 
Hindu-Moslem Unity, specially at this critical time when India is faced with 
grave danger of foreign aggression.” 

Mr. C. Eajagopalachari, addressing a public meeting at Tanjore, explained 
his proposal for a Congress-League rapprochment — Mr. Rajagopalacbari said 
India had been made a belligerent unarmed as she was. If inspite of their 
differences with Britain, the Indians died in the defence of their motherland, 
that would be the greatest indictment of the Biitish rule and a glory to India. 
It would hasten the advent of Swaraj.” 

20th. Mr. M. N. Roy issued a statement to the Press : “Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
declaration in the House of Commons, that the offer of a substantial transfer 
of power to an Indian National Government, with which he came to India 
is withdrawn, because the Congress leaders refuse to accept it is an affront 
to democracy.” 

At a meeting of the leading citizens of Calcutta, under the presidentship of 
the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, ways and means for the establishment of 
communal amity between the different communities in Bengal during the 
crisis was discussed. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in a statement, said : 
“I appeal most earnestlv to the public in general and to drugs and chemical 
manufacturers in particular for donation in cash and gifts in medicines and 
medical equipments for people in Assam.” 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the All -India Congress Committee 
wrote : “Sri Raiagopalachari wants a Congress-League settlement on the basis 
of Pakistan to get British consent to the establishment of a National Govern- 
ment. He is convinced that if the unreasonable demand (he considers it perverse 
and childish) of Pakistan is conceded, the League will join the Congress for the 
demand of a National Government. As soon as this is done the British 
Government will yield. Is this view con-ect ? Has it any historical basis ? Is 
it a fact, whenever the Congress and the League have presented a joint demand, 
the Government has yielded ?” 

21st. The American Technical Mission, headed by Dr. Henry Grady, which spent 
in India about five weeks investigating India’s war production, cabled to 
Washington some 35 specific recommendations. 

The Governor of Bengal assented to the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Non -Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary 
Provisions) Extending Bill passw during the last session of the Bengal 
Legislature. 

The soundness of the financial position of the Government of India was 
emphasised by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, in an interview with Press representatives in Calcutta. 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad, in the course of a statement at Bhagalpur, drew 
attption to the shortage in salt appr^ended at almost every place that he had 
visited in the course of his tour and said that unless immediate steps were 
taken, it might cause great hardship and suffering to the people* particularly 
to the poor who, very often, have to depend only on salt, to enable them to 
gulp the coarse food they could somehow manage to get 

22nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, at a Press Conference at Lahmre, said : ’The 
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crisis which affects our country today is likely to impart a new tinge to the 
communal problem and give rise to a new approach for its solution.” 

The Government of Orissa issued a communique further clarifying the 
Government policy in regard to the expediency of exporting surplus stocks of 
rice in the coastal districts of the province following a number of articles and 
statements that appeared in the local Press on the subject. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Lahore, said : “The 
step taken by Mr. Rajagopalachari is detrimental to the interests of our 
country. It appears to me that he is breaking to pieces the weapon which the 
Congress has fashioned after 22 years of innumerable sacrifices.” 

The Governor of Sind, in the course of an appeal said : “As Governor of 
Sind, with the full support of and agreement with my Ministers, I think it 
necessary to issue the following message to the Zamindars of Sind and 
especially to the Zamindars of those areas in which the Burs are committing 
abominable crimes. This message is an appeal to you. It is also a solemn 
warning.” 

The Government of India issued a food grains control order under which all 
persons, other than the pioducers of food grains, engaged in any undertaking 
which involved the purchase, sale or storage for sale m wholesale quantities (i,e, 

n itities exceeding 20 maunds in any one transaction) of any of the specified 
grains would be required to apply to the Provincial Government for a 
license. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding at a meeting of the International Fellowship 
Centre of Hyderabad, said : “I am not at all worried about the Hindu-Moslem 
question because I know that with all the drum beats, with all the headlines in 
tne newspapers and with all forms of tlie wrong kind of speeches that are being 
made on either side, things are shaping themselves very well.” 

18 rd. A Press Note said : “The Government of India have reason to believe that a 
practice is growing up in New Delhi that landlords in leasing houses at the fair 
rent take from prospective tenants, before agreeing to the lease, lumpsum 
payments in cash in excess of the prescribed rent, for which no receipt is given.” 

At an emergency meeting of the woiking committee of the Madras Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha, it was resolved to constitute a propaganda committee to 
organize “effective” opposition to the move initiated by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. 

I4th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption, “Lawlessness in 
Sind” : “The real remedy is for Congress members to withdraw fiom the 
Assembly and Khan Bahadur Alla Bux and his fellow Ministers to resign. These 
should form a peace brigade and fearlessly settle down among the Hurs and 
risk their lives in pesuading their erring countrymen to desist from the crimes.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in tlie Banjan re : Cripps’ Mission : “Sir Stafford 
could have asked either the Congress or the League to form the Cabinet. If he 
had done so probably the party they entrusted with responsibility would have 
succeeded in having the co-operation of the other party. In any event, the 
Government would then have dealt with the real representatives of either party 
rather than having their own nominees.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in a statement in reply to Pandit Nehru, said : “He 
says that Congress has been fashioned into a weapon of great potency as the result 
of twenty two years of imumerable sacrifices. This is quite true, but is it not 
all the more a tragedy that in this supreme crisis. Congress must watch ^ings 
as a spectator.” 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally, Mayor of Bombay, in a speech at Poona, said that 
the Moslem League had not so for put forth its definite scheme for Pakistan 
only because they knew too well that it would be rejected the moment it was 
announced.” 

Stb. At the annual conference of the Communist Party of Great Britain in 
London, a resolution was passed proposing that negotiations should be imme- 
diately reopened with the Indian National Congress for the formation of a re- 
presentative National Government “with full powers which could enjoy the 
confidence of the Indian people and mobilise them for active defence in co-oper- 
ation with the United Nations.” 

The Anti-Fascist Conference after drawing up a six-point programme for the 
people of India in order that they should organize themselves against aggression, 
was concluded at Nagpur. Mr. K. -M. Ashraf of Allahabad presidSi. The 
conference was largely attended by, among others, students and kisans. 
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The eerviees rendered by the late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee to the'cauM of 
UniveiBity education in Bengal, were recalled on the occasion of the 18th 
anniversary of his death in Calcutta. . xt. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said that a representation was 'made to me 
Government of India in connexion with the Revised Newspaper Control .Order 
( 1942 ) which was due to come into force on June, 1942. 

A Press Note said : In connexion with the food production drive inaugurated 
by the Government of India, the question was raised whether the position of ^e 
cultivator might not be seriously alfected if a nation-wide effort towards in- 
creased food production lead to sucn an augmentation of output as to affect the 
saleability of the crops. The Government of India regarded the possibility of 
any such developments as remote. 

The Andhra Provincial Congress Working Committee was held at Bezwada. Mr. 
T. Prakasam presided. It expressed full agreement with the All-India Congress 
Committee resolutions passed at Allahabad. The Committee heartily approved of 
the proposals of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, for bringing about Hindu-Muslim 
unity and trusted that steps had already been taken in this behalf. 

26 th. A communique issued from New Delhi, said : '‘His Majesty the King has 
approved of the extension for six months of the term of office of Sir^Roger 
Lumley, as Governor of Bombay. 

The Indian Agent-General, Sir G. S. Bajpai conferred briefly with President 
Roosevelt. Sir G S. Bajpai told the Press that they exchanged views on matters 
of common interest. He said he had seen press reports that Pandit Nehru 
might come to Washington for discussion with President Roosevelt, but had.no 
confirmation of this. 

His Excellency the Viceroy sent a message to the civil servants in India. ' His 
Excellency said inter alia : “Victory in assured, our single minded endeavour 
now can oring the day of victory nearer. There is work enough for each one of 
you today.” 

27 th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, addressing a meeting of the Progressive Coalition 
Party in Calcutta, appealed to members to take steps to allay panic and create a 
spirit of resistance among the people. The Government scheme regarding the 
formation of Home Guards was also discussed. 

The Government of India issued orders prohibiting all future contracts in 
wheat and gram. 

A message of fraternal greetings to the people of India, and especially the 
workers represented by the All-India Trade Union Congress, was handed over by a 
delegation of the National Maritime Union of America to Mr. N. M. Joshi, m.l.a. 
(Central), General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, in a statement on the Pakistan scheme, observed : 
“Though the Congress is a national organization by reason of its aims, objects 
and policies, it advocates an open door for all communities to join its ranks, it 
does not command the allegiance of all the denominational communities. It 
cannot purchase the good-will of one community at the expense of another, by 
conceding what is not generally accepted and what it itself consider wrong, 
mischievous, inspired by its enemies and repudiates all its aims, its historical 
past, its struggles and sufferings.” 

, Dr. Rajendra Prosad, President of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, 
at a meeting at Monghyr, said : “Congressmen at Monghyr wHo have taken an 
active part in forming Evacuees^ Relief Committee have my entire support.” 

28 th. Sir Andrew Clow, Governor of Assam, in a talk on “National War Front” 
broadcast from Calcutta, emphasized the need for cultivating the spirit of the 
soldier, which meant discipline, unity, comradeship and chivalry.” 

The formation of a “national voluiitser organization” was advocated by the 
Progressive Coalition Party in the Bengal Legislature at its resumed sitting in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly building in Calcutta. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, leader 
of the party, presided. 

The services rendered to the Hindu Mahasabha movement by Mr. V. D. 
Savarkar, the president of the Mahasabha, were recalled at a public meeting in 
Calcutta. Mr. N. C. Chatterjee presided. 

Mr. L. S. Ame^, Secretary of State for India, welcoming the new High 
Commissioner for India, Sir Aziz-ul-Huq at a reception in London, said that 
there was still an atmosphere of great suspicion in India. Mr. Amery said, “I 
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have no doubt that Buspicion will very soon die out and that Great Britain and 
In^ will meet in common partnership.” 

99ib Bis Highness the Maharaja of Indore in a letter to President Boosevelt, 
Bueirested that United States ehonld interview and arbitrate in the differences 
between India and Britain along with the Governments of China and the 
TJ S S li 

The Special Tribunal appointed by the Government of Bengal to review the 
cases 01 Security Prisoners in tne different jails of the province, sent a 
questionnaire to aoout 165 prisoners. 

80th. Mr. Indulal Yagnik, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan 
Conference, which opened at Bihta (Patna), observed : “It has now become 
the bounden duty of every Indian to defend his motherland against Japanese 
aggression and to secure all possible help from England, America, China and 
Bussia in organizing armed resistance against the enemy.*' 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga, inaugurating the National War Front movement 
at Darbhanga, said : “The stress of war has afforded us a great opportunity 
to develop some of our qualities that have lain latent during all these years. 
Voluntary discipline, organization and leadership are bound to take us a long 
way not only in sustaining the armed forces that are giving their lives for our 
protection but also shaping our future.** 

Several important resolutions relating to the programme of the policy of the 
Progressive Coalition Party of the Bengal Legislative Asssembly were adopted 
at tie resumed meeting of the party in Calcutta.-- One of the subjects discussed 
was the question of expansion of the Cabinet. 

Sir. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, in an interview at Mysore, 
said : “Personally I consider that the idea of Pakistan is essentially destructive 
of Indian unity, and I cannot conceive of any compromise on issue of unity of 
Indian adminstration.’* 

Mr. T. Prakasam, President, Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, in an 
interview in Madras, said : “Andhra Congressmen are solidly opposed to Mr. 
Ba1agopalacliari*s move.** 

A circular from the General Secretary of the A. I. C. C. was received by the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee office at Calicut, pointing out that Mr. 
Rajagopalachari’s supporters should resign from the responsible positions they 
occupied in the Congress if they wished freely and whole-heartedly to support 
Mr. Rajagopalachari. 

8lst. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “There is no doubt that Rajaji 
is handling a cause which has isolated him from his colleagues The extra- 

ordinary energy with which he has thrown himself into the conti’oversy of which 
he is ^e author reflects the greatest credit on him. He is entitled to a respectful 
hearing. His motive is lofty.** 

The U. P. Provincial Coimress Committee met at Lucknow under the presi- 
dentship of Pandit Srikrishna Dutt Paliwal. 

Bt. Hon*ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, speaking at a public meeting at Salem, 
said that India should be one, united and indivisible. If India was allowed 
to be divided she would then lose her greatness. 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee concluded its session at 
Lucknow, after passing a resolution, welcoming the resolution of the A. I. C. C. 
passed at AUahanad defining the policy of the Congress. 

June 1942 

Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola. G.B.E., K.C.S.I., C.I,E., ex-Presidenfc of 
the Central Legislative Assembly died in Bombay on the 1st. June, 
at the age of 80. 

With reference to the failure of the Cripps* mission, Maulana 
Abul Ealam Azad, Congress President, said that negotiations broke 
down on the ground of defence and Mr. Bajagopalachari's speech 
to the contrary at Coimbatore was baseless. — Mr. Bajagopalachari 
said : *'The negotiations broke down over other points and not over 

dAf AnAA.’ ' 
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Sir Mirza IsmaiL former Dewan of Mysore was appointed as 
the Prime Minister of Jaipur State. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech to 
the Oxford Union, referred to India and said ; ‘*Our aim publicly 
declared and sincerely held is that India should attain as speedily 
as possible to the same complete and unqualified independence as the 

Dominions The question still to be answered is : ‘Have her leaders 

enough spirit of tolerance and compromise without which self- 
government would inevitably destroy her peace within and invite 
danger from without.” 

At a conference of the Labour Party of India in Calcutta, it 
was resolved : “If we want peace, the only way to get it is to 
defeat Japan and destroy Fascism. 

The Governor- General in Council decided to implement the 
recommendations of the American Technical Mission to the maximum 
extent possible. — A committee of the Executive Council was set up 
to deal with the co-oi;dinate problems of war production, transportation, 
communication, finance, rationing of goods and materials and all 
connected matters. 

India’s determination to adhere to the Allied Nations’ resolve 
to fight Fascist aggression and to assist in establishing a just and 
durable peace after victory had been won, found expression in the 
observance of the United Nations Day in Calcutta. 

Sardar P. S. Sodhbans, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
on the observance of the United Nations Day at Lahore, said : 

“Punjabis of all classes and creeds are doing their duty to a man 

I am sure my countrymen will do everything to keep the enemy 
away from India’s doors.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said at Wardha ; “If independence is the 
immediate goal of the Congress and the Muslim League, then without 
waiting to come to any terms, all will fight together to be free 
from bondage.” 

A laigely attended public meeting was held in Calcutta, to do 
honour to the memory of the late Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
on the occasion of the commemoration of his 17th. death anniversary 
on the 16th. June. 

Mr. L. S. Amery informed the House of Commons that 400,000 
people, the majority being Indians, had reached India from Burma. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an interview in London, observed : 
“We are not going to walk out of India right in the middle of 
the war, though we have no wish to remain there for any 
imperialistic reasons.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview in Bombay, replying 
to Sir Stafford said : “Much has happened in this war which the 
British Government did not intend and did not like and much is 
going to happen in India and elsewhere inspite of the wishes of the 
British Government. ** 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary notification stated that a 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee, adopted at Allahabad 
on the 28th. April, 1942, was banned under the Defence of India Buies. 

The All-India Forward Bloc was declared unlawful under the 
Defence of India Buie 27A. 
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The Government of India published the new Rule 27A of the 
Defence of India Rules, which provided inter alia that “no person 
shall manage or assist in managing any organizations to which this 
rule applies ; promote or assist in promoting a meeting of any 
member of such an organization ; invite persons to support such an 
organization.” 

Sir Shanmukhar^ Chetty resigned his office as head of the 
Indian Purchasing Mission in the United States of America. — In 
succession to Sir Shammukham, Mr. K. C. Mahindra was appointed 
to the post. 

The Government of India decided to admit Indians possessing 
foreign medical qualifications of the requisite standard to the emergency 
case of the Indian Medical Service. 

iBt. The salient features of the Budget spech of the Dewan of Mysore to the Budget 
session of the Representative Assembly ( Mysore ), were the increased provision 
for nation-building activities, such as education, public health, ruial reconst- 
ruction, cottage industries, ample provision for the expansion of war industries, 
end adequate grants for food production and conservation, civil defence measures 
and irrigation projects 

The death occurred of Sir Ibrahim Rahiratoola, g.b e , K.c.s.i., c.i.E., 
ex-President of the Central Legislative Assembly, at the age of in Bombay. 

2nd. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, said that the Giipps’ 
negotiations broke down on defence alone, and Mr. Eajagopalachari*a statement to 
the contrary was entirely baseless. — The Maulana was referring to Mr. 
Rajagopalachari’s speech at Coimbatore, in which he was reported to have said : 
“The negotiations broke down over other points and not over defence ** 

Monogamy was made obligatory even as regaids sacramental mairiages, under 
the provisions of the Bill to codify Ilindu Law relating to marriage prepared 
by the Ran Committee and published in the Gazette. 

3rd. The Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating to intestate succession 
published in the Gazette had three main features, viz , “( 1 ) It embodies a 
common law of intestate succession for all Hindus in British India ; ( 2 ) it 
removes the sex disqualification by which Hindu women in general have hitherto 
been precluded from inheiiting property in varions parts of India, and I 3 ) it 
abolishes the Hindu woman's limited estate.'* 

Sir Mirza Ismail, former Dewan of Mysore, was offered and accepted the post 
of Prime Minister of Jaipur State. 

4Ui. The extent to which India could aid the United Nations in the equipment of 
a formidable Indian Army might prove an important and perhaps a decisive 
factor in the war, said the preliminary report of the American Technical Mission 
to the Government of India. 

Mr. O, Rajagopalacbari, dwelling on his hopes for his proposal for a Congress- 
League settlement, in an address in Madras, said : “I know that reason must 
have its weight and I feel so strongly that what I say is light that I have the 
fullest confidence that Mahatma Gandhi will come round to my view.** 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India in a speech to the Oxford 
Union, with special reference to India said : “Our aim publicly declared and 
sincerely held, is that India should attain as speedily as possible to the same 

complete and unqualified independence as the Dominions while also, like them, 

(the Dominions) maintaining the bond of free association with the rest of the 
commonwealth. We have given India unity, internal peace and right of law. We 
ha^e inspired in her a passionate demand for democratic Self-Government. The 
question still to be answered is, have her leaders enough spirit of tolerance and 
compromise without which self-Government would inevitably destroy her peace 
within and invite danger from without. 

5th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru made an appeal to the public for funds to help the 
National Herald of Lucknow. 

6th. It was announced that the Government of India decided to extend the 
existing concession to the glass industry for a further period of one year. 
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The Government of Madras, in a Press Note, drew attention to the maximum 
retail prices of matches fixed by the Government of India end said it was an 
offence for any one to sell matches at prices in excess of those rates. 

7th. At a Conference of the Labour Party of India held in Calcutta, a resolution 
was passed stating : “Japan would ruin us all alike, ruin us as a people, 
degraae us as a nation. If we do want peace, the only way to get it is to defeat 
Japan and destroy Fascism.” ^ 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption Differences very 
real”, in reply to a friend “who is most anxious to bridge the political gulf 
between Kajaji and me ” Mahatmaji stated : “But it cannot be by any make- 
believe. On the contrary, any make-believe will mislead the country and serve 
neither bis immediate purpose nor mine. We love the country with an equal 
passion. But our modes of service for the time being are diametrically opposite. 
He believes in resisting the threatened Japanese attack with British aid. I regard 
this as impossible in the long end.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan 
Conference at Bedoul (Muzaffarpurl declared : “The world will live in peace and 
tranquillity only when both Fascism and Imperialism are destroyed ; economic 
security and freedom are essential pre-conditions for such world peace which 
can be delivered only by a socialist scheme of things.” 

8th, A communique fiom New" Delhi said : “His Excellency the Governor-General 
has decided to extend the life of the existing Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly for a further period of one year from October 1, 1942, when the 
extensions effected in his oiders dated July 10 1941, will expire.” 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, a strong plea for the establishment 
of Responsible government in the State was made by Mr. Chengalraya Reddi, 
Congress Party leader, dining the geneial discussion on the Budget, 

Mr. Asaf Ali, Geneial Secretary of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, said in a statement in New Delhi, “World strategy demands that 
operations in the Eastern hemisphere should be entirely based on a self- 
sufiicient India, just as operations ir the Western hemisphere should be mainly 
based on America.” 

'ihe Congress President. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. in a statement said ; 
“It is necessary that we should know where we are standing. Personally, my 
mind is quite clear about the present attitude of the Congress.... 'Ihe match 
of events would itself shape the future, and the attitude of the governments 
would be responsible for the results which would naturally follow.” 

9th. The Indian High Commissioner in South Africa, Sir Shaffat Ahmed Khan, 
said in Duiban ; “To say that Indian soldiers aie fighting magnificently (in 
Libyan battlefields) is merely to state that they are true to type. 1 had the 
honour of addiessing historic regiments of India and 1 am convinced that 
these viiile sons of India will uphold India’s honour among the allies.” 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy in an address on the “National War Front” 
broadcast from the Calcutta station of All-India Radio, stressed the necessity for 
keeping up the moiale of the people. 

The Secietary of State for India, Mr. Amery, replying to a question in the 
Commons said ; “As regards the resumption of negotiations with leaders of 
Several Indian parties, the attitude of His Majesty’s Government was clearly 
stated to the House on Apiil 28 by the Lord Privy Seal and myself.” 

10th. It was announced from New Delhi that the Governor-General -in -Council 
considered the report of the American Technical Mission and decided to 
implement its recommendations to the maximum extent possible 

A committee of the Executive Council was set up to deal with the co-ordinate 
problems of war production, transportation, communication, finance, rationing 
of goods and mateiials, and all connected matters. — The committee would be 
known as the ‘‘War Resources Committee”, and would consist of the Governor- 
Genial (President) ; the 1 efence Member ; the Supply Member (Vice-President) ; 
the Finance Member ; the Commerce Member and the Communications Member. 

Lieutenkiit-General His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester arrived 
in India. 

11th. On the occasion of the celebration of the birth day of His Majesty the 
King Emperor, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal sent a message of 
respectful greetings on behalf of the Government and the people of Bengal.*— 
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HiB ExcelUncy received the following reply : “I sincerely thank you and the 
Government and people of Bengal for your kind congratulations on the 
celebration of my birth day in these anxious times. 1 much appreciate your 
loyal assurances.” 

Mr. A. V. Askwith, Chief Commissioner, Delhi, declared at a public meeting 
in New Delhi : **1 have always found it difficult to believe in the likelihood 
of a full scale invasion of India by the Japanese ; it seemed to me that their 
hope of success in such an enterprise, even after the fall of Singapore and the 
overrunning of Burma, was so faint that it would probably be not attempted 
and with the daily strengthening of India’s defences the expectation of a grand 
attack is surely lessening.” 

12th. His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester arrived in New Delhi and was 
received by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor in a message broadcast to India by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, said : “It is with deep pride that I, 
as your King-Emperor, join with you, the millions of men and women of India, 
in the brotherhood of service. I am happy to think t' at my brother is 
now paying a visit to India, that great country which to my infinite regret, I 
have not yet had the good fortune to see, but which I look forward eageily to 
visiting when peace prevails once more. I have asked my brother to deliver to 
you, the Princes and people of India, a personal message of greeting and good 
cheer from myself.” 

Pandit Hrida>a Nath Kunzru, speaking on the occasion of the 37th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Servants of India society at Poona, obseived that 
Indians were anxious to give the utmost help they were cai)able of to the 
countries that were standing up for the piinciples of human freedom, but they 
were being denied the opportunities that they asked for to enable them to be 
free soldiers in the war ot human liberation, Half-heaited measiues would 
only lead to disappointment. 

18th. Sardar P, S. Bodhbans, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, in a 
statement on the observance of the United Nations Flag Day at Lahore, 
said : “Punjabis of all classes and creeds are doing their duty to a man and 
I am sure that my countrymen, irrespective of their individual views on 
political issues, will do everything to keep the enemy from India’s doors.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said at Wardhagang : “If independence is the immediate 
goal of the Congress and the Muslim league, then without needing to come 
to any terms, all will fight together to be free from bondage.” 

14th. India’s deteimination to adhere to the Allied Nations* resolve to fight Fascist 
aggiession and to assist in establishing a just and durable peace after victory 
bad been won, found expiession in the observance of the United Nations Day 
in Calcutta. — His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in a message said : 
“Civilization, and all that it means to mankind must and shall be saved from 
these (Axis) bandits and barbarians. The peoples and lands which have been 
overrun and assailed must and shall be rescued fiom their greedy clutches.” 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal in a message on the occasion of the 
United Nations’ Day emphasized that the day “symbolizes the closest co-opera- 
tion and unity of purpose between the Allied Nations in the pursuit of the 
common aim of destroying the forces that menace the very foundations of 
civilization.” 

16th. At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee in Calcutta, a resolution was adopted which welcomed the stand 
taken by the A. I. C C. at Allahabad in categorically repudiating the move 
of Mr. Rajagqpalacbari conceding the Muslim League demand for Pakistan in 
order to secure its co-operation in implementing bis scheme for the establish- 
ment of National Government in the Provinces even after the failure of Cripps’ 
negotiations. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, replying to the welcome address from the Madura District 
Board, said that Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah should come together. 
He wished he had the courage to practice true non-violence, but self-deception 
and make believe were not an approach to non-violence, but were contrary to it. 
Indifference and inaction were not non-violence. They were a terrible snare 
and temptation. 

The terms of the pact which was arrived at between Bardar Baldev Bingh, 
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leader of the United Punjab Party and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan were 
announced by the Premier at a Press Conference at Lahore. The terms, which 
were embodied in a letter addressed by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan to Sardar 
Baldey Singh, related to facilities for Jhatka, teaching of Ourmukhi, legislation 
regarding religious matters, service under the Punjab Government and Sikh 
representation at the Centre. The terms were so formed as to apply equally 
to all communities in the Punjab. 

16th. The services of the late Deshabandhu Ghittaranjan Das were recalled at a 
public meeting held in Calcutta, on the occasion of the commemoration of bis 
17th death anniversary. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. 8. Amery, in a written reply to a 
question in Parliament stated that it was estimated that 400,000 people, the 
majority being Indians, had reached India from Burma by sea, air or overland 
up to the end of May. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an interview in London referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
repeated demand for British withdrawal from India, observed : “We are not 
going to walk out of India right in the middle of the war, though we have 
no wish to remain there for any imperiathscic reasons.” 

17th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, interviewed in Bombay by the Uiiited Pi ess on 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement that the British Government were not going 
to walk out of India in the middle of the war, observed : “I can quite believe 
that the British Government has no intention at piesent of walking out of 
India in the middle of the war or after this. But much has happened in this 
war which the Biitish Government dit not intend and did not like and much 
is going to happen in India and elsewhere inspite of the wishes of the British 
Government.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru expressed the view in Bombay that he would willingly 
meet Mr. M. A. Jinnah if that would serve the cause the Congress had at 
heart — the achievement of India’s independence. 

18th. An attempt at bringing about a compromise between the Zamindars and 
tenants in South Oiissa, where the Madias Estates Land Act was in foice, 
was being made by the Orissa Goveinment. They set up a Committee 
consisting of Assembly Members of diffeient parties, under the chairmanship 
of the Kevenue Minister to make recommendations for revising the Madras 
Estate Land Act and if possible to come to an agieement with the Zamindars. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in his airgraph letter to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, stated : “At a time like this with the enemy at 
India's gates, every link that helps to bring us all closer together is of inestim- 
able value.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir following the decision 
to postpone general elections extended the life of the existing Projasabha 
(State Assembly) for a further period of one year from September 7, 1942. His 
Highness ordered that the eight vacant seats in the Piojasabha shall be filled 
by nomination. 

19lh. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad issued a statement from Bombay ; “It is amazing 
how people of great intelligence and patriotism like Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Nehru shut their eyes to realities and practice self-deception. ’Jhey want the 
immediate withdrawal of the Biitish, bag and baggage fiom India. They say 
that the first requisite is the independeuce of India and when that is attained, 
by the withdrawal of the British, India would deal with the Japanese menace. 
Ail-lndia of whatever political shade of opinion, desire the independence of 
India. But the question is whether India will gain independence and will be 
able to keep it under the present war conditions by the meie withdrawal of the 
British.*’ 

Dr. B S. Moonje, in a statement to the Press from Madras, said : “To build 
our future political work on the possibilitv ot a British defeat at the hands of 
the Japanese will be one of the greatest blunders. 1 do not suppose that the 
British are so rotten or broken ; they will come out successful eventually.” 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary notification stated : “Whereas in the opinion 
of the Central Government the resolution of the Woiking Committee of the 
Indian National Congress adopted at Allahabad on April 28, 1942, beginning 
with the words “the Committee has noted the recent extraoidinary happenings 
in Lower Burma and notably in the City of Eangoon” and ending with the 
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words “in particular all panic should be avoided even though those in authority 
give away to it*^ is a prejudicial report, the Central Government under the 
Defence of India Buies prohibits the further publication, sale or distribution 
of any document reproducing or containing a summary or translation of the 
whole or any part of the said prejudicial report, and declares to bo forfeited 
to His Majesty every such document.” — A portion of another resolution was 
similarly banned. ^ 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to Sir Stafford Cripps* statement that “We are 
not going to walk out of India right in the middle of the war”, observed : 
‘*The step that I have conceived overcomes all difficulties, shuts out all contro- 
versy about violence and non-violence and immediately free India to offer her 
best help to the Allied cause, and more especially to China, which is in imme- 
diate danger. I am convinced that the independence of India, which the 
withdrawal of the British power involves, would ensure China’s freedom and 
put the Allied cause on an unassilable basis.” 


20tb. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, addressed a letter to prominent 
Moslem Leaguers thioughout India regarding his proposal for a progressive 
All-India Moslem League. 

At a Conference in Calcutta, under the auspices of the Hindu Moslem Unity 
Association, the supreme need for the promotion of amity and goodwill between 
Hindus and Moslems in the hour of danger to the country was stressed by a 
number of speakers. — The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad presided. 

The Indian Army Act (Application) Ordinance provided for the application 
of the Indian Army Act to forces raised and maintained in India under the 
Central Government’s authority 

At a meeting of tl^e Andhra Provincial Congress Committee held at Amala- 
puram, resolutions were passed wholeheartedly endorsing the main resolution 
of the A. I. C. C passed at Allahabad and inviting the attention of the country 
to its operative clause at the end. 


21st. Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Harijan answering the question : “What is 
the meaning of your appeal to the British power to withdiaw from India. There 
seems to be confusion in the public mind about your meaning,” said : 
“So far as my opinion is concerned, British authority should end completely 
irrespective of the wishes or demand of the vaiious parties. But I would 
recognise their military necessity. They may need to remain in India for 
preventing Japanese occupation. That prevention is common cause between them 
and us. It may be necessary for the sake also of China. Therefore, I would 
tolerate their presence in India not in any sense as rulers, but as allies of a 
free India.” 

The Government of Bengal turned down the representation of the Calcutta 
Corporation asking to be exempted from payment of the Sales 'J’ax in 
respect of their purchases. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan ; “I have no desire whatsoever to 
woo any power to help India in her endeavour to free herself from the foreign 
yoke. I have no desire to exchange the British for any other rule.” 

22nd. The Government of India published the added Rule 27 A of the Defence of 
India Buies.— The new rules contained provisions closely parallel to those of a 
similar regulation in the United Kingdom and also included certain powers that 
might be used against unlawful Associations under the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act.— The new Defence of India Buie provided that “no person shall (a) manage 
or assist in managing any organization to which this rule applies ; (b) promote or 
assist in promoting a meeting of any members of such an organization or 
attend any such meeting in any capacity ; (c) publish any notice or advertise- 
ment relating to any such meeting ; (d) invite persons to support such 
an organization or otherwise in any way assist the operations of such an 
organization.” 

The All-India Forward Bloc was declared unlawful by a notification issued 
by the Government of India under the new Defence of India Buie 27A. 

At a public meeting held in Calcutta, a resolution welcoming the Anglo- 
Boviet Alliance “which brings before us a new perspective and the growth of 
a new international power which guarantee both victory in the anti-Fascist 
struggle and peace based on social justice and progress and prosperity.” 

Mr. Akhil Chandra DutU, D^uty President of the Central Legislative 
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Aeeembly, issued a statement from Darjeeling : "India at present is almost a 
passive spectator in the world conflict but she cannot remain a passive spectator. 
Whether free or fettered she cannot remain neutral even if she chooses to do 
so. Bhe must light Nazism and Fascism which are a menace to the freedom 
and peace of the world. She must, therefore, fight the Axis.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim league, in a statement 
said : “1 am glad that at last Mr. Gandhi has openly declared himself that 
unity and Hindu-Muslim settlement can only come after the achievement of 
Indians independence and has thereby thrown ofi the cloak that be had worn 
for the last twenty-two years and preached day in and day out as the oldest 
“lover” of Hindu-Muslim unity.” 

28rd. Sir Shanmukham Chetty resigned his office as head of the Indian Purchasing 
Mission in the United States of America. The Government of India accepted 
the resignation with regret, and placed on record their appreciation of the very 
valuable services rendered by Sir Shanmukham. 

Mr. K. C. Mahindra, member of the firm of Messrs. Martin and Company 
was appointed head of the Indian Purchasing Mission in succession to Sir 
Shanmukham. 

Mr. K. M. Munsbi issued a statement from Bombay : "Recent events have 
forced the protagonists of Pakistan to elaborate the idea which, as I have been 
insistently pointing out, has a very sinister significance. The day the Muslim 
Jjcague adopted Pakistan as its objective it declared war on the Indian nation. 
No sane man can have any illusions in the matter. A war is being waged on 

the Indian nation on every front which is possible and open to the disruptionists 

under the present circumstances, which render an armed conflict impossible” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, addressing a public meeting at Conoor, made an appeal to 
the Hindus to get their boys trained in military methods to defend India and 
to consider the Hindu Mahasabha as their saviour. 

a4th. Mr. M. N. Roy, in a statement from New Delhi, said : ‘‘Mr. Gandhi’s 
reply to the London Times is pure sophistry. He complains that his proposals 
have been distorted. But he actually owns up to the charge levelled against 
him when he says if there is anarchy in India, Britain alone would be responsible, 

not I. What I have said, is that I prefer anarchy to the present slaveiy and 

consequent impotence of India. So he admits that his proposals involve the 
danger of anarchy for India. Ho has not proved that danger is imaginary.” 

25th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in reply to questions in the 
House of Commons, declared that Provincial Governments, especially on the 
eastern side, made very considerable improvements in organizing and training 
the civil defence services since the war with Japan staited. Co-ordination of 
the services with training schools and experienced instructors from Britain were 
provided by the Government of India. 

Mr C. Rajagopalachariar expounded his proposals for a Hindu-Muslim 
understanding to an audience at Matunga (in Bombay). 

Pandit Hridavanath Kunzru, in his inaugural address to the students of 
Poona, observed : “If the youth of India worked with pure hearts for the 
fieedom of their country, feeling that every one who regarded India as his 
motheiland was their brother, the mist of ignorance and prejudice may yet lift 
and the Sun of liberty shine on this ancient land. 

26th. A Press communique announced that Hie Excellency the Governor of the 
Punjab was pleased to appoint ^ Sardar Baldev Singh to be a member of his 
Council of Ministers and to allot him the portfolio of Development in succession 
to Sardar Dasaundha Singh, 

Under the captain, "Production of Khadi,” Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the 
Khadi Jagat : "Just as the ‘grow more food’ slogan is heard on all sides, the 
same should be the case with Khadi. If we do not produce Khadi, crores 
will have to go naked just as crores will have to die of starvation if we do not 
produce foedstufls and their number will out-nurober the death roll in the war, 
with this difference that they face death knowingly and are called martyrs 
while no one takes note of those dying from starvation.” 

27th. It was announced that as a war-time measuie the Government of India 
decided to admit Indians possessing foreign medical qualification of the 
requisite standard to the emergency cadre of the Indian Medical Service, 
According to a Press Note issued in Calcutta, the special Criminal Courts 
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trates under the Ordinance. 

Other notifications bcinp; the Penalties (Enhancement) Ordinance, 1942 
(Ordinance No. Ill of 1942.) as arapded by Ordinance No. VII of 1942 into 
operation in Calcutta and the Districts. 

In pursuance of a resolution passed at the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference in Madras, under the presidentship of Dr. B. S. Moonji, a deputation 
waited on His Excellency the Governor, urging on the strengthening of the 
country's defences sud the immediate starting of a Military School in the 
Piesideiicy. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, re. the Hurs in Sind : “I have 
no doubt that if I could have gone to Sind, I might have been able to do 
something. I have done such things before, not without success. But I am 
too old for such missions. What little energy I have, I am storing up for 
what promises to be the last fight of my life.” 

Dr. B. S Moonji, Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha, addressing a public 
meeting in Madras, stressed the need for militarization of the people of India 
on a large scale, to beat off the enemy from the shores of India. 

Dr. Moonji made an appeal to Mr. Bajagopalachari to desist from his 
propaganda and join the Hindu Mahasabha. He said : Now that Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari has given up the Congiess and wants to fight the Congress as he 
wants to fight the Japanese, his only place is in the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

29th A Sugar Control Cider was issued fiom New-Delhi. It laid down that 
“no pioducer shall, after such date as the Controller may notify in this behalf, 
dispose of, or agree to dispose of. in pursuance of any agreement entered 
into on or before such date make delivery of, any sugar except to or through 
a recognized dealer or to a person specially authorized by the Controller to 
acquire sugar on behalf of the Central Government or of a Provincial 
Government.” 

80th. In the repair statistics relating to India, Britain and America, it was 
indicated that despite the war, the repair position of locomotives and wagons 
in Indian railway workshops and sheds compared favourably with the pie- war 
period and the position on British and American railways. 

The Government of Bengal passed orders under wtich they withdrew or 
directed their officers to withdraw orders of restrictions upon a considerable 
number of communist members of the Bengal Students’ Federation and they released 
from detention a number of security prisoners belonging to communist groups. 

A communique issued from New Delhi, stated that in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the Food Production Conference held in April, the Govern- 
ment of India decided to constitute a Central Food Advisory Council consisting 
of both officials and non -officials. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, presiding over the District Political Conference at 
Aligarh, declared : ‘^We don’t want to be slaves of Japan or Germany, We would 
fight against any nation which wants to enslave us.” 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, Home Secretary, announced in London that the Indian 
fire-fighting organization would be strengthened by volunteers from the British 
Fire Service. He said that large lesponse had been made to the call for 
volunteers for India and a number of British firemen had gone on that 
vital mission. 

As part of the general expansion of the Royal Indian Navy, steps were taken 
at major Indian posts to meet the greatly increased demand for training 
in naval gunnery. 

A joint meeting of the Scientific and Industrial Research Board, Government 
of India, and the Hyderabad Scientific and Industrial Research Board was held 
at Hyderabad. Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the 
Government of India, presided. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, Vice-President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, addressed a 
gathering at Tanjore on the political situation with special reference to Mr. 
Bajagopalachari’s proposals. 


Ordbitinoe, 1942 (Ordinance No. II. 1942) which had previouBly been enforce 
in Chittagong. Noakhali, Tippera. Bakargao}, 24-FargBDaB. Midna^re. Khulm 
Burdwan and Howrah Districts was brought into force in Calcutta and in tbi 
remaining Distiicts of Bengal. A Calcutta Gazette Extraordinair notified the 
aonointment of certain judges and magistrates to be special judges and magis- 



Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past — a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one’s incursion into the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixth Century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. 
These “nebulie” have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia. But from the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulte beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian histoiy, and also, as time rolls on, with inscnptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
‘documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, '‘on 
scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, plates etc , 
we can build a possible or even probable frame- work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
“physiological” history. 

Now India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient coun- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond 
the time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. 0. Recently, however, a 
very old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which according to current ofilcial 
beliefs, is of the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo- Aryans had not, according to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post- 
Vedic history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contempora- 
neous with or earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in 
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other parte of the aub-continent. Bo the preaeat trend of epeculatioa is to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as a sort of wedge driven into Western fndia-tbe 
whole of which was still at the low level of aoorigiaal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidiaa *Iigbt^ level)^ 
probably by the races and civilisation of 8umer. 

We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
to the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also of the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immi- 
, gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi- 
" gration be admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and ^sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Rig VEDA 

The Rigveda — the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that we possess— appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal. Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of “Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier bet- 
ween Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised, still continue to live. In^«considerable i)arts they were also absorbed into 
the fold of Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was 
not BO much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The 
process of Aryanisation in language, culture, etc. has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shades and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the 
Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This power of assimi- 
lation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi- 
lated lose whatever is essential in them — has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unity with which histories are commonly familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos-of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and culture which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
course, the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions — Muhammedanism 
and Christianity — disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even ^ these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later “revolts” have thus “squared their accounts” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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ones. There have been many raide into India and invaaiona before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian reaiatance has always been weak 
and abort-lived ana that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Oazni which even awept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power — and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unitaky Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retros- 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Pumas speak. But as far 
as appearances go, an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empiie like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “vState” as 
such or an Empire as such. The spiiit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would haidly consist with many forms of centralised State control. 
The all-conti oiling and co-ordinating Piinciple was Dharma (the Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favouied all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant aggressive, “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values *, and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other ''reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favouiable to the foimation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmans, Aianyakas and Upanishdas), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Kamayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
wilting a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India* 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
Btandpoins, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just measure, to understand, much less 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
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road which has through a long, long march, at Inst brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting pf ‘^savage’’ magic, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut ofif a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

Chandragdpta and Asoka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadba, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greak invaders who had violated sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the foimidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by Seleucus as an ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of mateiial and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisa- 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times, such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Chandiagupta’s son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.). 
who was undoubtedly, one of the gretest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and gloiious achievements of his reign which, in his later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itselLto the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and ledemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and toleiance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the gieatest and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept all 
before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of North-west 
India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Eaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose- the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadba as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Samudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the fifth Century— -when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival and 
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reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture as evidenced 
especially by the literature of the Purans ; but this reviving process was, very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation.) More than a 
century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time— Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh country, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediseval peiiod, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the South of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Chaliikyas and 
Cholas were the principal actors. Kashmere in the North, Kanauj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. Onp outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajput power 
u])on which the mantle of the old caste Kshatnas (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mahammedan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quaitcr of the 7th century, had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, Mahva, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy— a diama so full 
of episodes of superhuman braveiy, noble heroism and saciifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as models 
which future geneiations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northein India by the end of tlic 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Prithvi Raj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperois, though not the last of the Hindu rulers, had held 
away, Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, tShahjahan and 
Aurangzab. Col. Todd and some otheis have nanated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast ai chives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Moharaedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Mahammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Maham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, 
and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a ‘‘dark*’ Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as in did the four Varnas or 
“caste’* and the four Ashrams or “stage*' of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time moie complex. The infiuence of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed The Pnranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the ISanatana Dhaima. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
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tbe greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
Philosophers like Shankaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necess- 
arily an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through tbe Mohammedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Fratap, Shivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some otheis e. g, those in Bengal ) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators, Ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mohammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mahammedan rule 

The Mahammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Haids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Bhah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal couise of events. India Buffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mahammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soiF’ as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest jioints — e. g., in 
Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Uidu or Hindusthani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. Q'he 
patronage extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power ia India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country was in the main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
— down to the autonomy of the village units — to adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefs — like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing. So it was alw^ays possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Shivaji for exmple, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and 
Sikh Powers and also of the kingdoms of Hyder All and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramountcy found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The British Rule 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elilzabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incoiToration. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
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however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the Fi*ench rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the laud, it established military garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with temtorim 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was 'won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even dining the critical 
periocf of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great War. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). By these a Govern or-General- 
in Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
concern and became a political and administrative body only. Aftei/the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but 'rewaid” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “progressive 
realisation or responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalistraspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces,' where 
the ‘^nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible how- 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved.” In 

E ractice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, 
eld office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. C. E. Das and Pandit Matilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentry Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac- 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating Liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions” under lie 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Congress affairs 
since the early twenties. The Eound Table idea was broached rather too late ; but 
Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gandhi -Irwinf Pact, joined 
the Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
This was forced on the Congress by the way in which the British P ruling 
classes used during the Eound Table Conference discussions India’s internal 
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differences as an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions* The 

“Communal Award” of the British Premier Ramsay MacDonald that imparted a 

“vote value” to religious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 

Gandhi so lar as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, 
it has stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten 
years have created a “civil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed 
and class has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of 
their particularistic interests. It is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight BO soon after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wordiitg of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th. December, 1931— 
“whether you expect me to see you and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.” Lord Willingdon rejected this 

opportunity of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the 
enlightenea self-interest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was the natural result which continuing for about two years — 1932-^34 — 
prepared by repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes 
made by the Act of 1935 Tiie genesis and the long-drawn processes of shaping 
this machinery were informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
every step Indian self-respect. The imperial Government could not accept any of 
the suggestions made in the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated 
by itself. The arrival of “provincial autonomy” changed in no way “a relationship 
that rests on conquest,” whose “sanction” was the physical might of Britain, to 
quote the words of the well-known British publicist, l\Ir. Brailsfoid. 

With the tmsaage of tlus Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 crores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the solution of “thinp that matter” — the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which are intimately bound up the 
life of the majority of the people. These piohlerns of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any moie without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. The increafiing recognition of this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority”, felt by 
increasing numbeis of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was 
reflected in the discussion of public affaiis— a contradiction between the spoken 
word and the practice that sought to give it shape and form. The organization 
of tile election campaign on behalf of the Congress was characteiized by tliis 
contradiction. The purpose of sending Congress representatives to the Legislatuies 
was declared to be to “combat” and to “end” the Act of which these were the products ; 
the incorporation of the “Fundamental Rights” resolution (passed at the Karachi 
Congress, 1931), and of “Agrarian Programme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 
1936) in the Congress Election Manifesto (22nd. August, 1936) held the promise of 
relief through these Legislatures of the many ills — political and economic and social 
— from which the people suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, 
stood the upholders of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises 
and with radical programmes on their lips tried to canalize the rising temper and 
the organized feeling of the country. In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces — ^Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Bernr, Behar and Orissa ; it was the single largest party in four — 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province ; in the Punjab 
and Bind Congress members were in a minority— a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors* assurance 
that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of the Ministries would not be “set aside in regard to their 
constitutional activities.” The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of “certain obligations” which the Parliament had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock ; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces ; 
“interim ministries** were appointed to “conceal” this “breakdown** of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Berriedale Keith. For four months the controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer, the Government, “ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige**, yielded. 
Congress Ministries were formed in seven provinces ; in Bengal and Assam, in 
the Punjab and Bind coalition ministries were, functioning from April, 1937 ; the 
from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congress 
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to entertain the idea of allowing; its memberB to enter into coalition eren aa the 
predominant partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Moslim 
communalist Ministries to be set up in these two provinces whose activities 
helped to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness 
of communal feeling and waft its poison all over the country. The lowest depth of 
this degradation was reached when outbursts arson and loot in the city 
of Dacca and the country-side within the district occurred during 1941. The device 
of the “Communal Award** has been working toward its logical end. 

The India Act of 1935 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people’s representatives ; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were given a disproportionately high representation in both the upper and lower 
houses of the Central Legislature. The Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and the so-called States* representatives 
were so many * pocket-boroughs’* under the command of the external authority 
represented by the Goveinor-General. These and the industrial and commercial 
and political "safeguards” with which the Federal Scheme bristled repelled 
public opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraia of a 
central Government where their communalist politics will keep them in a perpetual 
minority and where they were not piepared to play their part in politics free from 
narrow appeals to credal and class conceits and ambitions. U’he rulers of the 
Indian States were reported to be trying to press hard bargains in their negotia- 
tions over the “Instruments of Accession** both in their relation with the “Para- 
mount Power” and in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in 
their own States. For two years Loid Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all 
this opposition with his utmost diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War 
II of the 20th century burst upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
insult to Indian self-respect ; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
with lier 5 ; it exposed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure ; the ground had been prepared for it six months earlier by a 
new Section — Section 126A — in the Act of 1935 securing to the Central Government 
of India “essential powers of direction and control’* over the Provincial Govern- 
ments when an emergency due to war was proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. The emergency power granted by this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Executive with power to 
“give direction to a Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is 
to be exercised.** The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to 
this “invasion by the Centre on the sphere of aiithoiity conferred by the Act on 
the Provinces.** 'i'echnically the British Government might have been right. But 
in relations like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitution- 
al correctitude does not play a helpful hand. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14th September, 1939, 
it called upon the British Government to declare their “war aims in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that is envisaged ; in particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present.” Such a declaration, said Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru in a message to the 
London Daily Chronicle, will be able to “make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war whieh was not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalities of British politicians that found expression even in the statements 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these ‘‘war aims” needed 
clearer statement. Other organisations of vocal Indian opinion — the Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the JamiaUuhUlema^i^Hind — the organization 
of Muslim divines of India, for instance — were in their statements as insist- 
ent on the clarification of Britain’s war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to now, (1942), the British Government has not been able 
to satisfy any party in India, to set up a Central Government at Ddhi-Bimla that 
would enlist the self-respect and self-interest of the country on the side of this 
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war of continents and oceans. This failure had led to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Provincial Ministries of the country—Bombay, Madras. Central 
Provinces & Berar, Orissa. Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived— Orissa and Assam— 
carrying on a pale imitation of ‘ provincial autonomy” under the rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom this “world war” has placed in this dominant 

position.^it argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 

the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for ends 
and means that would have wrested political power from unwilling hands. Ihe 
“Pakistan” claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted into sovereign “Independent States.” 
This claim has been recognized by opinion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a threat to the unity and integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government stands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on its concern 
for minorities it finds itself coeiciiig the majority at every step. Since the 8th 
August (1940) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of his Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians’ and four Europeans inclusive of His Excellency. This increasing 
“Indianization” and the “Draft Declaration” brought by Sir Stafford Cripps on 
behalf of the Biitish Cabinet in March, 1942, have not for diveigent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party in India. Japan’s startling success in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Phillippines, in the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 
Britain, the IT. B. A. and Holland to stand up to the far-flung Japanese 
aggression have brought down their prestige in the maiket-place of woild affairs. 
And the peo]>les of these aieas along with those of India have 
reasons to be apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears 
to be oppressing the minds of the men and women of India It is not 
fear of Japanese invasion alone that is lesponsible for this state of things The 
evacuation oiders on people living in the coastal areas of the country have disturbed 
and di8iu|)ted their habits of life; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and snironndings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and childieii ; the orgy of ])rofiteeiing in the necessaries 
of life ; the incompetence of oflicialdom in face of these anti-social activities — all 
these, the latter two specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indiiectly, the “war work” that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his grasp. Since the “Mutiny” days 
eighty-five years back the cei tain ties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as during the first six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India— men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the times. 
These betokened changes for which the minds of the people had not been prepared. 
This unprepared ness has created difficulties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay of 
Bengal, the advance of Japan’s hosts towards India’s north-eastern borders, the 
hurried defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India — all these 
signs and portents confront us as we send these pages to the Press. 

But it is not all dark. In our neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disappointments are to be faced. She alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan. And the visit to India of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in February, 1942, has been interpreted by all 
as bringing a message of hope to an India divided against itself and preparing 
herself to fight against impeiialism within and aggression from without. This visit 
will remain a land-mark in India’s recent history. The United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces across ten thousand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of the United Nations. India, kept unorganized 
in the modern arts of war and peace, unequal to meeting the challenge of inter- 
national anarchy, is thankful for such friendliness. But she is not quite happy with 
this arrangement. For, she remains a debtor both materially and spiritually. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

The year 1941 closed and the year 1942 opened with defeats for 
the “United Nations*' in the Pacific area stretching from China to the 
approaches of Australia — about four to five thousands 
Pros *ect?n June' Japan, the newest to arrive at the field of 

** 1942 * imperialistic competition and exploitation, proved during 

seven months from December 7, 1941 to June, 1942, 
that she had got the man, she had got the ships, that she had got 
the money too to successfully challenge the might and prestige of 
Britain and the United States of America, and make good her claim 
to be the dictator of conduct in East Asia. During these months 
controversy has waxed louder with regard to the personal and impersonal 
forces and influences that have been responsible for the debacle that 
has overtaken the A. B. D. Powers (America, Britain and Dutch East 
Indies.) The British Premier and his military advisers had promised 
that “every preparation” had been made to meet the danger, that 
“a good account” would be given of themselves by their fighting 
forces. These promises have not been fulfilled, presaging the closing 
of an epoch which is expressed so succintly by Prof. Nathaniel Peffer 
of the Columbia University (U. S. A.) : “The day of Western Empire 
in the Ear East, if not in the whole East, is done”. In a House 
of Commons discussion in the last week of January, 19^2, Mr. 
Churchill described the strategic reasons that had advised the keeping 
of the various defence measures comparatively weaker in East Asia. 
His Vice-Premier, Major Clement Atlee, also sought to justify this by 
saying that they could not be “strong everywhere”. Mr. Churchill 
made much of the facts that help had to be sent to Eussia, that a 
major offensive had to be organized in North Africa to drive Marshal 
Eommel out of it. But the failure of this offensive, typified by the 
fall of Tobruk announced on the 21st of June 1942, has yet to be 
explained. A British Army 11 per cent, superior in numbers, 40 
per cent stronger in tanks, 60 per cent in artillery, and at least as 
strong in the air, operating closer to its bases of supply, suffered 
a defeat in the desert warfare, because the Germans were able to 
“surprise" their foes with a type of anti-tank guns that they had 
used in every campaign in this war and with better tanks than those 
that had rolled out from the assembly lines of U. S. factories to the 
battle lines of the Middle East. In this sea-saw of advances and 
retreats, of victories and defeats, that have characterized the North 
African campaign, a joint Anglo-American attack has started, as we send 
these pages to the press. 

Eussia is a front by itself. Despite the wonderful recovery of her 
powers which appeared to have wrested victory from the German 
# 1 liosts, at the end of June 1942 she was far from 
^ wcovwy not reaching the objectives that would permanently halt 
enough ^^0 German advance pulled up for a while by the 

Bussian winter. Leningrad still remained encircled. 
The Germans held Schluesseburg, due east of the city, confining 
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BnsBi&n Acoesa to it only across the ice of Lake Ladoga, ^olenak 
bad yet to be regained. And to survive in the South the Euasiana 
must make operations on the central sector as expensive to their 
enemies as possible. Dniepropatrovsk, the sifce of the great dam 
destroyed by Russians themselves as a step in the pursuit of their 
“scorched earth” policy, remained to be captured. The surrender of 
Sebastople a week later showed that during winter Germany had not 
been idle, that “the most gigantic and most concentrated winter work 
that the world has ever known” was done in two-thirds of Europe, 
for the forging weapons of offense that made the re-capture of 
Theodosia and Kerch by the Germans possible. Kharkov, the Jamshedpur 
of the Soviet (Russia) Republic was in German occupation. It was, there- 
fore, no great consolation to the “United Nations” that the superb defence 
put up by Russia wrung from Herr Hitler the declarations : “What- 
ever German Armies achieved in the French, the Low Countries 
(Holland and Belgium), Norwegian and Balkan campaigns pales in 
comparison with the task in Russia’* ; that “we made a mistake 
about one thing — we did not know how gigantic the preparation of 
Russia against Germany had been*’; “Not the Soviet Army but 30, 
35, 45 degrees of front have forced the Germany Army to abandon 
offensive operations in favour of stationary warfare ’’ For, the German 
Panzer divisions have rolled on, penetrating into the Black Sea coast 
of central Caucasus, and trying to go further east. But Stalingrad 
stands in the way, and for about fourteen weeks Slav and Teuton 
have been wrestling in and about it from street to street, from block 
to block, from room to room ; a fatal fascination holds the combatants 
to this stretch of land where nothing built up by the hands of men 
could have stood under the hail of bombs and mortar shells. For 
about four months Stalingrad has stood as the symbol of human 
endurance, the height of which no human being could ever imagine — 
human endurance, Slav and Teuton 


What the Nazi leaders wanted we have discussed in Vol. II. 
of 1939 and in Vol. I. of 1941 of the Indian Annual Register, 
What influenced them to choose the particular time 
^”%oviet* for attacking the Soviet Republic, leaving their 

recovery accounts with the British Empire unsettled, has 

remained almost a mystery. The apostolic denuncia- 
tion of Bolshevism is a thing apart. In the last week of May, 1942, 
however. Marshal Hermann Goering lifted a part of the veil. The 
decision to invade Russia at the particular time chosen, was caused 
by “the Russian speed-up in tank production, by the Russian construc- 
tion of nearly 1,000 aerodromes in one year in the newly-occupied 
Polish territories.” But, what enabled “the sheep-like multitudes of Russia” 
to beat back this attack is well-known. It was their combination of 
intelligent, self-reliant courage which taught the people in a country, where 


“People, army, industry and soil— they are inextricably mingled in the con- 
ception of the Soviet State and in the development of its strategy, in the ‘peace’ 
years as well as to-day.” 

Historians have told us that “every incident of the Soviet Union’s 
history, every item of its social programme, every change in its 
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political form and every enterprise under its industrial 
The foreeigbt of Five Years Plans is related to its state of war during 

twenty-five years." Apprebensiye of Germ^ 
ted beyond tbe attack on the industries growing up in the western 

Volga territories of the Soviet Union, the new builders of 

the Soviet State early decided to create a second coal 
and metallurgical base in the vast region beyond the Urals. This is the 
Ural-Kusnetsk Combine — 1,260 miles apart — the combination of Kusnetsk 
coaking coal with the ores of the Urals. Thus have been built up 

“the largest iron and steel Works in Europe'" — the “Stalin Iron and 

Steel Works" — at Magnitogorsk Machine tool factories are studded all 
over from the Ural-Region to the Maritime Province on the Pacific. 
The Aircraft Works at Irkutsk lies almost at the centre of this 4,000 
miles expanse of territory. The oil that moves the mechanism of 
modern fighting forces comes to Russia from its own oil fields in 
the Caucacus-Maikop-Grosney in the north, from Baku in the south. 
The world has been told that the German drive towards the 
Caucasus will be threatening the pipe-lines of this region, that these 
and the oil wells will be dynamited and devastated by the Red Army 
itself. A “second Baku" has, therefore, been provided for. In 1938 

at Syzran in the Samara bend of the Volga an oil refinery was 

established for tbe oil fields of this region. This very short story 
gives an indication of the foresight of the Soviet rulers • The Urals 
were organized as a second arsenal of the Soviet Union. Into this 
region have also been crowded all the factories that were evacuated 
from the Donetz Basin. A summary report of the industries and 
factories thus evacuated may be quoted here to give an idea of the 
dynamics of Soviet policy : 

“The Voroshilov factory, formerly at Dniepropetrovsk, began its retieat to the 
Urals at the end of September, 1941. In October 11, it was in production. By 
December 1st, it was already exceeding into former output. In the neighbourhood 
of Kuibyshev machine-tool plants from Kharkov have been re-erected and are in lull 
production. Tanks, plaies and guns are now being pioduced in factoiies erected 
in the Volga, in the Uials and as far east ns likutsk in Cential Sibeiia. 'I'he 
tiemendous feat of transfeiiiiig these factoiies eastwaids can be gauged from the 
burden on Soviet rolling stock. Over 7,000 height cais weie used in tiauspoiting 
the machinery and workers of a single factory plant — now a tank plant — from 
Kharkov to the Samara region.” 

The loug-ranged Five Years Plans, and the new industrialism that 
has been built up beyond the Urals since the eruption of German 
onslaught on Russia, have gained a new importance 
Distant help to since Japan attacked the United States at Pearl 

her Irom the Allies Harbour. The destruction and disruption of Russian 
industries in the Ukraine and in the Donetz Basin made 
it necessary for Russia to indent on Britain and the United States 
for certain of the essentials of war. A Three-Power Supply Conference 
was held at Moscow — the Soviet Republic, Great Britain and United 
States — to find the best way for the “distribution of their common 
resources." A plan was drawn up. But it was held up when Japan 
joined the war. She prevented the U.S.A. from sending machine-tools, 
oil and aluminium to Vladivostock by closing the Straits leading from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Sea of Japan and locking the maritime 
coast of the Soviet Far East. No merchant vessel of tbe Alliec 
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could risk unconvoyed the submarine^infested waters of ^ the Pacific ; 
they have not the capital ships and destroyers and planes to spare 
for convoy duty in North Pacific. As it is, Britain and the United 
States are engaged in an Atlantic Battle against German submarine 
attacks which have dared approach the easten sea-board of the latter ; 
in addition their ships have been trying to carry some help to 
Eussia through the North Atlantic Ocean and the seas. By drawing 
the U.S A. into the war Japan has thus deprived the Soviet Kepublic 
of a great part of the help she used to get from the Anglo-American 
Powers, and has thus indirectly but powerfully helped her Axis partners 
in Europe. She has forced on the “United Nations*' the adoption 
of the longer supply-lines for supplies to Eussia through the alternative 
routes— Via the Persian Gulf, through Iraq and Iran into the Oaucacus 
or across Turkestan and the Caspian Sea into the Urals. An idea 
of the help that Eussia might have received from outside can be had 
from what the British Minister of Production, Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, 
said on the occasion of the inauguration of the “Anglo-Soviet Week’* 
in the middle of July, 1942 : 2,000 tanks had been sent at the rate 
of 50 tanks a week during a period of little over nine months ; 
by the end of May (1942) 11 per cent more aircraft had been shipped 
than those promised up to the end of June (1942) ; for every 100 
aircraft promised 111 had been shipped. Whether or not they had 
reached their destination was another matter. 

But this was not the only help that the Soviet expected to receive, 
and deserved to receive. For a year since the 22nd June, 1941, the 
Soviet people, civil and military, have been bearing 
RosBla & Allied the full fury of German attacks. And practically 

strategy nothing has been done by the Allied Powers to draw off 

a part of this fury on themselves, We have seen it stated 
that it was not hoped that Eussia could survive beyond the autumn 
of 1941, that any help rendered to her could not stay her defeat. 
On the 18th of July, 1942, some such sentiment found expression in 
a leading article of the New York Times, 

“...From British and American points of view it is of vital importance that 
Russia in Asia should stand even if Russia in Europe should be temporaiily 
knocked out”. 

Even up to the time when we send these pages to the press (December, 
1942 ), Eussia in Asia has stood whole and erect. But it has not been 
much of a help to the “United Nations**. For, by a 
Hope of a ^"Second special clause the Soviet Government has released itself 
Front” from obligation to participate in the all-out Allied 

campaign against Japan. By this attitude the Soviet 
has been relieved of any pressure from the east, from Japan. But 
from the west Germany has been allowed to work havoc with the life, 
work and liberty of the Eussian people, and no pressure has been 
put upon her that could weaken her strangle-hold on them. To this 
failure of Britain M. Josef Stalin pointedly referred in November 
1941 : 

There is no doubt that the absence of a second front in Europe against the 
Germans considerably relieves the position of the German Army. Nor can there be 
any doubt that the appearance of a second front on the Continent of Europe— and 
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undoubtedly this will appear in the near future— will essentially reliere the position 
of our armies to the detriment of the German Army.” 

Four months later when the ‘*Dnited Nations*' front had been 
organized, when the United States of America had been forced into 
war by Japan, and had been forced to take the leadership 
Remained yet to of this Grand Alliance, the Soviet people still looked 
be realized in vain for the relief which their leader had indicated. 

Their ambassador to Washington, M. Maxim Litvinofif, 
in course of a speech delivered at the Over-Seas Press Club ^Dinner in 
New York, gave blunt expression to a widely-felt disappointment : 

“We hear a lot about the common efforts of the “United Nations” But common 

efforts which do not include common fighting may not be sufficient only by the 

simultaneous offensive operations on two or more fronts could Hitler’s Armies 

be disposed of ” 


These statements from Eussian leaders brought on the 
notions of "United Nations** strategy, specially of British strategy, 
harsh criticism. In the last week of May, 1942, a 
with War debate was held in the House of Commons in response 

^Cabinet insistent demand for a "second front'* against 

Germany. Sir Stafford Cripps was put up to speak 
on behalf of the British War Cabinet. He very handsomely recognised 
that Bussia was protecting the vital heart of our resistance in 

Britain itself. But with regard to the second front, he was vague 
and indefinite. He could only say that Britain intended to make a 
carefully-planned attack on the continent of Europe at the right 
moment. Britain’s unpreparedness for such an adventure was made 

manifest in the same speech. "Orders for dive-bombers had been 
given in 1940 ; why these have not come forward could not be 

revealed in public.** Statements like these could not but hurt the 

self-esteem of the British people who felt that they were not pulling 
their full weight in the war. Mr. Ward Price writing to the London 
Daily Mail in the last week of March, 1942, said that unless Britain 
took the lead in making “an attack somewhere before autumn,** she 
could emerge only as "a minor partner in the victorious alliance’*, 
that 


“when BO much of the rest of the world is fighting desperately, it is hardly 
conceivable that this country should keep large military forces marking time 
at home throughout the coming summer.” 


The fact also came out in this article that the air-strength 
concentrated in Britain was "much greater than the Germans have 
in France-** Yet, these concentrations could not make 
Germany-*a suV impression on the German defence measures 

stitute for a erected from Norway in the north to the Bay of 

“second front” Biscay in the South. An attempt was made at about 

this time to send to Germany and over her cities, 
factories and. ports increasing numbers of bombers showering death 
and destruction on them, disrupting the production of weapons of 
offense of all descriptions- 300 planes were sent, directed against 
Mannheim — rail-road centre on the upper Rhine in which were the 
Daimler-Benz air-plane engine works {ior Messerschmitts, Domiers 
etc), the Lenz Armament plant, the vast Badische Chemical Works). 
Over Cologne were sent 1,130 planes — bombers, heavy and light-— 
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Cologne which boused Air and Submarine Engine, Explosives, Synthetic 
Rubber, and Chemical Works- The Boyal Air Force swept over 
'occupied'^ France with 1,000 planes ; struck at Essen with 1,035 ; 
bombed Bremen with 200 ; swept the Channel coast with 600 ; re- 
visited the Ruhr with 200 ; hit the Emden with 200 ; attacked the 
submarine centres at Lubaok and Rostock, shattering as the Germans 
had done to Coventry in September-October (1940); the blasting of 
Kiel and^ Trondheim and other small objectives used more than 1,590 
planes. ‘‘Altogether Air- Marshal Harris sent between 6,000 to 7,000 
planes over the continent in 8-days’ time**. The effect of air-raids 
like these has been held up for the world’s instruction from a 
quotation made from the Kolinclie Zeitung : 

“Those who survied were fully aware that they had bade fare-well to the 

Colojijiie (they knew), because tlie damages are enormous and because the integral 
part of the chaiactcr, and even the truclitions, of the city are gone forever. 

The campaign of destruction opened by these air-raids was treated 
at that time as the beginning of a “second front”. The British 

Air Ministry issued a communique suggesting that 
betw^n Amed 15,00,000 German troops were being kept in West 
& Axis Air Power Europe by this new offenc^ive and all that it portended. 

The Lon ion Times claimed that “half of the entire 
fighter strength of th Luftwaffe is being kept away from the Russian 
front to meet the R. A. F attacks ” As against this claim the latest 
estimate of the German air-strength and its distribution over Europe 
has to be considered — annual production 24,000 ; air strength 30,000, 
distributed as follows : France and Low Countries (Holland & Belgium/ 
— 1,050 (first-line planes) ; Norway — 300 ; Italy and Sicily — 700 ; North 
Africa — 500 ; Greece and Crete — 100 ; the Russian front — 1,600 ; Ger- 
many — 400 ; Total — 4,650 It has to be remembered in this connec- 
tion that for every air p’ane in the fighting line, there are about five 
more in reserve and in use for training and transport. Comparing 
those figures with Britain’s there is truth in the claim made in the 
middle of April, by the latter’s Labour Minister Earnest Bevin, that 
his country’s air-craft production had reached parity with Germany’s, 
and that in five or six weeks more the output of U S.A. factories 
will be equalling it to the combined production of Germany, Italy 
and Japan. Accepting at its face-value this claim the question re- 
mained yet to be answered — why with this superiority in one of the 
major weapons of the present war Germany still retained her hold on 
“occupied” Europe, retained nine-tenths of the area that she had 
snatched from Russia ; why Japan which has an aircraft production 
of 300 only a month should be able to range over more than 5,000 
miles from the Aleutian Islands in the North Pacific to New Britain 
north-east of Australia ? Answers to this question have not been 
forthcoming. But this the world knows that the air-raids sent out 
from Britain that have ranged from Bergen and Danzig, to Venice 
Milan and Turin have failed to break through the defences erected 
by German engineers like Todt and Speer who have rendered the 
coastal areas of Continental Europe nearest to Britain “invulnerable 
against invasion attempt.** 
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We have 
war fronts as 

Allied 

'^nndertakliiB to 
oppen a Second 
front’’ in 1942 

from his visit 
“second front’' 
Time, put it : 


tried to draw a picture of the European and African 
these stood in June, 1942, the events and developments 
during which form the subject of study in this volume of 
the Indian Annul Register, A “second front** to 
relieve pressure on Eussia remained to be opened, 
though a U. S. A. paper spoke in the last week of 
May that the Eussian Foreign Minister Molotov carried 
to Washington some sort of an “undertaking” that a 
would be opened in 1942. As the New York weekly, 


“The map spoke eloquently for an Allied offensive in Europe. There the Allies 

would be closer to their own bases, closer to the enemy than in the Pacific They 

also would find welcorainp:, Nazi-hating populations, instead of the uncertain, 
imperialized hordes of the Indies, Malaya and India.” 

The world has been told by Mr. Churchill who dictates policy 
and strategy in the British War Cabinet of the many deficiencies in 
their armour, specially shipping and transport, of the 
Rnssia’s indiffer- niany other difficulties that stood in the way of a 
^debacle in “second front”. But still the world speculated whether 

Far East or not political prejudice has had any influence on 

the failure to send the long-waited-for and long-delayed 
help to the Soviet people. In discussions of the subject specially 

after Japan’s sweeping victories that had hit the U. S. A. so hard in 

her self-esteem, the point has been raised that as Eussia has been 

receiving help from the “United Nations’’ and expecting and clamouring 
for more of it, she should reciprocate in some way. The news that 

a bomber, the “Flying Fortress”, has been sent to Eussia occasioned 
comments in the U. S. A. Press. The Washington Post can be regarded 
as representative of this feeling when it wrote : 


“The landing of an American bomber on Russian soil will reinforce the 
feeling that the Russians should be asked at least for passive co-operation in our 
war with Japan.” 

“We are not asking Eussia for active co-operation in the Pacific which the 
“United Mations” are giving Russia in Europe. Yet this co-operation is surely an 
argument for some approach to reciprocity.” 


The paper became concrete when it suggested that Eussia should 
lend at least to the United States some of her air-bases in the Artie 
area, thus making it possible for the latter to direct a continuous 
air offensive upon Japan. Certain U. S. A. tacticians planned it this- 
wise. As the key to the victory in the Pacific lies in the north, 
so does the key to the north lies in the Sakhalin. Geographic 
obstacles and poor communications should not be permitted to dim 
the value of this front. If the estimated losses of a year be concen- 
trated and accepted in an offensive in this front that would not only 
eject the Japanese from Karafuto (southern half of Sakhalin) but would 
follow them to Hokkaido with Hanshu (the main Japanese island) 
and Tokyo as the objective. The invasion of Hokkaido may take 
place not only from the Sakhalin but via the Kurile Islands which 
continue the Aleutian chain. American carrier-planes and bombing 
squadrons based upon Kamchatka would serve a double purpose. 
While considering this complication, it may be noticed that the tacticians 
of the Japanese fighting forces have anticipated such a development by 
15 
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bombing Dutch Harbour, the chief naval and air base of the Aleutian 
Islands and by occupying Kiska, the western-most island of this chain 
of L^hnds. Though the point discussed in this paragraph is a digression 
from the story related above, Bnssias^^ indifference the debacle 
that has overtaken her comrades of the United Nations has a distinct 
place in the record of World War II of the 20th century. 

The discussion of Allied failures in Europe and North Africa traced 
thus far may have its relieving features in the glorious chapter of 
Russia’s fight against the hosts recruited under the 
An estimate of Nazi banner from almost all countries of continental 
this debacle Europe except Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, and perhaps 
Portugal. In the Ear East the Allies have failed 
more ignominously. The measure of this defeat is incalculable to-day. 
An estimate of it given by a U. S. A, weekly, The Time of New York, 
in Juno 1942 gives in summary the effects and consequences of Japan’s 
victory. 

“ rhe U. S. A. ifl ali^^ady the KPiiior partner among its allies in the battle.” 

“And in tlie Eai East the U. S. A. has actually taken over from Britain the 

gieiiteht 1)111 den of the haMle.” 

“Yet tlie nil mediate military l osition of the “United Nations” is far weaker 
to-day tlian it \iaR before Pearl Jlaibonr.” 

“Before Peail Ilarhoni the ‘United Nations’ commanded the Seven Seas. 
The British stiategy bos been to blockade Europe until Hitler ran out of oil. 

Six months lalei the ‘United Nations’ have largely lost control of the 

Meditei laiiean, the eastern part of the Indian Ocean, and a good part 
of the Pacific (the pait wlicre rubber came from). They have even liad 

to ]>ei niit the enemy to roam the Atlantic coastal waters of Continental 

U.S.A.” 

•‘Meanwhile oil has also become a problem of the United Nations. 

Australia must now get oil fiom the U.S.A. (7,000 miles). The British 

h.ave to get oil fiom Voneziiala, or around the Cape of Good Hope 

(11,000 miles. 1 In 17 States of the U.S. whose entire civilian economy 

lias been oil-motived foi* 30 yoais, oil is rationed. That alone suffices to 

tell the Ameiieans that the winning of the war has not begun and 

that its losing has gone on anaee. 

“At the end of the first six months of the war the U.S. learnt 

three ugly facts : 

(1) “That even its continental borders are not safe from attack, 
that West coast raids are ‘inevitable’ ; the East coast is already strewn 

with the wreckage of its own coast-wise tankers.” 

C2). “That the British, as an ally, can be a liability as well as an 

asset. In the Far East, in Hongkong, in Malay, in Biiima, aboard the Prince of 

Wales and Repulse, the unexpected weakness of their forces and the incompetence 
of their commanders almost made Americans forget the great lesson of 1940 
that Englishmen are brave” ; * 

(3). “That defence cannot win, the war.” 

“The campaigns to date have been won by the enemy. 

“Axis submarines operating from Newfoundland to South America had 
attacked and sunk 213 vessels since Pearl Harbour, at the rate of more than a ship 
a day.’' 

‘“J'he U.S. has been licked all along its eastern sea board. 

As against this sombre story of retreats and surrenders the 
Press of the world could record "United Nations” success at the 
battles of the Coral Sea and the Midway, and the 
in Pacific”* InXn capture of vital bases in Madagascar. By the former 
Ocean areas two the y*®* Naval-and-air-forces avenged'* Bearl 
Harbour ; “restored the balance of the Pacific naval 
power.” By the latter Britain helped to clear the western part of the 
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Indian Ocean of Jap prowlers of the sea. For once, it was said, 
“the British made an effort to get their first.'* This 980 miles 
long island, the fourth largest in the world, belonged to France, 
There was every possibility that it might fall into Axis hands as 
IndO’China had been allowed to do. Its naval base at Diego Suarez, 
and the 4 major air-fields at Diego Suarez, Ivato, Fort Berge and 
Majunga would have been invaluable for the Axis joining of hands 
in the Indian Ocean In the last volume of the Register we have 
discussed the possibilities of the grand strategy of the Axis partners 
in Europe and Asia in which Marshal Ernest Rommel would bo 
over-running Egypt and the Axis forces poised in Greece, Crete and 
the Dodecanese Islands, and sweeping through Syria and Palestine, would 
be meeting Jap ships in the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea. That 
would break the “United Nations” blockade and present Germany and 
Italy with the riches of the East, the Near and the Far East. The 
beating that Jap naval and air-forces received at Colombo and 
Trincomalee and the capture of Madagascar did not a little to intercept 
the march of this “grandiose plan”. If Madagascar bad fallen into 
Axis hands, the 250-miles wide Mozambique Channel between it and 
Mozambique in Africa’s eastern shore would have been infested with 
Axis air-craft and naval ships, playing havoc with Allied shipping 
to the Persian Gulf, to Egypt, to Karachi and to Bombay bringing 
the essentials of war and peace to Russia, to Egypt and to India. 

We have tried to draw up a balance-sheet of Axis and “United 
Nations” profit and loss during the first six months of 1942. In the 
last volume of the Register we traced the source 
A six months’ of the many forces that enabled Japan to gain such 
Balance Sheet resounding successes against Britain and the United 
States. There cannot be any manner of doul)t that 
the incompetence of military commands and the congenital weakness 
of civil administrations combined to produce the disasters that have 
startled the world — the vanquished and the victors alike The report 

of the Commission appointed by President Roosevelt to invc'^tigato 
into and fix the blame for the Pearl Harbour “day of disgrace” 
revealed the complacent disbelief in the dangers of which the 

Commanding General and the Commandor-in-Chief of the U. S. A. 
Pacific Fleet had been warned by the Washington authorities for al)Out 
twelve months, and exposed the other military failing that “the Navy 
was Navy and the Army was Army and never the twain should 
co-operate”. With regard to Britain’s Far Eastern possessions, though 
the British Government has refused to hold an inquest into the 
disease of the “Singapore spirit”, the same failings have been traced 
all through the Hongkong, Malaya, Singapore and Burma campaigns. 
We must await the end of the war to receive enlightenment on the 
many causes that brought down in ruins the structure of British 
Imperialism in this region of the earth. Bub one thing has come out 
in the context of this story of failures and stupidities — “the British 
Colonial policy of not carrying the indigenous peoples’ support” for 
the prosecution of peace-and-war-aims, as Mr. Hore Belisha, 

Britain’s war minister in the Chamberlain Government, phrased the 
indictment. 

Observers from far and near, correspondents of the British and the 
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United States Press, who have accompanied the British forces in their 
retreats and fights have time after time stumbled on 
Barman diaattee- this bard fact. One> can go on quoting them for any 
tion & revolt length. We give below representsbtive extT&cte trow. 

their comments &nd communications. In the Over-seas 
£>m7j/ Mail (London) of the 28th March, 1942, appeared the following ; 

**Ab the Japanese moved north the truth of the campaign in Southern Burma 
IB emerging from the smoke, and the full extent of Burmese disaffection can be 
revealed”. 

**NumberB of Burmese went over to the enemy. The Jap formed them into 
'Burmese’ bands with blue uniforms, and it is believed that these were in action 
against us. Certainly these were active in sabotage. The civilian population also 
to some extent were anti-British.” 

The United Press (U.S.A) correspondent, Karl Eskelund, was told 
by an American pilot of the American Volunteer Group of air-men 
after visiting four Burma towns : 

“Natives in many districts have rebelled and are killing unarmed Britishers. 

The Burmese are assisting the advancing Japanese in every possible way Rangoon 

is a horrible place. Foieigners risk their lives when they walk in the city, which 
are completely in the hands of the looters and killeis whoaie running amok”. 

The most comprehensive account of the various factors that 
contributed to the defeat of the British was sent by Jack Belden, 
special correspondent of the New York Time (weekly). 

“In the first place we lacked sound political theory ; we had no war aim in 
Burma. The people, advocating independence, were unfriendly from the beginning ; 
and when the Japanese began to succeed this ripened into open hostility.” 

“The open hostility of the people caused us to fight blindly Intelligence 

broke down alrnost completely. The Japs were led by Burmese people through 
country paths, jungles, thickets, into the rear of our position again and again, 
causing numerous road blocks, clogging our supply lines, disiupting communications 

and causing an adverse psychological effect on the minds of men and officers 

Railroads were wrecked, cars were fired upon in the dark ...The Japanese and 
small groups of active Burmese that were their allies, literally and devastatingly 
burned their way through Burma. 

“Our lines of communication were uncertain. The railroads often did not 
run because the railwaymen ran away or were intimidated by the Burmese”. 

“We never received any reinforcements ” 

“Finally, the Japanese fought total war, backed by political theory and 
strengthened by powerful propaganda. They made this total war feasible by 
cornering economic life in conquered areas, utilizing labour power and seizing raw 
materials to supply continuing war from war itself. It is a type of war thoroughly 
understood by Russians and Germans, half adopted by the Chinese, and little 
understood by Britain and America.” 

“We lacked air support. The Japs continually knew our every movements 
and picked out holes in our lines through which they pushed their troops.” 

“Every cottage was a machine-gun nest. They (our troops) have trampled 
over treeless, waterless hills, and been sniped at by Burman traitors and Japs 
posing as Chinese.” 

In reply to analysis like this the Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. Leopold Amery, attempted a justification which only transferred 
the blame from these outskirts of the Empire to its centre at 
Downing Street. Speaking to members of the Birmingham Unionist 
Association, he asserted that Malaya had not been lost 

**for lack of loyalty of its people or because of incompetence or want of 
sympathy on the part of our administrators. It is because we here at home failed 
sufficiently to honour the obligations for their defence implicit in our trustee-ship.” 
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In trying to explain, in course of a broad-oast to Canada, the failures 
in Malaya and Singapore, Lord Beaverbrook sa^d that the latter “was not 
lost to superior equipment'*, on the contrary “that 
Many Interpreta- weight of munitions was on our side”. In course of 
tioDB oftbiB failure a speech at New York on April 23, 1942, be said : “We 
cannot explain our failures’*. This ofScial British 
attitude leaves the door open to all sorts of speculations in which Mr. 
Amery’s are as plausible as the others that have been indulged in. 
Whether this attitude is conducive to the ultimate victory of the “United 
Nations'’ is more than one can hazard to say. Political sympathies 
or antipathies will have a part in colouring these speculations. But 
discomfort has seized the conscience of people whom force of circumstance 
has ranged on the side of Britain in what appears to be a defence of 
British Imperialism and all that it has stood for as the pioneer of 
capitalist exploitation of distant lands and peoples since the middle of 
the 18th century. This discomfort has become most manifest in the 
United States which willy nilly will have to foot the bill of the present 
“global war”. It is to this discomfort that we can trace the argument 
as it has been framed by one of the most wide-awake of U. S. publicists 
— “Pundit” Walter Lippmann : 

“It has never seemed possible to the pre-Singapore British Government that 

it could apply the principles of the Atlantic Charter east of the Suez The 

Western nations must now do what hitherto they lacked the will and imagination 
to do ; they must identity their cause with the freedom and security of the peoples 
of the East, putting away the white man’s burden and purging themselves of 
the taint of an obsolete and obviously unworkable white man's imperialism. 

•‘We have reason to think that the peoples of Asia will believe us... the 
Phillipino knew that under American law their own independence is assured to 

them This is the only part of partnership that deserves to work. It is the only 

kind of patnership that can work.” 

This statement takes us into the heart of the problem of social and 
colour discrimination that has been embittering relations between men 
and men in the modern world. India and China which 
Racial & colour are inhabited by about half the population of the 

arrogance world are victims to such discrimination. This lowly 

status of theirs in the international world cannot 
restore balance to it when rival ideas and ideologies, conceits and 
ambitions, hopes and fears have converted whole continents and oceans 
into BO many battle fields* Japan’s cannibal designs on China and 
her success in bringing Thailand, Malaya, Burma, the Dutch East Indies 
and the Phillipines into her “co-prosperity sphere,” have forced the 
hitherto dominant Western peoples to dimly recognise that without the* help 
and co-operation of the more than ninety crores of these two countries their 
own particular interests and the peace of the world cannot be ensured. 

For more than five years China has been maintaining the unity of 
her State and the integrity of the soul of her people under the leader- 
ship of one of the greatest men of this age — Generalissimo 
China’s ^^lifelineB*’ Chiang-Kai-shek. She has been encircled in the 
& India north-east and south-east of her territories ; her ports 

in the more than two thousand miles of her coasts 
have been blocked or taken away from her ; her contact with the world 
has been all but cut* Only through the North-West “Bed Boute” to 
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Russia and through the South-West “Burma Eoad'* did she maintain 
the line of communication on which rolled to her the weapons of war 
and the materials of peace during these years. It has been reported 
that over this “Red Road" China received some of the captured German 
booty — Mauser rifles, machine-guns, anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns. 
Japan has been able to cut the “Burma Road" by her conquest of 
Burma. This danger did her far-sighted leaders anticipate. And they 
set their labour power to huild an alternative Road. In the wild, 

peaked plateau where India and China meet, just above the conquered 

Burma “some 20,000 Chinese cutters of stones and some 4,00,000 other 
labourers blasted, hewed and dug away at a substitute route into India 
from Chengtu, capital of the province of Szechwan, across 10.000 ft. 
peaks, across three rivers and many other obstacles between Sichang in 
China and a border railhead at Sadiya in north-eastern India ." — {Time 
February 9, 1942). The world knows now of this engineering feat, 
yet incomplete, though begun two years back ; the same paper reporting 

that it took two years and 2,00,000 labourers to build the easier 350 

miles stretch to Sichang. There is yet another substitute “route" — that 
supplied by about “lOO transport planes" provided by the United States. 
Supplies landed in India’s west coast are carried across India by rail 
and flown some hundreds of miles to China from air-bases “somewhere” 
in India. Each plane can carry a load of 3 to 4 tons ; daily rounds 
of trips by these planes could carry 9,000 to 12,000 tons a month — as 
much as the Burma Road had carried on trucks. These planes could 
carry most of the things the tracks did— pack mortars, field 
mortars, Bren guns, small machines, engine parts, medical supplies, 
radio equipment. This is how through India has been going help to 
China frpm the “United Nations". By driving the U. S. administration 
from the Phillipines the Japanese have converted India into one of the 
bases of operations — distant operation through China — to he directed 
against them* By cutting the “Burma Road" the Japanese have shut 
one back-door of China, and forced another through India. 

This development has given meaning to the new Allied strategy in 
the Far East — “India must be held not only for horself hut for China 
also." The failure of Britain to hold Burma and 
India’s place in Malaya and the eastern half of the Bay of Bengal, 

this strateify hag forced this extended line of offence and defence. Till 

the end of the war when Governments will publish their 
versions of the war’s successes and failures, and commanders of their 
armies, navies and air-forces will publish their stories, we must continue 
to speculate why the British did not accept the help preferred by the 
leaders of China in the shape of seasoned soldiers who have been 
trained into hardness by five years of battle with the Japanese 
technique. We have been told that this help was offered before the 
Japanese had burst into Thailand in their way to Malaya. We have 
yet to understand why the Allied High Command did not direct attack 
on the right flank or the rear of the Japanese army as it moved into 
Malaya. The Chinese soldiers were there at least. 


The consequence of this policy or strategy was that it was 
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possible for the Japanese to take Burma with “only 50,000 troops**, 
to quote Lieutenant-General Stillwell, the TJ. S.-bom 

The story ol Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese forces in Burma, 

“jungle warfare’* It might also be that the superiority of Japanese 

soldiers — their toughness, their ability to “linger 

on meagre rations’’ — weighed all along the campaign ; that to quote 
Lieutenant General Stillwell again — “yo^ can't go up against him (the Jap) 
with a rag-tag and bob-tail collection of troops a.nd hope to win”. 
This depreciation, and the story, given ^ out later, that the army in 
Malaya and Burma were not trained in “jungle warfare”, were hard 
to accept at their face value. We do not know the classes of people 
that constituted the British army in these two countries. But it 
is difficult to believe that a few battalions were not formed by men 
from the tribal areas to the north-west of India — the training 

ground of the Indian Army for about three quarters of a century ; 
that Garhwal and Nepal did not supply their quota All these men 
came from hilly and jungle tracks Further, we learn from the 
Daily Mail that the 93rd Foot of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
went to Singapore in August, 1939, one month before the present 
war broke out, with the object of becoming “jungle specialists”, and 
forming “Tiger patrols” ; other sections of the Indian Army — Indian 
and foreign — must have been made to pass through the same training. 
The question will, therefore, continue to be asked — why should the 
British aimy in Malaya’s jungle war-fare and Burma’s have failed to 
stand up to the Japanese as they poured into these foreign countries ? 
Perhaps, it is best to rest content with the reply given by Lord 
Beaverbrook that the failures in the Far East could not be explained. 

The developments during the seven months — December 1941 to 
June 1942— since the 7th of December, 1941, when Japan started the 
war in the Far East — have brought us to this fact — 
Japan^invad^e Burma the Japanese must attack India ; to 

India ? maintain possession of the Dutch East Indies they 

must attempt the invasion of Australia. British and 
American papers gave it out that they wore capable of attacking both 
simultaneously. None of these anticipations have come true- Between 
Mandalay and the eastern borders of Bengal lie 300 to 400 miles of 
almost uninhabited jungles and mountains without roads. In and 
about the Solomon Islands the Japanese have been held back. The 
possession of New Britain’s Eabaul and New Guinea’s Gona-Buna 
area has not enabled them to approach nearer to Australia, though 
they have bombed Port Darwin any number of times. The monsoon 
has stopped them at a distance of about 40 miles from the State 
of Manipur within India’s borders. The hands of their opponents have 
also been stayed from attempts to dislodge them from Burma. Cherrapoonji 
and Akyab are in the same line — north and south — which is the 
wettest region in the W’orld ; the former registering 500 inches of rain in 
the year, the latter 250 inches* It is not possible to say why the 
Japanese did not utilize their position in the Bay of Bengal to attack 
India through the air and sea, trying to disrupt and destroy the various 
organizations and institutions that have been set up there preparing 
weapons of war for future use. The bombing of Vizagapatam and 
Cocanada, of Colombo and Trincomalee showed the danger of this 
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attaok. lo the Ceylon area the Japanese suffered a defeat, thou^ inflicting 
on the British the loss of two ctmsers— Dorsetshire and Cornwall- 
sad of a small carrier— Then they turned their back on 
India, Why ? 

The air-afcfcaok on Tokyo on April 18, 1942, nius£ havo boen partly 
responsible for this turn of the tide. From the sea to the north- 
east had swept a fleet of D. S. bombers and “for 
Air attack on the first time in 2602 years the island cities of 

Japan by U. S. Japan were subjected to enemy assault”. Tokyo 

received the first bombs ; Yokohama, the first port 
of Japan, was left “a wreckage” ; the great Mitsubishi and Aichi 
air-plane manufacturing plants at Nagoya received attention as well 
as the shipyards and foundries of Kobe. The raiders were reported 
to have numbered 60. This air-attack posed a problem for Japan — 
where did the raiders come from — from carriers or from air-bases in 
China ? Much later it came out that they had flown from carriers that 
had started from Pearl Harbour, more than 4,000 miles away. But 
in April, the Japanese thought that these came from air-bases built 
in the provinces of Shantung and Chekiang, the latter the Generalissimo’s 
native province. The names of Kinhwa, Nanchang, Hankow and 
Changsha leapt into prominence in those days. The fear of large- 
scale bombing attacks on their island homes from bases in China 
drove the Japanese to concentrate their whole attention on China — to 
destroy or occupy the air-bases in China, and to cut China off 
from all external sources of supply. For the latter purpose Japan 
directed attack on China’s south western province, Yunnan, from three 
directions — up the Hanoi-Kunming railway from Indo-China, up the Burma 
Boad, up by roads from Myitkyina into western Yunnan. This com- 
bination of Japanese moves appeared to be “a graver threat to China 
than any that has appeared in nearly five years of war”, to quote 
an American authority. British failure to hold Burma intensified 
this threat. And the importance of India in the scheme of “United 
Nations*' strategy for saving China and defeating Japan increased. 

We noticed in the last volume of the Register the differences that 
had arisen between London strategists dominated over by Mr. Churchill and 
the leaders of the Pacific nations, Australia’s leaders 
Cbfna's Military were very bitter in their criticism of this policy. But 

Mlaslon to U. S. the rulers of China could not afford to be so 

outspoken. They had to wait, do their own part 

of the fighting, send their strategists to London and Washington 

to tell their opposite numbers amongst the “United Nations” of tho 
experiences that they had gathered during their fights with the Japanese* In 
the second week of April, 1942, they sent a Military Mission to Washing- 
ton headed by General Hsiung Shih Hui ; the Gissimo’s nephew, 
Mr. Peter Chuh, was one of its members. A U. S. A paper has told 
us that the Mission rented a house, set up an office on the wails of 
which hung military maps, showing in detail the disposition of Japanese 
troops in China and all south-eastern Asia : inside this oflice 

sat on chairs “several men whose heads are crammed with 
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informations about the Japanese army, how it operates and how it 
fights**. But during five weeks “no high-rank*ng U. S. Army officer** 
took the “trouble to call on the telephone or knock at the door of 
2,374 Massachusetts Avenue'*. And General Hsiung issued a statement 
to the press pointedly pointing out that the ‘‘United Nations** might 
not win “unless there is a unified strategy covering all the theatres of 
operations.’* 

In the last week of May the “United Nations** High Command — 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff — held its first sesion at Washington in which 
the principal Pacific Powers were represented. This 

New High new organization superseded the earlier arrangements. 

Command announced in the beginning of January, 1942. The 
bitter disappointments of the Malaya, Burma, and 
Dutch East Indies campaigns had led to this supersession. General 
Archibald Wavell reverted to his position of Commander-in-Chief of 
India, adding Ceylon to his jurisdiction. Generalissimo Ohiang Kai- 
shek retained his supreme command of the “United Nations,*’ which 
are now or may, in the future, be operating in the Chinese theatre 
of war including certain portions of Indo-China and Thailand. Lt. 
General Joseph Stillwell as Chief of Staff of the “Gissimo** controlled 
U. S. forces in India, Burma and China. It was at this meeting 
of the Allied Chiefs of the Staffs that the United States accepted “primary 
responsibility” for the Pacific Front. 

We in India had no part or lot in these discussions, though our 
hearts beat in unision with the cause represented by China. The 
reason for this failure and inability is implicit in the 
India s helpless- unnatural relation that subsists between the people 
***** fears *** * State in India. The rulers of China early 

recognised the danger of this inner weakness of the 
country that should be a shield to the western frontier of their own country. 
This recognition must have brought Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India in the first week of February, 
1942, when the Japanese were hammering their way towards Singapore. The 
object of this visit was, to use the words of the supreme leader of China, 
to have a “personal exchange of views” with the members of the Govern- 
ment in India, and with ‘prominent men” in India’s public life, in 
order to ‘'secure more effective united efforts against aggression”. The 
visit had been preceded by a discussion held at Chungking between 
China’s Supreme Commander and General Wavell as the threat to 
and through Burma became imminent. In his parting message he 
explained this idea more explicitly. To “his brethren, the people of 
India,” he addressed as follows : 

at this most critical moment in the history of civilization our two 

peoples should exert themselves to the utmost in the cause of freedom for all 
mankind, for only in a free world could the Chinese and the Indian peoples obtain 
their freedom. Furthermore, should freedom be denied to either China or India 
there could be no real peace in the world”. 

To their “ally Great Britain” he confidently appealed. : 

without waiting for any demands on the part of the people of India, 

(she) will as speedily as possible give them real political power so that they may 
be in a position further to develop their spiritual and material strength and thus 
realize that their participation in the war is not merely an aid to the anti^aggression 

16 
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mtiona for securing victory, but also a turoiag-point in tbeir struggle for India a 
freedom. 

These two quotations give us the idea which brought about this 
historic visit — to make au attempt for the reconciliation of India's 
national self-respect with Britain’s interests. For the 
success of this work he must have used his powers 
® persuasion both on Lord Linlithgow and on the 

leaders of the Indian people. We know that his mission 
was a failure. Great Britain could not transfer “real political power** 
into the hands of the Indian leaders ; the latter, therefore, could not 
persuade their people to render that heart-felt help to China that they 
desired. We will come to know the real facts of the Generalissimo’s 
talks with Lord Linlithgow and the Indian leaders when the history 
of these tunes comes to be published. We do not know whether or 
not the bureaucracy in India welcomed the idea of the Chinese 
leader’s interference, however friendly, with affairs in India. Ho was 
feasted and featad and spoken of in complimentary terms, no doubt 
But the correspondents of the Press, Indian and foreign, could not 
help commenting on the fact that Lord Linlithgow sent his aide-camp 
only to the New Delhi nerodrome to receive the honoured guests 
from China. The New York weekly, Timt’, dated March 16, 1942, 
wrote : *‘Last month when Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek paid his 
momentous visit to India, the Viceroy sent an aide to welcome him 
instead of going himself”. The leaders of the Indian National Con- 
gress, of the Hindu Maha Sabha, and of the Sikhs were profuse in their 
welcome ; the leaders of the Muslim League were of divided mind ; 
they were afraid that the removal of the Indian deadlock at the in- 
stance of the Chinese leader might do harm to their particularistic 
conceits and ambitions. 

It is a historical fact, however, that the vast majority of India’s 
politically-minded people have been keen supporters of the national 
cause of China since the days when Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 
with China & began his struggle for the realization of the “Three 

Japan Principles of the People” in the life of the ‘‘Five Peoples” 

that make up the Chinese Nation — The Han, The 
Man, The Mung, The Huai, and the Tsan— The Chinese proper, the 
Manchus, the Mongols, the followers of Islam, and the Tibetans. It 
is true that Japan by her victory over Kussia in 190I-’05 captured 
the imagination of all non-whito peoples as the rising hope of their 
racial and national self-respect. In the opening years of this century, the 
visit of Kakuju Okakura, the author of The Ideals of the East, was 
one of the influences that inspired tho Swadeshi Movement associated 
with the agitation against the Partition of Bengal. It is on record that this 
Japanese thought-leader was a welcome guest in the Tagore family 
at Calcutta where foregathered Eabindra Nath Tagore and other members 
of the family, Sister Nivedita of Kamkrishna-Vivekananda, Bipin 
Chandra Pal, P. Mittra and other thinkers and public men who were 
planning to make a “new departure” in the political thought and 
conduct of our people. But Japan's treatment of Korea (l910-’ll), the 
history of her “21 Demands' * made on the Chinese Eepublio in 1916, 
her invasion of Manchuria (1932) worked a change in their dreams of 
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an Asian Unity to be organized under Japan’s leadership against the 
pretensions of tho Western peoples. 

The lining up of the Indian people by* ihe side of the Chinese 
became vivid in the correspondence between the Japanese poet Yone 
Noguchi and Eabindra Nath Tagore ( September- 
th* October, 1938 ). The former had appealed to the 

correspondeDce latter, and through him to the Indian people, “to study 

with Yone Noguchi the Japanese stand-point” in this fight between two 
neighbours. Time was when the Indian poet had spoken 
of “the living bond of love and reverence’’ that had bound him to 
the land from beyond which the sun rises. In the correspondence 
under notice he spoke with sorrow of the causes and the many consequences of 
the “desolating mutual destruction” in which China and Japan had 
got “entangled”. And this sorrow was intensified as he and his people 
contemplated the shattering of their hopes of an Asian renaissance 
in which Japan would be plying a helpful part : 

'*! can no longer point out with piide to the example of a great Japan. It 
is true that there are no better standards ))reva1ent anywhere else and that the 
so-called civilized peoples of the West are proving equally barbarous and even less 
worthy of trust”. 

The Japanese poet drew attention to the ultimate harm that 
India’s attitude of criticism and condemantion of Japan’s adventure in China 
may lead to : 

“What I fear most is the present atmosphere in India which tends to wilfully 

blacken Japan and to alienate her fiom your own country Believe me, it is the 

war of “Asia for Asia”. 

Rabindra Nath found no grace in this doctrine. And the developments 
that have taken place since then to the present day when Japan 
has made good by blood and iron her claim to be 
“Asia for Asia” the leader of a “co* prosperity sphere in Greater East 
Asia” have proved the hollowness of this propaganda, 
as unsubstantial as the idea of the unity of a Christian 
Europe. It was true that in our own country also the question of an 
Asiatic Federation had been canvassed for about the same length of 
time, for about 40 years since the Russo-Japanese war. In certain 
previous volumes of the liegisier, specially those of 1938 and 1940, 
we have tried to understand and explain the many personal and 
impersonal influences that have played their part in encouraging and 
discrediting belief in this propaganda. The proceedings of the Indian 
National Congress during the twenties and the latter thirties have to 
be studied to get a clear idea of the movement of thought on 
this subject. 

At a time when the forces of progress and reaction in Eastern Asia 
have ranged themselves in distinct and definite positions, when Japan 

, , « h A become the disturber of the peace to all progressive 

renewa?oi Indo- peoples in Asia, when China has become the 

Chin comradeship hope and friend of all that stands for human dignity, 
India has chosen her side. It is not possible to trace 
in full detail the history of the evolution of the new comradeship of 
India and China, during the recent decades. But students of international 
relations have not failed to take note of the fact that the Nationalist 
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Movementis in India and China have acted and reacted on each other. 
Others have tried to recall us to “the ancient bonds of history that 
unite the people of China and India as brothers,” to quote Madanae 
Chiang Kai-shek's felicitous expression. We had lost all traces of this 
history till Babinda, Nath Tagore recovered them from the debris of 
ages during bis visit to China in 1924, The Chinese in appreciation 
of this great work, perhaps, conferred on him a Chinese name — 
Chu-Chen-Tan — “Thunder- voiced Rising Sun of India” — on the occasion 
of his 64th birth-day. Eabindra Nath recalls this episode in lines of 
sensitive feeling : 

Once I went to China. Those whom I had not met 
Put the mark of fiiendship on my forehead. 

Galling me their own. 


I took a Chinese name, dressed in Chinese clothes. 

This I know in my mind — 

Wherever 1 find my friend, there I am born anew,^' 

In these words Eabindra Nath speaks as a representative of India. 

India and China have come nearer to each other, 
renewing ancient relations. In one of our Puranas — 
records of old times — there is a reference to one of 
the Rishis and saints of the clan of "Vasishta who 
went to Maha-Chin — Great China. In historic times 
since the rise of Buddhism the commerce of spiritual 
things between the tw^o countries became brisk and 
remained so for more than a thousand years. The names of religious 

pilgrims, of seekers after truth, that became prominent and find a 

place in history are Kasyapa Matanga, Kumarajiva and Gunaratna 
among Indians ; Fa-Shien, Hsuan-Tsang and Ti-Tsing among Chinese. 
In the history of the Tantrik Cult there w^as mention of inter- 
communication between the two countries. How and why this profit- 
able commerce shrank in value and volume, it is difficult to say. 
And there is no doubt that for about three centuries it ceased 

completely. From the side of China the pilgrims to Buddha Gaya 

and other holy places of Buddhism in India have kept up some sort 
of a relation. From the side of India there was hardly any appreciation 
of this avenue of spiritual give-and-take. It was Eabindra Nath, as 
we have said, who revived the old traditions. And in the Chema 

Bhavan attached to the Visva-Bharafi, the nucleus of a World 

University, established by him at Shantiniketan (Bengal), we have 
the sign and symbol of a renaissance in Asia that would build up 
a newer and better world. 

For, there cannot be any manner of doubt that for better or for 
worse the life and labour of 90 crores of human beings will have to 
be counted in any world-development that we can foresee. As Will 

Durant put it in a magazine article, speaking of the Chinese : 

“Surely the future must belong to a nation that can be happy without money, 
content without love, strong without good food, healthy without soap. And intelli- 
gent without knowledge I ” 

The coming together of this vast mass of humanity must have a 
meaning in the scheme of creation, hidden though it may be at 


Through him 

“The ancient 
bonds of history 
that unite” the 
two peoples 

and material 
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Cbina’i awakening 
& the world’s 
future 


present from our limited comprehension* A sensing 
of this development was presented to the European 
world in a book by a pacifist who suffered for his 


belief during 1914 — ’18, Dr. G. E, Nicolai, sometime 
Professor of Physiology at the Berlin University. In T/ie Biology of 


fVar he indicated the possibilities of a Chinese awakening in these words : 


“the Sons of Heaven have the enormous advantage of being able to work 

equally well under all heavens, whether under the icy waste of tundras or under 
the burning sun of Sumatra. Apparently, this is a special Mongolian peculiaiity ; 
even primitive Teutonic peoples simply melted away under the southern sun to 
which their impulse had led them, and Negro races got consumption if transferred 
to colder climates.'’ 

There may be a hint of “Yellow Peril” in the words quoted 
above The late Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany who started and lost 
World War L of the 20th Century is credited with 
--nucfeus^^Y^w i^he cry of “Yellow Peril” to Europe. That is 

brotherhood longer a factor in international affairs. New 

developments have started the growth of certain 

mental and material processes that, the world hopes and prays, will 

help to eliminate all narrow racial and colour conceits in the conduct 

of States- The joint efforts for the defeat of reactionary forces in 
which India and China are partners to-day indicates the possibilities 
of such a future. In a previous para we have referred to commerce 
in matters spiritual between India and China. In recovering fuller 

traces of it Indian and Chinese scholars and researchers will come upon 
many interesting things. The Cheena Bhavan at Shantiniketan under 
the guidance of Prof. Tan-Yun-Shan has been laying the foundations 
of a noble and necessary work — necessary for friendship between 
nations — friendship built on knowledge. The appreciation of the 
worth of this work has been more than handsome from the side of 
China. Funds have come from it to give the Cheena Bhavan a start ; 
the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek have donated Es. 80,000 
for the development of “cultural fellowship between China and India, 
through the medium of the VUwa-Bhai'ati,'' 

This fellowship will also pave the way for the commerce in 
things material between our two countries. And in this connection 
it is significant of the future that the country 
The Bay of Bengal that is to-day known as Bengal had a part 

area & China to play in the evolution of China’s economy. Havell’s 
History of India made a reference to this fact. An article 
in the Pacific Affairs (September, 1934) has said that without a knowledge 
of bronze weapons and irrigated rice culture there could not have been 
increase in population and the foundation of large organized States in 
China. Eeferring to the development of the latter the article has 
the following : 


‘•The cultivation of iriigated rice cultuie appeals to have begun in North- 
eastern India, someivheie around the head of the Bay of Bengal. Its diffusion 
hence, both East and West, bad commenced at least as far back as the second 
millenium B. C. It must have leached the Yang-tze Basin by the Burma-Yunnan 
route, and then travelled to the Bed Basin ot Szechuan. Thence it even worked 
up to Kansu where the fiainted potteiy makeis knew it. Eastward the growing 
of irrigated rice extended itself down the great rivei and latteily up its tributaries 
until it reached the coastal regions.” 
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Tie relation between India and China has thus a longer history 
than we generally know of. The Burma-Yunnan Boad is not a 
noth century fact on which 20th-century books and 
Material & newspapers have written so profusely. The necessities 
•piritual ties of survival in a 20th-century war might have 
brought China's South-west — the six provinces 
of Hunan, Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kweichow, Szechuan (Chunking, 
the war capital of China lies in this province) and Sikang — 
into the lime-light, as the base of China’s national recovery and 
eventual victory in the war. We may excite ourselves over projects 
of building a railway between Burma and Yunnan ; over the building 
of high roads between Assam and Szechuan. But in times beyond 
memory, four thousand years back, from the head of the Bay of 
Bengal area started a stream of culture, irrigated rice culture, material 
and concrete, that enriched China’s life, and enabled her to build up 
organized States for herself. That stream flowed to meet the demands 
of a not less stronger urge to life. Thus through the expanse of four 
thousand years, India and China stretch their arms and link their 
fingers for the service of a common cause. And men and women 
with historic imagination in both the countries can view the visit of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang Kai-shek as a 
natural event, as the renewal of a brotherhood in things material and 
in things spiritual. 

Students of sociology have told us that there has been a mixture 
of Indian and Mongolian blood in the eastern provinces of India ; one or 
two publicists of the Brahmaputra Valley (Assam) 
Hopes of the have told us that they are not Indian, that they belong 
future to the Mongolian race, and that after centuries of 

“Indianness” they feel in themselves responses to the 
cry of common blood — the Mongolian blood. We do not know what 
the future holds in store for us of the two nations, how near we will 
be coming together through the highways and airways that are being 
erected in the now -unknown regions which once had been trodden by 
Indians and Chinese in their comings-in-and^goings-on. The dust of 
times and the jungles of Nature might have hidden these paths 
from us both. But in the 20th-century struggles for survival as self- 
respecting human beings, the Gods and men have brought Indians 
and Chinese together for the advancement of what national and 
international good only the future can say. In the living present we 
have been called upon to co-operate in a war of continents and 
oceans, in which old relations are being snapped and new ones forged. 

It is in the background of events far and near, in the perspective of 
revolutionary events shaking the foundations of social life far and near, 
that the visit to India of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
has to be viewed. And in this effort of imagination and intellect the 
meeting of two ancient friends, long lost sight of, gains a new meaning 
in the new world that is being shaped by the blood and tears of 
millions of men and women in all the parts of the globe. 

The story told so far makes it clear that India and China have 
got to know more of each other if they were to co-operate for pur- 
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p . .. poses of world history in the near future. The 

by^proe^M^tre- politically •consGious people of India, know more of 
education Britain and Europe than of this immediate neighbour 

of theirs to the east ; the politically-conscious classes 
of China know more of the life and conduct of the U S. A. people 
across the Pacific Ocean, 5,000 miles distant, than of their immediate 
neighbour to the west. Pearl Buck has told us in an article in the 
New York monthly, Asia, that “Thanks to Japan”, to Japanese 
bombers and the Japanese army, the intellectuals of China have been 
forced to know anew their country and their people which they had 

come to regard as non-existent beyond the coastal area of their 

country wherein had been built up by the ‘ foreign devils” the towns 
and cities that drew into them all that was enterprising and adven- 
turous amongst the Chinese As Lin Yutang has written in his book — Jfi/ 

Country and My People — “Shanghai is not China, but Shanghai is 
an ominous indication of what modern China may come to.” Authors 
of books on countries that bowed low before the aggressive 

modernism of Western countries, accepted the political domination 
of white rulers, have written on the class of men and women 
produced by the methods of administration and enlightenment of their 
alien rulers — men and women “who frankly did not know how to 
live in their own country and in the age in which their country still 
was.” In China also this phenomenon had developed, and would have 
continued longer if the West had not betrayed itself during the last 
world war, and had not been hit by slump and depression that followed 
after a year or two of the war profiteers’ prosperity. The failure of 
science to control or regulate its innumerable progeny has crea^ted 
the mentality of disappointment and discomfort, of bitterness and resent- 
ment amongst the hitherto “master races” — amongst their toiling masses 


In every country this bitterness found expression in books, pamphlets 
and poems. The Victory in the last Great War and the betrayal 
of the peace that was to sanctify it were parents of 
We8t^w©ary^& revolutions in thought and action Feelings 

disilluBioned generated then draw their inspiration from misery in 
material life. They burst out into view in poems like 
the following that appeared in the Daily Herald (London) entitled — 
“The Toast”. It was addressed to England, it is true. It might have 
been addressed to the rulers of any country, victor or vanquished, 
great or small, Imi)erial or Colonial. England which had set herself up 
as an example to all the world or claimed to do so, England as 
guide to conduct to all people, England in this poem is taken as the 
representative of the ruling classes in all countries. The poem was 
written by “an unemployed Ex-Service man,” Frank W. Howe of 
35, Addington Road, Bow, London E. 


“Protector of weaker nations, whether Arab, or Pole, or Greek ; 

Always ready to help— abroad — ‘tis the second time we speak. 

We have drunk before to thy greatness where the sunken roads ran red. 
8ome of us drink this second toast— but the lucky ones are dead. 

Ocean and dock and harbour, where flaming warship sank ; 

Field aud forest of Flanders are red with the first we drank. 

Now — worklesB, homeless and hopeless — a second toast we give 
To a land where heroes— and profiteers— but no one else -can live. 
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We’re down in the gutter, England— down and damned and done — 

But we pledge a toast to thy greatness, thv greatness that we have won, 

With water stale from the gutter, we pledge thee, deep and strong, 

Oh land, where a man is free — to starve, if he doesn't take too long,” 


Interpreters of the new developments in world history known 
to us as Bolshevism, Fascism and Nazism or the “Imperial Way*' 


The East may 
light a new 
way 


of Japan, have told us that the people, the toiling 
masses in almost all countries, have shown by their 
conduct that they were prepared to sacrifice their 
freedom and the democratic ways of their life if 


they could get an assurance of economic stability, of peace between 
men and men, between nation and nation. These experimencs have 


not yet fulfilled the hopes and desires of the masses. They have, 
on the other hand, been called upon to more work, to sacrifice more, 
to bleed more, for the sake of hopes that are proving to be liars, 
for the sake of desires that are destined to remain unfulfilled. Faced 


by disappointments like these, thought-leaders amongst western nations 
have been surveying the world for a philosophy of conduct that 
would restore health to their twisted world. In this search they 
stumble on Eastern truths that appear to promise them peace, and deliverence 
from the fret and fever of which they are the victims. The story 
of this search suggest to ’'colonial** or “semi-colonial” peoples that 
they should return to their own institutions of society and state, 
and regaining their — Swaraj^ contribute to the healing of the world. 
This appeal has helped to strengthen the nerves of understanding 
and the moral fibre of disinherited peoples. This come-down of the 
dominant nations, the description and demonstration of the failure of Western 
peoples to uphold human happiness have come to Asiatic and African peoples 
with a new message of assurance that perhaps their habits of thought and 
conduct were not “so bad" after all, that perhaps their quietitude held 
in its bosom seeds of a completer life. In the 1936 volume of the 
Annual Register in tracing the evolution of the process by which 
the people of India re-captured confidence in the philosophy and prac- 
tices of their composite national life, we dealt with this aspect of the 
matter in certain detail. The present stirring on the waters of life 


in all countries will start fresh comparisons between the social patterns 
of the Western and Eastern peoples, and we have no doubt that the 
latter will come out of the test quite honourably. Not only in the 
realms of thought but also in the practical conduct of affairs of State 
a new confidence is astir among Arabs and Persians, Egyptians and 
Afghans, Turks and Syrians, Indians and Chinese, that is the promise 
of a better world order. 


For five years China has been meeting Japanese assaults on her 
honour and material interests. Single-handed she has been keeping up 
this fight. And when Japan has presented to her such 
Biitisb failures & valuable allies as the United States of America and 
China's tears Britain, she appears to be facing a greater danger in 
June, 1942, than in July, 1937 or 1938 when she 
had to leave her capital at Nanking to the tender mercies of the 
Jap soldiery. It was a tragic irony that Britain refused or declined 
her assistance at the early stage of the Burma campaign ; and it was an eye- 
opener at a later stage, after the fall of Bangoon, that for about ten days 
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since March 18 at Toungoo and round about, “a lone Chinese division'* was 
left to fight “the Japanese motorized 55 Division and regiments from 
the 33rd Division,” to quote from the chapter — “Military Affairs** — in 
the book — China after Five Years of War — published by the Chinese 
Ministry of Information, and available at the Calcttta Branch. The 
book is made up of certain pamphlets written by Chinese publicists on 
various phases of Chinese life functioning under the pressure of a 
national war. The disappointing experiences of the Chinese divisions 
with British tactics in Burma must have been partly responsible for 
the Burma debacle, throwing light on the political and military deficien- 
cies of British administration in eastern Asia. This discovery must 
have been one of the reasons that brought the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India to use their influence in setting right the 
political deficiency by persuading the leaders of political thought and 
conduct in our country to throw in their weight and prestige — their individual 
and party influence, into the defence-and -offence organization of India. 

The Supreme Commander of China had a right to expect better 
results from his Mission to India. His people had demonstrated that 
they had the stature, moral and physical, to stand 
liflodern China’s up and exchange blows with the Japanese, not for 
glorious history weeks or months, but year after year, for five long 
years. The New York Time has recorded this glorious 
chapter in China’s history. 

“His people had been beaten and battered frora one end of China to the 
other. Their cities had been bombed ; their soldiers gassed ; their women raped. 
From Valley Forge thioiigh Valley i\nge he has fought and gone on fighting. 
The aid that the demociacies promised him was never enough. But he kept on. 
In eailier years he had fought a retiiing battle. But in 1941 he fought the Japanese 
to a stand- still. That was an achievement neither British nor Americans have yet 
accomplished.” 

This epic of endurance is being written by men and women— ^ 
crores of them — in their blood and tears. How the miracle has been 

achieved will be the theme of bards and poets of 

How China dis- many lands which they will love to celebrate in 
covered herself words of pathos and of fire. Lin Yu- tang in the 
chapter entitled — “Story of Sino-Japanese War’* — in 
his book — My Country & m,y People — has traced for us the process 
by which China did discover herself : how the bitter lesson in 
disillusionment first at the Versailles Conference, then at the League 
of Nations, and finally through a life-and -death struggle with Japan, 
rid her “of hesitancy and importunity and begging for mercy, of 
evasion and futile pleas for intercession, and useless crying over broken 
pledges,’* and at last enabled her to “nerve herself to the new atmosphere 
of the household” of modern aggressive and predatory nations. In 
China after Five Years of War, we have an informing record of 

the various organs of social life and institutions of constructive 
nationalism that have grown up under the auspices of the Kuo Min- 
tang. These have undertaken the task of shaping “a sprawling 
mass of humanity’* into a modern “fighting nation organized by 

railways and radios and propaganda bureaus and equipped and armed 
for carrying on or resisting inleinational aggression.’* It, China’s 
history of shame and disgrace since 1840, when Britain’s “Opium 
War” started the era of aggression and encroachments on her sovereign 
17 
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rights to 1893-*94 when pigmy Japan defeated her, to the “Boxer** 
outburst in 1900 — organized by “The Righteous Fraternity of Fist- 
fighters** — and the sack of Peking by the international army — this 
history discredited the Manchu Court beyond ^ recovery. Then came 
the attempt at recovery by the Republic ; the “21 Demands** present- 
ed by Japan which, if acted upon, would have reduced the country 
to a “colony,** followed by persistent encroachments till Japan exposed 
her hands by the “rape of Manchuria*’ — this story of a diseased body 
politic recovering itself by the inner strength of its being is told us 
in the two books from which we have quoted above in many places. 

Lin Yu-tang*s book helps us to probe into the biology of the 
Chinese people and understand its psychology. The miracle of her 
survival through the centuries, as of India's, is an 
li^Lmo^eml^odies ai*gument in support of the plea that these two 

the spirit of new ancients amongst the other nations of the world have 
China continued in the world’s stage for thousands of years 

because in the scheme of creation they have a definite 
contribution yet to make for the enricliment of the world’s life. 
He has given us a character- study of the Generalissimo whom 

he calls “the supreme chess-player of the Far East and one 

of the greatest political chess-players of all time.” His ‘ inhuman 
coolness’* has enabled him to stand the insults that Japan heaped 
on his people for about twenty years ; the cultivation of this virtue 
has made it possible for him to rein in his people from making an 

ultimately outburst against the aggressor from the east. His coolness, 
his “fine calculations,” his stubborness, “unusually un-Chinese,” have 
made him the recognized leader of “a new nation,” the law-giver of 
“a new society,** recognized all over the world as such— one of the 
builders of China — one of those few in every age and every clime whom 
Pearl Buck described as “a modern, whose roots are firmly in the 
past, but whose rich flowering is in the present.” The spirit that moves 
these millions has embodied itself in the Generalissimo, the spirit 
that has enabled unknown men and unknown women to face the 

Japanese terror, to see their homes burnt over their heads, to see 
their children die, and yet go on building roads and dams and clear- 
ing waterways so that a better China may emerge out of the tribula- 
tions in the material conditions of their life. Watching from afar the 
hundreds of Chinese labourers building her roads, a Western writer 
broke out into this paen of praise : 

The great Himalayas tower about the men, toiling at their task. Like white- 
capped giants the mountains look at labourers who seem like ants, scurrying 
hither and thither. But in the hearts of these men there is a great faith. And it 
is a faith which can move mountains.” 

This admiration, so poignantly felt and so vividly expressed sanctifies 
the sorrows and sufiferings of our Chinese neighbours. And India would 
have been glad and proud to be of service to the noble 
NaUonal C^mas represented by them. The Indian National Congress 

ft China been consistent in its sympathy with China. 

And we know that under Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s leadership the 
politically-conscious among the Chinese showed their awareness of the 
many events that was demonstrating the strength of the Nationalist 
Movement in India, The founder of the Chinese Republic in his lectures 
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on the methods and ideals of Chinese Nationalism delivered in 1923- 24, 
which were later incorporated in The Three Principles of the People^ 
drew attention to the Non-Co-operation Movement in India, and its 
application to the different conditions in his own country where the 
“foreigners” had not yet come to run into Governmental and adminis- 
trative machinery. From the side of India the establishment of the 
Kepublic in China had been welcomed as paving the way to an “Asiatic 
Federation,”— a topic on which C. E. Das and Srinivasa Iyengar as 
Presidents of the Congress had expatiated in their inaugural speeches 
in 1922 and 1926. At the Madras session (1927) a proposal to send 
a Medical Mission to China was mooted ; a resolution was passed recording 
protest against “the dispatch of Indian soldiers by the Government of India 
to suppress the Chinese national movement of freedom,” demanding the 
recall of Indian troops from China and calling upon Indians never to 
go to that country “as an agent of the British Government to fight 
or work against the Chinese people.” The Congress Medical Mission 
failed to go because the Government refused to allow the necessary pass- 
ports. At the Calcutta Session (1928) the Congress sent greetings and 
congratulations to China for having “ended the era of foreign domi- 
nation in their country.” The next few years in India were years of 
intensive political fight against British Imperialism* The Lucknow, 
Faizpur and the Haripura Congress sessions were marked by an inter- 
national out-look that had developed under the inspiration of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subbas Chandra Basu ; Japan’s “China Incident”, started 
in July, 1937, swung India's feelings and opinions wholly against the 
aggressor. And it was while the latter was head of the Congress Exe- 
cutive (1938) that the Indian Medical Unit could be arranged to be 
sent to China on September 1, 1938. A former President of the 
Congress, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu , spoke of the unimportance of this Unit 
compared to China’s needs. But its value lay in the fact that it was 
“a gesture of India’s solidarity in endorsing China’s valour.” Dr. Atal 
who had experience of similar service in Spain was head of this Unit. 
Since those days the sympathy of India and her admiration for China 
has been constant and unwavering. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s flight 
to Chungking in August, 1938, linked the two countries more closely. 
Till to-day Japan’s victorious march through Malaya and Burma has 
made the two countries comrades in feeling in a common fight for 
the defence of international decency and national self-respect. 


Japan has turned China’s flank, and both by land and sea she has 
made a threatening advance in her rear. Confronted by this new peril 
the Generalissimo and the Government of China had 
to know what was the position in their rear, represented 
at present by India. It was for getting this information 
first-hand that the leader of China paid his visit. The 
Calcutta British daily — The Statesman — thus described 
the purpose of this visit, and the impression the party 
carried with them from India ; 


The ChiDese 
Government had 
to know 
eonditiona in 
India 


To know where India stands, how solid she is in support and, if not solid, 
how she can become so, what potentiality and resources she can be counted on to 
develop and contribute, whnt is the country’s morale— all these information is 
vital for China...... They are not satisfied with what they found. They have in- 
dicated clearly what is wrong and they leturn full of hope that under the 
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compelling impact of the woild war India is about to find berself fully where she 
ought to be/' 

We have tried above to understand and explain the develop- 
ments that led to this latest contact between India and China, forced 
by the conditions of war released by Japan upon the hundred crores 
of men and women in Eastern Asia. It was suggested in “die-hard” 
quarters that the leader of China by trying to interfere with the affairs of 
India did a thing which was unusual. But the times were unusual also. 
And China by her heroic endurance of five years has earned her right 
to say something on how the “grand strategy” of the “United Nations” 
should be carried on in her immediate neighbourhood. 

China 8 life and death struggle, her concentation on war activities, 
form part of an evolution that was laid down by the founder of the 
Chinese Kepublic about 20 years back. It has not 
& pollcie* of^* possible for us to deal in detail with the 

new China basic ideas that started from Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
have brought China into this war wuth Japan — the 
doctrine of the Three Principles of the People, and the three stages by 
which these have to be realized in the life of the people, and how they have 
responded to their message. The “The Principles” are : 

(1) Independence of China as a nation ; 

(2) Democratic control of the internal life of China ; 

(3) Socialization of the more important units of economic activity, such as 
railroads, electric power etc. 

The stages are — Militarism, Tutelage, and Constitutionalism. At the 
first period the revolutionaries are to subdue the war-lords and other 
provincial satraps who would try to take advantage of the transition 
created by the fall of the Manchu dyii.isty. These men tried to set 
up independent administrations thus threatening the unity of the country. 
Their defeat was the first duty imposed on the republican leaders by 
the conditions of their country’s ultimate victory over all separatist 
and selfish interests. This stage — the Napoleonic stage of the Chinese 
Eevolution— Dr. Sun Yat-sen defined as Militarism. The war against 
Japan has also been helping to strengthen this militarism The second 
stage — Tutelage — was built on the belief that the Chinese people were 
not ready to undertake the form of representative and responsible 
government of the present times. On the party — the Kuo Min-Tang — 
devolved the exercise of the sovereign powers of government and the 
duty of preparing the people for the exercise of their political rights. 
The third stage — State Socialism — would work out the problem of 
decent “livelihood'’ for the people. The Ee-organization Convention of 
the Kuo Min-Tang adopted, in January, 1921, a programme in this 
behalf ; a few items of which are given below : 

(1) all unequal treaties to be abrogated. 

(2) All loans that do not injure the country politically and economically 
to be repaid. 

(3) Loans contracted by militarists which do not serve the good of the people 
of China, not be paid. 

These have been the basic principles and policies of the Chinese 
Nationalist Movement. Tactics have differed with different times and 
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different leaders. Dr. Sun-Yat-sen in his early life as 
Political a revolutionary, for instance in 1905, was rigid in his 

leaders in post-* programme of the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty, 

Republican days of the foundation of a Eepublic ; at that time the 

Tong Min-hui in which were represented the three 
principal groups of Chinese revolutionaries had suggested or adopted 
as a plank of their party “an alliance between the Chinese and 
Japanese peoples.’* It is well-known that Dr. Sun received valuable 

help from Japanese civilians and militarists, and often found asylum 
there from the wrath of Manchu administrators, and of the reactionary 
politicians of China after the foundation of the Bepublic. Of these 
the most prominent was Yuan-Shi-kai, and the agents of foreign 
capitalist interests, the chief of whom was Chun Lirnpak, leader of 
the Canton Merchants’ Party, the “campadore” (head business agent) 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at Canton. This person organized 
a Merchants’ Volunteer Force which aimed at the overthrow of the 
Canton Government. The Generalissimo himself had had his military 
training in a Staff College in Japan, and had served several years 
in the Japanese army. As a matter of tactics the Kuo Min-Tang had 
resolved in 1924 to co-operate with the Soviet Union, to allow 

communists into membership, and to organize the farmers and workers 
to build up a basis of mass support for the Party. In his last days 
Dr. Sun had leaned on Soviet help. The Busso-Chinese Agreement 
signed on May 31, 1924, had by its Art. IV abrogated all the treaties and 
agreements “concluded between the former Tsarist Governments and any 
third party or parties affecting the sovereign rights or interests of 
China.” For years the Soviet has been helping to uphold China’s 
struggling democracy. But General Chiang Kai-shek, as he then was, 

did not appear to have much appreciated the value of this 

alliance. Lin Yu-tang has spoken oi his “anti communist 
complex, born of his days of association with Borodin ” His 

campaign against the labour unions, the peasant movement and 

the student organizations, begun in 1927, has cost China dear The 
Nanking Government under the control of General Chiang Kai-shek had 
pledged itself to “the ruthless extermination of the communists”, an 
activity that became “an obsession with him.” For seven long years 
“he spent his best time and a very heavy part of China’s national 
revenue in fighting them, in five successive campaigns, using more 

and more resouices until in the Fifth Campaign, in late 1933, he 

mobilized nearly a million soldiers.’* In Edgar Snow’s book — Bed Star 
Over China---Yfe have this epic story told ; Lin Yu-tang has summarized it, 
and tells us why he dwelt on the “anti-communist complex” of the leader 
of China, the bias that 

**inade him commit the one mistake of policy in all those years and pass by 
the opportunity of making a definite alliance with Bubsia in 1935, which would 
have prevented the war’* (between China and Japan). 

This interpretation was based on insufficient data, as it appears 
from later events which came to light in January, 1939. Lin Yu-tang’s book 
was first published in February, 1939 ; the edition we 
Soviet help and have seen is dated May 1939. This fuller knowledge 

advice to China makes necessary a modification of the criticism of the 

poUcy followed by the Chinese Government. We get 
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it from Dr. Sun Fo, President of the Legislaliive Yuan, in a statement 
made on January 1, 1939. It appears that M. Bogomoloff, the Soviet 
ambassador to China, arrived at Nanking in April 1, 1937, with proposals 
for a full-dress Eusso-Ghinese Alliance, namely, that Russia and China 
should sign a Non- Aggression Pact as also a Mutual Assistance Pact ; 
be also suggested that China should take the initiative in proposing the 
convocation of a Pacific (Peace) Conference. 

‘‘deliberately’* postponed action on the lines 
Government “for fear it might prejudice 
Britain and America”. This expectation 
and even now when China is one of the pillars 


The Chinese Government 
suggested by the Soviet 
assistance from Great 
was not realised then, 
of the “United Nations”, 


Japan’s move to 
Counter China's 
recovery 


British and American help during these months since December 7, 1941, 
has been like a trickle. It was not any “anti-communist complex” that 
really stood in the way of a Eusso-Chinese Alliance. All the same, it 
has to be deplored that the Soviet suggestion was not acted upon. Chinese 
initiative in convening a Pacific Conference would have turned the tide 
of world affairs, at least of affairs in Asia. By acting as suggested China 
would have come as a leader and not as a suppliant to the imperialistic 
Powers of the world. Such a Conference would not have confined itself 
to Japan’s “special position,” but would have dealt with the special 
privileges of other Powers — the presence of foreign troops in China, con- 
cessions, extra-territoriality, spheres of influence, control of China’s Customs 
Administration, leased territories, naval bases, etc, etc. — problems that 
China had unsuccessfully raised at the Washington Conference (1921-22). 

It appears also that Japan got scent of some such matter, and 
announced on July 4, 1937, its plan to call “a Continental Economic 
Conference to consolidate the economic relations of Korea, 
Manchuria and North China” and to establish a unified 
economic system under a comprehensive economic plan 
for the three areas. British capital was to assist the 
Japanese in the exploitation of this “Organic continental bloc” — parti- 
cularly North* China ; and this “bloc” was to be closely linked, through 
capital investments, with Japanese industries. Questions in the House 
of Commons with regard to negotiations between leaders of British and 
Japanese industries could not wholly re-assure feeling in China, as Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee is his “Survey of International Affairs (1937)” commented : 

** there can be little doubt that the fears engendered by the London 

negotiations contributed to the determination of the Nanking Government to 
strengthen their grip on North China before any agreement among third parties 
had time to become effective.” 

We have told our story of the many recent events that have brought 
India and China nearer to each other in one of the greatest crises of 
their national life. Both the countries had adopted the 
“hermit policy” as a protective measure of their social 
and cultural values. Why they did so we will never know, 
when they did so we cannot point out to any exact 
date. Four thousand five hundred years back India and China were not 
hermit nations. Historians have commented on a remarkable fact that 
during the century, five hundred years previous to the Christian era, a 
galaxy of prophets appeared almost at the same time in countries 
as far apart as China and Italy — Laotze and Confucius in 
China, Buddha and Mahavira in India, Zoroaster in Iran, Ezekiel and 


A remarkable 
eentnry & its 
prophets 
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the Second Isaiah in Jndea, Thales in lonea and Pythagoras in Southern 
Italy. Their advent can be explained by a wide-spread social disintegra- 
tion threatening the life and conduct of millions of men and women. 
These path-finders must have appeared in response to keenly-felt distress 
and doubt felt by the Chinese, the Indians, the Iranians, the Jews, 
the Greeks and the pre-Roman Italians. This distress and douht 
must have been a link between peoples so distant from one 
another. And the prophets must have been moved by a common 
impulse to have appeared almost at the same time and to have 

pointed to the way of salvation to so many millions of people. This 

history ought to have prepared them for a League of Nations where 
their representatives would meet and discuss the many ills from 

which their societies suffered. But experience proved otherwise. And 

our ancestors more than four thousands years back who had thrilled 
to the message of these prophets in the different countries were followed 
by men and women who knew not their common heritage. 

To-day it requires no little effort of imagination to draw inspira- 
tion from this history. But world events, the threats of barbaric 
appetites and ambitions, have made us all, in all 

Through rivalry countries, into partners in an adventure on the result 

^estrto^ccT-part-^ which the self-respect and happiness of mankind 

nership” * depends in ways not fully understood at present. 

Humanity may be divided into warring nations to-day. 
But the forces released by modern science and the present war must 
compel us, if we desire to survive, to build a world -scheme of 
partnership in a common work. The visit of the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India, and the manner in which the 
Indian people welcomed them, have spun new threads of fellowship 
for ninety crores of human beings, counting almost half the population 
of the world. We may hope that this will be no short-time war- 
arrangement. India and China might not have gained the immediate 
object desired by both of them. But the events of February, 1942, 
will stand as a land-mark in the history of their two countries, and 
will influence world-history, and its future evolution. Men and women 
conversant with international affairs, in touch with vital forces 
of present-day history, have begun to speculate on the outcome of an 
Indo-Chinese Alliance, and its influence on ‘‘the inevitable Consortium 
of Asiatic Powers". Thirty years back Bipin Chandra Pal in Nationality 
& Empire discussed the consequences of the awakening of the giant 
nation of eastern Asia. Upton Close in Bevolf of Aaia prophesied 
that Asia’s rise to consequence would remove the centre of world 
affairs from the Atlantic to the Pacific Basin ; that Russia, China 
and the U. S. A, would assume the importance which the size of their 
populations and the wealth of their resources would enable them to 
do, that the U. S. A. will ‘^succeed Great Britain as the spokesman 
of Western Civilization and the vanguard of the white peoples in 
their front against a revivified Asia." Scott Nearing in his book — 
Whither China — published in the latter part of 1927, looked, forward 
to a rivalry of races and cultures as well as of economic interests'' 
in which he placed a “Eurasian bloc," consisting of Soviet Russia, 
China, and Japan “as a subordinate but powerful member" — one-third 
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of the world’s popnhtioa — in oppoBition to *‘tbe arrogance and predatory 
ruthInesaeBs ot the last two of the Great Empires'— Great Britain 
and the U. S. A. Ho arrived at another interesting conclusion from 
these stated premises. 

“The Boviot Union will continue to be the spiritual father of the new social 
order. Hut the Chinese will be its business manaj^er.” 

World War II of the 20th century has, however, modified, for 
the time being at least, the alignment of forces in the international 
^ field. Japan has moved out of the bloc ; the Soviet 

^”^re " rou * /d Union, China and the United States are allies in a 

of peoples “global War’*. India, the second largest country in 
the world in point of population, is an uncertain and 
unknown factor as her man-power is under the direction and control 
of a non-Indian State. But when India comes by her own and is 

able to make her own decisions in national and international affairs, 
she will have a decisive say in the development of human relations. 
Placed almost at the centre of the continent of Asia it may well be 
her destiny as well as her desire that she should play a “co- 
ordinating role” in the clash of races, cultures and economic interests 
which Scott Nearing had prophesied. An Indian publicist, long 

resident in the United States, Krishnalal Shridharani in an article in 

the Pacific Affairs, entitled — “India In A Changing Asia” — has 
indicated this role for his country. He sees India as “the centre of 
the coming consortium of Asiatic Nations.” Geographically, the Sinkiang 
province of China may look as a probable. But the logic* of economic 
forces would weigh the scale on the side of India. And the Hindu- 
Muslim rivalry within India herself would be playing a decisive part 
in the matter. 

“ the IVluhanimadans are diagging India westward towards the 

Muslim world, while the Hindus aie act*eleratiii{> India’s eastwaul oiientat.ion 
towards the Buddhist world. This tuji-of-oui may lesult in a tie and turn India 
into a ineetinp; jilace of the two great arms of Asia.” 


This study in power politics puts a narrow interpretation on the 
role that India may havo to pl8.y in the near future. Thought leaders 
of India from times beyond recorded history has reserved 
that liid?a could ^ noble^r part for their sacred land to play. As the 

play meeting-ground of many races, of many cultures, now 

lost in a new composition, her social legislators had 
risen over creeds ; thov spoke not of racial or national creeds but of 

Mavava the law of being of humanity. In our own days and 

in our own times, the prophets and poets of Indian Nationalism have 
spoken and sung of their country as the ocean into which many streams 
from the right and the left empty their waters and find their fulfilment in 
this loss of identity in the heart of a great immensity. All the living 
cultures have their followers in this country — Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsis, to name only a few of them. By their neighbourhood 
to one another thay have had to arrive at some sort of a synthesis and 
reconciliation. This spirit of give-and-take will have influence in all 
other spj^eres of life — in politics and economics also. Therefore has it 
been thought that India offers the best testing-house of the many pro- 
blems of racial, political and economic conflicts and competitions that 
twist and disfigure the life of the modern world. India has developed 
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the mind Bt to receive and impart a wider and all-embracing view ^ of 
human relations. It is felt that being the meeting-ground of all the living 
cultures of the world India has gained the experience and earned the 
right to act as the co-ordinator of all separatist conceits and ambitions 
of the various nations of the world An identical service to the Western 
world, to Europe and to the Americas, could have been rendered by the 
United States which has been called the “melting-pot” of races, of 
Western races specially It was expected that she would act as the 
arbitrator between the warring nations of the West. But the experience 
of the two world wars have belied these hopes, and there is none in the world, 
individual or nation, who by reason of his or their prestige and tradition 
of disinterestedness can act as the peace-maker between modern States. Per- 
haps, hopes like these are never realized in actual life or never have 
been. The experiences of India during the centuries of her history 
supports the hopelessness of such hope. In her epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahahharata, are recorded how attempts at peace and reconcilia- 
tion proved failures, and Vivishena and Sri-Krishna had to bo witnesses of 
mass-murders which they did their best to halt and stop. 


Feelings like these assail our minds as we survey the battle- 
fields in all parts of the globe. Old men and old nations are 

said to be cynics with regard to the talk about 
^suWection justice and international friendship ; they know that 

stands in the way it is merely a diplomatic mode of speech and sheer 
“rubbish”, and that all international diplomacy is based 
not on sentiment but on the conflict or community of interests. 
Indians and Chinese have acquired this knowledge through their 
bitter experiences of the remembered and recent past. In the case 
of the former, being a dependent country, this feeling stands between 
her and Britain who has been using her man-power and her natural 
wealth for the purposes of her survival as a Great Power. The 
Generalissimo could understand this during his visit, and the reasons 
for the failure of his efforts at reconciliation. His appeal to the 
people of India and to the British, carried in his parting message, 

has not borne the fruit desired and expected. The British Government 
made, however, an offer sent through Sir Stafford Cripps which did 
not in any sense transfer “real political power” to the people of 
India and their representatives and accredited leaders. The Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek returned to their country in the third 
week of February, 1942. 


And on the 11th March a discussion was held in the House 
of Commons in course of which the British Premier made an 
h d” important statement bearing on the Indian situation — 

nitlon of the^need for any positive change to be brought 

for India’s help about in the irritated relations between the two 
countries but for the recognition on the part of a 
“die-hard” politician that a change was required. 


The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the Japanese advance has 
made us wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard their land from the 
menace of the invader,” 


As Leader of the House of Commons Sir Stafford Oripps an- 
nounced that “a debate will be held possibly very shortly upon the 
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a Government decision in the matter.” This came off 
on the 28th of April after his return from his mission 
to India. These announcements did not, however, seem 
to assure world opinion, or “United nations” opinion, 
though many regarded them as some sort of a 
response to the Generalissimo's parting appeal to the British Govern- 
ment and people. A sample of the opinion expressed in those days 
spoke of the fear that “Britain's something would not only be late 
but far from enough,” that when the war was bearing down fast on 
“India's disunited, disaffected Hindus, Moslems, Princes and untouch- 
ables,” Britain’s “shortly” was much too far away for “either action 
or debate on India.” The retention of Mr. Leopold Amery as Secretary 
of State for India during many of Mr. ChurchilTs Cabinet re-shufflings 
was also regarded by many as “a bad sign for India’s political 
hopes.” The British Labour Party issued a statement in the first 
week of March, 1942, in course of which they said that it was 
“the duty of the British Government to take every possible step to 
promote Indian Agreement.” And as preliminaries thereto the British 
Government should give “all posts in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
of 14 to Indians,” that this Council should immediately take steps 
towards the drafting of a new Indian Constitution to be ratified after the 
war. There were other indications that the British and other 
peoples who were organized in the “United Nations” were 
uneasy with happenings in Malaya ; they were justly suspicious of a 
regime that could betray their cause in the way it was done there. 


The debate in the House of Lords held in the first week of February 
was expressive of anxiety widely felt, and of “die-hard” mischief- 
making. Lord Farringdon who initiated the debate put 
A debate in the the Labour point of view with moderation ; Lord Ean- 
House of Lords keillour in putting forth the Conservative view doubted 
whether the calling into the Governor-General’s Coun- 
cil of more Indians, the releasing of political prisoners, would avail more 
in conciliating extremist Indian opinion than the remittance of Southern 
Ireland’s debts and the handing over of naval ports had done. The 
official view was put forward by the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
the Duke of Devonshire, The difficulty in India to-day was not with 
regard to transference of power by the British Government but “what 
Indian Government or Governments were to take over” the reins of 
administration from British hands. The use of the word — “Governments” — 
is significant, for it occurs in one or two other places of the speech, 
showing that even more than a month before the Cripps Mission was 
thought of the mind of the London Government had been dallying with 
the idea of more than one Government for India. The Duke of 
Devonshire was scion of a family whose the-then head did his best 
or worst to kill the first Home Rule Bill for Ireland in the eighties of 
the last century. The father of the present Premier of Britain was 
the inspirer of revolt in Ulster when he declared — “Ulster will fight, 
and Ulster will be right”. And the Duke of Devonshire was carrying on a 
very venerable tradition, when he declared : 

*‘The Moslem and Hindu communito do not want the same thing, and to 
think of them as a majority and a minority is to risk a serious error, for that line 
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of thought will suggest that it is the duty of the minority to bow to the wishes 
of the majority. Tne minority has no more duty to bow to the wishes of the 
majority merely because it is a majority than the smaller peoples of Europe, such 
as the Greeks nad to bow to the wishes of the Germans merely because they 
were a minority/’ 

The Under-Secretary of State did not rest satisfied with granting 
this “charter of intransigence* ’ to all minorities in every part of the world ; 

he spoke of “chaos** into which India would 
^he**die*hard” plunged if the British Government transferred “control 

game Government** without securing some measure 

of agreement between various elements of the popula- 
tion of India. We have our doubts with regard to any good coming 
out of any argument, mild or heated, on this imperialistic plea. Wo 
have grown so familiar with it that we propose to dismiss it with quoting 
what the Calcutta Indo-British daily said so neatly in noticing this speech. 

“The British Government continually adjures Indians to get together. It omits 
to say what it is prepared to transfer to them as soon as they do so. That is the 
root 01 the trouble. Hindus and Moslems will not face the fact that neither of 
them can have all the cake they want till they are offered the cake between ^em. 

We have to recognize that in getting hopeful over the proposals that 
Sir Stafford Cripps was carrying to India it was not possible for any one, 
even in those days, to forget this history. Politicians 
^ad^ces aud* India and Britain might speak of the British 

threats to India Cabinet sending Sir Stafford to India as a move 

from outside in the right direction, as a proof of British sincerity. 

But the majority of the politically-minded people in 
India could not help feeling anxiety over last-minute penances. The 
Press of the “United Nations*' did their best to boost the Mission. The 
people of India became recipients of advice from all and sundry. From 
far and near flowed into our country these streams of advice and veiled 
threats. It was difficult to resist resenting all this solicitude. Prom 
the United States came most of the pleadings passing through the sieve 
of a discriminating censorship the control of which was in British hands. 
We propose to sample out some of these for the benefit of nations. 
As was but natural the reported intervention in the Cripps negotiations 
by Colonel Louis Johnson, President Boosevelt*s “envoy in New Delhi’* 
in those days, was given a wide Press in his country. The 
majority of the U. S. Press cuttings that we have come across 
asked us to take note of and understand the significance of this 
intervention. They made this the text of their preachings. 

T j ‘^bis should bring home to India the United States’ profound concern at the 
Indo-British negotiation That concern is not limited simply to the desire to see 
an agreement as such between Britain and India but it extends to the details of the 
agr^ment. India s fortunes and ours now are so inter-locked that the gates of 
India at which the Japanese are hammering have become as vital to our security 
as it they w^e our own frontiers.. The agreement which Colonel Johnson is 

S in New Delhi, as the Indian people must know, has the support of the 
curing China as well as of a frienaly America.”— Washington Post, 

‘ We in the United States are inexperienced in the mazes of Indian politics 
but we can see with perfect clearness that if no agreement is reached the lot of 
India and Britain, our own too, will be infinitely worse than even if an imperfect 
compromise IS accepted. Final failing would be devastating to the cause of freedom 
tor India and the United Nations. If such occurs and if persons responsible can 
be identified the burden of their public guilt will be enormous.”— New ForA: Times, 
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**The notion that the United States could do so (impose a solution) tends to 
stultify the position which nationalist leaders themselves have claimed that India 
should be free to work out her own destiny without artificial hindrances or restric- 
tions by the British. That opportunity Britam seemed categorically to promise in 
her latest offer, but now the objection to it is that various Indian leaders are not 
now asking for greater freedom to meet their own problems. Instead they seem 

to be insisting that the problems should be fore-closed in their favour The 

way in which the offer has been received has not increased American estimate of 
the realism of Indian political leaders. The most that any of us can hope for in 
this desperate world is the chance to solve our own problems and not guarantee 
that they be solved for us.” — New York Herald Tribune, 

‘Tf Indian leaders reject Britain's amended terms it means they cannot agree 
between themselves on the alternative proposal; for, it is evident that Mr, Churchill, 
probably prodded by President Roosevelt, is ready to accept almost any compromise 
that would be backed by the two main groups in British India — the Congress Party 
and the Moslem League. Whatever is the answer to the British offer India is at 
war. The military problem remains the same. The immediate decision of India’s 
leaders cannot affect the effort of the other fighting nations to defend India to the 
utmost against the common enemy.” — Ann McCormick in New York Times, 

‘ There is every indication that the military situation will soon run over the 
political, that no matter what decision is reached there will be no time to put it into 
effect before the Japanese are on India’s door-step. What happens on the fighting 
fronts in Burma is likely to mean more to the future of India that what happens 
in New Delhi.” — Philadelphia Recorder, 

"India’s decision is almc^t as important to the United States as to Britain. 
The United States with Britain and other nations fighting the Axis has a right to 
ask India’s acceptance of freedom which is qualified only by the demands of war 
itself.”— iSTa^ion (Weekly). 

"India will not fight for any kind of empire personified by Mr. Amery, and 
we gloomily see a major disaster ahead for the United Nations.”— Times, 

“The crux of the situation in India does not lie so much in the character or 
degree of Indian independence~or rather of English dominion— offered by the 
British Government. It lies in the unwillingness of Asia any longer to recognize 
any form of foreign dominion Asia for Asiatics is the principle around which the 
people of Asia are for the most part rallying. The first obligation of England, the 
first step in framing a practical plan for the defence of India, is to overcome that 
sentiment and completely convince the leaders and people of India that co-operation 
with the United Nations means not only freedom from the Japanese aggression but 
from English domination. Theie is only one requirement necessai'y in the situation 
and it is sincerity.”— From the Hearst chain of newapapers. 


Wo present this sample of U. S. A. opinion to enable our people 
to see themselves as others see them. A similar result will bo 
gained if they cared to study the debate in the House 
A sample ol of Commons on April 28,1942, that ensued on the 

British opinion report submitted to it by Sir Stafford Cripps on his 

Indian Mission. The impression is left on the mind 
that the members of the House could not make out why the negotiations 
failed. Mr. Gordon Macdonald who spoke on behalf of the Opposition 
drew attention to the ‘‘authoritative statement on the break-down of 
the New Delhi negotiation,” made by Pundit Jawaharal Nehru, 
‘which presents a different viewpoint and puts an entirely different 
complexion upon what happened,” His analysis of the character of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, and the manner in which he presented his case, 
is so interesting that it should be shared with our readers. 


defined as a saint brought up in a lawyer’s office.” 

"bir Stafford was a lawyer brought up in a saintly home.” 

“He seemed to do his job pretty well like a lawyer this morning, and 1 detect- 
ed here and there, especially in the closing passages of his speech, a hint of the saint 
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but I saw more of the lawyer from the beginning. I would not expect anything else 
from him.*^ 

His reference to the Secretary of State for India was perfectly 
courteous but devastatingly cruel. 

“ I know that policy sometimes fails because of certain types of person- 
ality. I am just wondering I have already said that the best man fitted 

to be sent out to India was sent out. That in itself is a reflection on the 

Secretary of State I do not want any man who has not the confidence of the 

Indian people, and whose words do not carry the weight that the words of a 
Secretary of State ought to carry, to remain in office too long.” 

Sir Alfred Knox quoted two un-named Muslims, “one very responsible 
and highly placed” and another “who has done great service for the 
British Government in his own country,” slanging the 
^*^*cur»fon*iiito”** Indian National Congress. The former represented it as 
^InSaii^pohtics body of industrialists and capitalists, essentially of 

non-martial elements” which will try to “save itself and the 

moneyed people in the manner and fashion of Thailand’’ ; the 

latter complained that the Government has “given latitude to Congress 
Fifth Columnists and others.” Earl Winterton attempted a bit of psycho- 
analysis of the Hindus and Muslims of India. “Unfortunately” in many 
cases the former seemed to produce better briefs for the information of the 
members of the House of Commons than did the latter. “Possibly the 


latter are not as acute politicians*” He represented the Muslims as 
feeling that “partly connected with the extremely intellectual character 
of the Hindu religion,” the Hindus were good in putting a case. But this 
is an old story : they do not or need not feel like that today. For, they have 
found in Mr Jinnah “one of the most acute and analytical brains that any 
community has had in India for many years ' ’ He also threw a bouquet 
at Mr. M. N. Roy — “a very remarkable man of whom much will be 
heard in the future” — who was “prophetic” when he said that as in China 
so in India as a result of the “revolution,** old ideas and regimes would 
be destro3^ed ; and that when power came into the hands of the workers and 
peasants not much would be heard of “the t>pe of leaders like Mr. 
Nehru.** Sir Stanley Reed instructed the world on the reason why 
the word “Union** was used in preference to the word “Federation " 
in the declaration that Sir Stafford had carried with him to India. The 
latter meant “a supreme Central Government handing something back 
to the constituent units which are the Provinces,” while the use of 
the former meant “that the Provinces are the constituent units giving 
powers to the Central Government for the purpose of unity, strength 
and direction.” Mr Sorensen believed that he was right in saying 
that “the actual breakdown in negotiations was precisely on the 
question of the transfer of power.** Mr. Richards confessed that he 
was “left with the feeling that even he (Sir Stafford Cripps) finds it 
rather difficult, when he analyses the position, to say exactly why the 
negotiations should have broken down.** 

One member, Mr. Cove, expressed the opinion that Mr Churchill*s 
Indian record should have prepared them for the failure of the 
The Churchill Mission. He quoted from the British Premier’s 

tradition & failure Speeches on India,” picked up from a second-hand 

of the Cripps shop, extracts to drive home his point. During 

Mission discussions on the Government of India Bill, Mr. 

Churchill had blurted out in the House of Commons 
the truth of the hypocritical side of British policy in India : 
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"It was even pretended, or at any rate allowed to appear, that Indian diaunity 
was the only or the main obstacle to our speedy departure. 

And to give colour to his picture of Hindu-Muslim antagonism in India, 
Mr. Churchill used very picturesque language indeed : 

'*8ide by side with tliis Brahmin theocracy and the immense Hindu population 

there dwell in India 70 millions of Muslems, a race of far greater physical 

vigour and fierceness, armed with a religion which lends itself too readily to war 
and conquest. While the Hindu elaborates his argument, the Muslem sharpens 
his Bword.’^ 

Three extracts from Sir Stafford Cripp*s speech of this day, his 
presentation of the New Delhi negotiations, will enable us then to turn 
to India, to her parties, to her official and non- 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ official participants in the Delhi talks. Sir Stafford 

difficulties stated thus the difficulties that stood in the way of the 
success of his Mission. 

“I was not prepared to bind the Viceroy to accept any particular arrangement 
for the conduct of his Executive.” 

“But once self -determination has been promised to India as was proposed in 
the Draft Declaration, it would be impossible for his Majesty’s Government to 
impose terms in the new Indian constitution.” 

the position of complete power asked by the Congress—which was 

not demanded by any other section of India—would leave the matter in an 
impossible situation. The Executive Council, once chosen by the Viceroy, would 
not have been responsible to any one but themselves, or in a somewhat looser 
way, perhaps, to their political or communal associations, and there would have 
been no protection, therefore, for any of the minorities ” 

In the days when the Cripps negotiations opened at New Delhi, there 
were high hopes in the “United Nations’* that Britain was doing the right 
thing, and India could do no less. The New York 
issue could, therefore, write : “The prayers of all who 

oftbecoutro- pray, the hopes of all who hope, are with her (India) at 

versy this terrible moment.” After the publication of the 

Draft Declaration of the British Government, the paper 
came on solid ground, and could appreciate the stand-point of India : 
“There is justice in the Indian demand for participation in the direction of 
the war. Nor can the Americans consistently quarrel with the objection 
raised against the right of secession from the All- India Union which the 
British proposal provides.’’ Then followed the days of exhortation and 
hectoring, of the growth of “a tendency to indulge in judgment of this group 
or that, and this leader or that, and so bringing bitterness to the 

controversy”, to quote the words of Dr. William Temple, the Archbishop- 
designate of Canterbury. The Washington Post could go so far as to 
write : “Congress control would be a dissolvent rather than a cement of 
resistance to a Japanese invasion.’’ In their anxiety for the success of the 
Cripps Mission many a British and U. S. A. publicist did lose sight of the 
central issue of the controversy as it emerged out of the vague generaliza- 
tions of the “Draft Declaration” — the issue stated so succinctly by Mr. 
Brailsford in the Reynold's News. 

“Does Englishman shrink from serving under an Indian Minister of Defence ? 
This one misunderstanding we dare not risk. Our white skins are not at this 
moment an asset. This is by all accounts the main issue which endangers the 
Government’s offer, and its substantial issue because it touches India’s self-respect 
so closely.” 

By bringing into a focus the view-points of U. S. A. and British 
people, as reflected in the Press and in the Bouse of Commons 
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tbe Indian 
people 


respectively, we get a clear view of tbe argument that has been agitating 
the relations between India and Britain. The fortunes of war, the 
defeats suffered by the “United Nations” in course of the first six months of 
1942, have made this Indo-British quarrel a concern of the whole world, 
despite the desperate attempts of the British authori- 
Helpless rage of }(; “domestic question.” The impact of 

Japan’s war and the unpreparedness and incompetence 
of British strategists, however, forced on the British 
Government this unpleasant task of making advances to Indian National- 
ism. This may be true. But the time chosen was or seemed to be in 
March, 1942, “too late”. British troops had begun retreating out of Burma. 
Singapore, the bastion of the British domination in the Ear East, 
had long ago fallen ; Rangoon had been left a burnt city ; by the 
time Sir Stafford Cripps reached India the Andaman Islands with its 
bases had been captured by the Japanese. And the feeling even amongst 
loyalists, and beneficiaries from British connection, was expressed by a 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi : 

“ we have been left in the lurch. Goodness knows how we are 

to defend ourselves I” There is bitterness in these words, there is 
helplessness in them. Prof Coupland in his book — The Cripps Mission 
— has tried to indicate the various ways in which people in India reacted to 
the happenings that had brought the dangers of war to the frontiers of their 
country. 


it is understandable enough that people who had been so often told 

that, if British had taken away their fieedom, she had paid for it by giving them 
the Pax Britannica, should vent their rage on the British Government. And this 
new bitterness inevitably sharpened the nationalists’ earlier resentment at the false 
position, as they conceive it, which had been forced on India from the very out- 
set of the war.” 


Jap bombs smash- 
ed the idea of 
acceptance of 
Cripps proposals 


An Indian participator in the Cripps negotiations has speculated 
what would have been the result of a Mission like what brought 

Sir Stafford Cripps to India if it had come beforo the fall 

of Singapore, before the fall of Rangoon, before the Japs 
began bombing India itself. The Chanceller of the 
Princes’ Chamber, His Highness the Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar, has suggested that if Japs bombs had not 
fallen on Yizagapatam and Coconada, Colombo and Trincomalee, the response 
of the various political parties in India, specially of the Congress, would 
have been different. Candid friends of the Indian Nationalist Move- 
ment have charitably probed into the feeling of Congress leaders thus 
this was no time to be accepting any increase of political power 
whatever. This kindly interpretation was put in face of the words 
used by the President of the Congress. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 

in his letter dated April 11, 1942, the last letter that he wrote to 

Sir Stafford Cripps : 


But we pointed out to you that bo far as the propoeals relate to the future 
mey might be set aside, as we were anxious to assume responsibility for India’s 
Government and defence in this hour of danger. This responsiUility could only 
be undertaken, however, if it was real responsibility and power.” 


pother factor that must have had its influence in creating difiB- 
cnlties for the negotiations, apart from the imminence of Jap attack 
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on India, was the story that was brought^ from Burma by the hundreds 
of thousands of refugees fleeing from the Japs and 
Burmese. This evacuation had extensively started in 
tion methods did l^st week of December, 1941, when Rangoon had 

the same work begun to be bombed. And in handling this vast 
problem, the racial discrimination as between Indians 
on the one side and Anglo-Burmans, Anglo-Indians and the ‘‘allied 
communities” on the other, stirred feelings of disgust the like of which we 
have not witnessed during recent years. From the statement issued over the 
signatures of two members of the Central Legislature — Pundit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru (Council of State) and Sri Ananga Mohan Dam (Legislative Assembly) 
who accompanied the Hon'ble Mr Aney, Member-in-Charge of the 
Department of Indians Overseas, in his tour through border stations 
in Assam including the State of Manipur, this feeling can be gauged. 
The experiences of the “White Road” and the “Black Road’* will long 
be remembered ; the bitterness carried in the hearts of evacuees and 
transferred to their friends, relatives and neighbours has like the 
memory of the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy lengthened over the whole of 
India. By the time Sir Stafford Cripps arrived, these experiences and 
details of them had become the talk of the country. Jack Belden, the corres- 
pondent of the New York Weekly, Time^ who accompanied Major-General 
Stillwel in his retreat from North Burma, in his letter to his paper that 
appeared on May 11, wrote of “the utmost misery” that he witnessed — 
“roads were lined with belongings abandoned by refugees" ; on the 
day before he wrote this letter 20,000 of these had crossed the 
Irrawady, “hoping to get to India, but their chance is very slight.” 
Even those who escaped into Indian territory, at Tammu for instance, 
“were unanimous in complaining bitterly of the callous and insulting 
attitude of the evacuation officers and their principal subordinates,” 
(we are quoting from the statement issued by the two members of the 
Central Legislature) : 

“It appears that Lidian refugees are treated in such a way as to humiliate 
them and make them feci that they belong to an inferior race.” 

“In this matter, as in some others connected with evacuation, we are paying the 
penalty of our political subjection.” 

We have tried to indicate the adverse conditions under the shadow 
of which the Cripps negotiations were carried on. Prof. R. Coupland, 
Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University 
Prof. Coupland’s of Oxford, came to India in the autumn of 1941, 
Study ol India “to study the constitutional problem under the auspices 
of Nuffeld College.” When he was on the point of 
returning to England, Sir Stafford Cripps arrived, and at his request 
the Professor “joined his staff.” He has attempted a brief record of 
the Mission’s work, seen at “close quarters” and while his “impressions 
were still fresh.” This record has been prefaced by a record of the 
mental and moral reactions of India to the British handling of affairs 
since September, 1939, A title of one of his chapters is — Distrust and 
Disuniov, In tracing the growth of the “distrust of British intentions” 

he found it difficult “to exaggerate the disquieting effect of Mr. 

Churchill’s statement in September, 1941, that the Atlantic Charter 
was primarily intended to apply to Europe-” He found a new 
suspicion spreading “beyond nationalist circles”; he reports the confes- 
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sion of a “highly intelligent Indian oflSoiar’ — the anxiety and uncertainty 
which “this business of the Charter had for the first time implanted 
in his mind'* — and there was little doubt that “many of his colleagues 
felt the same.” And it seemed to Prof. Coupland 

“more than probable too, that many of the young Indians who were obtaining 
commissions in the fast-expanding Indian Army were affected by something of the 
same uneasiness about the future,” 

Then he traced the “intensification of the old antagonism between 
the great Indian communities, Hindus and Moslems” — how the rivalry 
between them “has now become a struggle for political 
The story of the power”. He dealt with Mr. Jinnah’s “atrocities*’ 

“inteosjUei^lon of gtory — and came to the conclusion that “the case against 
tween*^Hi^us'& Congress Governments as deliberately pursuing an 

Muslims anti-Muslem policy was certainly not proved.” The 

Oxford professor then reports on the evolution of the 
idea of Indian Muslims being a separate “nation” — how what had hither- 
to been a “vague dream,” a theme for poets or young visionaries became 
a “definite political objective — Pakistan”. The ad - option of this theory 
has tended to stiffen the political dead-lock in India. Sooner or later the 
grim words, ‘civil war’, wore uttered by most of those with whom Prof. 
Coupland had occasion to discuss the communal question ; Mahatmaji 
has talked of its possibility “coolly enough”. And he reports further 
that many sober-minded men, indeed, aro thinking that India may havo 
to tread the Chinese road before she attains a final solution of her 
major problem, be it union or partition ’. As a report of developments in 
India, one may not quarrel with its authenticity. For these aie impres- 
sions gathered by him during his tour. And impressions depended so 
much on one’s mental attitude. Even an Oxford professor, however, may 
miss some of the other factors that have contributed to the “disunion” in 
India that he came here to diagnose. For a full and truthful report 
ho ought to have at least hinted at the contribution that his own people, 
men and women, official and non-official, made to encourage and patronise 
tlio many forces, personal and impersonal, that add to the volume and 
extent of this “disunion ’. Men and women do not welcome the dread 
prospect that Professor Coupland’s “sober-mined men” hold before us, 
unless something more valuable than peace was involved in the matter. 
The United States through whose help Britain hopes to tide over the 
present crisis will appreciate the choice that the Indian people may be 
called upon to make China has made it, and come out victorious over 
separatist conceits and ambitions. Britain with all her proud boasts has 
not been able to save us from this choice. The verdict of history will 
amend Prof. Coupland’s report on this point at least. Till then we have to 
suffer this misrepresentation. We know that Sir Stafford Cripps and 
many British public men and publicists have been trying to represent the 
failure of this mission as due to communal bickerings in India ; in his 
report to the House of Commons Sir Stafford stated that the shadow of 
communal differences constantly lowered over his attempts to negotiate 
acceptance by the Hindus and the Muslims of the “Draft Declaration” 
of the British War Cabinet — the “Declaration of Independence*’, Professor 
Coupland calls it in his enthusiasm. How unsubstantial was the structure 
sought to be built up by the Declaration has been proved during the last 
few months as the smoke-screen, raised by British public men and publicists, 
19 
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has had time to get thin. The hectoring of U. S. papers has gro^ 
weak and silent. British propagandists have found their occupation dis- 
credited. The truth of Abraham Lincoln's words has been again vindicated 
that — you can mislead some people for all time ; all people for sometime ; 
but you cannot mislead all the people for all the time. 

Writing after about seven months of the visit of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India, it is easy to lose sight of the many psychological 
, factors that played havoc with the negotiations during 

fa*ih^&*Brltain’s Week of March and the first ten days of 

sttspicion April. It becomes necessary, therefore, to labour to 

build up the back-ground of those three weeks which 
were regarded as fateful. The seven months that have followed have 
not realized all the fears entertained then. But one fact has remained 
unchallenged yet — as a XJ.S.A. paper, The New York Times, put it 
then — “the significance of the proposal (Cripps) lies in the fact that 
Britain does not feel confident in their ability to defend a reluctant 
and divided India-” The compulsion of an apprehended full-scale 
invasion by Japan was the driving force of British and Indian 

policy — Britain recognized the need of the help of the “unbribed” 
mind and body of India ; India was anxious to play her legitimate 
part in the defence of her hearth and home, but she was not quite 

confident of the competence of British military leadership to do this ; 
Britain was even then suspicious of the bona-fides of Indian 

opposition to the Axis Powers, specially to Japan ; India saw Britain 
planting Ulsters all over her territory. On this lack of confidence 
(Indian) and on the rock of suspicion (British) the Cripps Mission 
was wrecked. The Indian point of view was confirmed by what 
happened in Malaya, Burma and Borneo ; the British point of view 
was asserted by Sir Stafford Cripps in the first Press Conference held 
by him at New Delhi on March 29, 1942. In reply to a series of 
questions on the defence of India and whose responsibility it would 
be, he said : 

“The defence of India will not be in Indian hands, even if all the parties 
want it. It would be the worst thing for the defence of India.” 

The representatives of the Congress to talk with Sir Stafford 

Cripps — its President, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad with his interpreters — 
at first Mr. Asaf Ali, M.L.A., (Central) of Delhi and 
Loose use of the then Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru — knew of this declara- 

^overament”—' tion of the “agent” of the British War Cabinet. Yet 

by Sir Stafford ^or twelve days they carried on negotiations with 
Cripps him. They, perhaps, believed that they would be 

able to pin him down to his talk about “National 
Cabinet” and of the Governor-General acting as the king in England 
did — reigning but not ruling. There is no denial from any quarter 
that even at his first interview with the Congress President Sir 
Stafford Cripps did use the words. In various public statements and 
in private talks also he used these words. In his letter dated 

April 7, 1942, to the Congress President there were the words — “New 
National Government.” It appears now that he used the words in a 
sense that is different from what is attached to them by constitutional 
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pundits and by the general public. And the Congress President was 
right in his suggestion that Sir Stafford was playing with these words. 

'These have a certain significance and we had imagined that the new Government 
would function with full powers as a Cabinet with the Viceroy acting as a 
constitutional head.*’ 

The above appeared in the letter dated April 10 from the 
Congress President to Sir Stafford Cripps. And in his letter dated 
April 11 intimating the rejection of the “Draft Declaration/’ there 
is an element of bitterness felt by negotiators who found out rather 
late that they had been misled and misunderstood. 

‘The whole of this picture which yOu sketched before us has now been 
completely shattered by what you told us during our last interview.” 

This bitterness has characterized all reference to Sir Stafford 
Cripps and his Mission in the controversy that ensued on the failure 
of the March- April (1942) negotiations. The public do 
with^lir know details of the many conversations that Indian 

Stafford Cripps leaders of various parties and schools of politics had 
with him. The Congress Bulletin^ issued by the 
office of the All-India Congress Committee, containing the “Congress 
Resolution and other Papers Relating to Negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Cripps,’* is the fullest that we have so far seen. The Congress 

resolution rejecting the “Draft Declaration,” and a few letters that 
were exchanged between the Congress President and the negotiator 

of the British Government, are given in full ; the other papers and 
statements are published therein in summary. The other organiza- 
tions and their representatives — the Muslim League, the Hindu 

Mahasabha, the “Scheduled Castes,** the Indian Christians, the Sikhs 
and others — have not cared to help the public with even this much 
in understanding the various issues involved in the proposals of the 
British Government. The failure of the Muslim League to do this 
obvious duty has given opportunity to Sir Stafford Cripps and British 
propagandists, big and small, to beat the big drum of the “absolute 
dictatorship of the majority,** of subjecting all the minorities to “a 
permanent and autocratic majority in the Cabinet,” to quote from 
Sir Stafford’s letter to the Congress President, dated April 11, 1942. 

On behalf of the Indian National Congress it has been asserted 
Communal ques- times without number that the “communal question’* 
tiou did not foim did not occupy any important part during the 

a malor subject whole of the negotiations. In his letter to Sir 
o dBcuBBon Stafford elated 11th April, 1942, the Congress President 
made the positive assertion that 

“in my first talk v^ith you, I pointed out that the communal and like ques- 
tions did not arise at this stage. As the Biitish Government made up its mind 
to transfer real power and lesponBibility, the other qucBtions could be tackled 
successfully by those concerned. You gave me the impression that you agreed 
with this approach.” 

Of course, there is tho resolution of the Working Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League released to the Press on April 11, in 
M H L A course of which it is said that “as the Committee 
AlM^dia^Momin conclusion that the proposals for 

Conference the future are unacceptable, it wlil serve no useful 
purpose to deal further with the question of the 
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immediate arrangements.” But there is no reference in it nor in the 
speech of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah as President of the annual session 
of the Muslim League held at Allahatad, to the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Cripps proposals so far as these applied to the immediate 
present. The Muslim League appeared to have had no concern for the 
self-determination of India ; it asked for the self-determination of 
Muslims only ; it demanded the unequivocal acceptance of “Pakistan” 
which required the division or partition of the country of India that 
geography and history has made one and indivisible But not all 
Muslims in India are of this politico-religious persuasion. The All- 
India Momin Conference claiming to represent 44 millions of the Muslims 
of India, about half of the Muslim population of India, spoke with 
another voice. Its Working Committee adopted a resolution declaring 
their firm belief that 

“the solidarity, intergrity and unity of India is vitally essential for the 
common good of the Indian people and especially in the best interests of the 
Muslims of India” ; 

“that such communal dissensions and animosities as exist at present will 
completely disappear with the establishment of lull self-rule in India.” 

The Committee further held that 

“the proposal relating to the option given to the provinces to keep out of the 
proposed Indian Union has been ingeniously devised in-as-much-as its practical 
elTect would inevitably be to create several ‘Ulsters^ in India.” 

And a constructive suggestion was made with a view to meeting the 
fears and suspicions of “minorities” in the following modification : 

“That no province be allowed to kee)) out of the Indian Union unless the 
scheme of one single Indian Union were given a fair trial for ten years.” 

The Congress negotiators had exerted their utmost powers of 
persuasion on Sir Stafford Cripps for acceptance of the “National 
Government*’ and “National Cabinet" ideas on which 
^the*^“n*on-accL-*^ expatiated with eloquence in his talks with 

Sion” danse some of the Indian leaders. Except the Muslim League, 
all other organizations, national and sectional, were 
startled into flaming opposition to the whole of the ‘ Draft Declara- 

tion” owing principally to the presence in it of Clause ^C) which ran 
as follows : 

“His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith the 
constitution so framed subject only to (i) Ihe right of any province of British 
India that is not prepared to accept the new constitutional position, provision being 
made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

“With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire. His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new constitution giving them the 
same full status as the Indian Union ” 

The Hindu Mahasbha based its rejection of the scheme on 
religious and cultural grounds, on the “basic principle” of its being — 

The Hindu Maha- that India is one and undivisible. It takes another 

sabha goes Into objection which we think goes into the heart of the 
the heart of the pretence that the British Government was giving 

question India “an opportunity ...to determine for herself and 

organize in all liberty of choice her freedom and unity...,** to quote 
words from Sri Aurohindo*s message of appreciation sent to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. It contended that 

“The right of non-accession of any province to the 'Indian Union’ cannot be 
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i 'ustified on the priaci];)le of self •determination, and no such right can be imposed 
>y any outside authority.” 

The British Government by indicating how the “New Indian Union’* 
should be formed has tried to “determine” the future development of 
India, thereby taking away from the principle of self- 
Pw^es determination its very ^ pith and marrow. The Indian 

Committee's Stand peopl® l©ft any “liberty of choice” to frame their 

constitution, to mould its shape and size. And the 
British offer to accord to non-acceding provinces the opportunity to enter 
into a new State-organization havitig the same status as the “Indian 
Union” creates a competition or rivalry between different conceptions 
of the future State in India that will be approaching conditions of civil 
war in the country. This promise or readiness to promise recognition 
to any snd every recalcitrant element in India’s vast population has taken 
the grace away from the promise to completely transfer responsibility for 
the governance of India “from British to Indian hands.” How intense 
was the feeling raised by this part of the “Diaft Deciaration” was 
vividly brought to view by the representation made to Sir Stafford 
Cripps on behalf of the Sikh All-Parties Committee. It characterized 
“the specific provision” made for the separation of provinces as a blow 
to the “integrity of India,” as “a betrayal of the Sikh cause.” And 
the bitterness was expressed in language instinct with the senti- 
ment of outrage to moral prestige and injury to material interests. 

“Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in 
“every battle-field of the Empire and this is our reward that, our ] osition in the 
Punjab which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a 
predominant position, has been finally liquidated.” 


In their despair of receiving any consideration from the British 
Government, the Sikh All-Parties Committee has, strange to say, 
succumbed to the very temptation that is the parent 
redistribution^ of Separatist fears, conceits and ambitions in 

the Punjab country. By its very question — “why could not 

the population of an area opposed to separation be given 
the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomous unit T ’ — it 
supplies an argument to the separationists organized at present, for instance, 
under the leadership of Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah. Their objection 
to the “extraneous trans-Jhelum population”— the people of the districts of 
Jhang and Multan — dominating “the future of the Punjab,” raises the 
question of the proper redistribution of the Punjab as at present constituted. 
The Committee tells the world that “the Punjab proper extended up 
to the banks of the Jhelum,” that the trans-Jbelum area, the districts of 
Jhang and Multan, were “added by the conquest of Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh and retained by the British for administrative convenience.” The 
purpose of reciting this history is, evidently, to suggest that it is the huge 
Muslim percentage in these two districts that has made the Punjab the 
“Muslim majority Province” that at present it is represented to be, that 
the elimination of these two districts from the Punjab would weaken 
the basis of the claim made by Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah that along 
with Bengal which will be corner-stone of Eastern Pakistan the Punjab 
should be the “centre-piece*’ of Western Pakistan. By quoting figures 
from census reports the Sikh All-Parties Committee prove their contention. 
We quote from their Memorandum : 
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“From the boundary of Delhi to the baato of the Bari rirw the population 
is dMded as follows : Muslims— 45,05,000 ; Sikhs and other non-Muslims 

— 76,46, CX30. 

“From the Delhi boundary to the banks of Jhelum river excluding Jhang 
and Multan districts : Muslims— 82, 88, OCX) ; Sikhs and other non-Muslims— 93,48,000, 


“To this may be added the population of the Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, 
Jind, Kapurthala and Faridkot, >vhich is about 26,00, (XX). Of this the Muslims 
constitute barely 20 per cent and this reduces the ratio of the Muslim population 
still further. 


The facts stated and the claims built thereon by the Sikh All-Parties 
Committee would require the overturning of the boundaries of all the 
provinces in India. They indicate that every group, 
to^he BrlUsh class, caste and community in India are preparing 
Governmeiit ?” their body and mind for cutting their country’s body 
into slices. People have begun to think and speak of it 
as a ^‘struggle for political power.*’ For the capture of this very 

material thing the help of religion, philosophy, history and even of 

mysticism has been requisitioned — the memories of wrongs done by 
dead men and women to dead men and women have been sought to 
be stirred into life. The cynicism and materialism at the back of this 
mind was best brought out in the speech of Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Yusuf as Chairman of the Beception Committee to the delegates and 

visitors of the Allahabad Session of the All-India Muslim League on 

April 3, 1942 

The conception of a strong unitary form of Government is all right 

as long as the British Government is there as the third party to hold the balance 
evenly between the Hindu and the Muslim nations. But the moment we think 
of the British withdrawal and the mooted question of transfer of power to India, 
they manifestly give rise to some pertinent questions such as “Who will be heir of 
the British Government ? On whom should the power devolve Obviously the 
power cannot be handed over to the Hindus although they happen to be in majority 
because the Mussalmans do not agree to it. Similarly the power cannot be handed 
over to the Mussalmans simply because the British Government snatched away the 
empire from them. If no agreement could be reached then it is possible that some 
form of constitution may have to be imposed fiom above, namely, by the British 
Government, or the British Commonwealth of Nations ” 

The “Depressed Classes** or the “Scheduled Castes’’ opposed the 
Cripps proposals for reasons not stated in their letter to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Dr. B. B. Ambedker and Bai Bahadur M. C. 

“Depressed Bajah told the world that they had stated these reasons 
“UnStigated^s%- meeting with the British negotiator on March 

tem of Hindu 1942, why they were “convinced that the British 

rule” proposals would do the greatest harm to the depressed 

classes and are sure to place them under an unmitigated 
system of Hindu rule.’* They also asked him to impress upon his 
Government that they look upon it 

“as a breach of faith if his Majesty's Government should decide to force upon 
the depressed classes a constitution to which they have not given Aeir free and 
voluntary consent and which does not contain within itself all the provisions that 
are necessary for safeguarding their interests. 

We do not know what they proposed to obviate the necessity of 
their being placed “under an unmitigated system of Hindu rule”, the 
'safeguards** that they would require in a democratic State in India. 
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For, this is the oonsummation towards which all public wen and 
publicists, all reformers in every sphere of our life, 

es^^leadera did*" Mohun Eoy, have been 

not state what taking their people. This State or social organiza- 

they wanted tion in the bosom of which all men, women and 

children will have assurance of the full flowering of 
their personality, in which their self-respect will have a secure anchor 
in the awakened conscience of all of them, where the decencies of 

material life will be made possible for them from their birth to their 

death — the foundation of such a State or social organization has been 
the dream of these path-finders amongst us, has engaged every 
thought and activity of their active hours, has lived in their uncons- 
cious minds as the patterns of conduct to bo realised in the life of 
every man, woman and child of India. Every one of us who draws 
his breath under the Indian sky, who draws sustenance from the 

soil of India, has this duty imposed on them to strive to build this 
life beautiful in the land of their birth. There may be controversy 
with regard to the ways and methods of realising this dream, of 
bringing into being all the institutions that will work towards enrich- 
ing our common life by freeing individual lives from the cramping 
conditions of selfishness and ignorance. Dr. Ambedkar and Eao 

Bahadur Eajah may have very good reasons, very well-documented 
histories, to support the brief they placed before Sir Stafford Cripps. 
But the public statement that we have seen in the Press issued 
over their signatures has not told us the constructive suggestions 
that the Indian public may consider with a view to ameliorate the 
conditions of our life in its various phases. 

A section of the Muslim community feels and thinks that they 
will find their salvation in “Pakistan”, though it is difficult to say 
how they propose to bring the same solace to their co-religionists 
who happen to find themselves in areas where they are in a minori- 
ty. We have not yet heard of any such scheme of “Ghettoes” — 
“reserved plantations” — being suggested for the “Depressed Classes” — 
the “Scheduled Castes” of the British Government’s manufacture. 
Dispersed as they are all over the country, forming countless racial 
varieties, they have either to remain as they are and be prepared to 
play their legitimate part in the composite life of their neighbourhood 
^ 1 M . upon what has been indicated for them 

^^social** by Dr. Abdul Latiff — “the fullest freedom to select 

degradation their place in either the Hindu Nationality or the 

Muslim or the Christian.*’ By supporting or seeking 
advantage under the “Communal Award** of the MacDonald Govern- 
ment, the leaders of the “Depressed Glasses” or “Scheduled Castes** 
must bear on their foreheads the hall-mark of one of the religious 
communities — hall-mark that has been given a “vote- value**, a hall- 
mark that has become the most important qualification of voters in 
India, of the rulers, potential and legal, of the country. 

The census reports tell us that there are six crores of people 
placed in the enumeration of these classes. Their number can have 
a deciding influence on the future of the country, either for good or 
for evil. Many of these classes supplied from amongst their number 
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rulors over various areas of India. Rightly may they claim to 

have a share of the future democratic rule in India, 
^ndia-io-be^* Their numbers awakened after centuries of torpor will 
secure them this right. The instinct for the right 
and the true that is implanted in every human heart will not 
long allow them to be used for separatist purposes. From certain 

points of view they are the upholders of the patterns of life sancti- 
fied by Indian tradition ; they have been holding fast to these, un- 
known to most of us though the reason for existence of these social 
and cultural habits may be. And it may be that our intelligence 
iliumin 3 d by modern science and thought may enable us to find in 
them answers to tho riddles of the many discontents and despairs 
that infest the life of modern humanity. If such illumination ever 
comes to us, then will there bo reason for all of us to feel grateful 
to the millions who far away from the glare and speed of 20th century life 
have been nursing in their neglected hamlets the seeds of the ancient 
wisdom made pregnant by modem knowledge and experience. 

The two leaders of the “Depressed Classes' ’ had, as we have said, 
no constructive suggestions to make with regard to the transfer of 
real political power at the present moment, a moment of crisis when 
their country stood in apprehension of Japanese invasion. It is this 
apprehension that had forced the British Government to propose 
to make the “Draft Declaration”. It is conceivable that without the 
compulsion of the events in East Asia the British Government would 
not have cared to make a move in the matter of constitutional 
liberalization in India. The Congress had for decades been working 
for the root-and-branch re-form and re-construction of 
characti*"of^*'ihe State organization in India. In this it represented 

Nod-Party Lead- advanced school of political thought in the 

era* Coulerence country, giving voice to its heart s desire — the desire 
that builds the character of individuals and nations. 
Other political parties not tinged with sectionalism or communalism 
have been working for the evolution of an Indian State owning 
allegiance to the British Crown, satisfied with the position of a Domi- 
nion in a “Commonwealth of Nations* ’-to-be Of these, that organized 
as “The Non-Party-Leaders’ Conference” under the leadership of the 
Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, has for about two years been 
trying to use their prestige as friends of the British connection for 
the complete Indianizaiion of the Governor-General’s Executive Coun- 
cil. This step they have been pressing for its psychological effect 
on tho people. An Indian in charge of the defence of the country 
as Minister would alter the present indifference of the people by 
appealing to their sense of self-esteem so long insulted by the military 
policy of the British Government. Concrete proposals in this behalf 
were sent to the British Premier by Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru in 
January, 1942. To the proposal for recognition of India's equal 
status with the principal members of the “United Nations”, Mr. 
Churchill sent a reply intimating that the Government of India had 
been invited to send representatives to the British War Cabinet and 
the Pacific Council This reply has been regarded by some as going 
“some way at least to meet Sir Tej on the point of national 
status.” So, when on March 11, it was announced that Sir 
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Stafford Oripps, a new member of the British War Cabinet, Leader of the 
House of Commons, with a new prestige gained as the patient diplo- 
mat who had “brought Russia into the war”, was being sent out to 
India, it was natural that hopes would be raised high amongst the 
sedate and sobor politicians in our country — the old Liberals who, 
soured by many disappointments, yet retained their faith in Britain 
doing the proper thing by India. Even amongst people represented 


discernible a little flutter of hope For, 
mixed mostly with Congress leaders, and 
Jinnah publicly complained when the 
“he (Sir Stafford) is a 
Sapru represented even 


Hon'ble Mukunda Ram 
to their disappointment 
the British Government 


m the Congress there was 
has not Sir Stafford Gripps 
has not Mr. Mahommed Ali 
news of this “gesture” was made public that 
friend of the Congress ?” Sir Tej Bahadur 
this sector of Congress opinion. 

And the Memorandum that he and the Rt. 

Jayakar presented to Sir Stafford gave expression 
with the measures proposed by 

for the transference of “real power in the Central Govern- 
Memoranc[um ment at the present moment”. This Memorandum, 
which appeared in the Press on April 4, 1942, was a 
carefully prepared criticism of the scheme brought out to India. Half 
of it was occupied with consideration of the problem of the “defence^ of 
India” which has gained a new significance since the advent of Japan 
on the eastern frontier of our country and in the Bay of Bengal. They 
pleaded for the abandonment of “the old-world ideas of keeping Indians 
in the perpetual position of un-armed helplessness, and also the feelings 

of distrust and suspicion which has led to this policy ” They pleaded 

for the appoii 'tment of an Indian Defence Member as “an unmistakable 
token’’ of the reality of the transfer of real political power from British 
to Indian hands, and “as a symbol of the confidence ” of the London Govern- 
ment in the people of this country Those who have gone even carelesslly 
through the “literature” that has grown round the Cripps Mission must 
know what has been the response of Mr. Churchill’s Government to these 
pleadings The Sapru-Jayakar idea of a Defence Member was trans- 
formed beyond all recognition into a mockery and a parody. To meet 
the criticism of the Indian public on Clause (e) of the original “Draft 
Declaration”, Sir Stafford Cripps was authorized to make some amend- 
ments to this part of the scheme. In his letter to the Congress Presi- 
dent dated April 7, he proposed a way out of the present difficulties. 


The Defence Membership was bifurcated — the Commander-in-Chief 
was to retain his seat in the Governor- General’s Executive Council as 
“war member” ; an “Indian representative member would be added” to 
, the Council who would take over “those sections of the 

l^'ea of au Indian Department of Defence which can be organizationally 

Defence member separated immediately from the Commander-in Chief’s 

war Department ” These were specified in an annexure 

sent with this letter. The matters thus to be transferred to a “Defence Co- 
ordination Department” are as follows : 

(i) 

(a) Public Relations. 

(b) Demobilization & Post-War Reconstruction. 

(c) Petroleum Officer.... 

(d) Indian representation on the Eastern Group Supply Council. 

19— -a 
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(e) Amenities for, and welfare, of troops and their dependents, including 
Indian soldiers abroad. 

(f) All canteen organizations. 

(g) Certain non -technical educational institutions, eg., Lawrence schools, 
K.G.R.I.M. Schools and the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College. 

(h) Stationery, Printing and Forms for the Army. 

(i) Reception, accommodation, and social arrangements for all missions, 
representatives and officers, 

Hi) 

In addition the Defence Co-ordination Department would take over many 
major questions bearing directly on defence, but difficult to locate in any particular 
existing department. 

Examples are : 

Denial policy. 

Policy of evacuation from threatened areas. 

Signals Co-ordination. 

Economic Warfare. 

A lot of negotiation was carried on between the Congress representatives 
and Sir Stafford Cripps. The former asked for a list of the subjects 
to be transferred to the Defence Minister when a 
the*Aray fllaZuIr- “formula” was presented by a "third party.” 

lers at Delhi Simla Was it Colonel Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt's 
* representative ? Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru has told 

the world that this “formula” afforded, in the Congress Working 
Committee's opinion, “a basis for arriving at an agreed formula for 
Defence. " The list was never sent. Instead, the Congress negotiators 
were treated to “a long disquisition on the Indian Army that "it 
was really an off- shoot of the British Army, controlled by the British 
Government, through their representative the Commander-in-Chief.” From 
the report, summary of the report, given by Pundit Jawaharlal, it 
appears that the two Congress representatives were rather quiet 
listeners to this pedantry. They took eager pains to explain to the pedagogue 
that "it was not their intention to do anything to upset arrange- 
ments, but what they wanted was, firstly, to make the Indian army 
feel that the Army was theirs". But the pedagogue was "rigid”, 
instructed from London and by his Now-Delhi surroundings to be 
"rigid”. We get an inside view of these interesting talks from what 
the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, told a Press 
Conference, held on April 11, 1942, when the negotiations had com- 
pletely broken down. Referring to these talks on the Defence pro- 
blem, he said : 

“In the course of our talks. Sir Stafford Cripps had repeatedly emphasised the 
technical difficulties in the way of transferring defence to an Indian member He 
had suggested that we should meet General Wavell, because he could explain thp 
technical side better.” ^ 

“But curiously enough, throughout our interview with the Commander-in-Chief 
at which other military officers were present, not a word was spoken about anv 
technical difficulty ; the entire discussion proceeded on political lines. It did not 
strike me for a moment that we were interviewing a military expert but an expert 
politician.” ^ 

The discussion at such length of this "Mission that failed” has 
become necessary to expose the propaganda of British public men and their 
dupes that Sir Stafford Cripps returned to England without being 
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able to deliver the Dominion Status because there was none in India 
with authority to receive it, because the Hindus want- 
The crux ol the ed one thing, the Muslims another, and the others 
diflerenees— something else. Sir Stafford Cripps took infinite 
Clause (e) pains to propagate this fiction. But within the course 

of four months or so we have seen it exploded. A 
U. S. A. publicist and lecturer, Mr. Louis Fischer, who was in India 
during these negotiations, told the world that the Mission had failed 
not because there was the Hindu-Muslim disunity but because Sir 
Stafford Cripps could not make or was not allowed to make good 
his assurance about the “National Government’*. In an article in 
the New York weekly. The Nation^ he said that he had interviewed 
“the British officiar* whom Sir Stafford Cripps met “late every 
evening” to report on his conversations with Indian leaders. This 
high personage told him that negotiations had failed because of poli- 
tical reasons, because the Congress negotiations had “reverted to the 
question of the Viceroy’s rights in relation to the Indian members 
of the Government ’ ’ He had interviewed a high-ranking military man 
who told him that in talking about “National Government”, Sir 
Stafford Cripps was saying something which he had no “authority” to do. 
The “British ofi&cial” could be no other than His Excellency Lord 
Linlithgow. For, it was to him that Sir Stafford had to report every 
day. The high-ranking military man could be no other than one of 
the two — General Hartley and Major-General Molesworth — who were 
present when the Congress President and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru had 
met General Wavell to get enlightenment on India’s military complexi- 
ties. Yet, even to the uninstructed Indian, the matter was simple. 
Long before Sir Stafford Cripps was heard of we had known that the Indian 
Army was an instrument of Britain’s imperialist policy, used in coun- 
tries as far apart as South Africa, Egypt and China ; since 1914 it 
is being called to Europe to fight the Empire s battles. Control over 
this Army, power to order its movement to any part of the world, 
is not a military problem. It is the major political problem on the 
rocks of which the Cripps Mission was wrecked. Clause (e) of the 
“Draft Declaration” wherein it is claimed that the British Govern- 
ment “must inevitably bear the responsibility for and retain control 
and direction of the Defence of India as part of their world war 
effort” — was the crux of this problem. We do not know whether or 
not the two Congress negotiators did put any question with regard 
to the basis of this conceit of the British strategists which after the 
bitter experiences of the Malaya and Burma campaigns could think of 
using the words “must” and “inevitably” in connection with their 
self-inflicted sense of responsibility for the defence of India. The 
British Government has never shown imagination to understand the 
insult to the self-respect of India implied in the assumption of this 
responsibility. Sir Stafford Cripps with all his radicalism did not 
show himself any way better ; he most naturally fit himself into 
this assumption of superiority. And his Mission “inevitably” failed, 
as it deserved to do. 

The bitterness of disapointment with this much-applauded man 
was symbolized in Mahatma Gandhi who made himself the mouth- 
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piece of the J programme for the ‘^orderly and timely British withdrawal 
from India.” These words appeared in an article in 
ffaryan dated April 26, 1942. From an article in the 
Crip^ Mission same paper dated July 6, over the pen-name of M.D., 
entitled — “Friends* Ambulance Unit in India’* — we 
are able to got a glimpse of the genesis of this idea in Gandhiji’s mind. 
In a letter written to Prof. Horace Alexander of Wood-brooke College 
(Birmingham), sent by air-mail on the 22nd April, voice was given 
to this idea for the first time. As M. D. said : “he was the first 
person with whom Gandhiji had shared his great thought.” Again : 
“He had not discussed it with any soul on earth, but as he was 
writing the letter the thing that was, so to say, cooking in his mind 
ever since his return from Delhi, came to his pen”. The relevant 
words were put thus : 

“My firm opinion is that the British should leave India now in an orderly 
manner and not run the risk that they ilid in Singapore, Malaya and Burma. That 
act would mean courage of a high order, confession of human limitations, and right 
doing by India. 

In this letter Gandhiji described his feelings with regard to the 
“dismal mission” that had brought Sir Stafford Cripps to India ; 
the meeting between them ; how he did not want to go to New Delhi ; 

how — he being “anti-all-wars” — all his suggestions were 
hL^convOTdon to ^i^ushed aside as “not practical”. All this he nar- 

thls idea rated to give Prof. Alexander and through him all 

progressive men and women “the back-ground” of the 
developments in India. This he tried to draw up for the world in 
successive issues of Haiijan all through May, June, and July, 1942 In 
an article that appeared in May 17, entitled — “To Every Briton” — 
Gandhiji analysed the glib British talk of “India’s participation in 
the war” ; described the British “ingenuity” in making even “an 
anti-all-war register’’ like him pay for the war in a variety of ways 
— he is made to pay two pice as an indirect war-tax on every letter 
he posted, one pice on every post-card, two annas on every wire 
sent. Even before the Japanese menace approached India her home- 
steads were being occupied by British troops — Indian and non-Indian ; 
the dwellers were summarily ejected and were expected to shift for 
themselves , they were paid a paltry vacating expense which carried 
them nowhere ; their occupation was gone ; people in East Bengal 
may be regarded as amphibious— living partly on land and partly on 
the waters of their rivers ; light canoes enable them to go from 
place to place. “For fear o{ the Japanese using the canoes the 
people have been called upon to surrender these”. This is like 
cutting a limb of theirs. And to complete the most prominent of the 
details of this background, more in sorrow than in anger he wrote 
what appeared in the issue of May 24 : 

“But it is from the frustration of every effort made to bring about unity by 
me among many others, that has arisen the, for me, logical step that not until 
British power is wholly withdrawn from India can there be any real unity, because 
all parties will be looking to the foreign power’\ 

From that time on it became the fixed determination behind 
every act” of Gandhiji’s that “the British must withdraw”. By the 
first week of May, 1942, this demand and request of his gained world" 
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wide publicity. 'In the “Question Box** columns of Harijan dated 

May 3, a correspondent put him the stiaight question — “ are 

you not inviting the Japanese to invade India, by asking the British 
rulers to withdraw?’* The answer was as explicit": “I am not, I 

feel convinced that the British presence is the incentive for the 
Japanese attack. If the British wisely decided to withdraw and leave 
India to manage her own affairs in the best way she could, the 
Japanese would be bound to reconsider their plans. 
thei^pUcationB novelty of the British stroke will confound 

ot his owD idea the Japanese, dissolve the subdued hatred against the 

British ** Questions like these began to pour in 

on him, and in trying to answer these he was helped to clarify 

to himself the various issues involved in this suggestion, charged with 
the destiny of nations, of 50 crores of men, women and children. 
For an “orderly withdrawal’* of British domination would require a 
moral revolution in India and Britain, in all the peoples — Briton and 
non-Briton — who are united to-day in a disagreeable companionship. 
It is the realization of this unpleasant state of things that led Gan- 
dhiji to reverse the story of Sindbad the Sailor and the Old Man 
of the Sea in its general application to the relation between India 

and Britain. This he did in course of a conversation that he had 
with Mr. Preston Grover, the representative of the Associated Press 
of America (News Agency). M. D. in the issue of Harijan, dated June 
June 21, has reported this interview from which we quote the 

words : 

“ Gandhiji reversed the simile and likened Britain and the Allies to 

Sindbad carrying a heavy carcass on his shoulders.. ..India is thus a corpse — a 
heavy carcass of which the weight might make your victory impossible. It by 
some chance England comes to her senses — the Allies come to their senses— and 
say, ‘let us get rid of this carcass*, that single act will give them a power which 
no military skill or resources and no amount of Ameiican help can give 
them.” 

“To-day the Allies are carrying the burden of a huge corpse— a huge nation 
lying prostrate at the feet of Britain, 1 would even say at the feet of the Allies. 
For, America is the predominant partner, financing the war, giving her mechanical 
ability and her resources which are inexhaustible. Ameiica is thus a partner in 
the guilt.” 

It was natural for Mr. Grover to try to get a clear idea of the 
implications of Gandhiji’s ideas on the matter. He 
He softens in his asked the question — “Do you see a situation when 
attitude to India’s after full independence is granted, American and 

the war Allied troops can operate from India ? whether 

you contemplated complete shifting of the present 
troops from India ?’* Gandhiji’s answer to the second 
question was — “Not necessarily** — ought to have removed the “lot of 
misconception** which Mr. Grover wanted removed. When India is 
free, the Allies, the “United Nations”^ — will see “real co-operatien” ; it 
will be “real help from a free India”. In the same issue, in its 
“Question Box’* columns, Gandhiji was more explicit. 

“But I would recognize their own military necessity. They may need to re- 
main in India for preventing Japanese occupation. That prevention is common cause 
between them and us. It may be necessary for the sake also of China. Therefore 
I would tolerate their presence in India not in any sense as rulers but as allies of 

free India The terms on which the Allied Powers may Oi)erate will be purely 

for the Government of the Free State to determine.” 
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In an article in Harijan of the 28th of June, entitled— A Poser 
— Gandhi]i returned to the same problem. He 
A “free India” accepted the reasonableness of the contention that 
*Chhia”down” "abrupt withdrawal of the Allied troops*' from 

India might result in the "Japanese occupation of 
our country and China’s sure fall'*. 

“I had not the remotest idea of any such catastrophe resulting from my 
action. Therefore I feel that if in spite of the acceptance of my proposal, it is 
deemed necessary by the Allies to remain in India to prevent Japanese occupation, they 
should do BO subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by the National 

Government But India must not by any act of hers short of national 

suicide let China down or put the Allied Powers in jeopardy.” 


There were critics, friendly critics, who regarded this concession 
to Allied necessities as a derogation from India's independent status. 

There were others who criticized Gandhiji’s "recon- 
^rero'^niUon^of ciliation*’ to the presence of Allied troops in India as 
“United" Nations” descent’* from his position of non-violence. The 

necessities. first class of critics argued that if India had or attained 
independent status as a nation, she might not get 
entangled in the present war or might remain neutral as Eire 

(Southern Ireland) has been though she is part of the British imperial 
organization We have seen it suggested that it was Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s anti-Fascism or anti -Nazism and his adhesion to the cause 
of China’s freedom, his hatred of Japan’s "Imperial Way *’ that has 
forced Gandhiji to make this compromise with his creed of non- 
violence by agreeing to the idea of India taking part in the present 
war, by recognizing the Allied necessity for India being made ‘ a vast 
arsenal and supply base” for the organized offense against Japan, for 
the campaign in north Africa, for the support of Soviet Eussia 

through Afghanistan, Iran, and Iraq. Beading through all these 

articles one can detect the unexpressed regret that India, even free 

India, should have had this choice forced on her of joining in this 
suicide of nations. Gandhiji could only plead that his “non-violence 
dictated a recognition of the vital necessity” of the Allies, that he 

was "unable to state that the non-violent effort will make India proof 
against Japanese or any other aggression” ; that the "whole of India 
not being non-violent in the sense required,” it would be honester to 
say that the policy ot free India would be a mixture of non-violence 
and "militarism of a modified character *’ The existence of so many 
martial races in India would incline our people towards the latter 

development. This reasoning showed that Gandhiji was not the 

impatient idealist that he is represented to be. It also showed the 
mental worry and struggle that he was working under, the effort 

that he was making to make his proposal "fool-proof”. 


But there remained one objection that appeared to bafiSe the 
intellect. "To whom are they to entrust the administration ?*’ — asked 
the representative of the Daily Chronicle (London) 
on May 14, 1942. The reply was : "Under my 
proposal, they have to leave India in God’s hands — 
but in modern parlance to anarchy, and this anarchy 
may lead to internecine warfare for a time or to 
unrestrained dacoities. From these a true India will rise in place of 


The fear of 
anarchy & 
Gandhiji s 
prescription 
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the false one we see.** When the same enquirer pointed out that 
‘‘already there were signs of civil insecurity**, that life would be 
more insecure if the present administration were suddenly to withdraw, 
Gandhiji replied that the present insecurity has been “chronic'*, and, 
therefore, “not much felt’*. He said, the same thing to the representa- 
tives of the Bombay Press : “......we are living today in a state of 

ordered insecurity this ordered disciplined anarchy should go, and 

if there is complete lawlessness in India, as a result, I would risk 

it ** The anxiety of Allied peoples with regard to this matter 

was not abated, however. It became manifest in the many 
interviews that were sought of Gandhiji in order to get enlightenment 
or in order to persuade him to reconsider the steps that he proposed. 
The columns of Harijan were full of questions and answers on this 
subject during the months of May, June, and July, 1942. A few of these 
we have already noticed in course of our interpretation and chronicle 
of the developments that had forced Gandhiji to propose the “orderly 
and timely withdrawal” of British Power from India. 


The anger of a 
section of the 
U. S. Press & 
public 


It was quite natural for Britain to get furious with the demand 
made by him. We can also understand the cause of this fury. The 
demand required such a revolution in the thought and 
the conduct of the ruling classes of Britain, required 
such a sacrifice of conceit and arrogance born of it, 
that we were not surprised at the strength of this 
fury and the vigorous language in which it was 
expressed. We have long been habituated to the manners of the British 
public and its Press. But the reaction of a section of the Press of the United 
States to Gaudhiji’s proposal came as a surprise to many in the country. 
Not that many of us were much impressed with the window-dressing in 
the life of that country. We have discussed in previous volumes of the 
Indian Annual Register, specially those of 1940 and 1941, the many 
ties, mental and material, that bind the two peoples of Britain and United 
States, and traced the development of the many common material 
interests that have made the lattc^r come forward for the defence of 
the former in two World Wars. We can, therefore, understand why a 
section of the Press of the United States should be joining in the howl 
raised by their opposite number in Britain, should be slinging at India and 
her leaders threats and insults. A sample of this method of controversy 
was selected by Reuter from the Herald — Tribune of New York and wired 
for our benefit. We were told by this organ of a section of U. S. A. 
opinion that if India, as represented by Gandhiji, did expect that the 
“United Nations** other that Britain could be frightened into a demand upon 
the latter for a greater concession to nationalist “face** than Sir Stafford 
Cripps had rnade, then they were going to “learn that American public 
opinion which Mr. Gandhi rates so low, does not react that way to 
a stick-up.** 

This ill-mannered outburst came naturally from that section of 
U. S. A. feeling and opinion which has constituted itself as the protector 
Why they have guardian of the various vast assets that Britain 

accepted the commands. Some such development was foreseen by 

British brief public men and publicists long ago. A book on the 

Anglo-American relationship of economic competition 
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has quoted a predecessor in office of Mr. Churchill, William Ewart 
Gladstone, as prepared to accept such a dispensation 

‘‘It is she (the United States) alone who, at a coming time, can and probably 
will wrest from us our commercial supremacy. We have no title, I have no 
inclination to murmur at this prospect. If she acquires it, she will make the 
requisition by the right of the strong and the best. We have no more title against 
her than Venice, Genoa, and Holland against us.” 

In Bertrand Russel’s Prospects of Industrial Civilization we have the 
same reading of the future : 

“It is, of course, obvious that the next Power to make a bid for world- 
eminre will be America. She may not, as yet, consciously desire such a position, 
but no nation with such resources can long resist the attempt. And the 
resources of America are more adequate than those of any previous aspirant to 
universal hegemony.” 

Politicians and diplomats of the United States were not, however, 
as unconscious of the destiny that awaited their country as Bertrand 
Russel thought. We find Joseph Davis, ambassador to Britain during 
World War I. and to the Soviet Republic twenty years later, writing to 
President Wilson in 1917 : 

“Tlie future of the world belongs to us. The English are spending their 
capital ....Now, what arc we going to do with the leadership of the world 
presently when it clearly falls into our hands ? And how can we use the British 
for the highest uses of demo *racy.” 

In an article in the pages of the Empire Review of August, 1941, Lord 
Queensborough wrote : 

The needs of the fiist World War, and the more dire necessities of the 
second World War, have foiccd Great Britain into a position of dependency 
upon Ameiif*an fiieiulshii> and goodwill the Lease & Land Act, and the ceding 
of ceitain ])ovver to America over our territorial bases in her hemisphere, 
have made foimai this dependency, which confeis dignity upon both parties to 
the common bond.” 

But it is not political ambitions alone that have driven the United 
States to assume this responsibility. Finance-capital which seeks outlets 
as naturally as rivers tend towards the sea has been 
'^of^u'*^*fina^ce^ creating conditions for the emergence of U. S. A. 

-capital leadership of the Anglo-Saxon Bloc of world Powers. 

We have seen an estimate of the growing strength 
of U. S capitalism. It showed that in 1913 investment by foreigners 
in America amounted to a little over 1,500 crores of rupees while the foreign 
investments of U. S. citizens were half of that amount only ; in 1903 
foreign holdings of U. S. citizens has risen over 5,000 crores of rupees, and 
those of foreignf^rs in the U S. has risen to a little over 2,100 hundred 
crores of rupees only. This huge accumulation of capital in the hands 
of a single nation — the U. S. A. — has posed a problem for solution 
by the leaders of that country. It has presented to them a strict 
alternative— either their country’s productive power be switched to all 
corners of the globe and American capital becomes instrumental in 
such ‘‘long distance transmission” or American superiority, the Ameri- 
can standard of life, could not be maintained in the long run. This 
alternative has dictated the policy that has brought the U. S. A* into 
Britain’s wars and even into the internal concerns of her far-flung 
empire. Britain represents today, even after the loss of Malaya, 
Burma and Borneo, incalculable riches hidden in the purchasing power 
of 40 crores of Indians, of 6 or 7 crores of Africans, of another 7 
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or 8 crores o£ the “colourless** people of Great Britain, Eire, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. The challenge of the Axis 
Powers to British capitalist-imperialism has thrown it almost helpless 
into the arms of U. S. A. capitalism. And it would be more than human 
for the latter to refuse to exploit this grand opportunity for the use of 
her abounding powers. A U. S. A. publicist has speculated whether 
bis country can more sucessfully make a stand against “the economic 
nationalism of the West” by under- writing the imperialism of Britain, 
by accepting the managing directorship of this firm, than by render- 
ing assistance to “the struggle for economic and political independence 
in the East.’* We have a certain feeling that the dominant classes 
of the United States have made their choice. 


What British 
“die-hards” 
think 


The threats and warnings that appeared in the Press of that 
country during the time of the Cripps Mission to India and the 
months following have given the show of detachment 
away. And we in India need not take a too tragic 
view of the discrediting of the many slogans in the 
name of which Britain and the United States have 
been leading or misleading the “United Nations” today. For us the 
issues of the war in the Far East, at least, have been made vivid 
by what B. H. Parker, an I. 0. S.-man, enjoying a pension from 
India, said in course of a paper read at a meeting of the East India 
Association (London). 

“If our victory destroys Japan as a Power on the Western model we at the 

same time destroy the grounds upon which Indian claims rested, India in 

part claims equality because Japan has risen to equality.’* 


The response or reaction of the Anglo-Saxon leaders of the “United 
Nations” to Gandhi ji’s challenge to the sincerity of their professions 
has not helped to ease feelings in our country. The 
What India conceit and arrogance that have been characteristic of 
China think their conduct has had wider repurcussions. What the 
leaders of the Soviet Bepublic have been thinking and 
saying on the political deadlock in India we do not know, because 
censorship has thrown a smoke-screen around the matter. What China 
feels, thinks and says we know from the Generalissimo’s parting 
message to us in the third week of February, 1942. China’s Foreign 
Minister, T. V. Soong, brother of Madame Chiang Kai-shek, projected 
these on the wider screen of Asia. This he did in course of a 

speech delivered by him in the second week of June, 1942, returning 

thanks for conferring on him the honorary Doctorate of Laws by the 
Yale University : “Asia is tired of being regarded only in terms of 
markets and concessions, or as the source of rubber, tin and oil or 

as furnishing human chattel to work raw materials.’’ 


This sensitiveness of China and India with regard to their status 
in the comity of modern nations has been at the bottom of the 
many disasters that have overtaken the modern 

^envu^eed^by^ world. The tactics of British and U. S. A. politicians 

(J.^S. publicists and publicists do not, however, appear to show that 

they appreciate the danger to world peace from an 
unreconciled India and China. Even in their anxious speculations 

on the shape of the world they would like to have in the near 
future when the smoke of war will have rolled away from over the 
19-b 
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hoe of the earth, they develop b, cariona 4, 

of this was presented to the world in the week of Apnl, 

It was prepared by a Committee headed by Baymond Leslie xfuell, 
chief editor of the weekly, Fortune (New York), belonging to the same 
organisation that runs the two other weeklies Time and Life. The 
Committee was helped by the various editors of these weeklies, and 
obtained “over a period of several months unofficial advice and cri- 
ticism from diplomats of the ‘United Nations’, from U. S officials and 
many an expert on world affairs, internationalists and isolationists 
alike.” The purpose of this round-table discussion was to explore 
the problems of post-war economic, political and social existence and 
arrive at thoughtful, “if still debatable”, conclusions. A pamphlet 
entitled — Relations with Britain — started with three “frank assump- 


tions” : 

(1) The “United Nations’’ will win the war ; 

(2) That in the post-war world the centre of gravity of all military and econo- 
mic power will rest in the U. S. A.; 

(3) That a peaceful world cannot be attained without “profound collaboration 
between the U. S. A. and Britain. 


We are told that the members of the Committee were “no 
imperialists,” as the statement of their belief — political belief — went 
to show : “The time for an American or British 

between^“collect- sense of the word has passed, 

]vi8m”&the “free U.S. can and should work out with Britain and 

enterprise system” the Dominions a programme of leadership, outmoding 
past imperialism, while working toward eventual world 
unity.” Those of us who can remember the slogans with which Presi- 
dent Wilson enthralled the world during the latter part of World 
War I. of the 20th century, can remember how the European leaders of 
the victorious Powers sabotaged these, and can remember how “Mandates” 
were invented to do duty for naked imperialism — those of us who 
remember this betrayal of the world’s hopes, will smile at the 

innocence of Editor Buell’s political belief. This criticism apart, we 
detect in the economic programme drawn up by the Committee, in 
their economic ‘conviction’’, the hint of a conflict between two schools 
of economic thought and two systems of economic organisation which 
may well be the seed-plot of another world war. This “conviction’’ 
has been bifurcated thus : 


(1) That a free enterprise system must be made safe against any assault of 
collectivism ; 

(2) That a “free market area” must be established between the U. S. and 
the United Kingdom, aimed towards universal free trade as the ultimate goal of a 
peaceful world. 


In Vol. 1. of 194:1 of the Indian Annual Register we have 
indicated the various elements that go to make up the economic 
“conviction” of Editor Buell’s Committee. In driving 
home the point of this argument we summarised the 
statistics to support it that had appeared in the 
book — A Trade Policy for National Defence — written 
by Percy BidweU, Director of Studies, Council of 
Foreign Belations, and of Arthur Upgren, Associate Professor of 
Economics at the School of Business Administration in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. We showed how the eager search by U. S. A. 


“Profound collabo- 
ration” between 
U. 8. & the 
United Kingdom 
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leaders of industry and Gnance-capital for a market area*, for 

the maintenance of **free economy** and of the free enterprise system , 
has found its harbour of safety in the British Empire. The argu- 
ment of this part of the present study is our excuse for referring 
again to this book, for quoting the following from it : 

“The British Empire area furnishes the markets and supplies the materials 
which can keep the western Hemisphere a going concern. We are interested, there- 
fore, in preserving the British Empire as a political entity so that its markets may 
remain open to our exporters, and so that its raw materials may remain accessible 
to our importers”. 

Here we get at the material basis of the concern felt by the 
leaders of the United States of America for the people of India and 
China. Japan had shown by her treatment of U. S. trade and 
finance-capital in Manchuria and the territories in China that she 
^ dominates that she entertained no respect for “free 

niT^erstandr^'t^e economy”, for the “free enterprise system.” This 

meaning of this attitude created all the bitterness between these two 

“collaboration” countries and has driven them to the present war. 

Britain has been content to follow U. S. A. lead in 
matters concerning the countries of the Pacific area, and the U. S. A. 
has been found to be acting as the protector of her honour and 
interests therein. The cruel necessities of the present war, specially 
Japan’s victories in Malaya, Burma and Borneo, have extended the 
area of this protection. This is the psychological back-ground of the 
excitement that has been prevailing in the United States over the 

controversy between India and Britain. Indian irritation and resent- 
ment can also be explained by the fear of a rising capitalist-imperia- 
lism that would step into British shoes. The evolution of the development 
which we have indicated above may not be known to many in our 

country. But their instinct has helped them to appreciate this danger. 
When Mr. Churchill repudiated the meaning and application of the 
“Atlantic Charter” to the British Empire, his co-signatory who is 

President of the United States kept silent over it. Since then we 
have had occasion to read reports of many a “fire-side talk” of Mr. 
Boosevelt holding forth on the many “freedoms” that the world would 
bo enjoying as a consequence of the defeat of the Axis Powers. But 

of concrete steps in this behalf in any part of the “subject” coun- 
tries under the rule of Mr. Roosevelt’s co-signatory, we have had no 
sign. Considering this history U. S. concern for India is not 

above suspicion. 

We have tried to trace above the many factors that have broad- 
ened and deepened the sense of frustration that has prevailed in 

India during the first six months of 1942. The handl- 
OoverDment & the problems of the military and civil defence 

helpletsneBB of of India, of the provision of food and clothing for 
the people the millions of this country, of the organisation of 
industries serving the needs of peace and war — the 
handling of these by the bureaucracy in India has not helped to ease 
the situation. As the Japanese marched through north Burma to the 
borders of Assam, as their ships of war rode over the waves of the 

Bay of Bengal, panic seemed to paralyse all coherent activities in 

the country. The masses yielded to the sweep of the current, while 
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the politically-minded amongst the people — the majority of them — made 
futile attempts to harness the powers of the State in India to the 
slowly awakening resolve of the people to do something for the defence 
of their hearths and homes. Lord Linlithgow’s Government did prac- 
tically nothing to encourage and quicken this resolve. When in their 
bewilderment people began to think and talk of **Home Guards”, the 
Government could only say that they had no instructors to train 
*‘Home Guards” for India, and no equipment to put into their hands. 
When it was pointed out that in Britain itself the instructors were 
old soldier-pensioners, that for weapons the civilian people there had 
only “pitch-forks, sharp-edged spades, old swords, shot-guns, pistols 
and revolvers of varying ages, knuckle-dusters and sand-bags — anything 
calculated to stop the enemy if caught unawares’* — the reply of the 
Government was stolid silence, and some sort of a stony stare. The 
fear of “Fifth-Column” people utilizing the “Home Guards” for their 
own purposes may have been partly responsible for this official un- 
responsiveness. As the “martial races” theory of the Army Headquarters 
at Delhi-Simla has killed in the major part of the country all mili- 
tary traditions, we, therefore, find foreign correspondents in early May 
(1942) writing of “the uncertain, undependable Province of Bengal”, 
and of “the doubt that the soft pliant masses of Southern India 
would be much of a help for the military defence of India.” The British 
bureaucracy must have supplied this brief to these correspondents, 
little suspecting that it was a reflection on their own policy — a policy 
that could be responsible for the disgrace that only 20,00,000 persons 
out of India’s 40,00,00,000 population have ever seen a rifle. As this 
military policy has affected even the “civil defence” organization of 
the country, it touched on the whole of the Indo-British disagree- 
ment and made “civil defence” even a problem of politics — a “conten- 
tion” between the self-respect of India and the self-interest of 
Britain. 

This political discontent born of helplessness found the country 
Riging prices prepared to meet the onslaught of the attack on 

struck hard on the the roots of India’s economic life, on the very fibre 
fibre of India’s of its being. Published statistics showed the move- 
ment of mounting prices of the necessaries of life 
during the 33 months of the war. We quote from a statement the 
following index numbers of whole-sale prices : 

August, 1939 ICX). 

Average of 1939— ’40 115. 

Average of 1940 — ’41 119. 

Average of 1941— ’42 144. 

April, 1942 157. 

May, 1942 169. 

June, 1942 182. 


The Government in India has been looking helplessly on this crisis 
in the life of the millions of this country created by the war and 
. intensified by their want of foresight. The needs of 

MTOly •wamte- appears to have monopolized all their thoughts 

ment* activities ; they appear to have had no timd 


to think of the many factors that upheld civilian 
morale — the most important of which is the provision of food and 
raiment for 4he people. Distribution of men and things through the 
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normal channels o£ communication — railways, motor lorries, boats and 
steamers, bullock-carts — has broken down so far as the needs of 
the people are concerned. 200 locomotives and 12,000 wagons 
were reported to have been sent to the Middle East from India, ex- 
plaining part of the dihlculty in our transport system. This aspect 
of the matter was brought out very prominently in the debate ini- 
tiated by Sri Kshitish Chandra Neogy on behalf of the Nationalist Party 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly during its March session at Delhi. He 
cited instances of the remissness of the railway administration in the 
matter of wagon supply even to factories that had been doing war 
work, one of which deserves record. The Indian Mining Federation 
of Calcutta authorized him to state that on a particular day “there 
were not less than 600 wagons standing idle between the East Indian 
Eailway and the Bengal Nagpur Bailway”. The Hon’ble Khan Baha- 
dur Abdul Karim, Minister of Bengal, brought a graver charge in 
course of a discussion held on March 3, 1942, in the Bengal Council ; 

“The position at present was that it was not the price of coal (in the mines) 
that counted, but it was the price of wagon. Whoever succeeded in unrestricted 
competition to pay for the wagon secured the coal**. 


Food front In 
“total war*' 


We have read of the self-complacence of the ruling classes of 
Britain ; in India it has been the theme of more than one Royal 
Commission report. The irony of the thing in the 
present case is that this stringency in food supply 
occurred during the regime of a Governor-General 
whose name has long been associated with agricultural and bovine 
improvement, both in Great Britain and India. He pushed this coun- 
try into a “total war’’ without, it appears, understanding its implica- 
tions, without caring to organise the food front Lloyd George who 
was organiser of victory on the British side during the last great war 
appeared to give more credit for foresight in this respect to Herr 
Hitler, Signor Mussolini, and M. Stalin than to the rulers of what 
has been called the “democratic front”* In course of a House of 
Commons discussion on the food problem in Britain, he called the 
Governments they headed as “war governments” because they had 
regarded war as “inevitable”, because they had prepared for it, and 
also because they had regarded “increased food production as about 
the most important part of their programme for a war ” The British 
Government and their “subordinate branch” — the Government in India 
— have played with the idea of war for about six or seven years 
before the present war caught them unawares, since the days when 
Mr. Baldwin had talked of the frontier of Britain being on the 
Rhine. In India they have also played with the problem of food production 
even after three years of war. 


Lord Linlithgow has been seven years in India , half of his time 
has been peace years when he talked much of rural economy and of 
, the cultivator being the corner-stone of India’s eco- 

ween**^liidia and life ; the other half has been war years when his 

Britain Government has been found helpless in face of soar- 

ing prices, of profiteering, of scarcity of food grains 
that has reached famine conditions in different areas of the country. 
The absurdity of the situation became vivid as we compared the price 
of loaf in Britain with that in our country. The Ministry of Pood 
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in the former announced in March (1942) that the price of a 2-pounds 
(one seer) loaf in the former was 5 pence (about 5 annas) while it 
cost us double that amount. The wheat from which the loaf was 
made in Britain came from a distance of more than 4,000 thousand 
miles of which 3,000 miles of the Atlantic Ocean were infested by 
submarines. And the wheat that came from the Punjab to Bengal, 
for instance, has to move on trains, motor lorries and bullock carts 
over a distance of 1,500 hundred miles only. Since the declaration 
of war any number of Price Control Conferences have been held in 
India, the fifth being held in the second week of April 1942. Con- 
ditions have grown worse with each of them. Price Control attempts 
have failed, increasing the confusion and distress of the people. Any 
benefit from them went to the bureaucracy— the big fish and the 
small fry. For they had not to stand in the queues before shops. 

A ‘*Grow More Food" propaganda was started, the member in charge 
of Lands, Mr. Nalini Eanjan Sarkar, dilating on a planned attack on 
the problem, on the “ ploughing up ” campaign that was reported to 
have notably expanded the area under crops and increased their 
production in Britain, in America and in Russia. The book — Science 
in War — does not support the story of this achievement. They talked 
of “ standard cloth ", samples of which was displayed at the fifth 
Price Control Conference. None of these have appeared in the 
markets and eased conditions for the millions of this country. And 
cotton grows at our door-steps. The same futility attended the 
supply of sugar in a country which produced more of it than it could 
consume. The disappearance of small coins from the markets of India 
has pressed heavily on the life of the poorest in the land who could 
not sell their homely things and buy the homely needs of their 
existence. Trade that enabled the poor man and woman to live was 
thus restricted. 

It is an arguable proposition that a certain amount of discomfort 
and suffering must be our lot in a war whose dimensions are world- 
wide. Technological improvement in the means of 

menrufound^”' transport has made the earth smaller and brought 
equal to “total distant countries nearer one another. And the picture 
war” conditions of the cultivator driving his plough undisturbed by a 
battle being fought somewhere near is a pleasant 

imagineering today. “Black markets*’ flourish as vigorously in India 
as in other countries. Rationing of food threatens to become a habit with 
peoples in all parts of the globe. In Britain the egg ration was 3 
a month ; “ most people have forgotten the taste of cheese or wished 

they could forget it." Restaurants have not served real butter for 

months, and the portions of margarine are ** half the size of a postage 
stamp and nearly as thin." Cauliflowers are a shilling and six pence 
a head. The consequence has been that “ most Britons are already 
thinner — as much as 10 lbs. per man.” This discomfort may appear 
comfortable placed against the back-ground of conditions that prevail 
in the conquered countries in Europe, and in China where more 

than two crores of men, women and children are reported to have 
died owing to scarcity created by war. The self-satisfied bureaucracy in 
India may feel satisfaction that things are not as bad here as in 
other countries. But we are just at the beginning of bard time s. 
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The masses in India have habituated themselves to habits 
of life and comfort that are by modern standards abnormally 
low ; and their acceptance of the decrees either of fate or of the 
Sarkar Bahadur has given the State in India a charter of indiffer- 
ence to what they felt or needed. In other countries the Govern- 
ments have been more careful, if not very much more successful. A 
** Chinese economist *’ writing to an Indian weekly on “ Japan’s war- 
time Economy” has told us of the ineffectiveness of the many 
measures taken by the Government to control and regulate the soar- 
ing commodity prices. The ordinance in Britain that “ limited ” meals 
to “ three courses ’* only and banned the sale of fish, game and 
poultry on “ certain days ” of the week, tells the same story of dis- 
comfort and suffering. Perhaps, no human Government can pass the 
test of a “ total war.” 

But in our country owing to alien leadership of the State the people 
do not feel any exhileration in the many sacrifices that people in 
other countries have been doing. The latter accept 
“Grow More these as part of their duty to their nation ; here in 
Food” campaign India they grudge these sacrifices, and sufferings. “Grow 
More Food” campaigns they watch with a certain air 
of unconcern, because it is led by people who do not know 
the country, do not appreciate its habits of work. Therefore this 
campaign has made so much noise and printed so much “literature” with 
so little to show. “Experts” imported from Britain wilt and wither 
under the Indian sun. But such is the conceit of our rulers that they 
have been importing ship-loads of them. The window-dressing of an 
Indian member presiding over the department has not been able to hide 
the poverty in the counter. The “experts” from Britain judge the re- 
quirements of this country by the standards of a foggy country, and they 
fail, as they have been failing since the beginning of British rule. To 
discuss this “Grow More Food” campaign. It does not require much 
imagination to realize that in the growing of food under war conditions 
the whole attention should be centred on getting the food in the quickest 
possible time. The cultivator is being called upon to plough more lands. 
For that he must be provided with the lands — with more lands ; with 
more labourers to help him ; with many more ploughs ; with many 
more cattle ; with more seed. We have not yet seen an organisation 
equal to such an effort. Land there is in plenty, even Government land. 
But it has remained in the state in which nature left it. Labourers 
there are plenty, but unorganized. Ploughs — the simple Indian plough — 
can be made by any village black-smith and carpenter. Cattle in India 
we have been told number more than there is necessity for. There is 
no assurance that there is enough seed to make a success of this campaign. 
The co-ordination of all these elements of the work that would produce 
more food has been absent. Otherwise, there would not have been 
the wide-spread scarcity that has created bitterness in the country. 
It has been estimated that our shortage in the principal food crops — 
rice and wheat — amount to about 19 crore maunds of rice and about 
1 crore 25 lakh maunds of wheat ; that about 6 crores of people in 
India go without sufficient food during 364 days of the year. The 
demands of “total war” have worsened conditions for them and many 
more crores of our people. 
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We do nob know if the scarcity of food in India has been 
caused by the arrangement undertaken by tlie British Government 
to partly feed the people of Iran, Iraq and the 
lud{a’8food & countries near about ; by the feeding of other peoples 
® ^ ** ^or strategic reasons. We know that Indian troops 

have been fighting in Egypt and the deserts around 
her, that it is expected that India should not only finance a part of their up- 
keep but must arrange for their food carried across the Arabian Sea and 
the Red Sea. We know that India has also to think of feeding the 
60 lakhs of the people of Ceylon included in which are 10 lakhs of 
Indian-born men, women and children, the majority of whom has 
made the island their home for generations. The Government of Cey- 
lon who desire to see the last Indian leave their shores at the quickest 
possible moment appear to have found a new use for their Indians — as 
a lever for the larger importation of rice from India to the homes of 
their people. The nature of this pressure can be understood from the 
fact that the quantity of rice consumed by Indians in Ceylon before 
rationing was introduced was 20 per cent of the total imports ; that 
the percentage allotted to them in April, (1942) is only 11 per cent 
of the imports. Indians in Ceylon who have made what she is economic- 
ally and financially to-day are being required to bo fed from India. But 
their share is gobting less every month. 

In the field of industrial development and organization, in the 
opportunities offered by the war for the starting of new industries in 
India and the expansion of the old, the differences 
Indian induitries between the British bureaucracy and the Indian people 
and British policy has remained as keen as ever. These are as old as 
the East India Company whoso policies and practices 
killed Indian industries. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadeo Govind Banade, 
Romesh Chunder Dutt and William Digby have done pioneer research in 
exposing the processes of this destructive work. No student of affairs, 
Indian or foreign, does question today the truth and validity of this 
indictment ; no writer on India’s life and institutions can pass by this 
fact without commenting on it. One of the latest. Dr. Bhimrao 
Ambedkar, a member of Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Council taken 
into it at its last enlargement, can be quoted in this connection : 

‘‘Ever since the Industrial Revolution, British -Indian tariffs have shaped 
India as a raw material producer for British industry, a market for British 

finished goods British-made goods drove India’s handicrafts out of business, 

forced millions back to the over- populated soil.” 

The bad traditions of those days have been persisting even unto 
these days in the inner counsels of the British empire. The little modern 
industrialism that one finds in India has grown in 
of war-work*?n opposition to these traditions, in spite of the frowns of 
India Burma Sahebs in the Delhi-Simla Secretariat and 

in face of the anger of their opposite numbers in merchant 
offices of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Cawnpore, and the 
other industrial centres of India. Even during the present war when 
India is being proclaimed as the “arsenal” of the “United Nations” in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans areas, this bias has been halting India’s 
industrial efforts on their behalf, and has been a point of contention 
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between the Government and the leading Indian industrialists. 
The latter view with suspicion and apprehension the enthronement 
of British commercial and industrial leaders in the seats of the 
mighty in the various departments called into being in India to serve the 
multitudinous needs of a “ total war In the Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi a member made a grievance of the fact that the appointment of 
purchasers of various war materials had gone invariably to British 
industrialists ; that there is only one Indian name amongst these. 
The list of names is interesting. Mr. Owen Boberts is purchaser of 
wheat and cereals ; Mr. Inskip of hide and leather goods ; the wool 
adviser is Mr. Watts; the adviser on jute fabrics is Mr. Walker; 
the supplier of ghee is Mr. Alopi Pershad. The criticism of this 
British monopoly is another proof that British capitalists and indus- 
trialists who have passed the best years of their life in India, 
making their pile here, have not been able to make themselves into 
Indians, to be accepted as Indians. The ways in which the Delhi-Simla 
bureaucracy tried to give effect to the recommendations of the American 
Technical Mission, popularly known as the Grady Mission after the name 
of its Chairman, Dr. Henry Grady, brought out this spirit of monopoly. 
In the absence of a full report of the Mission submitted to the President 
of the United States, it is not possible to make constructive criticism on 
it. The summary published by the Government of Lord Linlithgow 
has been challenged by American correspondents as inaccurate. Sir Homy 
Mody as Supply Member was spokesman of the Government in this matter. 
His comments giving a summary of the Grady recommendations left 
the impression of a tepid interest in the matter ; he appeared to dismiss 
these with faint praise. The Mission had suggested some sort of a “War 
Cabinet.” Lord Linlithgow gave ft shape in a “War Besources Committee 
of the Council” (his Executive Cou ncil), a re-shuffle of the old Economic 
Sub-Committee of the Governor-General s Executive Council. This War 
Besources Committee consisted of His Excellency the Governor-General 
as its President, His Excellency the Defence Member (the Commander-in- 
chief), the Supply Member (Vice-President), tho Commerce Member, 
the Finance Member and the Communications Member. Four of the 
members are non-Indians ; the Secretary of the Committee also belongs 
to this category. Power and influence in non-Indian hands is thus 
preserved. Besentment with this state of affairs found expression through 
the words of Sir M. Visveswaraya, ex-Dewan of Mysore, and a leader 
of Indian industrialists : “just as the Indian element is entirely absent 
from the higher ranks of the army, navy and air force services, so heavy 
industries have been excluded from the orders placed with Indian 
industrialists or firms. 


There is another factor in this criticism — tho presence during war-time 
of business leaders in Government Directorates raises the question 
of private interests influencing or being in a position to 
^Utieal 65 i?cs influence State policy and practice towards their own profit. 

Their being honorary workers offering their experi- 
ence to the State during a crisis in its life makes the problem deli- 
cate and difficult. During the last great war the Munitions Board 
scandal in India pointed to this danger; during the present war 
there have been instances of it in Britain herself ; there is a record 
19-c 
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that at least one case an important 'Trade* official has been, 
simultaneously with performing his duties in the Ministry, engaged as 
a Trade Representative in negotiating with the Ministry as regards 
the operating margins to be allowed to his own trade/* Bipin 
Chandra Pal in his book — The New Economic Menace to India — 
based on the experiences of the last war, devoted more than one 
chapter to this source of evil. The experiences of the present war 
have not re-assured the world that the evil has been scotched either 
here or outside. 

Here we must conclude our interpretation of the many happenings 
during the first six months of 1942. The attempt to understand and 

explain their significance has not been an easy one. The 
In^rroo^tion minds of crores of people have been disturbed as never 

describ^ India before, except once in 1857, during the last one hundred and 

eighty-six years. The throb of the war drum in Europe 
had left the vast maiority of them indifferent for about two years. 
But Japan’s vaunting ambition and her successes in Malaya and 
Burma, in the Bay oi Bengal, have changed all that. She has en- 
trenched heiself in her new strong-holds, aiming her thunders at India, 
leaving the rulers and the ruled guessing where the blow would fall. 
She had expected that under this threat and under her blockade 
India would “ soften and crumble Tho intervention of the monsoon 
has postponed the realization of this expectation. And India has remained 
the enigma that she has been to history. The British Government 
has elected to carry on without tho support of the “unbribed intel- 
lect” of India. The leaders of organized public opinion in India have 
remained unreconciled to the ways of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
Unprepared and kept untrained by the State policy followed in India 
to face the danger such as Japan has projected, the reaction to it 
on the part of our people has been resentment against the managers 
of this policy, as Prof. Coupland has indicated. This reaction has 
coloured all the thoughts and activities of our people during the 
whole period. At the end of which they appear to have resigned 
themselves to whatever the future might bring, trying to find solace 
and strength in the traditions of their country built up by thousands 
of years of various experiences. Whether this poise will be maintain- 
ed when real danger approached their homes is more than one could 
say. This note of interrogation lengthened over India described her at 
tho end of June, 1942. — Specialty contributed by Sri Suresh 
Chandra Deb, 
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The Government of Bengal 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

A provision of Kb. one crore and twenty-five lakhs for civil defence measures 
and a lump provision of one lakh for promotion of communal harmony are the out- 
standing features of the Bengal Government’s budget for 1942-43, which was presen- 
ted by the Finance Minister, the hon. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee before the 
JBengal Legislative Assembly on the opening day of its budget session at Calcutta 
on me 16th February 1942. 

This is the first budget for the new Ministry which was constituted two months 
ago under the leadership of the hon. Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq. 

The budget discloses a deficit in revenue account of Bs. one crore and five 
lakhs. The year start with an opening balance of one crore and fifteen lakhs which 
is the anticipated closing balance for the current year. Revenue receipts are placed 
at fifteen crorcs seventy lakhs, or fortyone lakhs higher than the revised estimates 
for the current year. The estimate of expenditure on revenue account stands at 
sixteen crores seventy-five lakhs, which is forty-four lakhs greater than the antici- 
pated expenditure in the current year. On the basis of these estimates, the deficit 
on revenue account amounts to one crore and five lakhs. Outside the revenue 
account, the budget anticipates a net surplus of sixty nine lakhs. The joint effect of 
the revenue deficit of one crore five lakhs and the surifius of 69 lakhs in the capital 
and debt deposit section of the budget is to reduce the opening balance by thirty- 
six lakhs. The year is accordingly expected to end with a closing balance of 
seventy-nine lakhs. 

Pointing out that, in a limited sense his budget was in the nature of a “ war 
budget,'* dealing as it did with the schemes of civil defence of considerable magni- 
tude, Dr. Mookheriee explained that in the estimates that he was placing before the 
House, ‘’nation-saving” took the place of “ nation -building ”. After referring to 
the international situation which had brought the war to the very doors of India, 
the Finance Minister observed : “ All parties in the House will agree that, so long 
as the present emergency continues, there can be no diversion of the resources of 
the Province to purposes that can wait. This must be the guiding principle of our 
budgetary plans for the coming year. We must bid adieu for a time-short or long 
as Providence may ordain, to the normal staudaids of peace-time budgeting.” 

Four Crores for Civil Defence 

Out of total estimated expenditure of four crores provided in the next year’s 
budget for civil defence measures, two crores will be required for the payment to 
^ the personnel of various A.B.P. services, thirty-five lakhs for construction of shelters, 
fifteen lakhs for the relief of persons rendered homeless by air attacks, foity-nine 
lakhs for supply of stiirup pumps, respirators, helmets and eye-shields, nine lakhs for 
the civil nursing scheme, five lakhs for expansion of the Fire Brigade, fifteen lakhs 
for organisation of street fire-fighting services, eight lakhs for rescue service, thirty- 
one lakhs for hospital accommodation for air raid casualties in vulnerable areas, 
two lakhs for mass inoculation agaiust cholera and small-pox and six lakhs for the 
establishment of infectious diseases hospitals. 

The revised civil defence expenditure estimates in the current year including 
fifteen lakhs for temporary housing and feeding of persons rendered homeless by air 
attacks, sixteen lakhs for an alternative water supply in Calcutta by means of tube- 
well, nine lakhs for expansion of the Calcutta Fire Brigade, five lakhs for fire-fight- 
ing services in industrial areas outside Calcutta, nine lakhs for protection of essen- 
tial Government buildings and emergency hosnitals by means of bafile-wslls and ten 
lakhs for provision of emergency hospitals ana motor ambulances for the treatment 
of persons injured in air raids. 

One Lakh for Promotion op Communal Harmony 

As regards the lump provision of one lakh under the head. General Adminis- 
tration, for the promotion of communal haimony, the Finance Minister empha- 
sised that it would be one of the foremost endeavours of the present Ministry to 
restore amity and understanding between the two communities that have a 
common interest in the prosperity of the Province. In explaining the reasons 
for increase in expenditure in the current year, Dr. Mookherjee had stated in the 
earlier part of his speech that a heavy drain on the provincial exchequer 
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was cansed by the protracted communal disturbances in the town and the district 
of Dacca. 

After pointing out that the Ministry had barely tLree weeks* time to formu- 
late its budget proposals, Dr. Mookerjee said that a Ministry taking office at 
fag-end of the year did not take over a clean slate but a running concern with 
all its commitments, good and bad, “Some of these commitments”, he said, “may 
well call for reconsideration and revision in the wider interest of the Province. 

I can assure the House that, if on further scrutiny, we are of opinion that it 
will be in the best interests of the Province, to revise any such commitments, 
that revision will be undertaken.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Mookerjee made a fervent appeal for help and co-opera- 
tion from all sections of the people to enable the Ministry to serve the needs of 
the Province. 


Government of the Punjab 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

“The coming year's budget makes a provision of over Rs. one crore to meet 
the situation created by the war, and I make bold to affirm that, when we consider 
our total resources and the exiguousness of provincial finance, this will compare 
favourably with any province in India.** observed Sir Manohar Lai, Finance 
Minister, presenting the budget estimates for 1942-43 in the Punjab Assembly 
at Lahore on the 27th. February 1942. 

The salient features of the Budget, which discloses a deficit of Rs 10 lakhs, 
are the provision of Es. 61 J lakhs for air raid precautions, an additional Rs. 25 lakhs 
for Police, Rs. 14 lakhs for grain compensation allowance on account of the heavy 
rise in prices, Rs. 2 lakhs for war publicity and Rs. one lakh for the promotion 
of communal harmony. 

The revenue receipts are estimated at Rs. 13,53 lakhs and the revenue expen- 
diture at Rs. 13,63 lakhs, resulting in a small deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Sir Manohar Lall said : I’he deficit is due to the fact that a large provision 
of Rs. 61J lakhs had to be made for air raid precautions. If this exceptional 
expenditure had not been incurred, there would be a normal surplus of Rs. 50 
lakhs ; or what would be a more correct way of describing the position— this Rs. 
50 lakhs more would have been available for Government's other activities, mainly 
in the beneficent departments. 

Reviewing the accounts for 1940-41, the Finance Minister" fsaid : “When 
revised estimates were available at this time last year, a surplus of Rs. 24 lakhs 
was in sight. Actually the year has ended with a surplus of Rs. 69 lahhs.” 

Increased Surplus in 1941-42 

Coming to 1941-42, the Finance Minister said that when the estimates were 
presented last year a surplus of Rs. 4J lakhs was expected. About two months 
ago a position of substantial surplus definitely emerged in sight and it was realised 
that the surplus would certainly be not less than Rs. 50 lakhs. The final 
revised estimates would have shown a surplus of over Rs. 85 lakhs but for the 
decision of the I Government to add a sum of Ks. 30 lakhs to the Special Develop- 
ment Fund and create a new fund called the Peasants* Welfare Fund with a sum 
of Rs. 30 lakhs. Even after making this provision of Rs. 60 lakhs and after 
allowing for exceptional expenditure under air raid prteautions of nearly Rs. 16 
lakhs, the year is expected to end with a surplus of over Rs, 25 lakhs. The total 
revenue receipts are now estimated to be Es. 14,19 lakhs as against the budget 
eetimate of Rs. 12,60 lakhs i.e., an increase of Rs. 1,59 lakhs. On the side of 
expenditure the revised estimates disclose a figure of nearly Es. 14 crores as against 
the budget estimate of Rs. 12,56 lakhs, i.e., an increase of Re. 1,38 lakhs, leaving 
a surplus of over Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Estimates foe 1942-43 

As regards the year 1942-43, Sir Manohar Lall said, the ordinary revenue 
receipts of Rs. 1,353 laks marked an advance of Rs. 65 lakhs on the accounts 
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of the year 1940-41. These include Bs. 33,68 lakbs under the head **Tazes on 
income other than corporation tax,” received from the Government of India, Es. 
22,80 lakhs under other taxes and duties and Es. 9,38 lakhs under provincial 
excise. The main fall is under irrigation where the direct receipts show a decline 
of Es. 10 lakhs and working expenses an increase of Ks. 7 lakhs. The 
receipts under the Motor Vehicles Act also show a drop of Es 3 lakhs, which is a 
direct result of petrol rationing. 

Eevenue expenditure proposed for 1942-43 stands at Es. 13,63,50,000. This 
marks a drop of Es. 3l lakhs on the revised estimate for the current year, but 
almost the whole of it is explicable in terms of smaller expenditure on strategical 
roads that were a special feature of the current year, financed from increased 
transfer from the Central Eoad Fund. 

Increased Provision for Industries 

Dealing with the beneficent departments, the Finance Minister said : "Though 
there is an advance of Es. 21 lakhs on the accounts of 1940-41, and of Es. 13 
lakhs on the revised estimate of 1941-42, the expansion has not taken place on the 
scale we all should have desired because of the heavy call of famine and now 
of war. The Industries Department has an additional grant of nearly Es. 4^ lakhs. 
The problems of the production and industrial utilisation of Punjab coals are 
to be studied, cottage and small-scale woollen industries are to be developed, 
subsidies under the Punjab State Aid to Industries Act, 1935, to the extent of 
Es. 75,0CX), are to be given and a huge glue factory at a cost of Es. IJ lakhs 
IS to be established.” 

Dealing with irrigation, the Finance Minister' said that during the current 
year a sum of Es. 32 lakhs had been provided for the Thai project and in the 
next the provision stood at Es. 55 lakhs. 


Government of Sind 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

A revenue deficit of Es. 15,27 lakhs is revealed in the budget estimates for the 
year 1942-43 which were presented before the Sind Legislative Assembly at Karachi 
on the 4th. March 1942. 

The total revenue is estimated at Es. 4,80,74.000 and the expenditure charged 
to revenue at Es. 4,96,01,000. This deficit is proposed to be met from the free 
balance which at present amounts to Es, 1,27,29,000. No fresh taxation is proposed. 

Major heads of expenditure include Es. 13 lakhs on irrigation schemes and 
A.E.P. and civil defence for the province get an appropriation of Es. 10 lakhs. 

The province has benefited from the large expansion of war industries in the 
country and the large expenditure on supplies not merely on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India but also on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and the Allied 

Governments and Sind’s share of income-tax revenue has risen considerably. The 
estimated revenue under this head is Es. 17,10,000 against Es. 14,54,000 in 1941-42 
and has become, next to the land revenue and the provincial excise, the most im- 
portant source of revenue for the province. 

The estimates under civil defence include Es. 2,25,000 for air-raid ])recautions 
Es. 29,000 for civic guards, out of which Es. 10,000 is recoverable from the Govern- 
ment of India, and Es. 7,65,g00 on civil defence works. A sum of Es. 2 lakhs is 

earmarked for construction of air-raid shelters for the civil population at Karachi, 
Es. 125,000 on A.E.P. for public utility services in Karachi, Es. 3 lakhs for fire- 
fighting in Karachi, Es. 40,000 for A.E.P. measures in Sukkur and Es. 1 lakh for 
A.E.P. in connection with electrical undertakings. 

The rationing of petrol supply has afiected the provincial revenues in the com- 
ing year to the extent of nearly Es. 1} lakhs under the Motor Vehicles Act and the 
Bind Bales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act, due to the fall in the number of motor 
vehicles anticipated and the difficulty in importing motor cars because of the inter- 
national situaUon, 
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A special provisiou for a sum of its. 100,000 has been made in the budget this 
year for the promotion of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Lloyd Babbage debt 

The Lloyd Barrage debt position is very satisfactory. The current year marks 
the end of the interim period. Before the introduction of regular funding of the 
the Lloyd Barrage debt up to March 31, 1942, the repayment of debt is entirely 
dependent on receipt from the system. From the next year, however, the debt is to 
be refunded by the payment of fixed blocks of capital beginning with Rs. 75 lakhs 
and decreasing gradually together with interest at a fixed rate of 4} per cent on all 
debt outstanding in each year. In 1940*41 Sind was able to repay more than Rs. 75 
lakhs and again in the current year it hopes to re pay considerably more than 
Rs. 75 lakhs, thanks largely to increased realisation :of instalments of Malkano. 
From 1942-43 onwards, if the barrage yields more than is required to meet the fund- 
ing arrangements, the surplus goes to the benefit of provincial revenues. If, how- 
ever, there is a short fall, the deficit must be made good from provincial revenues. 

So far as the next year’s budget estimates are concerned, it is expected that 
the revenue receipts of the Lloyd Barrage system will .be sufficient to repay the in- 
terest plus Rs. 75 lakhs and yield a small balance of Rs. 3 lakhs. From the latest 
review of the prospects of the system, it is expected that for the next five years 
receipts will produce sufficient revenue to cover the debt charges. 

No FBESH taxation 

Though no fresh taxation is proposed, the Government expect that if the Bill 
before the Assembly to amend the Local Boards Act is passed in this session it 
would add Rs. 2,25,000 towaids their revenue, by way of Government’s share of the 
local fund cess for improvement and maintenance of the local board roads. 

Sind has now completed almost six years as a separate province and nearly 
five years of autonomy. During this period, Sind has not merely been able to pay 
its way but has been able to build up a reassuring balance. It has met all its 
obligations and can continue to do so. 

A word of caution is, however, sounded in the budget note. “ The war situa- 
tion is liable at any moment to give rise to expenditure on a very considerable scale 
on measures of defence which brook no postponement. -There is also the ever present 
fear of inflation which has already begun to lift its ugly head. It should also ^ 
remembered that the province was separated when India as a whole was beginning to 
recover from a deep depression and the past six years cover an upward curve of the 
trade cycle. The fucure years may not reveal such satisfactory financial results as 
have been achieved in the last five or six years. Nevertheless there is reason to 
suppose that the province will be able to keep an even keel and ride successfully the 
inevitable ups ana downs of the financial sea.” 


Government of Bombay 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

A provision of Rs. 50 lakhs for any intensified A.R.P. measures that may!become 
necessary and of a further amount of Rs. 20 lakhs for other expenditure indirectly 
arising from the war is made in the Bombay Government Budget estimates for 
1942-43. The estimates provide for a revenue surplus of Rs. 98,000, the revenue 
receipts being Rs. 1,518,16 lakhs and expenditure being Rs, 1,517,18 lakhs. 

It has been decided that all existing forms of provincial taxation should con- 
tinue during the Budget year. 

In regard to the Urban Immovable Property Tax, the rates of which were 
reduced at the commencement of the current year from 10 to 8 per cent and from 
5 to 4 per cent, account has been taken of a further slight reduction in rates, viz., 
from 8 to 7f per cent and from 4 to 3i per cent, with effect from April 1, 1942. 
The reduction corresponds to an increase of Rs. 4 lakhs in the extra revenue anti- 
cipated to accrue to the Government on account of the relaxation of Prohibition 
measures. This extra revenue was placed at Rs. 24 lakhs for 1941-42 and is expec- 
ted to be Rs. 28 lakhs for 1942-43. In pursuance of the stated policy of the Govern- 
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meat tbe beneSt of the extra reveaue so accruing is to be passed on this bodj of 

taxpayers. ^ « r-. 

Governor Explains Budget Details 


His Excellency Str Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay explained the Budget 
proposals to a press conferenee in the Secretariat on the 27th. March 1942. His Excellency 
said that the year 1941-42 had from the financial point a view been very satisfactory. 
The revised estimates of Revenue and Expenditure based on the results of eight 
months showed a surplus of Rs. 137,79 lakhs as against a surplus of Rs. 65,000 
anticipated at the time of the Budget. The moat important sources of increased 
revenue were Income-tax, Provincial Excise, Land Revenue, Stamps and Forests. 
On account of increase in the total amount of income-tax to be distributed by the 
Central Government to the Provinces, Bombay’s shaie of income-tax receipts was 
Rs. 50.20 lakhs more than was anticipated at tbe time of the Budget. 

Provincial excise had given Rs. 42.03 lakhs more, due largely to increased con- 
sumption both of country and foreign liquor. His Excellency explained that of 
this amount only Rs. 4 lakhs could be attributed to the changes made in the Prohi- 
bitition policy during the year 1940-41. Land revenue collections showed an increase 
of Rs. 28.93 lakhs over the Budget figure. 'J'he war did not seem to have affected 
the volume of business transactions as much as was anticipated, and there was an 
addition of Rs. 20.90 lakhs under Stamps.’ The sale of trees uprooted by a cyclone 
and supplies of timber to the army and railway had caused an increase of Rs. 21.27 
lakhs in the receif)ts under ‘ Forests.’ 

Provision is made in the new Budget for transfer of Rs. 100 lakhs to the 
Special Development Fund, Rs. 94.000 for the establishment of a pre-cadet school at 
Poona for giving preliminaiy training to candidates for emergency commissions, 
who are not up to the standard required for the army, Rs. 12 lakhs estimated in- 
cTease for the grant of a dearness allowance to Government servants drawing below 
Rs. 50 a month in Bombay and Rs. 35 a month in the mofnssil, and an increase of 
Rs. 19 lakhs towards social services. In this Budget provision has also been made 
for setting apart Rs. 22J lakhs to form the nucleus of a Post-War Reconstruction 
Fund. 

His Excellency added it was not proposed to borrow and a reserve had been 
kept in hand of Rs. 161 lakhs in cash and Rs. 7.5 lakhs in securities. Other alloca- 
tions made in the Budget include Rs. 208 lakhs for education, which includes 
Rs, 85,000 as additional grants to local aiithonties for compulsory education ; 
Ks. 46.000 as direct grants to primary schools under the mass literacy scheme : 
Rs. 55^ lakhs for Medical Relief; Rs. 56 lakhs towards Public Health, which in- 
cludes Rs. 15 lakhs for village water supply ; Rs. 114.25 lakhs as grant for roads 
next year, including repairs to original works, and Rs. 10.5 lakhs grant for the 
Industries Department. It is proposed to spend Rs. 14 lakhs towards minor iriiga- 
tion works. 

Air Raid Precautions 


His Excellency said that the sum of Rs. 50 lakhs allotted to A.R.P. work in 
the Budget includes Rs. 3 lakhs to deal with casualties in case of raids, Rs. 64 lakhs 
for the purchase of trainer pumps and tenders to deal with fires, an appreciable 
amount for the construction of 48 static tanks in the City and for the reopening of 
most of the 1,600 wells and sinking of tube-wells, Rs 13 lakhs for the purchase of 
materials for A.R.P., including ten million sand bags, and Rs. 8 lakhs for 
protecting municipal water mains and sewage installations. 

Public Health schemes which the Government have undertaken for the current 
financial year include a scheme for serum manufacture at the Haflfkine Institute, 
tbe appointment of a staff for dealing with epidemics, malarial survey and the 
establishment of a permanent malarial organisation, 


Government of Behar 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

An apparent surplus of Es, 62,83.000 is envisaged in the Budget Estimates of 
the Bihar Government for the year 1942-43 published from Patna on the 84th. 
Hareh 1*42. The total estimated revenue for 1942-43 is Ks. 6,43.25.000 against an 
expenditure of Rs. 5,80,42,000. 
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The eatimeted revenue for 1942-43 ia Be. 6,4^,25,000 ns against Be, 6.50,99,000 
for 1941-42, There is a drop of Bs, 12 lakhs under industiies mainly du4 to a 
decrease of Rs. lakhs in receipts from cess on sugar cane and of Ks. 3| lakhs in 
the provincial share of the jute export duty. Forests have gone down by Rs. IJ 
lakhs and Police by 12 lakhs. Bihar’s share of the income-tax revenue is, however, 
expected to be Rs. 13 lakhs better than the revised figure of 1941-42. 

A large part of the surplus is due to the very appreciable increase in the share 
of income-tax receipts and this, in turn, has mostly resulted from war conditions. 

On the debit side, very heavy expenditure is anticipated on civil defence 
measures including expenditure on air raid precautions. 

According to the revised estimates for 1940-41 there was to have been a sur- 
plus on revenue account to the extent of Rs. 6,48,000. Actually there has been a 
revenue surplus of Rs. 3,02,400 due to a slight improvement of revenue (IJ lakhs) 
under diflTerent heads and to a decrease in expenditure of Rs. 22 lakhs. 

The year 1941-42 will close with a total balance of Rs. 3,40,50 000 including 
Rs. 2,00,00,000 in the cash balance investment account of which Rs. 1,31,40,000 is 
ordinary balance and Rs. 1,59,10,000 other balance for specified purposes or in depo- 
sit accounts. There is an estimated increase of Rs. 46,46,000 in the former and of 
Rs. 43,98,000 in the latter. 


Government of The Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

The budget of the C. P. and Berar Government for 1942-43 published from 
Nagpur on the 24th. March 1942 discloses a surplus of Rs. 3,24 lakhs. The revenue 
is estimated at Rs. 526.62 lakhs and expenditure on Revenue Account at Rs. 
523.38 lakhs. 

The accounts for the year 1940-41 closed with a Revenue surplus of Rs. 29.93 
lakhs. The revised estimates for 1941-42 show a revenue surplus of Rs. 4 52 lakhs, 
an improvement of Rs. 2.54 lakhs over the Budget estimates. 

In the Budget for 1942-43, a lump provision is made for the present of four 
lakhs for air raid precautions and for providing hospital accommodation to air raid 
casualties. There has been a considerable improvement in the Ways and Means 
position. 

The year 1942-43 is expected to commence with an opening balance of Rs. 89.03 
lakhs and to close with a balance of Rs. 108.55 lakhs. 


Government of The United Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

The United Provinces’ fourth budget since the outbreak of the war estimates a 
surplus of over four lakhs. The Budget was published from Lucknow on the 
19th. March 1942. 

The budget has an opening balance of Rs. 1,26,01,000. The revenue receipts 
total Rs. 17,12,32,000 and charges amount to Rs. 17,08,30,000 leaving a surplus of Rs. 
4.02 lakhs. 

The year 1940-41 finished more favourably thah was anticipated and at the 
close there was a balance of Rs. 2,49 lakhs or Rs. 1,19 lakhs better than the budget 
estimates. In 1941-42 when the Government first considered the revised estimates 
of receipts and expenditure, a revenue surplns of Rs. 92 lakhs was anticipated, 
nearly half of which was a direct result of the war. The Government then thought 
it prudent to set aside the naajor portion of the anticipated surolus in such a way 
that it might be available in future for emergency purposes. With this end in view 

19(d) 
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they created a Revenue Reserved Fund, the primary object of which would be to 
finance expenditure on Civil Defence. 

Revenue receipts for 1942-43 have been taken at Rs. 17,12 lakhs, an increase of 
Rs. 03 lakhs on the revised estimates of the current year. There will be no fresh 
taxation. Capital expenditure is beinp restricted as ranch as possible and has been 
taken at Rs. 33 lakhs. The result of all transaction will be an improvement of Rs. 89 
lakhs, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 215 lakhs. In the current and coming years 
this province will receive Rs. 1,07 lakhs more as its share from Income-tax. The 
first charge on this unexpected windfall will be the expenditure on Civil Defence 
and other purposes connected with the war. The Governor has decided that sixty 
lakhs from the surplus of the current year and another forty lakhs should be 
placed in the Revenue Reserve Fund on this account, and it is hoped that the 
Government will be able to meet all expenditure on civil defence in the present and 
coming years, which is at present estimated at Rs. 75 lakhs but may be consider- 
ably more, without having recourse to any contribution from the Government of 
India. 

Estimate for receipts from forests for the coming year is Rs. 90 lakhs and the 
large increase is due to the orders for timber from the Supply and Defence 
Departments. 

Increase in Police Force 

Of the provincial departments, the one most affected by the war was the Police 
Department the expenditure on which rose from Rs. 175 lakhs in 1939-40 to Rs. 181 
lakhs in 1940-41. The budget estimale for the current year is Rs. 189 lakhs and the 
estimate for the coming year is Rs. 211 lakhs. The most important recent 
development was the formation of special armed constabulary, which alone accounted 
for twelve lakhs of rupees, besides the money spent on the expansion of the regular 
police force. Expenditure on jail was unusually heavy owing to the abnormal num- 
ber of prisoners and the high prices of grain. 

The Government proposes to spend Rs. VI lakhs iluiing the coming year over 
maintenance and repair of communications. The Department of Industries will have 
at its disposal during the coming year a sum of Rs. 91 lakhs, * which is fourteen 
lakhs more than the current year’s estimates. The explanation is the large orders 
for blankets, locks and camouflage nets and other smaller orders received from the 
Government of India. The activities of the Department are to be further expanded 
with the object of developing small scale industries to meet war demands. 

Total liabilities at the end of the current year are estimated at Rs, 37,08 
lakhs and at the end of the budget year at Rs, 37,46 lakhs. The increase is entirely 
due to the expectation of a large issue of bonds under the Encumbered Estates Act. 
The ways and means position has been exceptionally easy throughout the current 
year and is likely to remain so next year. The U. P. Government now hold about 
one and a half crores worth of defence loans. 


Government of Madras 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

The Madras Presidency’s Budget for 1942-43, published from Madras on the 
leth. March 1942 estimates the revenue at Rs. 18,97,87 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Rs. 18,94,28 lakhs, leaving a small surplus of Rs. 3,59 lakhs. 

Explaining the reasons why no reduction in taxation is proposed, the Govern- 
ment state : 

“The Government have considered very carefully whether the favourable 
revenue situation in which they find themselves justifies any reduction of taxation 
or the suspension of any of the commercial taxes. They have come to the con- 
clusion that the course of events during the coming year is so uncertain that 
there is a possibility that revenues may be seriously affected, that expenditure on 
Air Raid Precautions or on relief of distress may far exceed what has been pro- 
vided, and for this reason they have reluctantly come to the conclusion that any 
such proposal must be abandoned and that aU resources must be conserved for 
empmment in any emergency which may develop.” 

The budget estimates provide for the grant of usual land revenue concessions 
and for the continuance of all the existing taxes at their present rates, Owing 
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to the uncertainty of the political situation no provision has been made for a 
Ministry or for the pay or travelling allowances of t^e Members of the Legislature or 
for elections to the Provincial Legislative Assembly. Provision has, however, been 
made for the revision of electoral rolls and for the triennial elections to the 
Legislative Council. 

An increase of Rs. 19,20 lakhs is anticipated in the Income-tax revenue, while 
the revenue from Provincial Excise is expected to fall by Rs. 29,08 lakhs. The 
Revenue from the Motor Vehicles and Petrol Taxes shows a decrease on account 
of petrol rationing. On the expenditure side, provision has been made for payment 
to local bodies of an additional toll compensation amounting to Rs. 22.57 lakhs for 
payment of an additional contiibution of Rs. 9.75 lakhs to the Sinking Fund, for 
a block grant of Rs. 5.76 lakhs, inclusive of the half grant expected from the 
(Government of India, for the relief of groundnut cultivators, and for an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 15.00 lakhs for the relief of distress among handloom weavers. A sum 
of Rs. 60.10 lakhs has been provided for expenditure on Civil Defence measures, 
while additions to the Police Force arc also to be made to bring it up to the 
strength considered necessary to deal with any emergency. 

Provision has been made for schemes of new ex^ienditure involving a net 
liability of Rs. 41.24 lakhs non-recurring and Rs. 22.23 lakhs recurring and an 
expenditure in 1942-1943 of Rs. 28.85 lakhs non-recurring and Rs. 17.67 lakhs 
lecurring. 

Provision has been made for the multiplication of good cotton seeds and 
their distribution to ryots who grow cotton, for the creation of five new posts to tour- 
ing Veterinary Assistant Surgeons and for the opening of four new veterinary 
dispensaries and also for the establishment of village shearing and grading centres 
in the tracts of the Province where woolly sheep are bred and for the opening 
of a buffalo-breeding station at Prattur in Guntur district. Nearly Rs. 10 lakhs 
have been provided for new educational schemes, which include grants to the 
Annamalai and Andhra Universities, provision for opening of a B.Sc. Course in 
‘‘Home Science” in Queen Mary’s College, Madras, grants for the opening of new 
schools, hostels and forms, teaching, building and equipment grants to local bodies 
for public libraries and for acquisition of play-grounds. A sum of Rs. 2,19 lakhs 
is provided for further extension of the facilities for education and the provision 
of midday meals for school children among the communities eligible for help by 
the labour Department, for the construction of more wells and for the acquisition 
of house-sites for them. 


G 0 V e r n m e n t of Orissa 

Financial Statement for 1942^ — 43 

A revenue eurplue of Es. 12,000 was revealed by the budget proposals* of the 
Government of Orissa for the year 1942-43 which were placed in the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly at Cuttack on the 5th. March 1942 by the hon. Pandit Oodavaris 
Misra, Finance Minister. The total revenue for the year is estimated at 

Rs. 1,97,07,000 while the total expenditure on revenue account amounts to 

Rs. 1,96,95.000. 

Outside the revenue account, the budget anticipates a receipt of Rs, 4,29.00 
lakhs and expenditure of Rs. 3,91.81 lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs. 37,19 lakhs. 
The combined effect of the revenue surplus of Rs 12,000 and the surplus of 

Rs. 37 19 lakhs in the capital-debt-deposit section is that the opening balance of 
Rb. 12.2 lakhs at the beginning of the year will be raised to Rs. 49,59 lakhs at the 
end of the year which will be the closing balance of the year’s budget. 

On the revenue side, a drop of about Rs. 4.87 lakhs is expected under land ”, 
mainly on account of arrear payment to local bodies in South Orissa for land and 
cesses collected on their behalf amounting to about Rs. four lakhs. Forest revenue 
is likely to fell by Rs. 0.91 lakhs, the primary reason being that extra sales of 

timber for supply to the War Board may not be on such a large scale as in the 
current year. 

On the expenditure side, one of the noticeable features is the provision of 
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Rs. 3.36 lakhs for civil defence. Provisioos under Education, Agriculture, industries 
and Medical have been increased by Rs. 0.49 lakh, Ks. 0.58 lakh, Es. 0.54 lakh and 
K«. 0.55 lakh respectively. Expenditure under “ Police ” is expected to be Rs. 0.58 
lakhs more than in the current year. 

After explaining the budgetary position of the province, the Minister referred 
to the various schemes which the Government proposed to give effect to for the im- 
provement of education in the province. The schemes included opening of a pre- 
medical course of study in biology at the Ravenshaw College, introduction 
of vocational and industrial education in the middle English and middle schools 
managed by local bodies and conversion of the Board Higher Elementary Schools 
at Koranuv into a Middle English School. 

Pandit Misra said that the expenditure under *' Education ” had increased. 
But the problem still lay where it had lain when the province was created six years 
ago. Little in the field of education can be done without solving the most impor- 
tant qiiesiion of inaugurating a University of our own There is a widespread 
feeling that a University should be started immediately. I am trying to expendite 
preliminaries and to come before the House within a few months’ time, with a Uni- 
versity Bill drafted on the lines suggested in the report of the University Committee 
and also with a supplementarv demand for the necessary money.” 

Referring to public health, Pandit Misra informed the House that a provision 
had been made in the Budget for the appointment of Committee for establishing 
a link between the Public Health Department and the public. Pandit Misra also 
referred to the various schemes proposed to be undertaken by the Government du- 
ring the ensuing year for the improvement of agriculture and industries in the 
Province. 

Civil defence 

Dealing with civil defence measures, Pandit Misra said that theirs was now a 
full-fledged province which must be able to carry on its civil defence as worthily as 
possible. So far as military defence was concerned, necessary preparations were 
bijiiig made. “The Government are conscious of their responsibility at the present 
ciisis. Therefore, necessary funds are being provided even at the sacrifice of nation - 
building developments; because nation saving is moie important than nation build- 
ing. 1 assure the honourable members that everything possible within our means 
will be done to ward off danger.” 

Concluding, Pandit Misra observed : “ We have long and probably too long 
relied on external protection. That has unfortunately proved now to be the weakest 
spot in our national character, a fact which is being realised by our rulers in 
Britain. However, we must prove that in spite of our want of equipment, the 
defence of our province is our first concern.” 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 18th. February to 2nd. April 1942 

C.-iN-C.’s Tribute to Indian Army 


The Council of State held the first meeting of the Budget Session at New 
Delhi on the 18th. February 1942. The President welcomed the Commander-in - 
Chief who took his seat to-day and added he had no doubt that he would 
follow in the footsteps of his two immediate j-iredecessois. 'Ihe following is the 
statement of His Excellency General Sir Alan Hartley, the Commander-in -Chief : 

“Sir, as one who has served in the Indian Aimy for nearly loity years, and 
whose proud privilege it is to conclude that service as Commandei-in-Chief, it 
is, as hon’ble membeis must appreciate, a source of great piide and satisfaction 
to have seen that the aimy acquit itself with outstanding distinction in this greatest 
war of all time. Unlike my two distinguished piedecessois, I have not, so far, 
had the opi)ortunity of seeing or commanding foimations of Biitish and Indian 
troops from this countiy in the actual fields of operation against the Axis. But, 
many of the units whose skill and deteimination were, in a large pait, lesj onsible 
for some of the most outstanding victoiies achieved by the Biitish Commonwealth 
in the Middle East, previously served with me on our Noith-West Frontier. 
I know them, and I know tlie stuff of which they aie made, and I never doubted 
that their performance would fail to equal that ot any of their comrades in the field. 

“Events have moved fast and far since my piedecessor, Geneial Wavell, 
in last November, gave an account, to this house, of the achievements of Indian 
troops in the various theatres of war. A few days after he spoke to you last 
November, General Auchinleck struck at the Geiman and Italian armoured 
strength arrayed on the bordeis of Cyrenaica. It was the fiist offensive in the 
shape of an armouied and aerial blitz, which the Commonwealth has been in 
a position to launch since the war began. Scarcely tliiee weeks later Japan, 
while talking peace, dealt those heavy and tieacherous blows which spread the 
the flames of war to the Far East. On both the fronts, which as you know we 
have always alluded to as the bastions of India’s defence, and which, as long 
as they are securely held, prevent active warfare reaching the shoies of India, 
In4i^n and British foimations from this country were immediately involved. 
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But while to the West, our troops repeated the triumphs of Sidi Barrani. East 
Africa, Syria, Iraq and Iran, those in the East were exposed to the concentrated 
might of a great and long prepared military and n^al Power. 

Indian Troopo* Heroism in Malaya 

“The self-sacrifice and the heroism of those from India who fought step by 
Btep as they withdrew, in the face of overwhelming odds, on the Blnlayan Feninaula, 
merit no Jess recognition than the great part played by the 4th Indian Vivision 

in North Afrif*a. a- 

The hoii’ble members will not expect me to des(*i'il)e in detail the actions in 
which the 4th Indian Division so distinguished itself in the battle with General 
Bommel. Suffice it to say that the Division never failed to achieve the successive 
objectives for which it was made responsible. The reduction of Bidi Omar and 
Libyan Omar, the battle of Bir el Giibi, and the final full-dress action in the 
vicinity of Gazala represented the four main stages, from the Division’s point of view, 
of the giant operation, which broke the hold whi^h the Axis then hail in Cyrenaica. 

“It is fitting too, I conceive, that due recognition should be given on the 
floor of this House to the magnificent fighting spirit and achievements in this 

P articular 0 ])eration of the Biitish Battalions and Biitish Gunners with the 4th 
ndian Division. The Koyal Sussex Regiment at Sidi Omar, the Camerons at El 
Gubi, and the stand of the BufiTs at Gazala, were outstanding contributors to 
the success and to the liigh tradition of the 4th Indian Division. Nor must we 
forget the artillery. In many respects, the battle in Cyrenaica turned out to be 
a gunners’ battle, and to them goes no small share of the credit for the destruction 
of a high proportion of the German and Italian armoured formations. 

“As hon’ble members must have seen in the newsp'apors, the 4th Indian Division 
was actively engaged in maintaining contact with the enemy on the Egyptian border 
throughout the jiaiise between June of last year and the middle of November. 
There were a series of small actions arising from patrols seeking to find out 
as much as jiossible about the enemy’s dispositions. When our assault in November 
began, the 4th Indian Division first deprived the German raiding column 
of a tank-proof sanctuary provided by the fortified positions round Sidi Omar. 
Following further successes, at Liliyan Omar, the division drove on as the leaders 
of the inlantiy advanced behind the Biitish Armoured forces, and finally became 
involved in the puisuit of the defeated Axis armies fioin Gazala onwards. Taking 
the coastal route by Derna and Giovanni Berta, units of the division beat down 
in quick succession every delaying position the enemy tried to hold and lost little 
time in reaching Cirene, Barce and Benghazi. 

Syrian Operations 

“Formations from the Fourth Indian Division, particulaily the Fifth Indian 
Infantry Brigade, which was involved in the Syrian opeiatious have been almost 
continuously in the action since late in 1940. And never once have their exemplary 
discipline and fighting spirit flagged. 

“Reference must also be made here to certain units of the Fifth Indian Divi- 
sion which accomplished a striking thrust, fiom Biwa, in the south of the Egyptian 
desert and captured the Italian garrison of the useful but lonely oasis of Jalo 
far in the interior of Cyrenaica. That little operation was carried out with a dash 
and determination which achieved a well deserved and conspicuously inexpensive 
success. 

‘By this time General Rommel had withdrawn south of Jedabya where a 
combination of terrible weather and communications which were streteffied to 
many hundreds of miles prevented General Auchinleck from following him up in 
force. The bon. members will recall that, at the beginning of our Western Desert 
Offensive in November last, rain in Cyrenaica seriously handicapped ^e German 
Air arras giving support to their ground forces. Unprecedented storms and rain 
swept over Cyrenaica in January where this time it was our forces who had to 
suffer all the impediment of bogged communications, and unserviceable aerodromes. 
As a result. General Rommel was able to reform his battered units and with the 
help of reinforcements, which had got through at some cost across the 
Mediterranean, to launch a counter-offensive against the forwaid units of the Eighth 
Army. This counter-offensive began in early January. The Fourth Division for 
which there had been some prospect of well-earned rest and respite at Benghazi, 
naturally became again immediately involved and fighting took place. 

“The Seventh Indian Infantry Brigade was south of Benghazi and was cut off 
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by columns of German tanks which cut the road north of the town. Efforts by 

the remainder of the Fourth Indian Division to break through to the rescue of the 

beleaguered party were unavailing and it appealed that the vmole of the Seventh 
Brigade and also a part of the Fith Brigade would be lost. For two days there 
was silence, and the worst was feared. Then the Seventh Biigade suddenly appeared 
back in our lines west of Tobruk. It is one of the most thrilling stories of the war. 
The brigade was led out of the trap, not to the north and east as the Germans 
expected, but to the south-west. Bight through the German lines they went, and, 
then turning east, made their way back. On the way they frequently passed enemy 
columns ; but by a combination of bluff and boldness managed to deceive the 

Germans and so got through safely. Full details are not yet available, but it is 

believed that most of this personnel of the Brigade have escaped, although they 
lost a certain amount of vehicles and equipment. 

“In the meantime, the remainder of the Fourth Indian Division was carrying 
out a fighting retreat to the noith of the hills. Closely followed by the enemy, who 
constantly attempted to encircle them or break through the rear guards, the Fifth 
and Eleventh Indian Infantry Brigades safely rejoined the main body of the Eighth 
Army near Gazala. This retreat was excellently carried out. I can now say that 
the military education of this great division is complete ; for now they have 
had their first experience of what a retreat means. 

Tribute to the 4th. Indian Division 

“I should like to tell the hon. Members what a highly placed British service 
officer on a visit from the Middle East to Delhi said to me the other day about the 
Fourth Indian Division. He said that it was the finest fighting formation at pre- 
sent in the Empire. It is pleasant to hear that from a completely unprgudiced ob- 
server. And in a message received from the Middle East a week ago, I was de- 
lighted to read that, in spite of their present setbacks, the morale of this famous 
Division is just as high as ever. 

“I must now turn to the grim picture on our Eastern flank. Here our Indian 
soldiers have been engaged in a number of retreats and desperate defence, and I 
fear our losses have been heavy. The fiist serious reveise, in which Indian troops 
shared with British and Canadians a heavy sacrifice, was in Hong Kong. There the 
Fifth Battalion, the Fourteenth Punjab Regiment, the Hong Kong-^ingapore Royal 
Artillery and medical personnel, were involved in the capitulation after a shoit, but 
detei mined, struggle. They had to hold great frontages with little force — four miles 
to a battalion. They had been faced by odds of about four to one without any air 
support at all. A contiibutory cause of the surrender was the destruction of the 
water-supply. The garrison had done its best. It is an honourable defeat. A 
British Aimy officer who managed to escape has s^ioken enthusiastically of the 
great fight put up by our Indian soldiers. 

“To turn to another theatre of war. In North Malaya Gurkha and British 
Battalions, including Indian States Forces Battalions, met the initial Japanese on- 
slaught. Without any declaration of war, the Japanese launched large forces, 
amounting to four divisions, from Southern Siam and diove bald-headed for 
Northern Malaya. Admirably equipped for the purpose and with large numbers 
which enabled them to hold strong bodies on the coast in the rear of our positions, 
their direct assault could not possibly be stemmed for any length of time with the 
forces at our dispoal* As hon. members are well awaie, the enmy had, in addition, 
superiority at sea and in the air. The fall of Singapore is a great though not 
crushing defeat. I have few details of the actual events in which our men took 
part, and how it is unlikely that we shall know the full story until later. 

At Singapore and Burma 

“You will have seen in the papers to-day the list of units present in Singapore. 

I must not give any further details ; as to do so would meiely give the Japanese 
information with which to check their captuies. It is not likely that any whole 
units have escaped but small parties may have been able to get aw^ay. 1 cannot, 
however, hold out much hope. The loss of these biave men, as well as of their 
valuable equipment, is, or course, most seiious. There is just one thing I should 
like to mention. Fantastic stories have been put about by the enemy of desertions 
by Indian troops. All I can say is this. Far from deserting in tlie heartbreaking 
conditions in which they found themselves, large bodies which were from time to 
time cut off by Japanese landings in the rear, or by infiltration, refused to surrender 
and forced their way back hy jungle tracks after immense exertions. And this 
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happened, I would have you note, time and time again, when it would have been so 
easy to surrender and have done with it all.” 

In Burma also, as you know, the Indian troops have been fighting against a 
strong attack, and have been slowly pushed back. The stoutness of their defence 
has given time for some reinforcements to reach that country. In the north, Chinese 
troops have come into Burma and taken over a section of the front in the motection 
of their life line, the Burma Road. The unity and common interest of India and 
China is shown by the visit of Generalissimo Chian g-Kai-Shek. Our troops and his 
are now fighting alongside each other. * j j, 

“In spite of our present situation, there is no cause to lose heart. Admittedly 
our losses are grievous and the situation is serious, but in otlier wars, as well as in 
this, we have pulled through from even greater situations.” 

“But I must warn you. We must be prepared for more bad news before the 
tide turns. We must be prepared for attacks on our shipping on the seas ; and we 
must be prepared for attacks on this land of India from the air and by bombard- 
ment from the sea, and we may even have to face the. possibility of a landing. One 
thing I feel quite certain, and that is that the enemy will lose no opportunity for 
spreading panic and undermining the morale of the people.” 

‘ We must face these threats in a spirit of calmness. To brave men danger is 
an incentive to additional effort. I am able to give you that military prepaiations to 
meet the new situation are well in hand. But we must have equipment to replace 
our losses ; and I urge all men in the factories, in the mills and in the workshops 
to work as they have never worked before. I will repeat the Prime Minister's 
famous message : ‘Give us the tools and we will finish the job.^ We, in this case, 
means the soldiers, sailors and airmen of India. And I say that on the workmen of 
India lies the responsibility for providing the sinews of war to keep the horrors of 
conflict away from our fields and from our cities.” 

After the Commander-in -Chief s statement, the House adjourned till the 23rd. 


Official Bills Passed 


23rd. FEBRUARY : — Within thirty minutes this morning, the Council passed, with- 
out discussion or amendment, seven bills recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
Four of them weie sponsored by the Commerce Secretary, Sir Alan Lloyd. They 
were Bills to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Indus Vessels Act and a Bill to continue the provision made 
under an Ordinance for assistance to the coffee industry by regulating the export 
of coffee from and the sale of coffee in Bmish India and by other means. The 
Bills to amend the Indian Medical Council Act and to provide for the incorporation, 
regulation and winding up of co-operative societies with objects not confined to 
one province were sponsored by Mr. Tyson, Secretary, Education Department. 
Lastly, Sir Feroz Khan Noon had a Bill to amend the Indian Boilers Act. 

Aid to Burma Evacuees 


Earlier in the morning, on a motion to elect four non-oflicial members to serve 
on the Standing Emigration Committee, Pandit IJrtday Nath Kunzru refened to 
Indians in Burma and Malaya. He said that owing to war conditions in Burma 
Indians were compelled to return to India and about 40,000 had already reached 
this country, mostly by sea. The sea route, however, had become unsafe on 
account of the Japanese submarine menace, and he urged that the Government 
should make every endeavour to develop land routes to Burma without the least 
possible delay. ’Jhe Pandit next refened to leception aiiangements for the 
evacuees in India and suggested that timely infoimation should be given to the 
reception committees at the ports to cope with the rush. He also suggested that 
the staff of the Protector of Immigrants should be strengthened and greater 
latitude should be given to him in the matter of incuriing expenditure. Lastly the 
Pandit urged that the Goveinment should take steps to afford facilities to evacuees 
most of whom might be starting life afresh. ’ 

Messrs. P. N. Sapru, Padshah and Hossain Imam participated in the discussion 
Mr. G. 8. Bozman, Secretary. Department of Indians Overseas renlyinc to 
the discussion, said that so far 65,CX)0 Indians had left Buima, but exact figure of 
the evacuees from Malaya were still unobtainable. Mr. Bozman said that there 
were two land routes to Burma from India, both of which were freely used 
with9Ut any restrictions. The Government weie also making arraneemenU to 
provide shelter, food and medical aid all along the route. As for shippinir infor- 
mation, Mr. Bozman said that the difficulty was that none knew when a ship 
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would arrive. They could only know when a ship left a port. Mr. Bozman also 
assured the Council that all steps were being taken to strengthen the organisation 
of the Protector of Immigrants, and the problem of finding employment for 
the evacuees had not escaped the notice of the Government. He added that 
the Government of Burma were taking all possible steps to protect the lives and 
property of the Indians still in Burma. 

Referring to the allegations of racial discrimination, Mr. Bozman said that the 
Council and the public would be wise to defer passing judgment till conditions 
settled down. The information which caipe out to India in regard to these 
allegations was generally tainted information. In conclusion, Mr Bozman assured 
the House that the Government would do all in their power to ease the lot of 
Indian evacuees and make them feel that they were returning to their homes. 

Discussion on Railway Budget 

24th. FEBRUARY The Council held the general discussion on the Railway 
Budget to-day. Sir A. P. Patro, who opened the debate, regretted that the Budget gave 
no relief to the people of India, who had decidedly contributed to the huge surplus. 
He asked what the Railway Board had done to increase amenities and facilities 
for the travelling public and to help the ryot in the transport of his raw produce 
direct to the Central market eliminating middlemen. Sir A. P. Patro considered 
that it was not possible for the small cultivator to indent a whole wagon and the 
proposed levy of two annas in the rupee on smaller consignments of foodstuffs and 
grain was bound to act as a great hardship on him. The speaker complained that 
no initiative had been taken for effective co-ordination of transport facilities and 
the railway authorities had not given up their attitude of systematic apathy to- 
wards indigenous industries. 

Sir Shanttdas Askuran hoped that the Communications Member would take 
immediate steps to consult non-official and business interests with a view to 
solving the increasingly difficult transport problem. He hoped that in the light 
of non official criticism of the proposal to increase freight rates and fares, which 
was expected to yield only one crore of rupees, the Communications Member would 
give up the proposal. 

Mr. Dalai deplored the Government’s obstinacy in refusing to encourage 
locomotive production in India. He hoped that in future the Central Railway 
Advisory Council would be consulted before any railway lines were lifted. 

Mr. Hussein Imam suggested that instead of increasing freights on smaller 
consignments of foodstuffs and grains and fares of passengers, the railway 
authorities should effect economies by doing away with saloons, and free passes. 
He expressed the opinion that His Majesty’s Government should bear a good 
proportion of the cost of the dismantlea railway lines which were made over to 
them for war purposes. 

Mr. Kalikar characterised the Government’s refusal to encourage Indian 
industries as a short-sighted policy intended to placate vested interests. He com- 
plained of acute shortage of wagons in the countryside, aggravating the hardships 
of the poor cultivator. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru charged the Government with under-estimating 
their revenues and wanted to know why the net cost of the dismantled lines 
had been debited to the Depreciation Account when the money had to be 
recovered from the Britsh Government. Referring to the curtailment of services, 
Pandit Kunzru said that it would not be a wise policy to further dismantle 
the railway lines when the war was threatening to come to the shores of India. 
In this connection, he characterised the railway policy as ‘‘halting and shortsighted”, 
in not preparing to meet emergencies in peace time, particularly in the matter of 
construction of locomotives and machine tools. He said : “Had the Government 
thought less of vested interests and more of the future of the country itself, India 
would have been in a position to make a much larger contribution to war effort. 
The Government’s decision to take over the B. N. W. and R. K. Railways was due 
to the efforts of the members of the expanded Council and he uiged that the 
Government should take advantage of the present situation and take over the 
remaining three company-managed railways forthwith. As for the Depreciation 
Fund, Pandit Kunzru urged the appointment of a committee of the Central 
Legislature to enquire both into the size of the Fund and the Separation Convention. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru referred to the recent railway accident on the E. I Railway 
and wanted the fullest details and a message of sympathy to be sent to the victims 
of the accident. Referring to the Budget Mr. Bapru criticised the curtailment of 
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transport, facilities at a time when other means of transport had already been 
contracted to the lowest limit. He felt that it was entirely unjustifiable to enhance 
rates and fares when the means of transport in general had shrunk and prices had 
gone up. He regarded this an indirect taxation which he characterised as the worst 
form of taxation. In this connection, Mr. Sapru referred to the use of saloons and 
of free passes to railwayman and said that the railways were reducing the facilities 
for transport for the public, but not for their own men. Mr. Bapru also enquired 
if the policy of dismantling railways was being followed by the Dominions and 
the Colonies. 

Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member, replying to the debate, referred 
to Sir A, P, Fatro'a observation that the phenomenal surplus was not due to the 
careful management but due to the war. He was the last to claim, said the 
Hallway Member, that the efficiency of the railways should be measured by a 
deficit or a surplus, although some members of the House applied that test when 
the dark days of depression were with us. Management, nevertheless, playea a 
great part in the earning of revenue : surplus did represent additional work done 
by an immense army of men. 

Replying to criticisms made by Mr. R, AT. Parker and others as regards the 
Depreciation Fund, the Railway Member declared that so far from the fund 
having too much in it, it had, on the whole, too little in it, and there was little 
ground for complacency until it stood at a higher figure than it did at present. 

After explaining the changes proposed in the rates for food grains, he said 
that the increase proposal was intended not to raise half a crore, but to secure 
better use of wagons which, members would agree, was a laudable object. 

In giving an increase in wages, railways were, in many cases, following private 
employers. It was tiue that an increase of purchasing power at a time when the 
supply of goods had not increased had its dangers, and it was well to be reminded of 
that fact. As regaids the suggestion in favour of some form of deferred expenditure 
the railways were following it to some extent by extending the provident fund; but 
to give a benefit which was going to accrue after the war, meant that the man who 
had accustomed himself to a certain standard of living on his present wages had to 
tighten his belt. That was a hard thing to ask a man to do on a very low scale of 
pay. Speaking of the extensions given to officers, the Railway Member asked for the 
sympathy of the House in the acute paucity of experienced officers which railways 
were experiencing as a result of a laige number of men going overseas. He 
explained that these officers, sent abroad, received their railway salary or the salary 
of their military rank, whichever was higher, and in most cases, the railway salary 
was found to be higher. In the ranks of General Mangers, suitable officers did not 
flourish in large numbers, and the posts of General Managers were such that it was 
not desirable to have a rajdd change of officers. The Council at this stage 
adjourned till the 26th. 

Transfer of Defence to an Indian 

26th. FEBRUARY : — Pt. //. N. Kunzru^s resolution urging the transfer 
of the Defence portfolio to a non -official Indian, which was passed to-day by 
11 votes to 5, oflicial members remaining neutral, evoked a keen debate. 
The Pandit said that there was nothing new in his proposal, as the Feder- 
ation Scheme envisaged that the Commander-in-Chief would cease to be a 
member of the Goveruor-Oenerars Council. He maintained that it was entirely 
within the competence of the Secretary of State for India to effect the change 
asked for without an amendment of the Act. Pandit Kunzru felt that political 
and military considerations demanded that the Cora mander-in -Chief should be 
relieved of his political duties and left free to devote his whole time to pressing 
military duties. He averred that the present arrangement had not roused popular 
enthusiasm for war and maintained that the proposed change would go a long way 
to mobilise public support for war effort. He, therefore, appealed to Biitain to act 
before the situation became still graver. 

Sir Shantidas Askuran supported the resolution from the conviction that the 
defence of India was the primary responsibility of Indians themselves and an 
Indian Defence Member would be in a better position to strengthen the people’s 
morale and inspire them with confidence necessary to face the future with courage 
and fortitude. 

Sir A. P. Patro thought that Indians should be increasingly associated with 
the defence of the country and therefore considered that no patriotic Indian 
would differ from the general principle underlying the proposal contained in the 
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resqultion. He declared that patchwork arrangements would not satisfjr Indian 
aspirations, and advocated a radical change in the structure of Indian administration* 
In his opinion, there was no justification whatsoever for the Government with- 
holding responsibility for the defence of the country from Indians. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub said that the situation was so serious that they could 
not pass any judgment on an important point like the one under discussion 
without thoroughly going into it. He maintained that the time was past for 
preparing the country as desired by the mover of the resolution and the gravity 
of the situation demanded all-out action. He pointed out that the defence policy was 
not framed in India and asked what would be the position of an Indian Defence 
Member if there was a clash of interests between Britain and India and between 
the Indian Defence Member and the Ooramander-in-Ohief. These were complicated 
questions not capable of yielding easy solutions at the present juncture. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru maintained that all except die-hards should accept the 
proposal. He deplored the wide cleavage between the Government and the people 
in the country and urged that the question should be approached not purely 
from the military point of view but from the psychological point of view also. He 
asked what particular experience of war strategy Sir James Qriqg had to merit 
his elevation to the post of Secretary of State for War. Given equal opportunities 
and proper environment, Indians could do much better than Britishers. 

Sir Ramunni Menon felt that the present was an inopportune time to make 
the change advocated in the resolution. They should not make drastic changes in the 
constitution during war. He also doubted whether the appointment of an Indian 
as Defence Member would biing about the necessary war enthusiasm in the country. 

Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh supported the resolution on the ground that 
there were capable Indians to take charge of the portfolio. 

Messrs Padshah and Mohammed Hussain, ihembers of the Muslim League 
Party, opposed the resolution. They were not opposed to Indianisation of the 
Govemor-GeneraPs Executive Council. On the contrary, they supported it, but 
they felt that no useful purpose would be served by appointing another Indian 
on the Council, unless he had the backing of the peoples of India. 

Messrs. Dalai, Kalikar and Ihkunja Behari Das supported the resolution, 
Messrs. Dalai and Kalikar emphasising the urgent necessity of making Indians 
responsible for the defence of India. 

Pandit Kunzru, in his reply to the debate, asserted that even now, an Indian 
Defence Member would strengthen India's position, and that nothing short of 
complete Indianisation of the Central Executive would satisfy the demands of 
the country. He referred to the British attitude towards the defence of the 
Pacific and the consequent protest of Australia which was responsible for a 
partial meeting of the Australian demand. An Indian Defence member could make 
similar demands on behalf of India, which would be met more expeditiously than 
at present. The resolution was carried by 11 votes against 5, the Government 
remaining neutral. 

Companies Act Amending Bill 

The Council allowed Mr. Parker to introduce a Bill to amend the Companies 
Act. The Bill, inter alia, seeks to delete Section 54 of the Companies Act to 
bring the Indian law into line with the British Act. It also provides that an 
^arrangement’ under Section 153 included a re-organisation of share capital by 
consolidation or sub-division of shares. 

The Council then adjourned till the 28th. February when the General Budget 
was presented and thereafter adjourned till March 5. 

General Discussion op Budget 

5th. MARCH : — Opening the general discussion on the Budget to-day. Sir A, P. 
Patro welcomed the Government’s decision to meet 35 crores of the deficit by 
resorting to loans instead of imposing still further taxation on an already 
overtaxed people. He considered the lowering of incomes liable for assess- 
ment as practically a compulsory national savings scheme, and he looked at the re- 
patriation of Sterling loans as a real blessing as the drain on India’s resources 
would be minimized. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru earnestly pleaded for the early establishment 
of a National Government at the Centre and said that the country did not 
grudge the vast sums of monev which were being spent on the defence of India* 
He, however, inquired to what extent this expenditure was being utilized to build 
up the national morale. 

21 
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Mr. i?. H, Parker regretted the lack of co-ordination of control of expenditure 
to ensure the maximum benefit in connexion with A.R.P. and urged that the 
Provincial Governments should be asked to bear in mind that their surpluses 
should be spent on immediate requirements of an essential nature and that it 
would be beneficial to reserve what could be set aside for expenditure at a late date. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru emphasized that the expenditure should be directed towards 
the production and oiganization of national resources. ‘‘We want a total war effort” 
he said. He laid special emphasis on the urgent need for efficient organization for 
internal security and wanted the creation of a “Home Hecuiity” Department forthwith. 

Sir Shantidas Askuran said that the people would moat willingly bear even 
larger hnancial burdens if they were convinced that the expenditure was most 
economically incurred for building up efficient defence services for the country and 
that the fruits of this expenditiiie would be available in the form of active defence 
of this country when necessary. Stating that whatever confidence the people had in 
the secuiity of life and pioperty had been ludely shaken by the events of the last 
few months. Sir Shantidas obseived that such confidence could be inspired only if 
trusted leaders of the people weie put in power. He appealed to the Government to 
put into operation war risks insuiance for buildings and machinery. For strengthen- 
ing the country's gold reserves he suggested that India’s steiling lesources might be 
converted to gold and kept in the United States. He thought that the Government’s 
frequent sale of silver at low rates was ruinous both to Government finance and also 
to the poor man whose silver stocks dei>reciatpd in value. 

Ret)lying to the debate, Str Jeremy Bateman, Finance Member, said he was 
glad that the general tone of comment on the Budget had been restrained and 
members recognized the difficulties of the situation and realized that it was a 

g roblem foi both the public as well as ths Government, The Finance Member said 
e did not want to enter into arguments on the political issues raised by Mr. Sapru^ 
but he felt it rather difficult to accept the argument that wheieas a National Gov- 
ernment might call for heavier sacrifices the piesent Government was not wise in 
imposing tax on incomes less than Rs. 1.200 per year. He maintained that in times 
of crisis every section of the people must share the sacrifices. Sir Jeremy entirely 
agreed with the suggestion that relief should be found in greater production of food- 
stufis and clothes, and assured the House that the question was receiving the active 
consideration of the Government and the Member for Lands and Health was for- 
mulating active steps to stimulate more pioduction of foodstuffs with a view to 
attaining regional self-importance to this problem and everything possible would be 
done in the matter in co-operation with the provincial Governments who were fully 
alive to the necessity of increasing food supplies. 

Home Guard for Indian Defence 

6th, MARCH 'The Council to-day rejected, without a division, Pandit Hirday 
Nath Kunzru'a resolution asking for immediate stejis to be taken to form a Horae 
Guard for the defence of India. Pandit Kunzrii, moving the resolution, 
drew the attention of the Council to the war situation in the Pacific and 
in Burma, and referred to the recent speech of the Commaiider-in -Chief, 
indicating how and where Japan could attack India. Pandit Kunzru said : 
“The situation is very serious indeed ; and yet there is no reason why we should sit 
with folded arras. Our danger is a test of our manhood.” The Oommander-in-Chief, 
General Sir Alan Hartley, explained that the home guards in England were under 
the War Office and were a military organization. In pre-war days, both in England 
and India, they had a Territorial Army, which had been incorporated in the 
Regular Forces after the outbreak of the war. In India to-day they were extremely 
short of equipment and instructors, and however they might wish, they could not 
spare them for any other purpose for the present. He said that the expanding 
Army of India should be regarded as home guards for this country. 

Supply of Hindi & Urdu works to Libraries 

The House, however, adopted Mr. P. N. Sapru^s resolution which sought the 
modification of the law so as to secure that “a copy of every work printed in the 
country in Hindi is supplied to the library of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and of 
every printed work in Urdu to the Anjuman Taraqqui-i-Urdu” in the same way as 
it was done in Great Britain. 

Indian Companies Act Amend. Bill 

The Council also passed Mr. P. H, Parker^B Bill to amend the Indian Com- 
panies Act and then adjourned till March 10. 
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Official Motions passed 

loth. MARCH :~The Council held a brief sitting in the course of which it 
agre^ to five official motions seeking to elect noa-ofiicial members to the Central 
Advisory Council for Eailwayst tlie Standing Committee to advise on the subjects 
other than “Roads” dealt with in the Department of Communications, the Standing 
Committee to advise on subjects with which the Department of Supply is concerned 
and the Standing Committee to advise on subjects in the Department of Commerce 
as well as three members to serve on the Standing Committee for Roads which will 
be constituted to advise the 6overnor-General-in-Gouncil in the administration of 
the Central Road Fund during the financial year 1942-i3, 

Official Bills passed 

The Council also agreed to take into consideration and pass four Bills namely, 
the Btll further to amend the Indian Penal Code^ the Bill further to amend the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 1925, the Bill to pr^tfde for the extension 
of the time limited by or under the Indian Patents and Designs Act, 1911, for doing 
of acts thereunder, and the Bill to extend the date upto which certain duties 
characterised as protective in the First Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1934, 
shall have effect as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Wheat Storage in North India . 

When the last Bill was taken into consideration, Mr. Hussein Imam asked 
the Government what measures they were taking to ease the situation created by 
the acute shortage of wheat. He expressed the opinion that the whole difficulty 
was due to the Government exporting wheat out of the country for military 
purposes without ensuring adequate supply of the commodity for consumption by the 
internal civil population and also on account of the holding of large stock of wheat 
in the Punjab, a number of holders not agreeing to release their stocks in view of 
the maximum price fixed by the Government. He urged the Government to take 
all measures to have these difficulties removed. 

Sir Alan Lloyd assured the House that the Government was fully conscious 
of the extremely difficult position in the vaiious wheat-eating centres in Northern 
India in the last few weeks and was doing its best to keep the position in hand till 
the new crops move in a few weeks time, and see that there was a fair dihtribution 
of available wheat to the civil population. I'he Government was also making 
enquiries as to the extent it would be necessaiy to have substitute food grains, 
say, bailey, secured. The Government was devoting uniemitting attention to this 
problem and would continue to give its earnest attention with a view to seeing that 
all possible measures were taken to put an end to the very unfoitunate state of 
affairs. As regaids export of wheat for Aimy purposes Sir Alan said he was not in 
a position to give figures of army purchases exported but he informed the House 
that the expoits weie mainly for consumption by Indian soldieis abroad, and it 
was reasonable that Indian forces overseas must look to India for their food 
supplies. Replying to Mr. Hussein Imam's point that there was large holding of 
wheat in the Punjab, Sir Alan stated that in the nature of things, no sure 
knowledge of visible wheat was feasible as only the supply enteied the visible 
quantity. Pie declaied that it was the determination of the Government to ensure 
fair distribution and movement of next year’s crop and if it was as good as the 
Government hoped, by judicious management the Government hoped to ensure the 
above object. The Council then adjourned till March 18. 

Subsidies to Civil Flying Clubs 

18th. MARCH : — The Council transacted non-official business to-day. Lala 
Bamsaran Das moved a resolution recommending to the Government not to 
discontinue the subsidies to civil flying clubs in the country except in provinces 
where a proclamation of emergency was in force. Lala Rarnsaran Das contended 
that the flying clubs were performing useful work by providing initial training for 
candidates selected by the Government for the air foice and by making India 
airminded, and submitted that the stoppage of the present small subsidies to these 
Clubs was false economy. Mr. S, N. Boy, Communications Secretary, said that 
if the air force felt that more concentrated training was required at a central 
organisation under the immediate control of the Defence Department with a view 
to obtaining more co-ordinated and quicker results, the Flying Clubs must give 
way. The subsidy to the clubs depended on the number of training aircraft they 
operated ; and, as most of the training aircraft which the Government had provided 
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tbeee Clubs with bad been withdrawn from them, the aubeidj acbeme bad to be 
given up, at least during the war period. If, however, after satisfying air force 
requirements the Government considered it possible to enable some Clubs to 
discharge their present functions, the Government would be glad to continue to help 
them. Lola Ramsaran Das withdrew the resolution in view of the Government’s 
assurance. 

Civil Defence 

The Council next adopted Mr. P. N, Sapru^s resolution recommending to the 
Government to constitute a Standing Committee of both Houses of the Indian 
Legislature for advising the Department of Civil Defence, after Dr. D. Raghavendra 
Rao had assured the House that the Government would welcome non-ofhcial 
co-operation in all civil defence measures, and that it proposed to constitute a 
Standing Committee to advise the Civil Defence Department. 

^ India & Eastern Group Council 

Mr. M. AT. Dalai moved a resolution recommending to the Government that, 
immediate steps be taken to require the representation of the Government of India 
on the Eastern Group Supply Council to submit a detailed report of his activities 
on the Council with special reference to the establishment, expansion, or develop- 
ment of any new or existing industries in this country at an early date, and to 
place the same before the next seBsion of the Central Legislature. Mr. Dalai asked 
what assurance this country had that, when there were alternative sources of 
supply within the Eastern Group countries, India would get a square deal ; nor 
was India assured in any way that, when it was a question of new industries 
being established or existing ones being expanded, Indians claim would not be 
ignored. Mr. A, de C, Williams replied that the Eastern Group Council could 
not be regarted as an appendage to the Government of India. The expenditure 
for the maintenance of the Council was borne by His Majesty’s Government, who 
also paid half the cost of the general administration of the Council, the other half 
being borne by the member-countries. The cost of the expert-advising staff was 
entirely borne by the United Kingdom. The Government of India was, therefore, 
not in a position to direct the Cuuncirs activities. Mr. A, deC, Williams further 
pointed out how there had been an enormous increase in industrial production in 
the country since the Council started functioning. If Mr. Dalai was not satisfied 
with his reply he must approach the Supply Department and the Commerce 
Department of the Government of India. Mr. Dalai withdrew the resolution 
in view of the Government’s sympathetic reply. 

Indians in Artillery Corps 

Pandit Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Government that 
immediate steps be taken to provide that Indians were freely appointed as officers 
in the Indian Corps of Engineers, the Indian Artillery and the Mechanised Cavalry, 
Pandit Kunzru said that the present proportion of Indian commissioned officers 
to British commissioned officeis in the Indian Artillery, the Indian Corps of 
Engineers and the Mechanised Cavalry which was one to seven, two to seven and 
one to four, respectively, was highly unsatisfactory. He pleaded for a radical 
improvement in the position. Pandit Kunzru also referied to the absence of any 
information as to the exact proportion of Indian commissioned officers to Biitish 
commissioned officers undergoing training in the Fighting Vehicles School at 
Ahmednagar. Pandit Kunzru dismissed the plea put forward on behalf of the 
Government that sufficient number of Indian cadets of the requisite standard was 
not forthcoming, as lacking conviction. He declared that if Indians were to 
consider this war as their own, all the galling restrictions on Indians in these 
services should be forthwith removed. Lala Ramsaran Das and Mr. Sapru 
supported the resolution. Mr. Williams reserved his reply for the next non-official 
day, 

Indian Evacuees from Burma 

The Council next discussed Mr. Mohamed Hussein^s adjournment motion on 
the plight of Indian evacuees from Burma. Mr. Hussein invited the Government’s 
attention to the reports he had received from reliable quarters of highhanded action 
on the part of Mr*. R, H, Hutchings (Agent of the Government of India in Burma), 
who was alleged to have used force on some of the evacuees when they wanted 
to leave Rangoon by steamer. He asked Government why they had not made 
necessary preparations in time to evacuate as many Indians as possible from 
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Bangoon before the city was banded over to the military and it was exposed to loot- 
ing and arson. Mr. (?. S. Bozman said that he was pained to hear of the charge 
of highhandedness levelled at Mr. Hutchings by the mover of the motion. He 
demanded from Mr. Hussein a full statement of all evidence with regard to the 
incident so that he could go into them. After drawing the attention of the House 
to an account of his experiences at Akyab last Friday which he had related in 
the Assembly yesterday, Mr. Bozman said he was not at present in a position to 
say anything defTnitely as regards the report about the reservation of a land route 
for the European and Anglo-Indian communities, but be assured the House that 
the Government would do its utmost to remove all reservations, adding that 
wherever reservations were required for military purposes this would be done 
without distinction of race, caste or creed. Mr. Hussein withdrew the motion 
as he felt that its purpose had been secured. The Council then adjourned till 
March 20. 

The Finance Bill Debate 

20th. to 24th. MARCH The Finance Bill as passed by the Assembly was placed 
on the table of the Council which met for the purpose on the 20th. The debate on 
the Bill commenced on Monday, the 23rd. March, when a general desire to cry a 
political truce during the negotiations of Sir Stafiford Grippe, was expressed. Pandit 
H. N. Kunzru, on behalf of the Progressive Party, announced that, although they 
had been opposing the Finance Bill in the past, as a gesture of goodwill to Sir 
Stafford Cripps they had decided to remain neutral on the Bill this session. Similar 
sentiments were expressed by several other members. Mr. F. V, Kalikar criticized 
the Army policy of the Government under which, he said, Britons, Australians 
and Anglo-Indians were given preference to Indians in the commissioned ranks. 
This policy, he said, was responsible for the paucity of suitable recruits for the 
emergency commission lanks of the Army. Pandit Kunzru protested against “the 
discriminatory treatment meted out to Indian evacuees from Burma, Malaya and 
Far Eastern countries.” He urged that some members of the Standing Emigration 
Committee should be deputed to visit Assam, the Assam-Burma route and other 
port towns to see for themselves whaw arrangements had been made for the comfort 
of those evacuees. Pandit Kunzru reiterated his demand for revision of the Income- 
tax law as far as it related to undivided Hindu families. Referring to shortage 
of wheat and other grains, he wanted the Government to outline their policy of 
ensuring adequate supplies for internal consumption during the year. The Council 
Bdjourned till the next day. the 24th. March, when it passed, without amendment, 
the Finance Bill as also the Bill to amend the Agricultural Produce {Grading and 
Marking) Act and the Bill to amend the Indian Toole {Army) Act, 

During the second reading of the Finance Bill, questions relating to internal 
security and evacuees from Burma and other Far Eastern countries uere prominent- 
ly discussed. Non-ofl5cial members belonging to the League and the progressive 
parties extended welcome to Sir Stafford Cripps and wished success to his mission. 
The Chair, associating with these sentiments, pulled up some membeis for indulging 
in communal recriminations. Mr, Das wanted an assuiance from the Government 
that all necessary steps had been effectively taken to protect the lives and property 
of the people from internal disorders, if and when they broke out in the country. 
Mr. P. A. Sapru made an unequivocal declaration that, given freedom to India, 
they would fight to the last to destroy the Axis poweis. He said that the main 
grievance against the Government bad been that there had been little democracy 
in this country. Be bad a four-point criticism against the present rulers of India. 
This related to questions of man-power and statesmanship, production, both industrial 
and agricultural, strategy and psychology. Mr. Sapru urged the development of 
heavy and medium size cottage industries and wanted a whole-time oflicer for 
production. He also wanted a machinery to be set up at the Centre to co-ordinate 
the effort of labour, employers and the Government. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Conran Smith explained what action the Government 
were taking to protect the country against the apprehended outbreaks of internal 
disorders. He said that the Provincial Governments bad been requested to increase 
the police force and 30,0(X) additional men had already been added to the force. 
The Government were also examining the question of supplying larger number 
of arms to the police. He did not agree with the proposal to distiibute arms to 
the public or to the private organisations, because, in the view of the Govern- 
ment, such arms usually found their way to the hooligans against whom protection 
was sought. The Government were also opposed to private armies. Finally, the 
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Viceroy’s National War Front bad been created to build up national morale, 
which in itself was an effective weapon to check internal disorders. 

General Sir Alan Hartley, explaining why it was necessary to send out 
Indian troops abroad, said that it was in the best interests of India that the enemy 
was kept out of the country. He repudiated the allegations that theie was any racial 
discrimination in the recruitment or treatment of Indians in the Indian Army. He, 
however, pointed out that the quality of Indian recruits for the commissioned 
ranks had lately deteriorated. 

Pandit Kunzru : What about the British and Anglo-Indians ? 

General Hartley : Their quality has also deterioiated. 

Sir Alan also announced that, as soon as the situation regarding equipment 
improved the Government would give their best consideration to the proposal to 
establish a Home Guard for India. It would be in the form of a Territorial Army. 

As for the misbehaviour of soldiers. General Hartley assured the Council that 
no one regretted such incidents more than the Army Headquarters. They were 
taking all possible steps to prevent their recurrence and had recently organised a 
military police for the purpose. 

A/r. Hussain Imam welcomed the realisation by the British rulers that imme- 
diate changes were necessary to secure effective co-opeiation in the effort. He felt 
that de{)artmental difficulties to assess the large number of persons under the 
lowering of the income-tax limit were largely responsible for the Government’s 
acceptance of an amendment in the Assembly. He severely criticised the purchasing 
policy followed by the Supply Department and said that it was largely responsible 
for the rise in prices. He also blamed the Government for its un preparedness in 
Army matters and said that the responsibility for the piesent state of affairs lay 
with the Government and not with the non-officials The speaker also dealt at 
some length with the question of evacuees and protested against the treatment meted 
out to Indian evacuees. Eeferring to the constitutional issue, he wanted those who 
urged surrender of power by the British to concede th^ right of self-determination 
to the Mussalmans. 

Sir Alan Lloyd assured the Council that the Government were giving their 
best consideration to the question of wheat. As for the American 'iechnical 

Mission, he gave a similar assuiance that there were no sinister motives behind the 
Mission’s visit. The Mission was coming to India to help India to get the maxi- 
mum of production from her own sources and to see what help could be rendered 

by the U. B. A. to make India self-sufficient in the matter of armament production. 

Mr. Bozman explained the position of evacuees fiom Ceylon and said that the 
Government of India had asked its Agent in Ceylon to make proper arrangements 
for evacuees. As for Burma, he said things were a little better now and 

camps had been organised for Indians. Convoys had been arranged for women 
and children. In India also, camps had been organised all along the route. 
Fifteen hundred Indians weie coming daily now but this number is expected to be 
doubled shortly. Brigadier Wood was, at present, in Delhi and would discuss the 
situation with Mr. Aney shortly. One hiindied and fifty policemen had been sent 
to Burma and special officers knowing Indian languages had been sent also. 

Lala Ramsaran Das waimly welcomed Sir Stafford Crtpps and said we should 
extend all the co-operation we could to him. He criticised the demand for Pakis- 
tan and the theoiy that a Hindu, when he became a Muslim, suddenly belonged to 
another nation. 

Mr. M, S, Aney, Overseas Member, referred to the charges of racial discrimina- 
tion in evacuation facilities brought prominently to the notice of the public and 
said he would be the last to deny that these incidents had taken place. Nothing 
bad pained him moie than that such things should take plqce at a time when the 
need for harmony and concoid among different people was so great. Under present 
conditions, when the Governments of countries where incidents of a racial character 
had taken place no longer existed, it was difficult, he said, to do anything beyond 
recording a protest with the proper authority. This had been done and when an 
investigation into incidents such as those in Penang became possible he had no 
doubt, the investigation would be held. As regards similar complaints made against 
a Government of India official overseas, he asked for specific details and promised 
full consideration of them. Eeferring to the complaint that a certain land route 
had been reserved for Europeans, Mr. Aney said that a part of the Manipur route 
was under construction. The route itself was rcquiied for essential military traffic 
and the constiuction had to be can led out as speedily as roesible. For this purpose, 
the route should be sparingly used. A diveision had now been found and something 
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like 1.500 people were being allowed to use it every day. He informed the House 
that an officer of the Indians Overseas Department had visited the ports to supervise 
the arrangements for the reception of evacuees. Either himself or the Secretary of 
the Department would undertake a tour shortly with such co-operation of non- 
official members as might be obtained. 

Mr. C. E. Jones, Finance Secretary, replying to the financial points raised 
during the debate, reiterated the 'contention of the Finance Member in the Assembly 
that the procedure followed in the accounting of the lease-lend supplies had in no 
way affected the Government of India’s main budgetary policy. Referring to the 
increases in money order commission and in the fee for insurance of postal articles, 
Mr. Jones explained that these charges were increased along with the other increases 
specified in the budget speech, although they were not specifically mentioned in 
the speech. The suspicion that this was a sudden decision made in view of the 
amendments made to the Finance Bill was entirely unfounded and unwarranted. 
Mr. Jones mentioned the arrangements by which Indians who had post office 
deposits in Malaya could draw on those deposits in India, of course, on production 
of pass books and establishment of identity. He said he had no doubt that similar 
arrangements would be made in respect of Burma, but the Government had not had 
the time to take up these questions and come to any definite arrangements. Speak- 
ing on the amendment raising the lower income-tax limit from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 
1,500, he said that the original proposal of taxing incomes between Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 2,000 was made not with a desiie to tax people but to provide an incentive 
to people to save not only in their own interests but in the interests of 
the community. He suggested that there was no sense of proportion in trying to 
make out that it was a hardship to require a person earning Rs. 1,000 a year to 
pay a tax of Rs, 7-13 a year, which he could escape by making a deposit of Rs. 10 
a year and earn inteiest on that deposit. The Government, nevertheless, accepted 
the amendment purely in older to cany with them members of the Central Legis- 
lature and get their co-operation by coraprom se, in the hope that as people became 
accustomed to the principle and as the necessity became more apparent, it would be 
possible to extend the principles later The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Cantonment Act Amend. Bill 

25th. MARCH The Council passed without any amendment to-day the Bill to 
amend the Cantonment Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. It also discussed 
non-official resolutions. 

INDIANISATION OF MILITARY UNITS 

The Council adopted a resolution, recommending the adoption of immediate 
steps to provide that “Indians are freely appointed as Officers in the Indian Corps 
of Engineers, Indian Artillery and Mechanised Cavalry.” Pandit Hridaynath Kumru 
sponsored the resolution, which was supported by Mr. Hossain Imam and Rai 
Bahadur Srinarain Malitha, General Sir Alan Hartley and Sir Ourunath Bewoor, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, quoted figures to show the progress of 
Indianisation in these Units and assured the Council that the Government desired 
to recruit every Indian of suitable qualification. It was also explained that Indian 
OfficeiB have specially been deputed to tour University Centres to draw recruits 
from young students. 

Administration of Law of Contempt 

The Council also adopted Pandit Hirdaynath KunzrvJs resolution asking for 
immediate examination of the administration of law of contempt in India. The 
resolution was supported by Mr. Bapru and Mr. Padshah, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law 
Member, Government of India, explained that the law of contempt was as old 
as law itself and no country had been able to successfully define “contempt”. Three 
attempts — two of which were made by the Government of India — to define contempt 
had failed, because their futility was shown by eminent Indian lawyers, like the 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru, He declared that the Government were not in a 
position to undertake the task of reducing the law of contempt to rigid statutory 
provisions, defining **con tempt” and specifying the circumstances and the manner in 
which the power to punish it might be exercised. 

Rights of Landowners in Cantonments 

Mr. P. N, Sapru next moved a resolution asking the Government to institute 
without delay an enquiry into the proprietory rights of land-owners in Cantonments 
and to take early steps to place Cantonment tenures on a statutory and satisfactory 
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basis. Sri Ourunath Smooth Defence Secretary, replying, said that it had already 
been established by decisions of courts that the Crown was the owner of lands in 
Cantonment areas and the occupancy rights of holders of lands in these areas 
were governed by rules and regulations framed from time to time. The Government, 
therefore, was not prepared to accept the resolution. Sir Ourunath added that 
Cantonment areas were intended for military purposes and the various safeguards 
were provided in connection with tenure and transference of lands in Cantonment 
area with a view to preserving the main purpose in view. The motion was rejected, 
The Council then adjourned till the 31st. 

Official Bills passed 

Slat. MARCH The Council to-day passed two official Bills as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly— the Bdl to provide for weekly holidays to persons employed 
in shops, restaurants and theatres and the Bill to facilitate the collection of 
statistics of certain kinds relating to industries. 

India’s outstanding War efforts 

The House rejected without division Mr. Kalikar's resolution recommending 
immediate steps to convene a conference of industrial and labour leaders to 
expand and expedite the manufacture of war materials in India. Sir Homi Mody^ 
Supply Member, expressed his inability to accept the suggestion made in the 
resolution. He declared that the magnitude of India’s war effort during the last 
two years had been something outstanding and he was confident that their effort 
was in no way behind that of the other Dominions. He pointed to the results 
achieved in armaments production and said that in the matter of civil production 
the progress was even more striking. Sir Homi explained that these results had 
been achieved largely because of the co-operatio<i of Indian industrialists with the 
Government. He mentioned the instance of cotton textiles and said that the 
industry had agreed to supply this year 700 million yarns, as against 7,000 to 8.000 
two years ago. He did not think any useful purpose would be served by the mere 
establishment of a committee or by convening a conference. The House then 
adjourned till the 2nd. April. 

Motor Vehicles Amend. Bill 

2nd. APRIL : — The Council sat for 22 minutes this morning. Mr. C. M. 
Trivedi, Secretary, Communications Department, moved for consideration of the 
Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly. The 
Bill was passed without any discussion. 

The President said he had received a notice of motion for adjournment of the 
House, signed by Mr. Sapru and Mr Hussain Imam^ drawing attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the answer given this morning by General Hartley to Mr. 
Kunzru^s question regarding persons belonging to the British Dominions and 
Colonies holding commissions in the British Army. The President disallowed the 
motion on the ground that adequate notice was not given. The House then 
adjourned sine die. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — New Delhi — lllh. Feb. to Ist. April *42 

Official Bills introduced 


The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at New 
Delhi on the Itth. February 1942 with Sir Abdur Rahim, the President, in the 
chair. Among Bills introduced in the House were, Sir A, Ramaswami Mudaliara 
Bill to further amend the Indus Vessels Act, the Bill to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping 
and the Bill to continue the provision made under Ordinance 13 for 
assistance to the coffee industry by regulating the export of coffee from and 
the sale of coffee in British India and by other means, Sir Sultan Ahmed's 
Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code, Mr. Tyson's Bill further to amend 
the Indian Medical Council Act and the Bill to provide for incorporation, regulation 
and winding up of co-operative societies with objects not confined to one province. 
Mr. H, C, Prior, Labour Secretary, introduced a Bill, providing for weekly 
holidays to employees in shops, commercial establishments, restaurants and theatres. 

Detention of Sj. Sarat Bose 

12th. FEBRUARY. — The House took up adjournment motions to-day. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, objected to Mr. A, C, Dutta's motion on the detention of 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and contended that the detention order was passed in 
the ordinary administration of law and was covered by previous rulings from the 
Chair disallowing discussion of such orders. The Chair held that this was not 
a case covered by the doctrine lelating to ordinary administration of the law. 
The question raised by the motion was analogous to cases which had been dealt 
with by the House on adjournment motions and in which persons arrested under 
Eegulation 3 of 1818 were concerned. Ordinary administration came in where 
persons were arrested and detained by a process of law by magistrates or authorities 
like that. What was complained of in this case was an act of the Government of 
India itself. No doubt, the Government of India were acting under a certain law. 
All acts of the Government of India were under the law and under the Government 
of India Act. The Government derived their power from that Act. But that was 
no answer to a motion like this. Mr. Datta expressed his gratitude to the Chair 
for the ruling but said that as he learned that the question was engaging the 
Government’s attention, he did not want to move the motion. 

Ban on Hindu Mahasabha 

Mr. Datta's next motion to discuss the ban on the holding of the Hindu 
Mahasabha session at Bhagalpur was held over pending reply to the mover’s 
application for the Governor-Generars sanction. 

Other Adjournment Motions 

Sardar Sant Singh's motion on the disturbances connected with Guru Teg 
Bahadur’s anniversary in November last year was ruled out by the Chair in view 
of a resolution on the subject which had been balloted for discussion on February 
19. The same member’s motion on the Government’s “failure” to obtain the 
Assembly’s approval before India declared war on Japan was disallowed by the 
Govern or- Gen er al . 

Grievances against Income Tax Dept. 

Grievances against the Income-tax Department l were narrated and remedies 
demanded in the course of the debate on Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi's resolution 
asking for reforms in the administration of the Department, particularly the 
abolition of the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay and the placing of 
the appellate assistant commissioners and the appellate tribunal under the control 
of the Law Department of the Government of India or of the Federal Court instead 
of under the Finance Department as at present. Sir A, H, Ghuznavi alleged that 
the Income-tax Department had been guilty of racial discrimination, as it had 
refused to accept accounts audited by Indian firms and had entrusted to the Central 
Department, Calcutta, 400 cases, all of which were of Indian firms. The Central 
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Department, he stated, had been functioning in violation of Sir James Griggs* 
unaertaking. Mr. Chapman Mortimer opposed the resolution, while Mr. A, 0, 
Datta, Prof, Banerjea, Mr. Bajoria, Mr. Maitra, Sir. Cowasji Jehangir^ Mr. Azhar 
Alt and Mr. Husaainhhai Lalji spoke in support of it. 

Plea for aid to Cotton Growers 

Discussion on the resolution had not concluded when Mr. Govind Deshmukh^s 
adjournment motion was taken up. 

After 80 minutes* debate, the House by 31 votes to 17, rejected the 

motion, which was to discuss '*the failure of Government to make adequate 

arrangements for transportation of agricultural produce, particularly short staple 
cotton, by rail to the market centres in the country, which has resulted in the 
economic ruin of its groweis”. Mr. Desbmukh ajipreciated the efforts made by the 
Commerce and Supply Members in seeming the larger use in India of shoit 

staple cotton but declared that much of that benefit had been nullified by lack of 
transport facilities Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member, contended that 
the difficulty that faced the cultivator of short staple cotton was not transport 
but that the market for it was not there. He claimed, however, that in spite of 
the strain imposed on the railways by wartime defence needs, they had not 

diminished the provision made for the carriage of agricultural produce. He gave 
figures in support of his statement. The House then adjourned till, the 14th. 

Adjournment Motions Ruled out 

14th. FEBRUARY Twelve adjournment motions were either ruled out by 
the Chair or disallowed by the Governor-General in the Assembly to-day. Mr, Govind 
Deshmukh's motion regarding the cost of the training of Australian officers for 
appointment in the Indian Army was held out of order by the Chair, who observed 
that the motion was based on a misconception. Sir Ourunath Bewoor, Additional 
Defence Secretary, reiterated the statement he had made in the earlier session of 
the Assembly that no expenditure had been incurred by India on the training of 
Australian officers. No Australian, he said, had been, or was being, trained at 
present in any of the Officers* Training institutions in India. 

Bhat Paramanand attempted to raise the question of the Kazaks regarding 
reports that they had looted Indian traders, Mr, 0, K, Caroe, Secretary for 
External Affairs, pointed out that suggestion made in the motion that the Kazaks 
made an inroad into Almora was incorrect. The Kazaks never entered British 
India. The motion was disallowed. Sardar Sant Singh had a motion to discuss 
“the misuse” of the Defence of India Act in the Punjab in arresting traders 
who were observing hartal. The Chair held that the arrests were made in the 
ordinary course of law and could not form the subject of an adjournment motion. 

Non-official Bills 

In a brief sitting devoled to non-official business to-day, the House referred 
three Bills to select committees, agreed to the circulation of two and to the 
introduction of three new Bills. Among those measures referred to select committees 
was Mr. Lalchand Navalrat's Bill seeking to end the present practice of allowing 
unqualified people to appear as pleaders in criminal cases with the Court’s 
permission. Mr. Navalrai held that this practice suited a time when qualified 
pleaders were few in number but was now derogatory to the dignity of the bar 
and unnecessary in view of the number of qualified men available. Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law Member, made it clear that the Government were opposed to the 
Bill as it stood but were prepared to allow its reference to a select committee in 
the hope that necessary amendments would be made. 

Mr, M, A. KazmVa Bill to amend the Moslem Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act was also referred to a select committee. 

Speaking on Dr. Banerjee^s Bill to confer supplemental powers on the Federal 
Court, Sir Sultan Ahmed said that the Government themselves intended to promote 
a Bill with reference to the provision sought to be made in the present Bill that 
“on a certificate to that effect being given by the Advocate-General for a province 
that provinces shall be deemed to be a necessary party to the suit”. The other 
provisions of the Bill required modification, which he hoped would be made in the 
select committee. The Bill was sent to a select committee. 

Mr, KazmVs two other Bills, one to amend the Indian Penal Code and the 
other to amend the Criminal Procedure Code, were circulated for elicting public 
opinion. The same member introduced three other Bills, one to amend the Shariat 
Application Act, the other to limit rates of interest and the third to amend the 
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Code of Criminal Procedure flo as to abolish sessions trial with the aid of assessors. 
The House then adjourned till Monday , the 16th. February. 

Indian Medical Council Act 

16th. FEBRUARY The Hon. Mr. N, R Barker moved a Bill to-day further 
to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, inserting a new section providing 
for appointment of such number of visitors as the Indian Medical Council might 
deem requisite to attend at any or all of the examinations held by medical 
institutions in British India for the purpose of granting recognised medical quali- 
fications. The Bill was passed. 

Penal Code Amending Bill 

Sir Sultan Ahmed next moved a Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code 
omitting Section 216 B of the Indian Penal Code and inserting the following new 
section : *‘52 A, the word ‘harbour’ includes the supplying a person with shelter, 
food, drink, money, clothes, arms, ammunition, or means of conveyance, or the 
assisting a person by any means, whether of the same kind as those enumerated in 
this section or not, to evade apprehension.” Mr. AT. C, Neogy moved for circulation 
of the Bill to elicit public opinion. He contended that the Act of 1894 for good 
reasons had distinguished between two categories of offences, fiist covered by 
Sections 130, 136 and 157 and the second covered by Sections 212, 216 and 216 A 
and 216 B, as regards definition of the word “harbour.” Whereas earlier sections 
talked of harbouring in cases dealing with deserters, prisoners of war and 
prisoners of State, the later sections dealt with harbouring felons or ciiminals. He 
favoured arming Government with certain extraordinary powers in extraordinary 
circumstances, but he would not permit a permanent extension of the scope of the 
later sections to guilt under earlier sections. Mr. Lakshmikanta Maitra^ supporting Mr. 
Neogy’s motion, expressed the opinion that the very fact that different High Courts 
had differed in the interpretation of the word “harbour” should set Government 
thinking and added that the matter was not so simple as to be dealt with lightly. 
Mr. Maitra added that the Defence of India Act was so comprehensive and 
elastic that it could effectively deal with the exigencies arising out of the war. 
After Messrs. Lalchand Navalrai and Kazmi had spoken in support of Mr. 
Neogy’s motion for circulation, closure was asked. The Opposition demanded a 
division and the closure motion was carried by 33 votes to 19. 1'he House then 
gave leave to Sir Sultan Ahmed to move the Bill by 39 votes to 16. Discussion 
of the Bill clause by clause was proceeding when the House adjourned till the 
next day, when discussion was held over at the instance of the Law Member, Bir 
Sultan Ahmed, to enable the Government to table an Amendment. 

Boilers Act Amend. Bill 

17th. FEBRUARY The House passed to-day without discussion the Bill to 
amend the Indian Boilers Act. After some discussion, the Bill to provide for the 
incorporation, regulation and winding up of co-operative societies with activities not 
confined to one province, was passed. 

Bill to help Coffee Industry 

The House then passed Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar's Bill providing for 
continuance of the provision made under Ordinance 13 of 1940 for assistance to the 
coffee industry by regulating the export of coffee from and the sale of coffee in 
British India and by other means. The measure will cease to be in force at the 
end of twelve months commencing on the first day of July subsequent to the 
termination of the present hostilities. 

Tributes to Chiang-Kai-Shek 

With acclamation the Assembly to-day adopted an official motion moved 
bv the Leader of the House, Mr. M, S, Aney, recording high appreciation 
of the honour done to India by the visit of Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
and expressing admiration of the outstanding services rendered by the Genera- 
UsBimo to China and the world in combating a Power against whose aggression 
China and India are now happily allied. Mr. Aney described Marshal Chiang 
Kai-Shek as one of the saviours of civilization and democracy. The Generalissimo^ 
movernent, he said, was one of the most inspiring chapters of the human race and 
showed how a whole nation and not merely a mercenary army can fight for its 
liberty and what political leadership a nation can achieve. Mr. Ghulambhik 
Nairang associated the Moslem League Party with the sentiments of the Leader 
of the House. Mr. A, C, Lutta, speaking for the Congress Nationalists, was about 
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to introduce controversial topics but stopped short and concluded his observations 
by supporting the resolution. Sif Henry Richardson referred to the 'virtue Cu 
reco<ynizing the true greatness in men and women of another race and declared 
that^ the mit of the brave Marshal and his equally brave wife “has served to 
inBuire vb with freab courage and to make us resolve that however dark my 
be the days ahead we will persevere, whatever the cost, until victory is accomplished. 
Bail WAY Budget foe 1942 — 43 

18th. FEBRUARY: — Railway estimates presented by Sir Clow in the 

Assembly to-day forecast for 1941-42 a surplus of 26*20 crores against a surplus of 
1183 crores originally estimated, and for 1942-43 a surplus of 27’95 crores. 

Revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1941-42 is 7.74 crores more than 
the actual surplus of last year. Total traffic receipts of State-owned lines are 
expected to reach 127 crores, about 15 crores more than last year and 181 crores 
more than the original estimate. Total woiking expenses, including 12J crores for 
depreciation, are a little over 73 crores, or about 7i crores more than last year. 
Of the expected surplus of 26.20 crores, 19.12 crores will go to general revenues and 
7,08 crores to the depreciation fund of railways in repayment of the loans taken 
from it in past years of dehcit. The balance in the depreciation fund will stand 
at about 51i croies and that in the railway reserve fund about 61 ciores. 

Budget estimate for 1942-43 assumes traffic receipts of 125J ciores, IJ crores 
less than in the current year. Total woiking expenses will amount to 701 crores, 
about 2J crores less than the current year. The suri)lu8 is expected to be 27.95 
crores, of which 2013 crores will be transferred to general revenues and 7.82 crores 
to the depieciation fund in repayment of the loans mentioned above. Balance of 
depreciation fund at the end of the year will be about 6J2 crores. 

The gross total works programme is slightly over 34J crores, including 20 
crores for the purchase of the Bengal and North Western and llohilkhand and 
Kumaon Railways and two small branch lines. As a result of their piiichase, and 
the purchase during this year of the Assam Bengal and the Bombay, Baioda and 
Cential India Railways, the entire railway system of Northern India will, with the 
exception of unimportant light lailways and some lines owned by Indian States, 
come under State management, the mileage under State management will increase 
fiom 17,000 miles to 24,000 miles and the number of railway employees in the 
service of the State will increase from 390,000 to ovei five lakhs. The rest of the 
provision is, as usual, for track renewals, bridges and other structural woiks, rolling 
stock and an increase in the stores balance. 

At the outset, Sir Andrew Clow pointed out how on the one hand railways 
had to meet increasing demands on account of unpiecedented increase in military 
traffic, production of the supplies at an ever-increasing speed and the contraction of 
alternative means of transport and how, on the other, they had, besides facing 
difficulties in renewing their assets, to give up lolling stock and rails to meet 
defence lequirements, which were difficult to re])lace, and to spare experienced per- 
sonnel in growing numbers for military or ancillaiy services. Besides supplying 
rails from stock and rails set free by relaying, over 5C0 miles of railway line would 
be dismantled this year. He added that with the libing intensity of the war effort, 
theie was little prospect of the railwajs meeting moie than a proportion of the 
demands made upon them. 

In discussing the revenue position of the current year, he stated that the system 
adopted last year for the allocation of the surplus was found on further examination 
to be based in part on a mistaken impression, as no Bur)>luB accrued till the arrears 
of debt had been paid off. The system had, however, yielded a result which was 
equitable considering the present needs of general levenues, and it was, therefore, 
proposed to leave the original allocation undistuibed and to utilise the same 
method for dividing any surplus that might acciue next year. The sums so 
assigned to general revenues would, after meeting the 1 per cent, contribution for 
each year, go towards liquidating the arrears of contribution for past years, and 
the balance left for the lailways would be devoted towards repaying the debt 
to the depreciation fund. Accordingly, 19.12 crores would go tq the general revenues 
and 7.08 crores to the depreciation fund. In justifying the repayment to the 
depreciation fund Sir Andrew Clow stated that, after due consideration. Government 
bad reached the conclusion that the balance in the fund would, even after 
repayment of the loan, not be excessive. In this connection he acknowleded the 
valuable work of the late Sir Raghavendra Bao, who had made railway depreciation 
fund his special study. 
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Before giving the actual eatimates for next year. I propose to deal with 
certain charges which are contemplated in fares and freight. In the present situa- 
tion there are strong argument for a substantial increase in passenger fares. 
The demand for passenger traffic has already reached a level which we have been 
unable to meet and so far from being able to increase our capacity here, we may 
have to make a substantial diminution almost at once. This is likely to be rendered 
necessary by the paramount importance of providing further capacity for goods 
and of meeting the military and supply demands. We have, with the co-operation 
of the press, issued an appeal to the public to avoid unnecessary travel, but the 
effect of this is likely to be small compared with the effect that would be produced 
by an enhancement of the fares. Such an enhancement, moreover, would recoup 
us for the traffic which is lost and it would also tend to counterbalance the 
increased costs which road transport is having to face. Finally, the bulk of the 
increased revenue would go under present arrangements to the tax-payers and 
thus permit them to be relieved in other directions. 

We have weighed these arguments with the attention they deserve but have 
come to the conclusion that we should stay our hands in the matter of imposing 
a general increase. The need for this may become more apparent as time goes 
on. but we are anxious to avoid any undue increase of cost to the railway 
users. If railways followed the practice of many industrial and commercial hrms 
they could at the present moment secure very large increases in revenue and 
at the same time ease their own difficulties considerably by imposing increases 
which would effectively curtail the demand. But we arc satisfied that this would 
not be in the public interest, and I hope that if in the future railways may again 
have to face financial stringency, the moderation that has been shown will not 
be forgotten. All that we propose to do for the present is to make certain 
enhancements on two railways, the East Indian and the Noith-Western. Passenger 
fares on these railways are substantially below the level prevailing on the other 
State-managed lines, and there is no sufficient ground for continuing to give 
passengers on those railways particularly cheap rates. A schedule of the enhance- 
ments is being distributed with the papers which will be placed in your hands 
but I may say that on the East Indian Railway, except for an increase of J pie 
per mile or 5 per cent in the Intermediate class, theie will be no enhancement at all 
on a journey up to 50 miles and the enhancement in the fares for the two lower 
classes on the N. W. and E. I. for a journey of any distance will not exceed i pie 
per mile. Even after these enhancements the general scales will still remain 
somewhat below those prevailing on other important lines. These enhancements 
will not be brought into force until the Ist of May and the total estimated acces- 
sion of revenue is in the neighbouihood of half a crore. 

In respect of freights, we propose to make two changes, both of which are 
dictated largely by traffic considerations. In the first place, we propose to increase 
the rate for parcels. If this is not done, there will be an increasing tendemy to 
send goods as parcels and thus to increase the strain on our passenger trains 
which are already having to be curtailed. The present rate for parcels is to annas 
per rupee above the pre-war rate, and it will be increased by another two annas, 
A similar enhancement will apply to excess luggage, but there will be no enhance- 
ment on articles which were exempted from the former increase, such as newspapers. 
The extra revenue from the change next year Is estimated at half a crore. 

In respect of food-grains we have made no change since the war began. We 
have followed this policy iiiainly in order to avoid as far as possible contiibuting 
to the extra cost of living ; but it is clear now that even if we had imposed an 
increase its effect would have been insignificant compared to the enhancement of 
prices which others have secured. Wheat, for example, has been selling in important 
markets at 100 per cent over the pre-war price. In spite of this we do not propose 
to bring food-grains into line wrth other commodities, but intend merely to 
impose an extra change of two annas in the rupee on consignments of less than 
a wagon-load. Full wagons would continue to be charged at the existing rates. 
This is being done in order to ensure a better use of wagon supplies at a time 
when they are badly wanted. The revenue effect is likely to be small. We also 
propose to withdraw the rebate on wheat exported west of Aden, as there are no 
grounds at present for encouraging the export of wheat. Ihe payments this year 
are likely to be of the order of 3 lakhs. None of these changes will be operative 
till the let of May. 

The estimated suimluB of 27.95 crores which, as Sir Andrew Clow stated, was 
highly speculative and was more likely to prove too high an estimate than too low, 
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would be disposed of on the same system as before, and to enable this to be done, 
resolution extending the present moratorium for one year would be placed before 
me House shortly. 'J'he share of general revenues would be 20.13 crores and this 
would not only wipe out the arrears of contribution but involve an additional 
payment of over a crore. He went on to say that if the present conditions 
continued after 1942*43, a new situation would be created. For the tax-payer would 
still have a claim in equity to substantial relief from railway revenues, but 
there would be no debt against which any payment outside '^he convention would 
be set. Government would, therefore, place before the House, in the light 
of the position reached by the autumn, their proposals either for a revision 
of the existing convention or for further interim arrangements to meet the war 
situation only. 

Keferritig to the extension of State management of railways, Sir Andrew Clow 
stressed the necessity for a large devolution of responsibility, expressed confidence 
in those holding responsible posts on railways, and acknowledged *'epecially the 
inspiring lead given by Sir Leonard Wilson and his ofilcers here in a more exacting 
time than the railways have ever had to face.” 

In conclusion, he acknowledged the forbearance shown by most sections of the 
public who have suffered serious inconvenience and in some cases real hardship, and 
appealed for the fullest measure of co-operation in any trials that might lie shead. 

Income-Tax Administeation 

19th. FEBRUARY The day’s proceedings began with the adjourned debate on 
Sir Abdul Halim OhuznavVs resolution expressing discontent against the Income- 
tax Administration. Sir Jeremy Raisman gave a clear exposition of the Govern- 
ment’s administration and read out the recent circulars issued to income-tax 
officials. In rejecting the resolution by 41 votes to 19, the House agreed with the 
Finance Member that the serious charges had been disproved and that only the 
total abolition of the Income-tax Department would satisfy some of its critics. 

Sikh Celebration and Police Action 

Sardar Sant Singh moved a resolution demanding a public inquiry into 
the police action against the annual Sikh celebration in Delhi on the birth-day of 
Guru Tegbahadur. The Sardar indulged in vehement denunciation of the “diehard” 
administration of Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell, giving “unvarnished fact”, 
maintained that riots had been narrowly averted every year. The local authority 
had used minimum force and threw tear-smoke shells from a long range. Sardar 
Sant Singh did not challenge a division. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

Mr. A. C, Dutta moved a resolution recommending to the Governor General-in- 
Council to take steps for the immediate and unconditional release of all political 
prisoners and detenus. Mr. Dutta characterised the indefinite detention of prisoners 
as most improper especially at the present moment when Government wanted to 
create mass enthusiasm in war efforts. Mr. A7. M. Joehi, supporting the motion, said 
that there could not be one set of justice for Pandit Jawhailal Nehru and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and other satyagrahi piisoners who had been released 
and another set of j[UBtice for others who were detained. There was no justification for 
such disci imination. As a result of release of satyagrahi prisoners, Congress had 
reconsidered its position and withdrawn satyagraha. Some beneficial results were 
bound to follow the release of these political prisoneis, most of whom had changed 
their views with regard to war and were burning with a desire to help in the 
successful prosecution of war. Maulana Zafaralikhan urged Government to alleviate 
the sympathies of any section of the country at the present moment when they 
must be all out to enlist the goodwill of the whole country in the great task of 
facing a common enemy. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta considered that the continued 
detention of these prisoners bad caused immense discontent in the country. He was 
confident that the release of these prisoners would result as beneficially as the 
release of satyagraha prisoners had resulted with Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar figuring 
as a great crusader and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai following him though somewhat 
cautiously. The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, intervening on behalf of 
the Government, pointed to the wording of the resolution, which demanded the 
release of all political prisoners, irrespective of the fact that they were guilty or 
not. He asked the House whether political prisoners, who had committed murders, 
or religious fanatics who in their frenzy broke law, were also to be set free. The Home 
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Member explained that the Government had given the widest possible construction 
to their decision and had released satyagraha prisonero guilty of "‘symbolic civil 
disobedience." The Government, since the House lust discussed a similar resolution, 
had released 6,475 prisoners in addition to 589 security prisoners. There were now four 
hundred and odd prisoners who were still in custody, their offence being not 
symbolic but definite, impeding the war effort. As foreshaaowed by him in the last 
session, machinery was being set up to examine cases of detenus and others. He 
asserted that the Government had no desire to keep anybody in jail, who desired 
to help in war effort. It was for the detenus and other prisoners to indicate that they 
had changed their attitude and were anxious to help the war effort and the tribunals, 
which were being set up, would recommend their release. But any attempt to 
hinder war effort would not be tolerated by the Government. Sir Keginald made 
an earnest appeal to the House to consider whether the present was opportune 
moment to release these prisoners, whose activities weie detrimental to national 
safety. While on the one hand demands were being made to strengthen the 
Defences of India against foreign aggression and internal disorders, the sponsors 
of the resolution urged the release ot peisons whose attitude had been prejudicial 
to national safety. The Assembly then adjourned till the 28rd. before the resolution 
could be disposed of. 

Debate on the Railway Budget 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — The Assembly held the general debate on the railway 
budget to-day. Mr. A, C. Datta^ Deputy President, opening the debate, acknowledged 
that the surplus shown was phenomenal but declared it was not real. It could 
be real only if it was independent of war. As it was mainly due to war traffic, 
most of the surplus was in reality a matter of book adjustment between one 
department and another, and the contribution to the general revenues, a matter 
of putting money from lone pocket into another. He strongly criticised the 
increase of fares, which he declared was unjustihed in view of surplus. 

Sir Henry Gidney, Leader of the Independent Party, looked upon the surplus 
not BO much as an indication of profit as evidence of the extent to which the railways 
had responded to the military needs of the country. He declared it was unfortunate 
that an increase should be made in fares now when facilities should exist for 
evacuation of women and children in order that the men might help better in 
resisting aggression. 

Sir Ziauddin spoke of his personal experience and said he could not get 
wagons required for the use of the Aligarh University recently. He described the 
railway's contribution to the general revenues as payment of a loan and not a gift, 
because the surplus itself represented so much money taken from the general 
taxpayer. 

Mr. AT. C. Neogy congratulated the Railway member on the prevalence of the 
war (laughter) and described as a merry-go-round the process by which surpluses 
were made from the pocket of the general taxpayer and were then passed on to him 
in the form of contribution to the general revenues. If it was a prosperity budget, 
why, he asked, were the already high rates of fares being increased ? The Railway 
member, he declared, had apparently agreed to become the Tax Collector for the 
Finance Member. 

Professor P, N. Banerji said that the railways were enjoying prosperity in the 
midst of the adversity caused by high cost of living, etc. Speaking on how to utilise the 
surplus, he said in normal circumstances he would have urged its use for a reduction 
in fares and freights but the situation was abnormal and, therefore, accepted the 
railway member’s view that the surplus should go to the general revenues. He 
hoped, however, that the Finance Member would not come forward with further 
taxation. Railway rates and fares were themselves a form of taxation. 

Sir Andrew Clowt replying to the debate, expressed the hope that those who 
attributed the surplus to the fortuitons circumstances and the artificial stimulus 
of war would when lean times came attribute the losses also to prevailing conditions 
and not blame the administration. Replying to criticisms of high freights and 
fares the Railway Member said if the choice was between having fares high in 
times of prosperity and having them high in times of adveisity, he would point 
out that if freights and fares in good times were not at a level which would leave 
a balance, he had no doubt that freights and fares would have to be put up when 
times were bad, As regards discourtesy of the type complained by Mr. Deahmukh, 
the Railway Member pointed out it was not confined to this country. There seemed 
to be something about railway trevel which attracted selfishness. The Eailwig^ 
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Gbaznavi about corruption during the time of the exodus from Calcutta had been 
given to the police and an enquiry was in progress. The House then adjourned. 

Official Bills passed 

24th FEBRUARY In ft brief sitting of about an hour the Assembly this 
morning passed two Bills of the Commerce Member and a motion of the Finance 
Member for the election of members of the Standing Finance Committee for 1942-43. 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar^s Bills were, one further to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act and the other to provide for the extension of the time 
limited by, or under, the Indian Patents and Designs Act 1911. 

Before the Finance Member's motion was accej^ted a debate on the functions of 
the Standing Finance Committee was initiated by Dr. P. N, Bannerji^ who pleaded 
for an extension of the functions so as to give the Committee power to deal not 
only with expenditure as at present but with revenue as well. Sir Jeremy Ratsman^ 
opposing the motion, pointed out that even in the most advanced democratic consti- 
tutions, it was not possible to associate the legislature beyond a certain stage with 
the formulation of certain features of financial policy. He also stressed the point 
that in war times particularly, it was undesirable to complicate, expand or elaborate 
the stages which had to be gone through before practical action could be taken. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

Voting on Eailway Demands 

25th. FEBRUARY : — Eailway rates and fares came to-day under intensive scrutiny 
in the course of the debate on a cut motion moved by Mr. Janinadas Mehta to reduce 
the demand under Eailway Board by Es 100. The motion was eventually pressed 
to a division and lost by 36 votes to fe. Mr. Mehta argued that although freights 
and fares might not appear to be high in terms of annas and pies, they were 
certainly high looked at from the point of view of what proportion of the average 
daily income in India is paid by the traveller for each mile travelled. Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, Mr. Navalrai, Mr. Abdul Oham, Mr. Umar Aly Shnh supported Mr. Mehta. 
Mr. Neogv commended the example of the Nizam’s State Eailways, which he said 
were faced with reduced earnings during the year ending October 1939 and met the 
situation by reducing their rates. Mr. /. H. F. Raper, Member, Eailway Board, 
rebutting Mr. Mehta's charge of high rates compared them with those in China, 
where he suggested conditions were somewhat similar. The cost per passenger mile 
in China was 2.49 cents compared to 0.451 in India, although the average passenger 
travelled in China was 57 miles as against 35 miles in India. Mentioning some of 
the factors which entered into the present level of rates in India, Mr. Raper 
referred to the hundreds of thousands of passengers detected travelling without 
tickets in India. He also referred to the fact that much of our equipment was. ob- 
tained from foreign countries with higher wage levels which were reflected in the 
cost of the goods. Mr. Raper, replying to the reference to the Nizam’s State Eail- 
ways, pointed out that the rates there were generally higher than on some other 
railways and some reduction was therefore necessary. He gave figures to show that 
between 1936-37 and 1940-41 there had been a reduction on Indian Eailways in rates 
on coal, grains and oilseeds and some increase in other commodities, but on goods 
as a whole there had been a reduction from 6.17 pies per ton to 6.1 per ton. Third 
class passenger fares since 1935-36, however, had increased fiom 3 pies to 3 5 pies 
per mile but that could not amount to Es. 10 crores as Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
suggested. The House also rejected without a division Mr. Neogy's cut motion to 
discuss shortage of wagons for carnage of coal for public consumption and 
then adjourned. 

26th. FEBRUARY A revision of the convention separating Eailway finance 
from general finance was asked for in the course of the debate on a cut motion 
moved by Sir Frederick James to-day. Sir Frederick contended that the convention 
had in some respects broken down and he pleaded for an investigation into the proper 
basis for a fresh convention to take its place. Such an investigation, he said, should 
not be left till after the war. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr, N. M. Joshi, Mr. Hussain 
Bhai Lalji, Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. Nauman supported the motion. Sir Andrew 
Clow pointed out that they could not at this moment reach any conclusion tiiat 
the convention must be revised. An interim arrangement would have to be made 
for the period of the war. Somewhat later in the year the question of the revision 
of the convention might be considered and he would then examine most sympathe- 
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tically the suggestions made in the course of the debate* The mover withdrew 
bis motion. 

Improvement of alternative forms of transpoiv was ur^ed on a cut motion 
moved by Mr. Ramsay Scott. Mr. Scott wan tea to know if more plants could 
be put down for the production of power alcohol from molasses, wliether more 
distilleries could be built for producing rectified spirit and whether orders had been 
given to forest officers to get on with the production of charcoal for gas driven 
buses. He wanted to know more about the functions and powers of the central 
transport organisation. Sir Andrew Clow pointed out that he had given some 
study to guiaeways. Sir Guthrie Eussel, said Sir Andrew, while anxious to see the 
experiment made in Kashmir did not hold the same view of guideways as Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta did. Sir Andrew made it clear that to attempt to get steel for 
the purpose of building guideways would be a waste now. Nor could guideways 
act as a substitute for the shortage of railway transport. The time had come, 
however, when the control of transport priorities should be systematised and he 
said that in the initial stage this work would be in the charge of the Communic- 
ations Secretary who would be relieved of the bulk of his present work by the 
immediate appointment of an additional secretary. The Communications Secretary 
would work in the closest co-operation with the provincial boards. The general 
organisation would bo developed with all possible expedition. The motion was 
withdrawn. 

Cheap return tickets for Haj pilgrims was demanded by Khan Bahadur Piracha 
by a" cut motion which was 8up])Orted by Maulvi Abdul Chant and Syed Murtaza 
Saheb. Sir Andrew Clow undertook to examine the demand sympathetically as 
soon as the war pressure was over. The motion was withdrawn. 

Overcrowding in trains, particularly in Inter and Third Class compartments, 
was complained in the course of speeches on Mr. Nauman's cut motion, 
which was next taken up. Mr. Nauman referred to the conditions caused by the 
exodus from Calcutta and said he had heard a report that some deaths occurred 
on the platform as a result of overcrowding. Mr. J. H. b\ Rape^, Transportation 
Member, Railway Board, assured the House that the question of overcrowding was 
fully appreciated by the Railway Board and the position was giving the Railway 
Board as well as General Managers of railways a great deal of anxiety. They 
however had not been able to find a remedy and he was afraid that the position 
was likely to get worse. But they would do all they could to help the situation. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani by a cut motion drew attention to the number of 
accidents on railways which he declared were increasing year by year and could 
not therefore be explained by the inexperience of the men who were replacing 
the older personnel sent overseas. Sir Andr&tv Clow referred to the increasing strain 
on the staff and pointed out that regrettable as the accidents were, they could not 
be altogether exclmled from rapid forms of transport. The cut motion was rejected 
without a division. 

Ecclesiastical expenditure charged to railway revenues was denounced by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta who moved another cut motion. The seriousness of the issue 
would be realised when one considered what would be the position if all religions in 
the county laid a claim on railway revenues. Sir Andrew Clow pleaded ignorance of 
the expenditure but said it had increased during the last two or three years. There 
were arrangements by which ecclesiastical expenditure was reduced every five years. 
The expenditure, he added, was a survival of earlier days and had been settled by 
statute. The motion was rejected without a division. 

The other demands were passed and the House adjourned till the next day 
when after questions the Asembly held the first secret session in its history. 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

28tb. FEBRUARY : — Introducing the Budget for 1942-43 to-day, the Finance 
Member Sir Jeremy Raisman disclosed a revenue deficit of Ks. 17 crores for the 
current year and a prospective deficit, on the present basis of taxation, of Rs. 47 
crores next year. 

Defence Expenditure 

The revised estimate of Defence expenditure of 1941-42 is placed at Bs. 102 
crores. This expenditure for 1942-43 is estimated at Rs. 133 crores. The Finance 
Member stated that this was only a fraction of the total sum being spent in India 
on the war. He announced that the amount of expenditure on Defence Services and 
Supplies that the Government of India expected to recover from His Majesty's 
23 
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Government, under the operation of the Financial Settlement, would exceed Rs. 

400 crores in 1942-43. 

Share of Income Tax 

The share of the provinces in the Income-tax will be Es. 7,39 lakhs this year 
and He. 8,37 lakhs next. The Finance Member observed in this connection that 
“this is considerably more than the total sum which at the time of the Niemeyer 
Award the provinces were expected to receive at the end of the ten-year devolution 
period or than ever appeared to be possible before the outbreak of the war”. 

Finally, explaining the advantages of the Sterling debt repatriation scheme, the 
Finance Member stated that “the real gain to the country lies in the liquidation of 
external obligations which might prove an embarrassment in future and their 
replacement by internal debt”. 

New Taxation Proposals 

The Finance Member announced the following new taxation proposals : — 

Incomes from Es. 1,000 to Es. 2,000 to be taxed at six pies in the rupee 
over the Es. 750 of total income. 

The surcharge of Income-tax and Super-tax to be increased from 33 ^ per cent, 
to roughtly 50 per cent. An all-round customs surcharge of 20 per cent, to be 
levied on existing import tariff except raw cotton, petrol and salt. 

Petrol tax to be increased by 25 per cent. Posts and telegraphs rates to be 
increased. 

Letter postage rate will be increased from IJ to IJ annas. The minimum rate 
for telegram is raised from 10 annas to 12 annas. 

The Finance Member announced certain concessions to Income-tax and Excess 
Profits Tax assessments to encourage saving and prevent inflation now and provide 
a reserve for re-equipment after the war. 

Sir Jeremy estimated the total additional revenue from fresh taxation at Es. 
12 cores leaving a deficit of Es. 35 crores, to be covered by the borrowing 
programme. 

Following the Budget speech, the Finance Member introduced the Finance Bill 
embodying the new taxation proposals. 

Budget at a Glance 


1940-41 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


Revised Estimate 

Actuals 

Budget Estimate 
Eevised Estimate 
Budget Estimate 

India’s Defence 


In Lakhs of Eupees 
Income Expenditure 
103,71 112,13 

107,65 114,18 

113 00 126,85 

129,62 146,89 

152,00 187,07 

Expenditure 


—Deficit 
+ Surplus 

- 8,42 

— 6,53 
—13,85 
—17,27 
—35,07 


In 1940-41, the Defence Expenditure was estimated at Es. 72,02 lakhs 
actually exceeded by a further Rs. 205 lakhs. 

The following are the figures for 1941-42 and 1942-43. 


Basic Normal Budget 
Effect of Eice in Prices 
India’s War Measures 
Non-Effective Charges 


1941-42 

Estimate 

36,77 

3,55 

35,40 

8,41 


1941-42 

Eevised 

36,77 

4,24 

53,03 

8,41 


but it 


1942-43 

Budget 

36,77 

6,5*2 

81,30 

8,41 


(Total in Lakh of rupees) 0413 102 45 13300 

Announcing the new taxation Koposals Sir Jer»my Raisman iaid that he 
proposed to make incomes from Es.. 1,000 toRs. 2,000 liable to tax at six pies^ the 
rup^ over the first Es. 750 of total income. This liability will, however, be completely 
discharged if the assessee deposits one and a quarter times the amount of tax liabla 
m a Defence Sa^ng Bank Account from which sums cannot be withdrawn till one 
year after the end of the war and on which 2i per cent interest will be paid. 

InOOMB tax eTOCHAEQE 


The prreent 331 per cent. Central Surcharge on Income Tax is to be raised to 
a scale which runs from six pies in the rupee on incomes between Be. 1,600 and Bs. 
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5, OCX), to nine pies in the rupee on the next Bs. 5,000, one anna two pies on the 
next Rb, 5,000 and one anna three pies on the balance over Rb. 15,000, The last ie 
equivalent to a fifty per cent surcharge and at the same time Corporation tax is 
raised to one and a half annas in the rupee. For incomes not exceeding Rb. 6,000 
an amount of the tax equal to half per cent of the assessee's income will be funded 
for repayment to him after the end of the war. 

Excess Profits Tax 

The rate of Excess Profits Tax is to be retained at 66^ per cent. But as an 
incentive to economy in business administiation Government will contribute an 
amount up to one-tenth of the Excess Profits Tax paid to a reserve for the re- 
equipment of industry after the war, provided the assessee deposits double this 
amount. The assessee’s contribution to the reserve will be repayable within twelve 
months of the end of the war and till then will earn two per cent simple interest. 

The main proposal of indirect taxation is the levy of an emergency suichaige 
of one-fifth on all customs impoit duties, 'i’he only exceptions will be petrol, the 
tax on which is being increased separately from twelve annas to fifteen annas a 
gallon, raw cotton on which the duty has just been doubled and certain impoits 
from Burma which are excluded by the operation of the Trade Agreement. Uhe 
duty on imported salt will continue at the same rate as at present and the excise 
duty on kerosene will be raised to the enhanced import duty. 

Postal Rates increased 

The final proposal is an increase in posts and telegraphs rates to yield one 
crore. The ordinary letter rate is to be increased fiom one and quarter annas to 
one and half annas, the post-card remaining unchanged ; the minimum rate for 
ordinary telegrams is to go up from ten annas to twelve annas and for express 
telegrams from Rs. 1/4 to Rs. 1/8 and the surcharge on trunk calls fees is to be 
raised from ten to twenty per cent. 

The total additional revenue from fresh taxation is estimated at Rs. 12 crores, 
leaving a deficit of Rs. 35 crores to be covered by the borrowing programme. 

The Finance Member said that though in normal times this would be a 
formidable addition to the public debt, viewed against the background of India’s 
war effort, the intensive development of her resources and the conversion of her exter- 
nal to internal debt, the geneial picture gave grounds for great comfort and 
encouragement in the future. 

The Finance Member said : I now address myself to my final task, which 
is to lay before the House the proposals of the Government for the treatment of 
the deficit of Rs. 47,07 lakhs, which, on the estimates we have made, is anticipated 
in the forthcoming financial year. 

Schemes of Savings 

I will deal in the first place with the provisions relating to incomes of from Rs. 
1,000 Rs. 2,000. These are in the first instance made liable to tax at six pies in the 
Rupee on the excess over the first Rs. 750 of total income. This liability can, 
however, be completely discharged and no tax will be leviable if the assessee exercises 
the option of depositing a prescribed sum in a Savings Bank account. The prescri- 
bed amount is Re. 1 for every Rs. 25 by which his total income exceeds Rs. 750 
and is therefore approximately one and a quarter times the amount of tax to which 
he would otherwise be liable. Thus on an income of Rs. 1.250, the tax would be 
Rs. 15/10 and the optional savings bank deposit would be Rs. 20 ; the corresponding 
figure for an income of Rs. 1,750 are tax Rs. 31/4, optional savings bank deposit 
Rs. 40. It is intended that these amounts should ne deposited on the Post Office 
Defence Savings Bank from which sums cannot ordinal ily be withdrawn till one 
year after the end of the war and on which interest is payable at the rate of two 
and a half per cent per annum. It will be seen that this is in its essence a scheme 
of saving rather than of taxation, and it appears to us the most suitable wav in 
which the problem which I outlined above can be tackled in the case of those 
persons whose incomes fall below the minimum, which has hitherto been liable to 
mcome-tax. 

Surcharge on Incomes 

The next feature of our proposals relate to the central surcharge on incomes 
exceeding Rs. 2.000. We have hitherto proceeded by the application of a fiat 
percentage surcharge on the basic rate of incometax and supertax throughout 
whole range of income. The limitations of the procedure will be apparent when it 
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IB remembered that the basic tax progresses from three-quarters of an anna in the 
rupee at one end to nine and a half annas in the rupee at the other. The scope for 
feasible enliancement of the latter rate of tax in a time of national emergency is 
clearly much more restricted in terms of a flat percentage than the increases which 
are feasible in the lower reaches of the scale. The basic scales of tax in India have 
since 1939 been highly progressive and the rate of progression has been further 
steepened by the application of the percentage surcharge. The incometax surcharge 
which has been pioposed in the Finance Bill runs from six pies in the rupee in the 
slab of taxable income between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 5,000 to nine pies in the rupee on 
the net Rs. 5,000, one anna and two pies in the rupee on the next Rs. 5,000 and 
one anna three pies in the rupee on the balance of total income. The last named 
surcharge is of course, equivalent to a fifty per cent surcharge. Kimil irly the sur- 
charge on the rates of supertax are equival nt to a fifty per cent surcharge and at 
the same time Corporation Tax is raised to one and a half annas in the rupee. 
While for the reasons I have explained the rate of surcharge on the first slab 
of taxable income are somewhat higher than fifty per cent there is a provision which 
mitigates Rs 6000. By this piovision a portion of the tax equal to a half per cent 
of the assessees total income will be funded for his benefit and repaid to him after 
the end of the war. In order that the House may more easily understand the inci- 
dence of the taxes that will now be levied on incomes throughout the scale, I have 
included in the explanatory memorandum on the budget a table showing the percen- 
tage of his total income which the assessee will be required to contribute. It will be 
seen that that incidence proceeds in a fairly even piogiession from less than two 
per cent at one end of the scale to eighty-five per cent at the other end of the scale 
on an income of thirty lakhs a year. 

Excess Phofit Tax 

As regards the excess profits tax, it is proposed to letain the existing rate of 
66| per cent to be levied on the profits of a furthei penod of one year. Here 
also, however, we have introduced a new feature. We have been impiessed with the 
growing evidence of the extent to which this tax militates at certain stages against 
the incentive to the most economical and efilcieiit administiation of the business 
affected. We also feel that there is great foice in the argument for the supreme 
importance of building up a reseive for the lehabilitation and re-equipment of 
national industries after the war. Finally, there is here also a strong case for 
immobilising during the period of the war as much as possible of the excess profits 
earned and picventing poetponable piivate expendituie fiom exerting an undesirat3le 
influence on the price level. To assist in seeming these objects we aie prepared to 
contribute an amount up to but not exceeding one-tenth of the net excess piofits tax 
ultimately paid at the rate of 665 ver cent piovided that the assessee deposits a 
sum equal to double this amount The contiibution thus placed in reserve by the 
assessee will bo lepayable within twelve months of the end of the war, and will in the 
meantime eain Bim])le interest at the late of two i^er cent per annum. The portion 
contributed by the Government will also be paid out after the war at such time and 
subject to such condition as may heieafter be detei mined. Advice on the formulation 
of these conditions will be sought fiom the Post-war Reconstruction Committee. The 
Government contiibution will, together with the interest on the assessee’s deposit, be 
a taxable receipt of the year in which it is repaid. 

This completes our porposals for diiect taxation. The net addilion to revenue, 
excluding repayable deposits and refundable elements which are to be treated as 
borrowings is estimated at Rs. 530 lakhs. 

Indirect Taxation 

I turn now to the sphere of indirect taxation. Here our main proposal is to levy 
during the forthcoming financial year an emergency surcharge over the whole field 
of Oustoms import duties equal to one-fifth of those duties. The only exceptions 
will be the duty on raw cotton, which has just been enhanced for a special purpose 
and the duty on motor spirit. The excise on which will be increased by three annas 
a gallon with a resultant automatic increase of a like amount in the import duty. 
There are also a few unimportant imports form Burma on which, by the operation 
of the Trade Agreement concluded with that country last year, no increase is 
permissible. 

We propose finally to make certain increases in our posts and telegraphs rate, 
which are estimated to yield an addition of appioximately Rs. one crore. The main 
charges are an increase in the ordinary letter rate from one and a quarter annas to 
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one and half annas, tbe Post-card rate remaining unchanged ; and an increase in 
the minimum rate for an ordinary telegram, tFhich is ten annas including the 
surcharge to twelve annas. The minimum rate for express telegrams will be 
similiarly increased from Rs. 1-4 to Es. 1-8. There will also be increases in tele- 
phone rentals and the surcharge on trunk call fees will be raised from ten per cent 
to twenty per cent. 

The total additional revenue from all these proposals is estimated at Es. 12 
crores, leaving a deficit of Es. 35,07 lakhs to be covered by our borrowing 
programme. 

Against an expected deficit of Es. 8 42 lakhs, the year 1940-41 ended with a 
deficit of only Es. 6.53 lakhs. Though expenditure, mainly on account of Defence, 
increased by Es. Es. 2,05 lakhs, revenue improved by Es. 3,94 lakhs. 

Eevised Estimates. 1941-42— Ervenub 

Eevised estimates for the current year show a net improvement of Es. 16,62 
lakhs in revenue and an increase of Rs. 20,04 lakhs in expenditure, the latter 
mainly on account of ihe Defence Services, the cost of which has risen from Es. 84 
crores to Es. 102 crores. 'Jhe deficit on the current year in thus expected to 
increase from roughly Es. 14 crores to Rs. 17 crores. 

Although since the entiy of Japan into ihe war and the consequent dislocation 
of shipping in the Pacific Customs receipts have diopped sharply, the total Customs 
revenue for the year is expected to reach the budget figure with about a crore to 
spare. Central Excise Duties have also come up to expectations, increased collec- 
tions of sugar excise duty more than making up for the loss on petrol ; the revised 
estimate is therefore Es. 20 lakhs above the budget figuie. 

Collections of Income-tax and Corporation tax have continued to increase and 
show a further rise of Es. 3 crores as compared with the budget. But the actual 
receipts of Excess Profits 'Jax are put at no more than Ks. 8 crores out of an 
anticipated Rs. 11 crores. I'he divisible pool of Income-tax, however, has gone up 
from Es. 1835 lakhs to Rs. 22,17 lakhs. In consequence, the Piovinces are expected 
to receive an additional Rs. 2 crores which, with the arieais of Rs. 81 lakhs due 
from last year, will bring the amount to be distributed to the Provinces this year 
up to the record figure of Es. 7,39 lakhs. 

The surplus piofits of the Reserve Bank paid over to Government have 
amounted to Rs. 2,47 lakhs as compared with Rs. 1,36 lakhs estimated. 'Jlie woiking 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, which shows increases under both gross 
revenue and expenditure is expected to show a surplus of Rs. 1,79 lakhs more than 
the estimate. The net contnbution to be paid by the Railways of Es. 19,12 lakhs 
is Es. 9 crores more than was provided in the budget estimates. 

Expenditure— Defence Services 

The details of the revised estimates of Defence expenditure for 1941-42 
amounts to Es. 102,45 lakhs- 

The expansion of the Defence schemes previously undertaken and the putting 
into foice of new measures to improve India’s coastal, air and land defences, involve 
a large increase in India’s share of the war bill. India’s total war commitments 
therefore, estimated last year at Es. 52 crores initial outlay and Es. 19 croies 
annually recurring, liave now risen to Es 100 crores initial and Es. 40 crores 
recurring. During the current year, the Indian portion of the initial and recurring 
costs will amount to roughly Rs. 54 crores, which is Rs. 18i ciores in excess of the 
amount provided for Indian war measures in the budget. 

’llie increase of Es. 17 63 lakhs in the cost of India’s war measures is made 
tbe increase of Rs. 18J crores just mentioned less Rs. 85 lakhs on account 
of India B share of contributions for defence purposes received from the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund. The gross expenditure on Defence Sei vices and Supplies 
expect^ brought to account in India’s books for the year 1941-42 amount in 
all to Rs. 300 crores. Out of this amount, after India’s share as sliown above has 
bwn deducted, the balance of Rs. 200 crores is borne by His Majesty’s Government. 
This latter figure does not include the value of equipment supplied and other 
services rendered by His Majesty’s Government without charge. 

Considerable expansion has taken place during the current year in the several 
defence schemes. India’s armies are now more than twice as large as they were at 
the corresponding; stage of the war of 1914—18. There are in all over a million men 
under arms— twice as many as at this time last year. All the Indian cavalry 
regiments have been mechanised and additional units of the new types are steadily 
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being raised. Heavy and light armoured formations have been raised and others are 
forming. In order to provide concentrated training, the various schools and other 
training institutions of the Defence Services have been greatly increased. 

By resourceful improvisation and use of equipment, it has been possible to 
push on fast with the schemes of expansion. The establishment of new factories 
and the expansion of existing factories in India for the production of ammunition, 
lethal weapons, explosives and other articles required for war purposes, as a result 
of the Roger Mission schemes, will ease the position in this respect as the new and 
expanded factories come into production. 

The piogramme of expansion for the Royal Indian Navy is now materialising 
rapidly. Two new sloops of the latest type arc fully commissioned and have already 
seen service. Others are under construction in the United Kingdom. A large 

E rogramme of building in connection with local Naval Defence requirements has 
een undertaken in India and some vessels have already been completed and 
commissioned 

The development of the Air Forces had proceeded as far as the provision 
of equipment and skilled technical peisonnel permitted and much progress has 
been made during the year. Modern aircraft are now aniving in India and a 
substantial quantity of modern training equipment has been received. The scheme 
for the assemblage and manufacture of aeroplanes in India has made good progress. 
It is confidently hoped that the factory will complete its programme of fighter 
and bomber construction before the end of the present calendar year. 

Civil Expendittjb, 1941-42— Supply Department 

Civil expenditure in the current year has increased by Rs. 1,72 lakhs, which 
is mainly due to the expansion of schemes and activities connected with the war. 
The Department of Supply has made steady progress. Something like 700 million 
yards of cotton textiles will be purchased during the year 1942-43. The clothing 
factories, multiplied ten-fold since the outbreak of war, are turning out more than 
8 million garments a month. Production in other directions, some of them 
introduced in India for the first time, has also been rapidly stepped up. 'i'he 
Directorate-General of Munitions Production has launched satisfactorily a large 
number of new projects. Resulting from the suggestions of the Roger Mission, 
His Majesty’s Government have approved 20 new projects involving a capital out- 
lay of about Rs. 12 crores ; these are now in various stages of execution. The 
whole of the capital outlay on the erection and establishment of these factories 
is being borne by His Majesty’s Government. The load on trade and Railway 
workshops has been substantially increased. From tbed)eginning of the war to the 
end of December 1941 the orders placed through the Department are valued at 
approximately Rs. 2,30 crores, not including the value of the manufactured goods 
produced in the Oidnance factories. The additional expenditure on account of 
these expanded activities is expected to amount to Rs. 64 lakhs in the current year. 

India has now been admitted to the benefits of Lease-Lend facilities, given 
by Amciica, on the same terms as the United Kingdom itself and other members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The indents placed for supplies on 
Lease-Lend teims up to the end of January 1942 amounted in value to roughly 
Rs. 47 crores. 

The precise nature of the obligation that these Lease-Lend facilities will 
impose on the Goveinments making use of them has not yet been intimated. It 
is, therefore, considered prudent to budget and account for these stores in the same 
way as though they had been obtained by cash purchase until the manner in 
which the Lease-Lend liability will ultimately be liquidated becomes known. The 
great bulk of the amounts involved lelateto stores supplied for the Defence Services 
in India: but the exact division of these amounts between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ana the Government of India cannot at this stage be determined. 

There has also been an inevitable expansion in other spheres of Government 
administrations to deal with special war time problems. 'J'he amount to be paid 
this year in connection with the A. R. P. mainly in grants to the Provinces, is 
estimated at Rs. 1,07 lakhs. 

The net increase in the Civil estimates would have reached a larger figure but 
for a welcome reduction of Rs. 3,09 lakhs in the interest charges. 

Financial Year, 1942-43— Revenue 

The total revenue estimates far the next financial year amount to Rs. 140,00 
lakhs as compared with Rs. 129,62 lakhs in the revised estimates of the currait 
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year. The yield from CuBtoms duties is taken at Es. 30 crores as against Bs. 36 
croreB revised, lliis reduced estimate is due to the considerable drop in imports 
expected as a result of the extension of war to the Pacific. The estimate also 
includes the revenue of Bs. 2 crores which is expected to result from the doubling 
of the import duty on raw cotton. 

The yield from Corporation Tax, Income-tax, together with the Central surcharge 
is expected to increase by over Rs. 3 crores and the collections of the Excess Profits 
tax have been put at Bs. 20 crores as compared with Bs. 8 crores in the current 
year. On this basis the divisible pool of income-tax will increase to Bs. 25,75 lakhs. 
On the assumption that the sum to be retained by the Centre from the provincial 
moiety will be maintained at Bs. 4^ crores, the share of the Provinces next year is 
expected to reach the figure of Bs. 8,37 lakhs. 

Defence Expenditure 

The Defence budget for 1942-43 amounts to Bs. 133,00 lakhs. 

Of the total amounts shown, roughly Rs. 47 crores represent initial expenditure and 
Rb. 36 crores annual recurring expenditure. An allowance has been made for an 
aggregate credit of Rs. I 4 crores for the year from the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund. 

India’s Defence expenditure is only a fraction — about one-fourth— of the gross 
Defence expenditure likely to be brought to account in India’s books during 1942-43. 
In other words, the amount of expenditure on Defence Services ’and Supplies that the 
Government of India expect to recover from His Majesty’s Government during that 
year, under the operation of the Financial Settlement, exceeds the enormous total of 
Rs. 400 crores. 


Civil Estimates 

Civil expenditure esimates show increases amounting to Bs. 9,63 lakhs as 
compared with the current year’s revised estimates. Chief provisions, which mainly 
relate to essential measures connected with the war. are as follows : — 

(1) Rs. 4 crores under expenditure on Civil Defence. This estimate which is 
mainly for A. R. P. measures is, in the very nature of things, purely tentative as 
its extent will depend on future wai developments. 

(2) The Technical training Scheme for the Defence Services and Ordnance and 
Munitions factories has been expanded to provide for training 48,000 men ^as against 
15,000 oiiginally contemplated) by the end of 1942-43. This is to cost Rs, 2 crores. 
A further expansion costing about Rs. 20 lakhs is also being undertaken to meet the 
needs of civil industry. Of these amounts Rs 1,32 lakhs are expected to be spent 
next year. 

(3) There is a special provision of Rs. 26 lakhs for expediting the Civil Avia- 
tion programme in addition to the annual subvention of Rs. 35 lakhs. 

(4) Rs. 17 lakhs ars required to complete the programme of the Karachi, 
Peshawar and Delhi Broadcasting Houses and the construction of the new high 
power transmitter for foreign broadcasts. 

(5) The continued expansion of the Supply Department’s activities is expected 
to require a further Rs. 48 lakhs over and above the amount ])rovided this year. 

(6) There is an increase of Rs. 1,75 lakhs under interest charges. 

(7) The amount to be transferred to the War Risks Insurance Fund is Rs. 
3,24 lakhs and to the Colton Growers Fund Rs. 2,00 lakhs. 

The Financial Position 

The financial position for the coming year can be summarised as follows ! — 

Lakhs of Rs. 

Civil Estimates ... ... 54,07 

Defence Expenditure ... ... 1.3.3,00 

Total expenditure estimate ... ... 187,07 

Total revenue at the existing level 

of taxation ... ... 14000 

Prospecive deficit ... ... 47,07 


Ways and Means 

Turning to the ways and means position, the Finance Member stated that the 
Defence I^oans since they were first issued in June, 1940. had produced a total of 
Rs. 110,30 lakhs up to the end of January, 1942. During the current year the 
outstanding balance of the 3 per cent Bonds amounting to Rs. lOi crores had been 
repaid. Apart from the undated Sterling loans, the only loan wnich Government 
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have the option of repaying next year is the 5 per cent. Loan, 1942-47, but of this 
the balance still outstanding is only Rs. 65 lakhs. 

With the increased war demand for supplies from India Sterling has continued 
to accunniate in the Reserve Bank at a rate greatly in excess of the previous year’s 
figures. Purchases by the Bank during the first ten months of the current year 
amounted to approximately £57 milltion. The net refunds by the Secretary of State 
for recoverable war expenditure and for purchases in India on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government and Allied Governments ore expected to aggregate £53 million for the 
current yea-, after providing for the repayment of 2J per cent and 3 per cent 
undated Sterling loans next month. For next year these are estimated at £164 
million after allowing for the repayment of the remaining undated Sterling loans 
and for the payment of £l3 million for the purchase of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway and the Rohilkhand and Kumaon Railway. 

Under the compulsory Sterling debt repatriation scheme the total terminable 
Stock acquired last year amounted to Rs. 97 crores. The sum paid out to those 
holders who were entitled to payment in Sterling was £66,3 million, while of Rs. 
14,56 crores dealt with under the Indian Vesting Order, Rs. 13,30 crores were acqui- 
red in exchange for conn tci parts, the small remainder being paid for in cash. 
Including the market purchases which preceded this first compulsory acquisition, the 
total Stetling debt has been reduced by £101 million and the annual interest pay- 
ments in Sterling by over £4 million. 

The second compulsory scheme of repatriation, which has now been inaugurated 
in respect of the non-terminahle Sterling loans, will require about £70 million for 
the 24 per cent and 3 per cent Stocks. Another £70 million will be required next 
year for payments in connection with the 34 per cent Stock. The Reserve Bank 
will be able to make these amounts available to Government without any strain on 
its Sterling resources on account of its continued large-scale acquisition of Sterling. 

As regards the first measure of repatriation, rupee finance was required for 
terminable Stock of the nominal value of Rs. 84 crores besides direct payment to 
some holders in the form of counterparts. Of this amount about half was provided 
by the Reserve Bank by the purchase of counterparts and the remainder, which 
could not be paid directly out of Government’s balance, was financed from ad hoc 
Treasury Bills or ways and means advances from the Bank. In the beginning 
of the slack season. Government took over from the Bank about Rs. 25 crores of 
counterparts against ad hoc Treasury Bills. 

Of the counterparts held by the Iteserve Bank or taken over by Government, 
some Rs. 47 crores of Stocks—which was considered in excess of the absorption 
capacity of the market— was later cancelled and a small portion converted into 
existing loans for which tliere was a fairly sustained demand from the market. 
The combined result of these operations was an increase of Rs. 92 crores in the 
rupee debt and of Rs. 3 crores in the rupee interest charges against a reduction 
in Sterling debt by Rs. 135 crores and Sterling interest by Rs. 54 crores. 

As opportunity occurred during the year, the ad hoc Treasury Bills taken 
lip by the Reserve Bank were gradually cancelled against the transfer of Sterling 
from the Banking to the Issue Department. Meanwhile counterpaits on Govern- 
ment account were sold to the public as they required them. 

By the end of December last, out of some Rs 139 crores of rupee counterparts 
created since repatriation was first undertaken, Rs. 51 crores were in the hands 
of the public, a little over Rs. 31 crores were held by the Reserve Bank and Rs. 
9J crores were held on Government account. As Treasury Bill outstandings actually 
decreased by Rs. 14 crores from March 1, 1941, to Januaiy 31, 1942. it may be 
concluded that the cash payments on account of the counterparts which were 
cancelled have ultimately been financed almost entirely from Defence Loan 
proceeds. 

In the light of the above successful operation of the rupee finance plan, no 
unusual difficulty is expected to be encountered in making satisfactory arrangements 
for the financing of the second instalment of repatriation due to be carried out 
in two statres — one in March 1942 and the other in January 1943. 

'J'he Finance Member took ninety minutes and was cheered at the conclusion 
of the speech. His new taxation proposals were received in attentive silence broken 
by derisive laughter from opposition benches as he explained the concessions to 
income tax and E.P.T, assessees who contributed to the national savings movement. 
When the motion for introduction of the Finance Bill was put, Congress nationalist 
benches opposed it with a loud cry of “No.” The Bill was nevertheless allowed to 
be introduced, and the House adjourned till Wednesday the 4th. March. 
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General Discussion of Budget 

4th. MARCH : — Tlie Assembly held the general discussion on the budget to-day. 
Mr. A. C, JDutta opening the debate said that the estimates weie vague and one could 
not form a coirect judgment from them. Mr. Dutta proceeding enquired why 
the building programme had been launched at Simla during war time. He felt 
that no attempt had been made for retrenchment and economy and the country 
was not getting its money’s worth. He also disputed the claim of the Finance 
Member regarding industiial development of the country during the war. In this 
connection he referred to aircraft, automobile and shipbuilding industries and 
asserted that the Government had done everything to thwart their development and 
little to encourage it. 

Sir Henry Richardson^ leader of the European group, felt that the incidence 
of income-tax to some extent fell inequitably on a man with a family in India 
as compared to Great Britain. He uiged mat if there was any increase in income- 
tax in future, the authoiities should bear in mind the allowances made in England 
in fixing the rates. Hir Henry next refeired to the optional savings bank deposit 
system, and suggested that it would assist employees if their optional savings could 
be deposited monthly just the same as their tax would be deducted each month. 
He also wanted these deposit to be piotected against being mortgaged or otherwise 
disposed of in advance of receipt. He suggested that his recommendation should 
also apply to the funding proposals for the benefit of assessees whose annual 
income did not exceed Rs. 6,000/-. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed congratulated the Finance Member on keeping the 
finances of the country in stable conditions but he suggested three measures which 
should be adopted in older to avoid panic and internal distuibance. The first measure 
was that the banks should always remain open and supply small coins and 
notes freely for civil lequirements. Panic was bound to be caused if the banks 
remained closed even for one day, he declared. The second measure was that 
arrangements should be made for stoiage of foodstuffs and fodder in every district 
and subdivision. The thiid step was that the provinces should double the police 
force and not rely entirely upon civil guards. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said : ‘T am entiiely in favour of spending whatever 
is necessary to win the war but Indians should have directional interest in the 
expenditure, and Indians should not be discriminated against. We might commit 
more blunders than you have done but that is no reason why 163 crores out of 
the total income of 187 crores should be sent by you without my consent.” Strongly 
denouncing the iirojiosal to tax small incomes like those of Hs. 1.000 a year and 
also articles like kerosine, Mr. Mehta declared : ‘‘The Finance Member is living 
in a dream woild in which he has persuaded himself that purchasing power is 
running waste in India. I dissociate myself entirely from the B(;heme of taxing 
the worker getting rupees onehundred a month. The railway worker has by way 
of dearness allowance got only some fifteen per cent increas in wages while the 
cost of living has in some places risen as high as 151 per cent. By taking these 
small incomes you are taxing the food of these people. I ask the Finance Member 
to tax the food of the richer people instead. Every year some thousands of dinners 
costing Rs. 10, 15 or 20 per head aie eaten in hotels by lich men who do not 
require these dinners. Let him tax the dinners of these fashionable waster's. If 
instead of that you tax the food of the poor worker, you will drive him to borrow 
the money to pay the tax.” 

Maulana Zafaralt did not agree with the Finance Member that the purchasing 
power of the masses had gone up and asked the Finance Member whether his 
own purchasing power had gone up. Maulana Zafarali, proceeding, said that the 
prices had gone up but the earning capacity of the masses had not kept pace 
with the rise in prices. The Government, for instance, could buy wheat at con- 
trolled prices, but not the poor consumer. And yet in spite of India’s appalling 
poverty, he could say that thousands of crores of rupees would be forthcoming 
if they were convinced that India was for Indians, He wanted the Finance 
Member to give up additional taxes, which would raise only twelve crores, but 
borrow the entire amount, say, from the United States, 

Dr, P, N, Bannerji said he would not grudge any amount of mone;3r, if it were spent 
on the defence of the country (official cheers.) He equally agreed with the princi- 
ple of balancing the war budget partly by taxation and partly by borrowing. 
Referring to taxation proposals. Dr. Bannerji said that addditional tax on kerosine 
oil would be a bard blow to the poor man ; similarly the lowering of the incidence 
of income tax would affect a laige number of people with fixed income. 
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RopIyiiiK first to the points about economy and retrenchment, Sir Jeremy 
Uanmaiu Finance Member pointed out the extent to which the civil side of the 
<h)verninent equally with the many defence services was at the present time part 
of the war machinery. It had been urped tiiat even if the number of administrative 
posts could not be reduced, their pay could be reduced. Replying to this 8up:j>;e8tion, the 
Finance Member poiUted out that it amounted to this — that in addition to the taxation 
which he alonj? with the non-official non-salaried person bore, the salaried official 
should also suffer a fuither reduction in his income. From the point of equity, 
the Finance Member was prei>ared to say from his oiiservation of the effects of war 
on the economic position in India that of all individuals occupying a particular income 
class, say between Rs. b.OfX) and Rs. 7,000 a year, the ones ^^ho were most likely at the 
present time to have suffeied fiom the impact of war would be the salaried people. 
They were the individuals whose income had lemained more stationery and less in 
excess of the ])re-war figure than other occupants of that class of income. He was 
prcpaied to say that fir) per cent of businessmen whose income at this moment 
was between Rs. 5000 and Rs. 7,CXX) were enjoying an income of Rs. 2,000 or 
Rs. 3,orK) before the war. At the piesent time the incomes of non-salaried persons 
were subject to wide fluctuations but the vast majoiity of those incomes were 
subject to very ])oweiful ujiwaid fluctuations. Referiing to the charge that he 
had been olisessed by a soit of complex about the question of i^urchasing power 
and price level, the Fiimnco Member said he did not intend to be a “metaphysical 
economist” but the question could be stated in simple terms Certain types of 
goods were moie and moie difli iilt to get, then supply was getting less and less. 
That in itself would tend to cause a lise in prices, because the volume of demand 
would lemain and the supply would bo less and would remain inadequate. . That 
was why the index figures of the cost of living had risen. As regaid the question 
as to what extent the defence industiics whidi were being built up would survive 
in the postwar period, although lie could not attempt to indicate a solution of the 
problems whicli would arise after the war, the Finance Member thought it was 
clear that if India was in a position now to produce certain types of goods tlien 
she should be in a better position after the war to switch over to piodiiction of 
goods to meet civilian demand than she would be if she had not undergone 
industrial expansion dining the war. 

Protective Duties on Industries 

5th. MARCH : — The Assembly to day agreed to refer to a select committee Sir 
Ramaswami Mudahar's Bill to facilitate the collection of statistics of certain kinds 
relating to industries, and passed his Bill to extend the date up to which certain 
duties characterized as protective shall have effei*t. 'Flie House passed a number of 
demands for supplementary grants in respect of railways and adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

6th. MARCH -.—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day. Sir 
Jeremy Raisman, Finnnco Member, offered to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to help 
him to a clear apiireciation of the repatriation transactions by placing 
before him. subject to the ordinary confidential rules of (Toveinnieiit, all tlie material 
he would like to have to arrive at an objective and dispassionate judgment. The 
offer was made in rojdv to ciiticisms made by Mr Mehta in moving his cut 
motion. In view of the offer Mr. Mehta eventually withdiew his motion. 

Industrial Development 

“Insufficient utilisation of the country’s lesonices” was criticised by Pandit 
Nilkant Das who moved the next cut motion. He commented on the lack of 
co-oidination between one depaitment and another of Government. He suggested 
the establishment of a planning department of Government which could stand 
between the supply and defence departments am] also between the producers and 
consumers. Sir Ramasivamt Mudaltar, replying, rx\>\aincd that two important 
organisations, one in South India and the other m Bengal, were trying rapidly to 
estahWsh the aluminium industry, and he hoped that very soon, within a few months 
aluminium would be produced in the country. Ue had already given the assurance 
that the aluminium industry would be piotected against unfair competition from 
abroad after the war. As regards caustic soda, besides Imperial Chemicals, who 
weie now in production, ’Vatas were also expected to be in production this year. 
Sulphuric acid, the extraction of pure aul\>h\\r, the production of acetic acid and 

potassium ehloiide and coal tiezl were also receiving!: attention and some of them 
'fiOxxVA %oo\v towcevwa Wd come ioxward achemee lor tbe 
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production of power alcohol and Government would give every possible help to 
them. He claimed that what had been done was substantial as an indication of 
Government’s goodwill and earnestness. The motion was withdrawn. 

Dearness Aixowancb 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta by the next cut motion asked for a clear enunciation of 
labour department’s policy during the war, particularly on his demand that the 
basic minimum substratrum of living staiidaid of the working classes should not 
suffer. For this piiri)OS 0 he demanded that the working classes should get a 
dearness allowance corresponding to every rise in the cost of living, so that the 
standard of living might be kept up, even at its present low level. He taxed the 
Finance Member with utter lack of sympathy. Sir Ftroz Khan Aoon, Labour 
Member, said he had missed no opportunity of keeping in touch with two labour 
leaders in the India House, Mr. Mehta and Mr. Joshi, and others, consulting them 
on all matters connected with labour and his department was already taking up 
and constantly reviewing the progress of suggestions made by these labour leaders. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta withdrew the motion “in view of the general assurances given.” 
Kelease of Pomtical Prisoners 

The question of release of political prisoners was again raised through a cut 
motion. Mr. Kazmi, mover of the motion, characterised the Government’s policy 
in this matter as harsh and vindictive and lacking in vision, imagination and grace. 
Bir Reginald Maxwell^ leplying, said that he had already explained the policy of 
Government on this queslion. He informed the House that on January 15, 1189 
persons were undergoing sentences for offences under Defence of India Rules and 
171 persons were under detention under Rules 26 and 129. It was not, therefore, 
proper to contend that repiessioii existed in the country when only two thousand 
and odd persons in a population of 4(J0 million remained as prisoners. He believed 
that the word repiesslon had been used somewhat loosely. He asserted that 
Government had not the slightest desire to exercise repiession and maintained that 
Government kei>t in prison only those persons whom they considered it necessary 
to do so. Continuing, the Home Member said he had done his best to remove 
as far as possible difficulties but it must be admitted that Government had high 
responsibility to see that no great danger was let loose in addition to the external 
danger. Ho was iiarticulaily pleased to inform the House tliat provincial Govern- 
ments had released certain prisoners without waiting for the decision of reviewing 
tribunals. The motion was rejected without a division. 

Govt. Servants’ Pensions 

Mr. Joshi pleaded for greater facilities being given to infeiior servants of the 
Government of India in the matter of pensions. He particulaily drew the attention 
of the Government to the infeiior servants in the postal and telegiaph sei vices. Sir 
Jeremy Ratsrna7i assiiied Mr. Joshi of his Byn)])athie8 to the infeiior servants of 
the Government but ])ointed out that he must pay due legard to the ])()sition of 
the taxpayei esi^ecially when they weie faced with larger deficits than occurred 
at any lime in the history of India. Mr. Joshi withdiew the cut motion in view 
of the Finance Membei’s sjmpatlietic repl 3 % The House then adjourned. 

TRiiJUTEfi TO Rangoon Postal Workers 

7th. MARCH i—Comprnsatoiy and house rent allowances for all postmen and 
lower grade staff in the Posts and Teleginphs Depaitment were demanded by Rao 
Saheb Stvaraj on a cut motion to-day. 'Hie Rao Baheb refeired to the “magnificent 
woik” of the Indian postmen in Rangoon duiing the air raids and the postmen in 
India would, he was confident, give an equally good account of themselves in 
similiar conditions. Hir Amireio Clow acknowledged the tiibnte to flie c/Rciency of 
the department. Public saticfnction, he suggested, was due largely to the cheapness 
of the service and if all the suggestions for larger allowances weie adopted that 
advantage would veiy lajudly disappcai. The motion was negatived. Rao Saheb 
Sivaraj, moving the next cut molion, asked for definite leprcsentation for the 
depressed classes in the Government of India services. He said that the depressed 
classes slwuld be treated as separate class for these purposes and should be allotted 
as much a percentage in the services as was given to the Moslems, because numeri- 
cally the de])rc‘BBed claBBen were more oi Icsb equal to the Muslims. Bir Reginald 
Maxwell, Hoaie Member, expressed sympathy viifh the object undeilyinfj^ the motion. 
The Government, he aaid, had never abandoned the principle that everyone reclui- 
ted to the public serv/ees must have the mioimum qualifications. He held that no 
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useful purpose would be served by making reservation for the depressed classes 
unless an adequate number of qualified men were forthcoming from that community. 
Mr. Sivaraj withdrew the motion, 

Ikadequaoy of Postal Staff 

Sir Henry Oidney^ through another cut motion, raised the question of the 
inadequacy of staff in the Posts and Telegraphs Department to deal with the emer- 
gency work created by the war. Sir Andrew Clow admitted that there was some 
truth in the complaints made regarding the inadequacy of staff. He, however, remin- 
ded the House that only a few years ago they wanted the Government to economise 
and cut down all unnecessary staff. Government had recruited 2,000 men to the 
permanent staff and another 1,000 to the temporary staff to cope with the additional 
volume of work. The motion was withdrawn. 

Inadequacy of Moslems in Govt. Depts. 

Maulvi Abdul Ohani next raised discussion on the inadequacy of the number of 
Mussalmans in the Posts and Telegraphs Department and complained that proper 
effect was not being given to the lesolution of 1934, Sir Andrew Clow claimed that 
the Posts and Telegraphs was one of the departments which took scrupulous care to 
secure adequate representation of the minorities and particularly of the Mussalmans. 
The motion was rejected without a division. 

Sir Baza Alt referred to the “hardships and discrimination to which Moslem 
officials are subjected by the administrative head of the Dei)aitment of Archaeology.” 
Pandit Lakshmt Kant Mattra defended the department by quoting figures to show 
that the Mussalmans were given a larger proportion of posts than they were enti- 
tled to. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the lOth. 

10th MARCH Hon’ble Mr. iV. jR. SarkeVy Member loi Education, Health and 
Lands, leplied on Bir Raza Alt's motion to-day. Mr. Barker em))haBised that the com- 
plaint was not about paucity of Muslims in the department. Indeed theie could be 
no such complaint, for in all cadres there was adequate Muslim representation vary- 
ing between 32 and 33 and one-third per cent. As regards individual cases cited by 
Sir Raza Ali, Mr. Barker conceded that in 2 instances the Director-General had 
committed an error of judgment but declaied that the Director-General's decisions 
were not influenced by any other consideiation than the meiits. Such errors did not 
proceed from communal bias. Mr. Saiker remaiked that the mover and his suppor- 
ters had served public inteiest in biingiug these cases to the Government’s notice but 
he hoped that they would now consider the chapter closed. Sir Raza Ali withdrew 
the cut motions. 

The question of inadeqate representation of MuBsalmans in the Imperial Insti- 
tute of veterinary reseaich, specially in the Gazetted ranks, was raifeed by Haji 
Abdul Sattar Sait. Mr. Azhar Alt and Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan supported 
him. Mr. iV. B. Barker exi>lRined that the resolution of 1934, relating to communal 
representation in the public services, did not apply to Vcteiinary Research Institute. 
Notwithstanding this, he showed by quoting figuies that the Mussalmans had done 
very well in that depaitment. He promised to look into particular complaints 
brought up during the discussion. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Corruption in the Supply Dept. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahwed discussed the system of purchases and inspection in 
the Supply Department. He believed that the uiesent war would continue at 
least for 3 more years and in the futuie India would have to depend more and 
more on herself. Sir Ziauddin liistly dealt with the question of corruption in the 
Supply Department and after quoting some cases, alleged that merit or recom- 
mendations did not count in that department, it was only money. He next made 
an earnest plea for the great iiiihsation of cottage industiies. Mr. E. M. Jenkins, 
Secretary, Supply Department, leplyiiig to the debate, said that Goveinment did not 
neglect cottage industiies and were able to purchase over two million blankets 
coir mats and cutlery from that souice. The department had also called a con- 
feience of provincial directors of industries to meet here on March 23 when plans 
for the fuller utilisation of cottage industiies pioducts would be discussed. Mr. 
Jenkins said that they had ceased to lecruit army men into the Supply 1 epaitment* 
but in order to safeguard the rights of ceitain individuals, they bad to retain 
some army men in the Department. As for corruption, Mr. Jenkins said that it 
had been the gravest concein of all of them. He said that there was nothing new 
in what he had been. told in the course of the debate. He admitted that corruption 
aid exist in the department, but it was not possible to root it out completely during 
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the war conditions, particularly when the public did not co*operate with them. 
He wanted wholesome public opinion to assist in rooting out corruption. The 
motion was talked out. 

Department op Production 

The advisability of creating a Department of Production separate from Supply 
was urged by Sir Frederick Janies^ who moved the next cut motion. The quantity 
and quality of equipment, he declared, was as determining a factor in war as the 
number of soldiers or the skill of geneials. Mr. Jenkins replying made it clear 
that the Supply Department was handling production now and difficulties were 
inherent in the supply situation and not in the organisation of the department, 
which he believed was more or less on the right lines. The cut motion was 
withdrawn. 

Govt. Policy Ke Civil Defence 

Mr. C, P, Lawson raised discussion on the Government’s policy regarding civil 
defence. He said that the civil defence was a problem for all irrespective of 
politics. He enquired whether the functions of the Central Government were 
advisory or supervisory, adding that the Central Government had responsibility at 
any rate to protect its own property, such as railways. Mr. Symon, Joint 
Secretary, Civil Defence, after explaining what the Government had been doing to 
organise the department within such a short time stated that the Government 
of India did not see in any of the recent political s[)eechcs by Indian leaders any 
indication for setting up a parallel organisation to the Civil Defence Department. 
Messrs. Dam and Mohammad Ahmed Kazmi also supported the cut motion. 
As Mr. Kazmi could not conclude his obseivation by 5 o’clock the Chair applied 
the guillotine, after which all demands for grants were passed. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next-day, when the Finance Bill came up for consideration. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

llth. MARCH As the motion for the second reading of the Finance Bill to-day 
offered scope for unbridled oratory, Sir Jeremy Batsman asked non-official members 
to assist in the quick dispatch of business because Government members ‘*have a 
most urgent task to perform in these days,” 

Mr. Lalchand Favalrai took one hour to expatiate on the need for Government 
making adequate arrangements for security. The cost of these measures should not, 
he suggested, be realized by extra taxation but should be met “by adjusting accounts 
in some way.” 

Sir F. Chandravarkar would not let the impression get about that India was 
not behind the Government, but he felt that in the present atmoB))here wlien Govern- 
ment stood completely divorced fiom public opinion, no Englishman in India should 
exhibit racial arrogance. He confessed that the siippoit of men like himself and 
Sir Cowasji did not carry weight and suggested that the lecent speeches of Pandit 
Nehru, Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Pant and Mr. Bajagopalachariar had done more than 
anything else to steady public opinion, and that the vital need of the hour was a 
government in the hands of popular leaders. 

Maulana Zafar AH thought that Indian members did not count in the counsels 
of Government, that if real political power was granted Hindus and Moslems would 
come to terms, and that India alone so appeased could win the war. 

12th. MARCH Sirdar Sant Singh speaking on the Finance Bill was cheered when 
he extended a welcome to Sir Stafford Crtpps and commented appreciatively on the 
announcement that His Majesty’s Government had leached deffnile conclusions. “One 
thing is certain’’ he went on, “and that is that there is going to be a further delay 
in really transferring power from the bureaucracy, if the decision contemiilates any 
such transfer at all. But I may say that there is still time for adequate steps for 
that transfer of power.” He however, recalled the experience of Mr. Montagu’s visit 
®P. Indians had to be careful about the results of Bir Stafford Cripps' 

visit. The Sardar was glad that the necessity ot increasing the morale of the 
civil population of India had been brought home to the British Government. He said, 
we are not concerned with the motives of the British Government Jn their action 
with regard to India at this late hour. The peiil to Indians is greater than the 
peril to a handful of Englishmen in India. The bureaucracy has been guilty of so 
many misdeeds resulting in India’s present plight. It is high time the bureaucracy 
vacated the treasury benches and handed over the administration of the country to 
the representatives of the people.” 
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Mr. Husseinhhoy Laljt askod the Finance Member what he proposed to do with 
the huge Bterling balances lyin^^ idle in En|>land. He expressed the opinion that all 
requiiements of war must be financed by long term loans. 

Bir Yamtn Khan complained that Government was not exercising proper 
vigilance on defence exi)enditure and urged Government to put down with iron 
hand all corru])tion. He averred that it would be dishonest on the part of non- 
ofiicial members if tliey peimitted their conn tiy men to be sulijected to further taxa- 
tion without ensuring that the huge defence expenditures were given the closest ex- 
amination. objecting to the extia taxation on silver, Sir Yamin drew the attention of 
the Finance Memlier to the phenomenal increase in the ])iice of gold and silver in 
the coiiise of the last three months and asked Government to take immediate action 
to stop this wild fluctuation in ])iice8 and hoaiding of these metals. Finally, Bir 
Yamin said that the imposition of iiuometax on lower income was likely to cause 
greater haidsliips on the pooler sections of the population who were already gioan- 
ing under increased cost of life. 

Mr. P, Grtifiths made a feivent appeal for unity and urged that Sir Stafford 
Cripps should be given a chance to succeed in his mission. The failure of Stafford 
Cripps in India would mean a disaster for all. Mr. Griffiths next leferred to the 
Viceroy’s appeal for a national war front and said that theie was nothing sinister in 
that appeal. It only meant the creation and mobilisalion of public opinion for an 
intensive war effoit and to bnild up the moiale of the people. It was intended to 
instil determination to face dangei and reinfoice our heaits. 

Sir Henry Rtchaulaon said that unless the pioposed lebate under E. T. was 
properly explained it looked like a gamble. He was grateful to Government for 
giving effect to two of his eailier suggestions in the form of amendments to the 
Finance Ihll. 

Hao Saheb Sivraj thought that the piesent Government of India was 
“ancient and woin-out” but he believed it might be reconstructed so as to make it 
capable of moving with the times and fight the enemy. 

Mr. Janinadas Mehta said that the Fiiiaiiee Member’s admonition to members 
of the House to make their speeches on the Hill sliort because Government members 
weie busy with war woik was not a happy one. That admonition, he thought, was 
not in coiisonnncc with the sjiiiit diplayed by Mr. Churchill who had claimed that 
the Hiitisli nation was bound to win because they were a free nation with free 

i nstitiitions and liad never stifled parliamentaiy criticism. He had not concluded 

when the House rose. 

18th. MARCH An apppeal to all parties in the country and in the Central 
Assenibly to hush all controversy and concentrate on the war effort, was made 
by Mr. Jamnadas ^ Mehta in his speech on the Finance Bill to-day. In his view, 
there weie four or five people in this countiy who could he trusted to give 
their best and bung the masses together. They weie the Mahaiaja of Bikaner 
or the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Mr. V. D. Savaikar, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan 
and Mr. M. N. Roy Mr. Faziul llnq’s name also could bo added to the list. 

Sir Fredenh Jamas reciprocated on behalf of the Euro])ean section Mr. 

Jamnadns’s appeal for a truce and declared : “We aie living in a revolutionary 
peiiod. India is fast changing. Use the piesent occasion to root out any remaining 
pidence of racial or social exclufeiveness. Any section believing in complete 

isolation is liMiig in a fool’s paradise.” Sir Fi edeiick imjiloied his community 
“to thiow in onr lot with the ])eople of the countiy. In common service we can 
lay the lasting foundation tor haimonious relationship between the two countries.” 

Sir Abdul llalnn Ohuznavi referred to the huge defence expenditure and 
asked Government what it liad done for the defence of India. He said; ‘You have 
left us ill the lurch. Goodness alone knows how we are going to defend the 
countiy.” He asked if India was admitted to the benefit of I^ease and Lend 
facilities, why Ks. 34 croies had been budgetted for cash iiayments to the United 
States of America on account of India’s purchases from them. 

Mr. M, Nauman consideied that the incidence of taxation was bound to 
aggravate the bnidships of the middle classes. He agreed that extia money had to 
be found to finance the war, but submilted that it should come from those who 
could afford to give it. Mr. K. C\ Neoqy was speaking and had not concluded 
when the Assembly adjourned till the 16th. 

Itith. MARCH ; — A suggestion that non-official Indians should be associated 
with the pioposed Ameiican Technical Misson to India, was made by Mr JT C 
Bveakinp; to-day on the first reading of the Finance Bill. Such asBociatioii 
Of non-official advisers, said Mr. Neogy, was necessary ;iii order to lay at rest 
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Biispicioiis that the visit of the Mission might lead to tiie creation of vested interests 
in the indiistiial field. Indian public opinion was not going to tolerate these 
vested interests, he declared. Mr. Neogy alhO wanted that non-official Indian 
advisers shonld be taken fully into confidence both by the Government and by the 
U. S. Mission in all its activities. He insistod on an assurance on these lines 
because the comidaint had been made that non-ofiicial advisers associated witli 
the Eastern Group Conference were not taken into full confidence on all important 
questions and that their services were not fully utilized. 

Mr. A. C\ Dutta thought that the House of Commons announcement of the 
proposals which Hir Stafford Oripps was bringing to India to discuss, was of 
special importance because it invited our efforts with paiticnlar reference to the 
defence of India and not with leference to the war in all theatres. I’his he 

regaided as a revolutionary change in the attitude towaids India and Indians. 
There were also other remaikable features of the annonneement, he said. The 
initiative had been taken by Government and the formula that the people should 
make agreed proposals for a settlement had been given up. The announcement 
also contained the recognition that it was impossible to defend India without the 
co-operation of Indians. In the announcement, again, was the clear admission 
that India was one entue nation and that all ideas and ])ropoHal8 for partition had 
been knocked on the head once for all. These, said Mr, Datta, weie welcome 

features of the announcement, although he had no idea of the exact nature of the 
proposals which Su Stafford was bringing. 

Mr. N. V, H, Symons, Additional Becretaiy, Civil Defence Department, 
attempted to dispel the ira])rr8Bion that the Deiiartment was manned by 
bureaucrats unwilling to trust the people . Explaining the functions of the Civil 
Defence Depaitment, Mr. Symons said these were much the same as those of the 
medical profession, ]mrtly prophylactic and paitly curalive, to ensure that falling 
bombs did as little damage as possible and that the damage done was repaired as 
quickly as possible. If force was to be used either to deal with an internal 
disturbance or an attack fiom the air, that was the function of the civic guards or 
the Defence Department. The objective of his department, he went on, was to have 
a warden for every 150 peoide or L*') houses, which the warden was to visit 
regularly. So far, however, only about 50 per cent of the defence staff required 

had been obtained. The number of waidens required had not yet been obtained. 

Mr. vSymons, dealing with the question of evacuation, said tliat the policy which 
the Government of India had asked fuovincial Govern men ts to follow, was that 
first and foremost all those who had CHsential woik to do in cities should at all 
costs stay and never leave, while ns legards non-essential people, nothing should 
be done to prevent them fiom leaving if they wished to. I'he railways had made 
elaborate plans to move such people. 

Sir Ourunath Bevwor alluded to non-official ciiticisnis of the behaviour of 
certain military men in Poona and Bombay, and said that no one legretted more 
than the Government such occuriences. He informed tlie House that every incident 
involving injury or alarm to the ])ublic was promptly reported to General 
Headquarteis and necessary measures weie taken to avoid lepetition of these 
incidents. Sir Gunmath also stated that the Government liad decided to establish 
a special military corps of military police in piincipal military stations to investi- 
gate all such cases and mete out scveie punishment to all military men found 
guilty of gross misbehaviour to members of the public. 'J’he Government bad 
also taken other measures, such as tightening of control on selling of liquor to 
military men and putting restrictions on entiy of tioops in certain aieas with a 
view to preventing the possibility of unhappy incidents occuriing. He also 
mentioned that the Government Jiad ])rovided a consideinble sum of money for 
compensating the aggrieved paities. Sir Guruiiath was still speaking when the 
House adjourned. 

17th. MARCH : — Mr. O, S, Bozman^ Secretary, Indian Oveiseas Department, 
dealt with criticisms of the arrangements for evacuation of Indians fiom Burma 
and Malaya. Keferring to Malaya fiist he estimated tlie total number of people 
who had come away at approximately hjCX'iO. It had been stated, Mr. Bozman went 
on, that in the evacuation from Penang there had been racial discrimination. So 
far as could be ascertained, practically all Europeans in Penang came away and he 
had not heard of any Indian who had been able to leave. Ho reminded the House 
that the Governor of the Straits Settlements had made a public statement in which 
he had said that the evacuation of Penang took place without his knowledge or 
orders, and that should further withdrawals of people take place he had issued 
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SHT^utoIhe cSZtoncM peS^ed “su^Tn^ inqui^'^bei^g 

' SJon Thirv^ew had Proper authorities. As regards 

BuSs every ship 0/1 which we could lay hands had been employed for evaoua^ 
from dint ZLtij nnd Uie totfil iiumber o was between 45, m 

and 50000. That, he BUfXgeBted, was not an unsatisfactory ^gure coiisideiing the 
ehort space of time and the conditions of constant air raids in whicli it had taken 
place There was now in opeiation a scheme of evacuation by air. This scheme 
had *been organized by the (Joveinment of Burma and the Government of India 
and Indian National Airways had given every assistance they could in providing 
machines, while Ghinese National Airways were doing splendid work in taking 
peojile away from Burma. He assured the House that in this evacuation scheme, 
as in all evacuation schemes, emphasis had been laid on avoiding any kind of racial 


discrimination . „ . , , 

18th. MARCH After 5 days’ debate on the motion for consideration of the 
Finance Bill the Assembly divided and passed the motion by fortynine votes to 
sixteen. The Moslem League voted against it. Of the Nationalist Party, one voted 
with the League while a few voted with the Government and some remained 
neutral. In his reply to the debate, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, said 
there had been comments of two kinds on the budget proposals. The greater 
volume of comment had taken the usual line about the weight of the burdens 
imposed on the country but there had also been a note of criticism that the 
sacrifice which the country was being called upon to bear at the present time was 
if anything disproportionate to the needs of the situation. He found himself much 
more impressed by the latter type of criticism than the former. Dealing at length 
with criticisms of the manner in which the accounting of lease and lend supplies 
had been done, the Finance Member referred to the suggestion that all that we 
had to do was to credit ten crores in the current year and thirty four crores in the 
year 1942-41 ; and the deficit would have vanished. This, he said, was an illusion 
of the kind that beset people in Britain when they thought that Russia would win 
the war for them. Critics in this case thought that America could balance the 
budget for them. After explaining the details of lease and lend arrangements, Bir 
tferemy said that in the circumstances and in view of the amount actually included 
in the budget on this account, the manner of treatment of lease lend receipts could 
not possibly have made any substantial difference in our budgetary policy. Their 
effect was so small that they neither affected the taxation nor the borrowing 
proposals ; there could be no question of the tax-payer or the lender to Government 
being asked to make greater sacrifices on account of the way in which Government 
were at present treating the accounting of the lease lend stores. Referring to a 
question put to him about the conditions which w’ould be attached to the Govern- 
ment’s share of tlie re-equipment reserve for industry, the Finance Member said he 
was not at present in a position to formulate them precisely, but broadly speaking 
Government would be anxious to see that such money was not used to increase 
dividends to shareholders but utilised to strengthen the position of the industry 
concerned after the war. Alluding to the position of those who had been victims 
of heavy loss in Burma and Malaya, he said that he had not had time to discuss 
the position with those concerned. The suggestion that the central board of revenue 
was not prepared to make any allowance for the unfortunate plight of these people 
was an unjustifiable one, because the board were prepared to hear all these people 
had to say and devise the most suitable measures of relief As regards the sterling 
balances, he said these had hitherto been used in the best possible way, namely 
extinguishing the external debt and buying up railways and so on, and Government 
would endeavour to continue to use them as opportunities presented themselves in 
the best possible way. 

In the course of discussion of the bill clause by clause, the Finance 
Member accepted an amendment moved by Mr. Govind Deshmukh seeking to exempt 
certain machinery from the 20 per cent additional import duty. The amendment 
was passed. The machinery concerned is comprised in items numbers 72 72 n^ 
72{2) and 72(3) of the first schedule to the Tariff Act. ’ ' '• 

Mr. Jamnadns Mehta moved another amendment the effect of which would 
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be to exempt protected industries from the surcharge on customs duties* The 
amendment was rejected. The House then adjourned. 

19tb. MARCH: — A sudden development took place to-day while Mv.M A. KazmVa 
amendme'H proposinjj to omit from the Finance Bill the provision for taxing incomes 
between Rs 1,000 and Ra. 2,000 was under discussion. Mr, L K. Moitra mentioned a 
point which had escaped the Government’s attention and had not been mentioned 
in earlier debates. He said that the Bengal Act taxing trades, professions, callings 
and employmeniB provided that every peison liable to income-tax must pay a 
fixed annual tax of Rs. 30, This meant that new asscssees would not only 
pay Rs. 16 annually to the Government of India but would also become liable 
to pay Rs. 30 to the Bengal Government. This revelation came as a bombshell. 
Sir Jeremy Baisman was informed tliat Mr. Moitra' s contention was correct. It 
was also stated that anofher province, probably the 0 P., also has legislation 
taxing employments Mr, Jamnadas Mehta^ Mr N, M, Joshi and Mr. A. C Dutta 
suppoited the amendment in the interests of the pooler classes and Mr. K. C, 
Neogy reinforced Mr. Moitra’s point by quoting textually from tlie Bengal Act. 
Sir Cowa§ji Jf^haivnr lijul intended supporting the amend nient on political giounds 
because he did not wish to distiiib in these days the menial equilibrium of the 
class affected by the pioposed extension of the income-tax classification, but felt 
doubly convinced after healing Mr. Moitra that the amendment should be passed. 
He also biought foitU the argument that during the last elections to the Central 
Assembly in 1034, the lowering of the taxable income to its. 1,000 had resulted 
in such a luige inciease in enfianeliized peisoiis that the Oongiess won the 
elections easily. If this limit was again lowered, the Congiess might be grateful 
to the Finance Member but not to the other paities. 

Sir Jeremy Rmsman announceil amidst clieers the decision of the Government 
to raise the limit ol tlie lower minimum level of ini'ome-tax from Ks. 1,000 to 
lls. 1,500. 3'bis means that out of the estimated new assessees numbering 750, 
OUO about 500,000 will be exempted from income-tax and that the estimated income- 
tax from this class of over a cioie of rupees will be substantially leduced. 

Wiiile announcing tins concessio i, Sir Jeremy Raisman did not hide from 
the House that he ruefully viewed the damage thus done to an important feature 
of his Budget. His pioposal was not intended so much to get revenue as to make 
tlie lower classes tighten tlieir belt and reduce consumption. He had calculated 
that under the, oiiginal proposal purchasing power to the extent of a hundied ororea 
would have been affected, while under the modification he had announced only 
Rs. 40 crores of puicliasing t^ower would be affected. The Finance Member said 
that even tiiouglv the ]>oinl raised by Mr. Moitra showed an entiiely unintended 
consequence, tiie Finance Bill iiad provided escape in that the people in Bengal could 
contribu e to Defence Loans and not pay tax on income. As by chosing the fiist 
alternative they would not become aBsessecs they would not be liable to the 
piOYineial tax. However, he had decided to make a gestuie to the non-official 
benches, but in older to encouiage saving he intended to maintain the alternative 
of subscription to Defence Loans for classes having incomes of from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 2,000 even though the majority of these classes would now be not liable to 
income-tax. He did not think that Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s feais about franchise 
were well grounded and in any case, it was not the business of the House in 
considering financial proposals to worry about the effect on the number of 
the electorate 

Mr Kazmi withdrew his amendment and, instead, Dr. Banerjee moved an 
amendment which was in the name of Mr Lalchand Navalrai, fixing the 
minimum level at Rs. 1,500. The House adopted this amendment. 

20th. MARCH The Finance Bill was passed to-day by 44 votes to 14. 
The minority represented the Moslem League Party’s votes. The Nationalist 
Party remained neutral and did not paiticipate in the third reading of the Bill 
owing to the feeling expressed by the leader of the party that the Chair’s ruling 
regarding the scope of the debate on the tliird reading had curtailed the power of 
the House. This attitude of the Nationalist Party combined with the Moslem 
League’s previous decision to take no further part in the debate resulted in 
the curtailment of the debate which might otherwise have lasted the entire sitting. 

The House next resumed discussion on the amendment to reduce the price of 
postcards to two pice. Mr. AT. C. Neogy recalled the principle 9f running the 
Postal Department on a commercial basis and felt that that principle bad been 
sacrified without explanation and without a promise that it would be restored 
after the war. Sir Jeremy Raisman read out a part of his speech introducing the 

25 
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emergency Finance Bill in 1940, when he made it clear that the proposal to 
increase postal rates was ‘^a vehicle for an indirect tax.” The House was satisfied 
with the explanation but eleven members of the opposition insisted on recording 
their support for the reduction motion. 

When the Finance Member moved the third reading of the Bill, Mian 
Ohiaa-ud-din suggested unanimous support to the Bill as a moral encouragement 
to the soldiers fighting India’s battles. After Mr. Kazmi had thanked the Finance 
Member for exempting the lower classes from income-tax, the debate abruptly 
concluded and the House voted on the Finance Bill The House then adjourned 
till the 24th. March. 

24th MARCH The Assembly devoted to-day to consideration of non-oflicial 
Bills. Mr Bhulahhai Desat, leader of the Congress Party, along with a few other 
members of the Congress Party, attended the Assembly to-day. 

The House passed the Bills amending the Indian Limitation Act and the 
Indian Companies Act, as passed by the Council of State. 

Weekly Holidays Bill 

25th. MARCH On the motion of Mr. H. (7. Prior, the House passed the 
Weekly Holidays Bill which provides that every peison employed otherwise than in 
a confidential capacity or in position of management in any shop, restaurant or 
theatre shall be allowed in each week a holiday ot one whole day. The Bill extends 
to the whole of British India and will come into force in a province or in a 
specified area within a province only if the provincial Government by notification 
in the official Gazette so directs. 

The Assembly also passed S^ir Ramaswami MudaliaPs Bill facilitating the 
collection of statistws of certain kinds relating to industiies. The House then 
adiourned till the 31st. 

Motor Vehicles Amend. Bill 

31 st. MARCH : — On the motion of Mr. S N. Roy the Assembly passed the 
Motor Vehicles Bill amending the Motor Vehicles -Act 1939. Mr. Eoy said the 
amendments proposed were more or less of a formal nature. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Eelease of Political Prisoners 

Ist APRIL -The Assembly to-day threw out by 37 votes to 16 Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Dntta'e resolution recommending to the Government that steps be taken 
for the immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners and detenus. 
The Moslem League P'arty lemained neutral. 

After Mr. K, C. Neogy, Mr. L, K. Maxtra, Mr. Katlash Bihar Lai, Mr. G. F. 
Deshmukh, Mr. Chattopadyaya. Mr. Kazmi and Sanlar Sant Singh had spoken in 
support of the resolution, Mr. Dutta said Reginald MaxwelV a {PLome 

Member) remark that the main political paities in the country regarded it as their 
duty to act as factories for the manufacture of fifth columnists was untrue and a 
gross calumny on the people of India. He demanded that Sir Reginald should 
withdraw his remark. He declared that the GovernraenPs piesent policy was cripp- 
ling India’s war effort and asked them, even at this late hour, to realize the gravity 
of the situation and act with broadmindedness. The Home Member winding up the 
debate said that the number of persons convicted under the Defence of India Rules 
and still serving imprisonment on February 1, 1942 was 720, out of whom the 
number of satyagraha piisoners was 441, as compared with 6,548 on November 1 
1941. The number of persons released so far was 6.475. Those detained under Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules on February 1, 1942 were 1 141 as compared to 
1,650 on November 1. 1941. He informed the House that acting on the suggestion 
of the Government of India all Provincial Governments were reviewing the cases of 
these prisoners and the result of their rtview was not yet known He was there- 
fore, not in a position to give further information on the subject and suggested that 
members should await the outcome of the review of cases by Provincial Governments 
before considering the subject further. He made it clear that it was not the desire 
of the Government to retain any one who was anti-Fascist aud who was determined to 
assist in the prosecution of the war, and he was doing his best to ascertain how 
many of the prisoners belonged to this class. He added that Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Rose’s case was not being reviewed by a tribunal at the moment, and would have to 
be considered latest. He assured the House that the Government was not so indifferent 
on the question as some members of the House thought. The resolution was pressed 
to a division and lost by 37 votes to 16, The Assembly then adjourned sine die. 



Generalissimo And Madame Chiang Kai-Sliek’s Visit 

Comradeship-In-Arms Of Two Great Countries 

Few evente during the past decade have so deeply stirred the imagination of 
the Indian people or so spontaneously evoked their goodwill and sympathy as the 
recent visit of Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Coming as it did at a time when China and India are engaged in mortal combat 
against a common aggressor, the visit was far more than a mere gesture of 
neighbourly cordiality ; it was a mission of supreme significance, designed to 
strengthen the like of friendship that stretch across the centuries and to seal a 
blood-bond of comrade-ship-in-arms between two grat nations — nations which bet- 
ween them number eight bundled million souls or one-thiid of the population of 
the World. India on her part rose equal to the occasion and, in doing honour to 
her august visitors in the way she did, demonstrated to the world that her heart was 
one with China and that she was determined fully to discharge her share of the 
burden in furthei;ance of the common cause. 

The Generalissimo 

Till a few years back the Generalissimo, though the head of a Government, 
was not much heard of in the West. He was not respectable. To many he was 
but one of the many modernised warlords of China, a short of bandit-chief. To 
some he was a mere adventurer and to others he was just another revolutionary. 

The great Demociacies of the West turned a deaf ear to China’s wail for help 
and justice. And most of them did not care to understand the great role that 
Chiang was playing as the maker of Modern China. 

But the past four years of splendid resistance put up by China against the 
superior forces of Japan, and the exigencies of the Second Woild War opened the 
eyes of the West. Slowly but surely both the United States and Britain began to 
realise the value and the valour of the gieat Chinese leader. 

What is the secret of Chiang’s greatness ? The answer is simple — he stands 
as the indomitable spiiit of China. 

His life itself leads like a romance though he himself is stern and stoic. 

Though now a Christian, Chiang was nurtured in the ancient confusian tradi- 
tions of China, in which his widowed mother firmly believed. His father, a trader 
in the village of Chikow, died when the future leader was a boy. His loving 
mother painfully scraped together the means to give her son an ofticei’s education 
at Paotingstu Military Academy. W hen be was fifteen she mairied him to a girl 
named Mao. 

Chiang’s son from his first mariiage, Chiang Ching-kuo, was sent to Moscow 
in the heyday of Soviet-Chinese friendship after the last war. Becoming a Commu- 
nist, he quarrelled with his father but now has job in China’s propaganda depait- 
ment. 

Turning-point in Chiang’s career was his meeting with pretty and accomplished 
Miss Soong Mei-ling, youngest daughter of .the rich Chiistian, Americanised Soong 
family. Divorcing his fiist wife with a comfortable annuity and dismissing his con- 
cubines, China’s leader married Mei-ling, and, in course of time, was baptised. 

Chiang’s marriage into the Soong family made him, posthumously, a brother- 
in-law of the late gieat Sun Yat-sen, “Father of the Chinese Kepublic,” for Sun’s 
widow was Soong Mew-ling’s elder sister. 

Ever since Marshal Chiang met the great Dr. Sun he bad been his loyal 
follower. In the 1910 Chinese revolution he followed his leader to China and 
commanded a “dareto-die” brigade of 100 men which captured Hangchow. 

At the end of the last war. Sun Yafc-sen sent henchman Chiang to Moscow as 
his representative. Though he did not like Communism, Chiang learnt much from 
tlie Bed Army. 

Back in China, he was put in charge of the new Whampoa Military Academy. 
Trained there were the hundreds of efficient officers who are now fighting the war 
against Japan. 

When Sun Yat-sen died in 1925, the Soong family became pre-eminent in 
Chinese politics. Soong Mei-ling’s eldest sister married heavyjowlea Dr. Hsiang 
Hsi Kung, China’s Vice-Premier and Finance Minister. 

Brother Tsu-Ven Soong (T. V. for short) is President of the Bank of China, 
the financial wizard who geta supplies and loans from abroad. 
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As the head of the Kuomiiitang, fiom 1927 onwards, Chiang was entrusted 
with the task of unifying hia vast land. . ^ . ... t f 

But hie difficultieB were great. Vested interests, foreign intrigues, Japans 
greedy arma and internal feuds made his task appear as aJmost superhuman. But 
he battled with indomitable coinage. 

And to unite China the Generalissimo employed three weapons : one 
economic, one political and one military. The last two he used very often at 
the same time, like those old duellists who earned a sword in one hand and a 
dagger in the other. Ho Chiang would argue politely with some lecalcitrant warlord 
while he moved up his troops to the border of the wailoid’s piovince. In the last 
resort it was the Central Coveinment aimy which made his [lolicy possible : it was, 
so to speak, the final and unansweiable argument. Well-armed, well-trained by 
German olficerB, regularly paid (an unusual thing with Chinese armies) and 
peisonally devoted to Geneial Chiang, these divisions became the nucleus of a 
formidable force. "J'bey weie so clearly a match for any provincial army that 
warlords rarely insisted on putting the matter to the test, and if they did, the 
dispute was quickly settled. 

But by the time that wai lords were quelled new dissensions arose. 

Alone among the other Poweis, Soviet Kussia had taken a veiy early and 
abiding interest in China*a national movement and Communism had found a fertile 
soil in the mind of young China. Soon these }Oung stal waits began to assert 
themselves in the Councils of the Kuomintang. These leftist tendencies were not 
obviously to the taste of Chiang Kai-shek who began to put them down with a 
strong hand. 

But Communism could not be scorched so easily. The Reds emerged as the 
champions of the peasantry and they formed fiist-class aimies of then own to stand 
up against the ciack Hoops of Chiang. But luckily these lights came to an end the 
moment that Chiang decided to resist the Japanese aggiessoi and the Red armies 
of China, patiioiically, submitted themselves to his command. Behind this union 
lies one of the most cniious episodes of modem histoiy— the kidnapping of the 
Geneialissimo by the Red troops. 

It hapi>ene(i this way. I'o keep the Communists enclosed in the mountain 
refuge in the far-off Hliensi, General Chiang had sent Chiang Hsiieliliang, the Young 
Maishal, as “Pacification C ommissionei” with his own aimy ot Manchuiian troops. 
These men, howevei, had been diiven out of Manchuiia hy the Ja|)ane8e four yeais 
earlier and longed passionately for levenge. They hail no wish to fight the 
Communists who were then pleaching the gospel ot the Dnited Fiont against Japan. 

And so the two armies fiateiniaed and Hiaii became a centre of the anti- Japanese 
movement. Thousands ot students flocked for militaiy tiaining. 

It was a great blow to Geneialisbimo Chiang and tie decided to investigate 
the matter personally. In December of 1936, he flew to Sian with a small personal 
retinue to demand an explanation. But he tound the situation far woise than he 
had anticipated For Manchniiun troops and the Communists were on the point of 
rebellion. Tiie Young Maishal aigued with the Geneialissimo to drop his war with 
the Communists and concentiate the efforts of United Ctniia against the Japanese 
invader. But the GeneialiShimo was obstinate and lebeihoii bioke out. 

The Boldieis fell upon Cliiang’s retinue and killed some of the staff. The 
Geneialissimo himself tiied to escape over a snow-coveied mountain, but he was 
captured and made prisoner. 

The question was what to do with him. The more fanatical of Reds wanted 
to finish him off then and tlieie. Other weie leady to kill him if he refused to 
listen to reason. But the young Maishal and the Communist leaders thought better. 
They tiled to persuade the Geneialissimo by aigument and solitaiy confinement* 
but they realised that no matter what happened, it would do no good to kill the 
one man in China, who could pretend to command the nation’s loyalty. 

The chief danger to his life came fiom less intelligent or more unscrupulous 
membeis of the Nanking Government, who wanted to send out a punitive expedition 
against the rebels without delay. J£ they had done so, the Generalissimo’s life 
wowld have been woith little. But fortunately, they weie i)er8uadcd against this 
folly by General Chiaiig’s wife, his personal advisei, Mr Donald, and his brother- 
in-law, T. V. Soong. These three with the great courage (lor they could not know 
the real situation) at once flew to Sian and negotiated with the lebels. 

What actually happened in the arguments which went on interminably in Sian 
no one knows, as an English writer says. But the Generalissimo refused to give in 
and made no promise of any kind. 
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When the leedere of this strange rebellion finally permitted Chiang to fiy 
back to Nan kin fi:. a free man, they believed that thty had failed. But the experience 
bad its effect. Raving saved his lace and pioved, incidentally, hia personal courage, 
Chiang slowly and impeiceptibiy be|>an to change his policy. 

'J’he Kuomintang Congress continued to denounce the ^ Reds and opposed the 
United Front, but it was clear that the campaign agaist the Reds had been 
quietly called off. In return the Communists abandoned the anti-Government 
propaganda and some of their most revolutioiiaiy doctiines and concentrated instead 
on the necessity of united action against Japan. 

And so, during all these four dreary years, United I Chin a has faced the 
battering of Japan^s militaiy machines, unflinchingly. Her cities have been 
destroyed, her homes weie pulled down and hei villages looted. But Chilians brave 
sons and daughters cairy on their fight for freedom, an inspiiing example to the 
lest of the world. — (Free India), 

The Arrival in India 

The arrival of the great Chinese leader and his noble consort in India was 
as dramatic as it was unexpected. Indeed, at the expiess desiie of the visitors 
themselves, the set ret was so well-kept that few, even in high ollicial circles, were 
aware of their piesence in the countiy till aftu- a few days. It was only when the 
Generalissimo and his party had been com loit ably settled in New Delhi as the 
guests of the Government of India, five da}8 after they fust landed on Indian soil, 
that the veil of seciecy was lifted and the news of tiieir ariival announced. The 
following is an eye-witness’s account of then aiiivul in New Delhi : 

“ At 1-30 V, M. on Monday, Februaiy 9, a rnjsteiious spedal train slowly 
steamed into New Delhi railway station and stopi'cd oiij^osite the ceremonial plat- 
form. h>ave for a few select otlicials of the Govcinnicnt of India who had assembled 
there, the aiiival was iinnoticcd. A few policemen ^.’uaided the entrance but theie 
was no unusual activity. The citizen went about his noimal task uiiawaie of im- 
pending sensation. On the i>latfoim, a high ofiicial of the Government of India 
stepped forwaid as the dooi of a sa’oon opened and a slim, dapjici figuie stepped 
out, accompanied by a distingnished-looking lady. Fi om otliei saloons also several 
persons alighted on the t'latfoim. Waim gieetings wcie exchanged, and the party 
drove off in closed cais to the Vicciegal Estate w heie they weie accommodated in 
two sumptuous lesHlences placed at tlieii disposal. 

“The same afteinoon a reception was held in honour of the distinguished 
guests 111 the Duibai Hall of the Viceioy’s House. His Kxcelleiiey the Viceioy 
delivered an addiess of welcome, to which an ap])iopiiate leply was given by 
the chief guest. The eeiemouy, which was attendtd by His Excellency the 
Commandei -in -Chief and other Membeis of the Viceioy’s Executive Council, 
was an impiessive one. 

'‘Later, the guests weie eiiteitaii.ed to tea by Dnir Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Linlithgow. After tea the ])aity walked in tiie beautiful Moghul Gaideiis 
of the Yiceioi s House, where, amidst the foun’aius and poplais, they faced a 
batteiy of cameias. 

“At dawn on Tuesday the National Flag of the Chinese Republic was bioken 
on the masthead of the lesidences wheie the guests were housed, informing New 
Delhi, India and the woild that Their Excellencies the Geneialissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek weie in our midst. 

“Repiesentatives of the Piess had been infoimed of the event the pievions 
afternoon by a spokesman of the Goveinment of India, but the seciet had been 
well-kept. On Tuesday morning, howevei, banner lieadhnes in the Piess infoimeil 
the general public of the ariival of the . distinguishtd visitois. Newspapeis vieie 
in gieat demand and the public eageily discussed details of one of the most 
Bensational events in modern times. 

“Never before bad the Leader of the Chinese people done snch liononr to a 
iieighbouiing countiy. Never befoie had India have the oppoitunity of greeting 
BO gieat a statesman, who was yet a man of the people. It was an event, unique 
and historic.” 

Viceroy’s Address of Welcome 

The following is the text of the speech deliveied by His Excellency the Viceroy 
at the reception held in honour of Their Excellencies tlie Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai shek in the Durbar Hall of the Viceroy’s House : 

“Your Excellency and Madame Chiang Kai-shek — 

^Tn the name of His Majesty the King-Emperpr, I bid you welcome to India. 
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"Mv OoIIeacueB of the Executive Council of the Government of India are 
eatbered in this room to do honour to a great man, and to a great lady, and to 
Sark a moment which, I am persuaded, wili come to be known as a tuniing point 
of history. Tbia is a meeting which sets a seal upon the comradeship-in-arms 
of two great nations— nations which between them number eight hundred million 
souls — one-third of the population of the world : it is a meeting which bodes our 
enemies no good, and this they soon will learn to their cost. 

know that I speak for every one of my Colleagues when I say how deeply 
sensible we are of the honour that Your Excellency and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
have done us in voyaging so far, across great mountains and rivers, through all 
the perils of the air in time of war, to strengthen the ancient links of friendship 
that stretch across the centuries between China and India. 


^‘Geography has set a barrier between our two countries, but civilisation, 
adventure, the pursuit of spiritual and intellectual freedom— -all those elements 
that go to nourish the spirit of man — have overcome them. 

We can trace down the years, throughout the history of our nations, mutual 
influences, religious, cultural and political, that have made themselves felt from 
the earliest times to this present day ; a day when China, following the path 
prescribed by the revered Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder and father of the Republic, 
and under the leadership of her National Govemment magnificently inspired by 
Your Excellency^ is opposing so firm a front, so splendid a resistance, to the onset 
of the barbarians of Japan. 


“For a long time before we ourselves were privileged to stand as allies by your 
side in the line of battle we have had good cause to admire the bravery and 
staunchness that have characterised China’s gallant and unremitting resistance to 
the aggressors. China’s heroism is the inspiration of us all. As one of your own 
statesmen has recently said, she is the veteran of Asia’s fight for freedom. In the 
maintenance of that struggle we know well that you, our guests today, have carried 
the chief burden. Be assured that, to the utmost of our power, we will co-operate 
with China, even as she is mightily aiding us. I ask Your Excellency to believe 
that these are not mere words. My Colleagues and I affirm that India’s heart is 
one with China and that we will strive powerfully to discharge our share of the 
burden in furtherance of our common cause, and so by our added effort, to bring 
nearer the day when China and the whole British Empire, with our great allies, will 
march together to the ultimate and inevitable victory. 

“For us it is a matter for pride and pleasure that, at a moment when the 
direction of China’s war effort into even stronger channels must be claiming your 
daily attention, you have felt able to undertake this visit to our country. A year 
ago we were honoured by the presence of the Bead of China’s Examination Yuan, 
Dr. Tai Chi-Tao, and fiom him we learned that, vast though the land of China is, 
her sons and daughters are all one in their devoted allegiance to their country’s 
cause, in the struggle in which she is at present engaged. We believe that in this 
shining example of China’s unity there is enshrined a jewel of great price, a pre- 
cious hope and inspiration for all men in a discordant woild. 

“ Your Excellency, I must not prolong unduly my words of welcome. You 
will have opportunity hereafter, I trust, for further meeting and profitable discussi- 
ons with my Colleagues. 

“We are privileged now to do honour to the leaders of China’s manhood and 
womanhood, happily in our midst today. India is proud and glad to receive you. 
From our hearts we hope that we shall be able to make you comfortable here after 
your arduous journey ; that you, and the other distinguished guests whom we are 
privileged to welcome with you, will derive pleasure and interest, and some rest, 
during your visit to our land. We believe that incalculable good will come of this 
meeting not only for India and China but for the whole woild. On behalf of India 
we extend the warmest welcome that our liands and hearts can give to your 
Excellency, to Madame, and to all who have accomnanied you.” ^ 

The Generalissimo’s Reply 

His Excellency the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in his reply said : 

“Your Excellency, “On behalf of the people of China, I wish to thank you for this 
cordial welcome which you have extended to Madame Chiang and myself I am happy 
to have this opportunity of visiting India, one of our allies, and China’s brotherly 
neighbour. The subject of my visit is to have personal exchange of views with Your 
Excellencv, the members of your Government and prominent men in Indian public 
life in order to secure more effective united efforts against aggression T fnllv 
appreciate the importance of our meeting. ' ^ 
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“ Ab Your Excellency has pointed out, the spiritual bonds between our two 
countries are no new development ; no mere growth of yesterday. In days almost 
legendary, Chinese seekers after truth found their way to India after years of peri- 
lous travel throng^i arid deserts and over sky-reaching mountains to drink at the 
inexhaustible fountain of Indian philosophy. They took back to their motherland, in 
the face of indescribable dangers and difficulties, the pticeless volumes which em- 
bodied the wisdom of India. 

‘T am appreciative of Your Excellency’s reference to the cultural background 
between the two peoples. Without doubt, it was partly owing to its existence that 
the Indian nation was moved to express deep sympathy with us from the moment 
that we began our war of resistance. The enemy — now the common enemy — tried 
every expedient to divert that sympathy to himself. India was not misled for a 
moment. When Japan made peihdious offers of friendship, the illustrious Poet 
Tagore in noble language voiced the burning indignation which India felt in being 
asked to grasp in amity a blood-stained hand. 

“I am further grateful to Your Excellency for the tribute you paid to the 
Founder of the Republic of China, Dr. Sun Yat Sen. The principles which he has 
bequeathed to us have been responsible for the new spirit that has inspired the 
Chinese people to do their share in making a better world for mankind. 

“It is now China’s turn to show her appreciation of what India has done for 
her in a realistic way. The extension of the war to the South Pacific has brought 
the invasion of this country within the realm of possibility. Any attempted attack 
on India by Japan would have to be through Burma. The threat through Burma 
was one of the subjects discussed by me and General Sir Archibald Wavell, when 
he paid his flying visit to Chungking a month ago. An arrangement has already 
been made for the despatch of Chinese troops to Burma to assist in its defence. 
The first steps have thus been jointly taken to safeguard India from a land wise 
invasion from the east by using Chinese experience and man-power. On the north 
and east, China is Iivdia’s shield from laud invasion. China is proud and glad 
'that it is so. 

“Your Excellency, you have very kindly mentioned that China has been the first 
to take up arms in this world struggle for freedom. While this is true, I wish to 
point out that during the last four and a half years of our resistance to aggression, 
we have been spiiitually sustained and mateiially assisted by His Majesty’s 
Government, and by the people of the Biitish Empire. I bung to Your Excellency, 
His Majesty’s Repiesentative in India, the heart-felt thanks of the Chinese army 
and people. 

“Now that we are comrades-in-arms, standing shoulder to shoulder against 
aggiession, Your Excellency’s enlightened leadership constitutes a great contribution 
to the common cause. At the same time I am fully conscious of the added respon- 
sibility that has fallen upon my shoulders. We pledge to our valued ally, who 
occupies an important and unique position, our fiiendship and co-operation in 
attaining our common goal which is to defeat aggression and ensure victory for the 
democratic front.” 

Generalissimo’s Busy Day 

The round of engagements of the Generalissimo began on the morning of 
Tuesday, February 10, with a talk with His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief, 
followed by interviews with Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar and Mr. 
M. S. Aney, Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Later in the morning. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow 
paid a return official visit to the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Ksi-shek. 

In the evening, a State Banquet was given by Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Linlithgow in honour of the distinguished visitors. Eighty-six guests 
were assembled in the Banquet Hall of the Viceroy’s House, including many high 
officials and other well-known public figures. Among the members of the Chinese 
party present were : Their Excellencies Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Madame 
Chiang ; Dr. Wang Chung Hui, Secietary General, Supreme National Defence 
Council ; General Shang Chen, Chief General Officer, National Military Council ; 
General Chow Chi-Chou, Director, National Aviation Commission ; Mr. Chang Tao 
Fan, Dean of Political Institute ; Mr. Hollington K. Tong, Vice-Minister of In- 
formation ; Colonel Chen Tsi Tseng, Personal A. D. C. and Business Manager ; 
Major-General Fisher Hou ; Dr. Pao Chung-Jien, Chinese Consul-General, 
Calcutta ; and Lieut.-Oolonel Pee Tsong Kan, Secretary and A. D. C. 
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Viceroy’s Speech at Banquet 

Proposing health of Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, in the course of tlje Banquet, His Excellency the Vicery said : 

“Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlenieii, 

“A most wise ])hiloBoi>her— none other than Confucius— has asked : Ts it not 
delightful to have men of kindred spiiit come to one from afar V 

“None of the posteiity for whom he wiote could be more deeply conscious 
of the truth of that sentiment than we who on this happy occasion, aie privileged to 
welcome among us the two gieat leadcis of the Chinese nation, and their distinguished 
companions. 

“I'lie story of China during the last decade cannot be read apait from the 
names of our guests of honoui. 'J'hey have woven themselves into the heroic 
])a!.tern of fortitude, determination and united endeavour, which China today holds 
up as It were a bnuner to the civilised woild. 

“1 do not need to lerniud you of what is already history. Throughout neaily 
five hitter and stieiiuoiis yeais the Geneialissimo and his eonsoit have concentrated 
and symbolised in their peisons the gloiious resistance of Free China to, the 
onslaughts of the Japanese a^jgressor. In a dark hour for the British Empire 
the Piirne Miii stci of Great Britain, Mr. Winston Churchill, once declared that 
wc would fight on ‘if necessuiy for years, and if necessary alone’. China has 
honourable cause to know the ineaniug of those words. tStanding alone against 
a jiowerful and well-prepared enemy, she has kept aliglit the torch of freedom, 
and in her heroic struggle our guests of honour have throughout borne the 
heaviest burden. 

“That burden is scarcely lighter now, although, thank God, neither they 
nor we stand alone ; for today as Allies, with stiength and lesources joined, we 
face the fntuie with renewed determination and confidence. A few weeks ago 
Ills Excellency the Generalissimo accepted the Supierne Command over all the 
Foices of the Allied Nations operating in Chinese theatre of war, which will 
include Indo-(’hina and Thailand. We aie pioud indeed that one of the fir-st 
acts of the Marshal and his wife after the assumption of that great command 
has been to visit our land of India. Their gracious and courageous gestuie 
sweeps aside the harriers which nature has erected, and causes us to see, perhaps 
moie cleaily than hehire, how near are China and India to each other, and how 
many of the priceless gifts of civilisation they have in common. In both 
the ideals of cultuie and of kindness prevail : in both the lamp of freedom has 
been lit ; and we in India may well learn flora China what can be done by valiant 
and selfless men and women to suivive and oveicorae the worst shocks of the 
aggiPBsor and to work togethei foi a common and unselfish end. 

“Her Excellency Madame Chiang Kai-shek, we know, has been an inspiiatioii 
not only to the cause of China itself but to the greater woild, and most certainly 
to India. We have heard of her tireless labours in the cause of war relief and 
in finding homes for refugee children and for the oiphans of gallant soldieis killed in 
the Btiuggle. We know too that she has been frequently exposed to the danger of war 
and has accompanied her husband on his campaigns. It is our good fortune that 
she accomiianies him, too, on his errands of fiiendship, and we are proud 
to have her with us tonight. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, we have heard how at this time, when the enemy ia 
threatening the eastern bastion of our fortress, the sodiers of China have come, 
w'ithout stint, to stand by the side of ours on the Burma front. That is the aet 
of a great Ally, and of a brother too. These are the men— -and here is their 
leadei— among whose battle honours are inscribed the names of Changsha and 
Taierchwang. We shall fight this w^ar, therefore, confident and proud in the 
knowledge that we shall be with China through rough and smooth, through fair 
weather and foul until the victorious end. It shall be with us as with John 
Bunyan’fl pilgrim : 

Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories 
Do but themselves confound 
His strength the more is, 

There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
Hie fiist avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim.’ 
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With God’s help our pilgrimage, side by side with China and our other 
mighty Allies, shall not end until the enemy is utterly destroyed, in Asia, in 
Europe, on the high seas ; until our banners of victory float at last on a free air, 
purged of tyranny and oppression* There could be no happier augury of that dawn 
of victory towards which we now march together than the presence with us tonight 
of the two leaders of China’s fight for freedom. 

‘'Ladies and Gentlemen, I propose the health of Their Excellencies Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek.” 

The Generalissimo’s Reply 

Replying to the toast, His Excellency the QeneralisBimo said : 

“Your Excellencies Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“Your Excellency has done Madame Chiang and myself a signal honour which 
we deeply appreciate. You have been very generous in your praise of our personal 
endeavours. In those nearly five strenuous years of which you have spoken our 
contribution has not been as great as we wished. It is the united people of 
China, who true to their ideals, have borne the brunt of the battle for democracy. 
Since Japan’s first invasion of Chinese soil, they have been rising together to higher 
heights of philosophy, patriotism, unselfishness, courage, endurance and generosity 
with but one aim : out of the agonizing sufferings and losses that have been 
inflicted upon us, there shall arise a new world in which men and women can 
live in peace and happiness. 

“Since the outbreak of the Pacific War, China and India have been drawn 
closer together. In the midst of the trial of war, I have availed myself of the 
first opportunity to visit India, our ally, in order to get better acquainted with 
her potentialities and the possibility of her contribution to the joint cause I am 
glad that I have come and have learned much during my short stay here. 
We have a Chinese saying : “To have one look at things is a bundled times 
more satisfactory than hearsay.” I am truly impressed with the greatness of India^ 

“Your Excellency, it is a great pleasure for us to meet you and know you. 
Your knowledge of Indian affairs is extensive, and your statesmanship is profound. 
You have made me feel that I may draw without stint upon the richness 
of your wisdom. Excellency, Lady Linlithgow, your unbounded interest in social 
work was known to us before our visit. We should like to convey to you our 
sincere esteem. 

“You have spoken of the Prime Minister of Great Biitain, Mr. Churchill. Since 
this great leader assumed office, I have been in as close personal touch as the 
distance which lies between him and me has permitted, and 1 have found in him 
stimulation and encouragement. 

“Your Excellency has spoken of the presence of Chinese troops in Burma. 
When I saw General Sir Archibald Wavell in Chunking, I told him that he 
could count on China’s co-operation and assistance in joint resistance against 
aggression. I have done my best to make this promise good. This is no meiit. It 
is the duty of one ally to another. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I now have the honour to propose the health of Their 
Excellencies, the Viceroy and Lady Linlinthgow.” 

Generalissimo at Ceremonial Parade 

On Wednesday morning 11th. Eeb. at 11 A. M., a ceremonial parade of troops 
quartered in the neighbourhood of Delhi was held on the ceremonial parade ground, 
west of the War Memorial Arch, New Delhi, in honour of His Excellency the 
Generalissimo. 

His Excellency the Generalissimo, who was accompanied by His Excellency 
the Oommander-in -Chief, took the salute. Members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and members of the Legislative Assembly were present, in addition to 
civil and military officers. The following is an eye-witness account of the parade : 

“Anxious to get a glimpse of the almost legendary figure of the man around 
whom Chinese resistance to the Japanese aggressor has centred for the past five 
years, thousands of people, representative of all sections of life in the Indian Capital, 
including many Chinese residents, turned out at the ceremonial parade. The 
setting was impressive. A large number of troops lined the parade ground, which 
stretches parallel to Kingsway, the magnificent avenue from the Viceroy’s House 
to the War Memorial. Facing them in an enclosure provided for notable spectators 
were high civil and military officers and other notabilities. 
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A tumultuous cheer rang out as the crowd had its first glimpse of his Excell- 
ency the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, seated beside His Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, in a big Rolls Royce. The car slowly drove down the Kingsway from 
the Viceroy’s House, the Generalissimo smilingly acknowledging the plaudits while 
carrying out a quick iiispeetiou of the troops. After the inspection the 
Generalissimo and the Commatider-in-Chief mounted the dais at 
the saluting base, where the Generalissimo took the salute as company 
after comi)any — British and Indian — marched past. The Heaforth ^ High- 
landers, the Koval Inniskilling Fusiliers, the machine-gun battalion of the Rajputana 
Rifles, the Puniab Regiment, the Frontier Forces Reginment, Paratroop battalions 
and the Hyderabad Lancers participated in the parade. A number of armoured 
carriers in the match past aroused the interest of the distinguished visitors. 

“At the conclusion of the march past, the Generalissimo was introduced to 
Lady Wavell and Lady Hartley, and then, accompanied by the Commander-in- 
Cbief, entered the car and drove off amidst renewed cheers.*’ 

More Interviews 

During the rest of the day the Generalissimo granted interviews to several 
more visitors, including tlie Maharaja Holkar of Indore and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the Congress President. 

In the evening, the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek attended a 
banquet given in their honour by Uis Excellency the Commander in -Chief. 

On Thill sday morning, the Generalissimo gave in tei views to Sir Andrew Clow, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Sir Homi Mody, Mr. Raghavendra Rao and Mr. N. R. Bar- 
ker, Members of the Viceioy’s Executive Council, and General Bhumsher Jung 
Bahadur Rana of Nejial. Among the visitois in the afternoon was His Highness 
the Jam Baheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Madame Chiang’s Message to Indian Women 

The highlight of Thursday’s (r3th. February) functions, however, was a 
reception arranged in honour of Madame Chiang Kai-shek by the All-India 
Women’s Conference at the Lady Irwin College, New Delhi. Replying to the 
address of welcome presented to her by the Conference, Madame Chiang said : 

“ Words are inadequate to expiess my hearty appreciation of the kindness that 
has promjited you to hold this meeting of welcome in my honour. The opportunity 
of meeting so many representative women of India alone is sufficient reason for me 
to join my husband in coming to this great country. Mis. Pandit some time ago 
invited me to visit India, but owing to my work I did not feel that I ought to 
leave Ciiina just then. The inwnid urge that ] should come has been, however, 
latent for a long time. Therefore when the Generalissimo decided to take this 
trip, this urge became crystallized into action. Now that I am here and stand in 
the midst of the women leadeis of India, who like their Chinese sisters are making 
immense contributions to their beloved land in this hour of trials and tribulations, 
I am happy. 

“Your chairman has referred to the long and traditional relationship between 
our two countries, and to a renewal of those ancient bonds of culture. I wish to 
reciprocate in full measure this sentiment. The Chinese have always regarded the 
people of India as their brothers. Our two countries have had long religious asso- 
ciation. Indeed, China and India are two pillars which today are supporting the 
economic and industrial edifice of Asia. We are proud of the important part which 
we are playing together in making the world safe for democracy. 

“Mrs. Pandit has paid me a tribute for my share in the war of resistance to 
aggression. While appreciating this, may 1 have your permission to share the 
tribute with my fellow country women. In the past four years and a half, every 
section of Chinese life has been called upon to give its utmost for the nation ; and 
among those who have responded nobly to the needs of the crisis have been the 
women. The war, its multitude of problems, has brought forth a large number of 
new organizations concerned with refuge, aid, war relief, increase of production 
enterprises and care of war orphans. 

“Our Chinese women are doing their tasks willingly and cheerfully because 
one cannot live in China and feel and think without being moved to action. The 
fact that a Japanese bombing raid kills 4,000 people in a single day may mean noth- 
ing to peoples living a great distance away from the scene, but when one heart 
flames roar, bombs thud, and sees the horrid outcome of meeting of human flesh 
and steel sharpnel, then the realities of war become very real. Chinese women have 
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been the first to face such Buffering and misery, and also the; have been in the 
forefront to carry out measureB for their relief. 

“ The desperation of the enemy— also your enemy now — caused by the failure to 
make military advantages at will has led him to pursue a policy of slaughter of 
innocent people, men and women, of violence, of destruction of property, and of 
indiscriminate bombing in the hope of terrorizing those living in the interior of 
China. iSuch Japanese barbarism has not only failed to teriorize Chinese women 
to say nothing of Chinese men, but it has influenced them to work all the harder 
lor the rescue of the injured, the safeguaiding of homeless children and refugees, 
and evacuating of them to safer localities. 

“Under the auspices of our Womeii^s Advisory Council, women have been en- 
couraged to work on the faims in place of their men who have joined the army. 
For those women who are unsuitcd for faim work, factoiies have been established to 
give them employment. The AV omen’s Advisory Council also sees to it that while 
ibeir mothers are woiking either on the farms or in the factories the older children 
are cared for in homes and tlie younger ones sent to day nui senes. In the broad 
sweep of the war woik carried on by the women of China, devotion and accomplish- 
ment have become commonplaces. 

“The poet Holmes once said : Tt is the piovince of knowledge to speak, and 
Uie privilege of wisdom to li8ten\ 1 would much prefer to hear ,what my Indian 
sisters have to tell me about their aspirations, then* pioblems and their achievements, 
because of all this they possess an abuudane.e of knowledge. While listening to 
what you are going to tell me, I have no claim to wisdom, but 1 am deeply 
interested in your problems and have come here to learn 

“Madame Chairman, in concluding, I wish to thank you and the members of 
the Conference once more for the sincere and moving welcome that you one and all 
have been showing me during my short stay in India.” 

Madame Chiang’s Stirring Address 

After the formal reply, Madame Chaing Kai-shek delivered an extempore 
address to the meeting. 

“First of all,” Madame Chaing Kai-shek said, “I want to tell you what you are 
up against, and I think you would want to know. I believe you are realists, for in 
spite of thousands of yeais of our heritage eniiched by the development of the most 
profound system of philosophy yet evolved by any people in the w^oild, the people of 
China and India are realists. You may have to fight against a foe full of tieacheiy. 
During the last five yeais I have repeatedly iiointed out what soit of people the 
Japanese are and what they have been doing in China, but because the Western 
world was too engrossed in other affairs, they biauded my admonitions as pioi)aganda. 
Now that the woild has had a taste of Jaiiiinese methods at {;^ingapoie and Manila 
they are realizing that what I said was not a figment of war-torn imagination 
but bare facts. 

“In 1932 at Shanghai, when the Chinese and Japanese had agreed in principle 
on certain conditions and were on the eve of signing an agreement, that very night 
the Japanese bombed and set fire to the sleeping population of Chajiei and tens of 
thousands of people were killed and wounded. Just before the outbreak of the 
present Pacific hostilities, while the Japanese Ambassador in America and Kurusu 
were carrying on conversations with Mr. Hull, the Japanese again without warning 
struck at Pearl Harbour. 

“A nation which has treachery as its policy in international dealings can 
never be trusted. The Japanese are slieady at your door. T) 'ey have already stimk 
at China and Burma. Who knows what will hapjien when they strike India ? They 
will say to you : ‘We come to liberate you.* But that is a lie. 

“Do you know what happened in Wanking ? After our troops had wiUidrawm, 
the Japanese rounded up every able-bodied man they could find there, tied them 
wrist to wrist, made them walk out of the town, beat them and bayoneted them. 
Later on the Japanese did not even take the trouble to bayonet or snoot them but 
made them dig their own graves and buried them alive.” 

After describing what the Japanese had done to Chinese Women, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek went on in a moving passage : ‘*What did 
they do to our children I They captured them and took their blood 
for the purpose of blood transfusion. They also sent boatloads of our 
children to be trained as traitors to their own countiy. We have found mnny little 
spies who told us that they had been trained by the Japanese to work against us. 
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This happened especially after the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1932, when 
these children were carried off in thousands and specially drilled to work against 
their fatherland. 

“When the Japanese occupy and seize a city they are not only out to loot every- 
thing but they try to kill the very soul of the people, everything to deaden body 
and soul. In cases when some of the surviving population were employed as 
labourers by the Japanese they received as part payment, injections of opium and 
heroin. The Japanese are an incredibly cruel and inhumanly callous enemy.” 

Calling upon Indian women to prepare themselves Madame Chiang said : “We 
did everything we could at first to appease the Japanese because we needed time in 
which to prepare ourselves. But when at last we knew the ruthlessness of the enemy 
we had to take up arms, ill-prepared as we were, for we realized that however teri- 
ble suffering and death may be, there was a worse thing — slavery of body and 
slavery of soul. 

“China today is an acknowledged ally of the democracies but we have earned this 
name by fighting mostly with bare flesh and inferior arms, and by destroying every- 
thing ot value which might fall into the hands of the enemy as we withdrew into 
the interior. We have burnt our fields ; we have destroyed our houses and property 
in Older to prevent the enemy from gaining them. We have this courage because 
we know that in order to save our national life we must have the fortitude to 
sacrifice our individual life. 

“As soon as the war started we women of China formed ourselves into a 
Women *8 Council, a national body. In each piovince we foimed a provincial com- 
mittee and in each district a smaller branch. We followed a definite piogramme 
to help win the war. We trained and are continuing to tiain thousands of young 
women to go to every part of the country to tell the peojile wliat the war is about. 
In India today, there must be many people who still do not understand what the 
war 18 about, and who must be told. Many women from schools and colleges run 
away to join our war effort because they said they could not study while their 
nation was in jeopardy. I have trained such women ))eisonally. Among other lines 
of woik after training they go behind the army and do liaison woik between the 
army and the people. 

“At first the authorities asked how can gills go and woik in the big hosf)itals 
where the men are so rough ? Who could jirotect them ? Do you know that when 
the girls went there the men called them aimy ofiiceis and saluted them as such I 
Now we icceive hundreds of telegrams asking for moie women nurses and 
woikers for the hospitals. For not only are the gills ai)pieciated for their nuising 
ability but also for the fact that they provide wholesome and inspiiing entertain- 
ment for the soldiers during their stay in tlie hoB])itals. As in India, there are 
many illiterate people in China, and oiii women aie also woiking against illiteracy. 
The soldieTS are learning to lead and write while convalescing. Many of our factoiies 
and industries have been destioyed. Bo we have had to retiiin to hand industries. 
These are oiganized in production centres and we can show you the success of these 
by saying that not only has the standard of the people’s livelihood gone up in 
districts where these centies exist, but also by the fact that by the employment of 
women in the centres, their men have been able to join the aimy. You cannot 
expect a man to fight in the trenches and leave his family unless he knows that his 
women are self-supporting and can look after their children. 

“The spiiit of the new China is one for all and all for one. We are united 
by suffering and victory will crown our efforts. In every woithwhile enterprise, 
there must be people who are willing to sacrifice everything they have for what they 
hold most dear if that is to be a success. We in China have these people. I do 
not mean the Generalissimo. I do not mean myself. I mean the people of China 
the unsung heroes. ’ 

“Like India, China’s roots are deep. In our fertile soil which is now soaked in 
the blood of our patriots, whether soldiers or civilians, we shall grow fruit for the 
future. Thus runs a Chinese proverb : “Jhink only of sowing; think not of reap- 
ing.’ We of this generation shall not reap the full benefits of what we have sown 
but the generations to come will reap the fruits of our sacrifice. And as we 
today are reaping the fruits of labour of our ancestors, so must we be willing 
to sow for our children and our children’s children.” 

Visit to Khyber Pass 

On Friday (13th February) morning, the Generalissimo left by plane for the 
Nort-West Frontier Province on a visit to the Khyber Pass. Meantime, Madame 
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Ohiang Kai-shek also, accompanied Mrs. Yiiayaluxmi Pandit, visited Agra, where 
she spent three hours seeing the Ta] Mahal, the fort and other monuments. 

The Generalissimo landed at the Peshawar aerodrome at 1 P. M. on Fri- 
day and was received by His Excellency the Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province and o^er high officials. During the afternoon, the Generalissimo visited 
the defences of the Khyber Pass. 

Speaking at Jamrud to Afridi tribesmen, the Chinese leader said that he felt 
that he was talking to his own brothers. He w'as greatly overwhelmed by the 
hearty welcome he had received from them. “I hope my brave brothers of the 
Khyber Agency will join hands with my country and our ally Great Britain in 
order to defeat Japan, Germany and Italy so that freedom may be brought forth- 
with and the world freed from war and aggression.*’ He wished the Afridis all 
prosperity. 

On his return from the Khyber Pass the Generalissimo was received at Jamrud 
by the Governor, who introduced him to Nawab Mohammed Zaman Khan, head of the 
Afridis and other Chiefs of the Khyber Agency. The Generalissimo then inpected a 
guard of honour furnished by Khyber Khassauars and tribal Boy Scouts. Later, the 
Afridis entertained the Chinese leader to tea. The party then left for Peshawar, 
where the Governor gave a banquet in honour of the Generalissimo. 


Return From Peshawar 

On Saturday 14th. Feb. morning, the Generalissimo arrived in Lahore on his return 
journey from Peshawar. He was received at the Lahoie aerodrome by Sir Bertrand 
Glancy, Governor of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, and other Ministers of 
the Punjab Government. 

After spending a few hours at the Government House, Lahore, the Generali- 
ssimo flew back to Delhi, where he arrived in the evening. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu met Madame Chiang Kai-shek on Saturday evening and 
had tea with her. “The embodied flame of Chinese lenaissance ” was one of the 
phrases in which the poetess later summed up her impression of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Press Conference 


On Saturday afternoon, a Press Conference was arranged by the Bureau of 
Public Information to meet Dr. Hollington Tong, the Chinese Vice-Minister of 
Information. 

Addressing the Press Conference as “brother craftsmen,'* Dr. Tong said he had 
brought greetings from the members of the Chinese Fourth Estate to their ally, 
India. Their common enemy, Japan, was putting out lies which must be overtaken 
and counteracted ; he had decided to appoint a Chinese coriespondent in Calcutta 
and another in Delhi and he hoped Indian coriespondents too would visit Chung- 
king where his office already dealt with 4C0 foieign Piess Coiiespon dents none of 
whom,' he regretted, was an Indian. He had talks with Sir Fiedenck Puckle, In- 
formation Secretaiy, to establish quick means of tiantmission for the regular ex- 
change of news between India and China and w^as also woiking out a broadcast 
time-table for the same purpose. 

The people of China, he said, would like to read in tlie Chinese Press stories of 
the Indian people’s contribution to the war effort, their munitions production, the 
heroism of Indian soldiers, India’s air raid precaution arrangements and stories of 
human interests, but not yellow journalism. 

More than 20 years ago, he levealed, the Japanese had drawn up the Tanaka 
Memorial, otherwise called the Charter of Aggression. It provided for the conquset, 
in turn, of China, the South Seas, India ana the whole woild, Oiiginally, it was 
laughed at, and was not taken seriously by the world, but today it had been proved 
indisputably to be a genuine document, fie would like eveiy Indian to lead it aitd 
promised to send it oy the ton if Sir Frederick Puckle would aiiange for its 
transport. 

Warning the people of India, Dr. Tong said ; “ At first the Japanese always 
use sweet words and say ‘friends, brotheis and sisters, we have come to rescue you 
from fire and hell,’ and when they come they bring hell with them ; that has been 
our experience during the last four and half yeais. Ihey did indescribable things 
to our women and wherever they went they left nothing of our pioperly. It was 
like a typhoon sweeping over the land. They left nothing for the population to eat ; 
they wanted them to starve. It is not a message of biotherhood or of friendship 
that they bring ; it is a message of death, chilled death, it is baibarity and every- 
thing cruel.” 
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Ckina’* Pvbileity OisaniMtiM 
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» February mining Begum Shah Naw^ her"'da^bter'’^ MUia 

All interview with Madame Chiang Kai-snek. Later m day, her aangnter, JHiM 
Mumw Shah Nawaz, also had an interview with Madama Chiang. 

Students’ Welcome 

In the afternoon the All-India Students' Federation prMent^ 
of the World Students’ Association to Madanw Chiang Kai-shek. On ithe bannw 
were embroidered the words : “ To the brave Chinese 

Students’ Federation." 'The banner will be presented by Madame Cbiang Kai-shek to 
the Chinese national organization of students in Chungking. 

Madame Chiang thanked the Indian students’ organmtion for the »ft and said 
that she would gladly convey the message of the Indian Students to their Chinese 

brethren. greetings for the Chinese students passed at the All-India 

StudcotB* CoofcrencCf ncld TBccntly &t PBtD&, wbb aJso h^ndsd ovbt to Mauawc 
ChiaDg to be delivered to the Chinese youth. 

GeneralisBlmo And Madame Chiang Meet The Press 


The GeneralisBimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek met representatives of the 
Press on Sunday afternoon in the beautiful lawn of their residence. After shaking 
hands with the Press Representatives, the Generalissimo said in Chinese, which was 
translated into English by Dr. Hollington Tong : 

“ Madame Chiang and myself are very happy to meet you today. I have been 
in India nearly a week, but what I have seen has tremendously impressed me. 
After my return to China, I may have something to say to you, but today I have 
nothing to say except to give you greetings. It gives me great pleasure to meet you 
today. You may ask a few questions from Madame Chiang. With your permission 
I will now retire. Good-bye.” 

Madame Chiang Answers Questions 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek spent some time with pressmen, answering questions 
In answer to a question as to what had impressed her most in India, she said : 

" I have been so short a time here, and India is such a huge country, that it is 
going to take me some time really to digest w'hat I have seen. But one thing 
which has impressed me, one of the many things which have impressed me, is the 
fact tliat the women of India, like the women of China, will have to take a tremen- 
dous part in the reconstruction of the country. I have met quite a number of 
leaders among Indian women, and I am full of ho]^e that the women of India will be 
able to fulfil that destiny, and I am greatly impressed by the selfless quality of the 
women whom I have met. And, if they are the representatives of Indian women, 
1 assure you India has an even more glorious future than what her past has been. 

Appealing to the Press, Madame Chiang said : 

“The war has to be fought not only with bullets, with artillery and with 
aeroplanes ; it has to be fought by the press. You have tremendous influence 
over the people. The Press in China today reflects the will of the people, the 
heart of the people. Not only does it reflect that, the Press is also the moulder 
of opinion. And, you have, therefore, a tremendous responsibility. Voice die out, 
but the printed word seems to live on the mind of the reader. 1 hope you will 
not take the easy way of writing the sensational, but the more fundamental and 
honest way of writing what you think the people should know in order to educate 
mass opinion. That is my message to you. 

“Speaking for my husband and myself, we would have regretted it if we 
bad not been able to see you, because we feel that you are a very vital part, a very 
essential part, in the India of today and in the India of tomorrow.*’ 

Ask^ whether there were religious differences in China, Madame Chiang said : 
We have no clear-cut religious sections as in India Religion has more 
or less become part of life. Politics is not coloured by religion. We are all Chinese. 
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“It hM bro ^rible to put up this gigantic struggliL because we feel It it 
bett« to die ttiM to ^ome slavm and to We our childem become slaves. We 
are determinea to be ireed from the Japanese aggression. 

am not paying you a compliment, but I feel a bond of sympathy and 
spiritual unity between your people and mine, which my stay here has intensified ” 

Giving her impressions about the Taj Mahal, she said ; “I think it is a very 
beautiful liuilding. I think it is the symbol oi a spirit even more beautiful than 
the building itself ; because it shows that none of us really die, even if our bodies 
die. I think the spirit lives on and when we think of the fact that so many 
centuries ago there was this devotion of an emperor to his empress, it only proves 
what the human heart and the human mind is capable of.” 

Visit to Caleutta 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, accompanied by their party, 
left New Delhi by special train on Monday 16th February morning for Calcutta, where 
they arrived the following afternoon (February 17). On arrival at Howrah station, they 
were received by high officials of the Government of Bengal and other prominent 
persons. The party later drove to the Government House* 

The same evening the Generalissimo granted an interview to Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Assembly s Welcome to Qeneratissimo 

Meanwhile, a motion extending; a welcome and expressing admiration for 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek was moved in the Central Assembly 
on Tuesday. February 17, by Mr. M. S. Aney, T./eader of the House. 

The motion read : “Upon the occasion of the visit to India of Their Excellencies 
the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang, this Assembly do place 
on record its high appreciation of the honour done thereby to India and its 
heart-felt admiration of the outstanding services rendered by the Generalissimo to China 
and the world in combating a power against whose aggression China and India 
are now happily allied.” 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Aney *8 Speech 

Commending his resolution for the unanimous acceptance of the House, Mr. 
Aney said : 

“This resolution really needs no speech to commend it for unanimous acceptance 
by this House. 

“It tries to embody in two short sentences the feelings of appreciation and 
admiration which the visit of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang have evoked 
throughout this country. In this expression of appreciation the whole country has 

i ’oined. Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Liberal Federation, 
hdian States and numerous other public institutions and organisations extended 
hearty and warm welcome to the distinguished guests to this country. 

“This Assembly, which constitutionally represents the whole of British India 
and can therefore speak for them authoritatively, will be doing a bare duty which 
it owes to the country it represents in adopting the resolution moved by me. 

“What is the secret of this universal demonstration of the feelings of 
welcome and admiration for the Generalissimo and Madame ? 

“Our guests represent China, a country and a culture which is no doubt as 
old as India and Indian culture, if not more. The visit no doubt recalls to our 
mind the old ties, spiritual, religious and cultural, by which these two great nations 
have been bound nearly for more than two thousand years. India has the proud 
privilege of being the sacred land of the birth of Lord Goutam Buddha, whose 
religion and preachings have been mainly followed in China, and as such a country 
to which pious pilgrims from China have been coming to visit the various places 
and shrines rendered sacred and sanctified by the activities of Shri Goutam Buddha 
and his great disciples in later years. Ancient India, which delighted more in rendering 
silent service to humanity than in recoding and chronicling it in pompous language 
in books of chronicles and histories, Is found more accurately and faithfully 
described in the writings of some of these great talented pilgrims than in the 
old literature of the Hindus themselves. 

let me assure the members of this House that the revival of memories 
of the olden connection, however pleasing to certain minds that take a more 
absorbing interest in the past than in the present, is not enough to explain the 
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unanimous tributes that are being paid to the Generalissimo and Madame by people 
of all castes, creeds and colours. 

“There is certainly something outstanding in our guests which appeals to all 
alike, warms up their enthusiasm and evokes their appreciation and admiration. 
Those who are familiar with the modern history of China and the story of the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic by the late Sun Yat Ben and the vicissitudes 
through which it has gone and is still going, are certainly aware of the part played 
by our distinguished guests in that struggle. They can easily see the principles 
which both of them typify in their lives and which they stand and struggle for. 

"The establishment of a Republic in China in place of the old Mancnn regime 
is in itself an achievement of an epoch-making character. Our guests have not 
only made the greatest sacrifice in that noble effort, which like a magic wand or 
Kayakalpa enabled China to sliake off her old age and act bravely and enthusiasti- 
cally like a young nation, but the distinguished guests have taken on themselves 
the onerous duty of preserving this edihce of democracy intact against the 
aggressive designs of a powerful neighbour like Japan. 

* Japan was one of the first culprits during the last twelve years to invade the 
lands of an age-old, peaceful neighbour to satisfy her ambition of building an 
Empire in the Far East. 'I'his act of unwarranted aggression, which resulted in the 
loss of Manchukuo, naturally and inevitably excited the sympathies of India and all 
other civilised nations that stand for democracy and the racial, territorial and 
cultural integrity of nations. 

*‘The heroic struggle which the Chinese people have been carrying on almost 
unaided during the last five years against Japan in defence of her Republic and 
democracy under the unique leadership of the Generalissimo, will undoubtedly go 
down to posterity as one of the noblest and the most inspiring chapters in the 
history of the human race. 

"Our guests, the Generalissimo and Madame have been untiring in their efforts 
to fight with their powerful adversary. There in China, as in Russia, we see how a 
whole nation, and not merely a mercenary army, can fight in defence of its liberties, 
hearths and homes in spite of all odds and handicaps. The guests have placed before 
us and the whole world the example of what the political leadership of a nation 
can really mean and achieve. They have during the last ten years turned supine 
China, suffering from an over-dose of opium for more than 10 centuries, into a 
nation of soldiers which watches sleeplessly and vigilantly the movements of a 
dangerous enemy and fights with a determination and strength which has excited 
the admiration of the whole world and to a great extent frustrated his plans of 
Imperial conquests. 

“The German aggression in Europe and Japan’s aggression on the lands in the 
Far East have enabled the Allied Powers to appreciate the significance of the Chinese 
struggle against Japan. It is really an act of great chivalry and magnanimity that 
China, under the leadership of our guests, has joined the Allies and pledged its 
word to fight the enemies to the finish and conclude no sepaiate peace. 

‘‘The war has no doubt taken a very serious and unfavourable turn in the Far 
East during the past month. The news of the fall of Bingapore, received by us 
only two days before, is no doubt a news of major defeat of the British arms. 
The loss of Singapore virtually renders this country exposed to enemy attacks by 
sea and land, 

“At a time of gloom and despondency like this, when everything looks 
disappointing and disheartening, the example of the heroic struggle carried on by 
the Chinese people and their determination to stand shoulder to shoulder with India 
to fight Japan, and the hand of assistance held out by America, are the most 
important factors that send rays of hope to dispel darkness and to cheer us up 
and keep the flame burning. 

“Roosevelt, Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek are the three persons whose combination 
and co-operation with the United Kingdom and India will, I feel sure, save not 
only India and the British Commonwealth but the whole world from the great 
catastrophe to which it is being led and driven by the Axis powers. 

Democracy and civilisation look to the Generalissimo as one of their saviours 
and protagonists. And the confidence which the presence of our distinguished guests 
has inspired in the whole of India for the ultimate success of these great principles 
for which the Allies stand, is the real secret of the universal tribute paid to them 
throughout the length and breadh of this country. 

“In concluding, I will quote a line irom the books of a great Sanskrit 

poet 
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*Great men, full of compassion for the down-trodden, sanctify the shrines them- 
selves and places of worship by their holy and august visits to such places.’ 

“India, therefore, rightly feels herself honoured by the presence of the 
Generalissimo and Madame, who have pre-eminently dedicated their lives to the 
service of China and the cause of justice, righteousness and democracy, which is 
the common cause of the whole civilised world. 

“I have, threfore, no doubt that this House will carry the resolution with 
unanimity and acclamation. 

Meeting with Mahatma Gandhi 

The Generalissimo and Madame Ohiang Kai-shek met Mahatma Gandhi, who 
had come to Calcutta specially for the purpose, on Wednesday, 18th. Februaiy 
afternoon. The meeting lasted for nearly 4^ hours. Among those present at the 
interview were Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Mahadev Desai. 

It was understood that during the latter part of the conversation Mahatma 
Gandhi used his spinning-wheel for a few minutes and made a present of the varn 
ho had spun to the Generalissimo. He also presented a spinning-wheel to Madame 
Ohiang Kai-shek. 

Visit to S^ntiniketan 

The following day, the Generalissimo and Madame Ohiang Kai-shek visited 
Shantiniketan, centre of the famous Tagore University. A pair of silk dhotis 
and a chuddar for the Generalissimo and a lovely silk sari for Madame Ohiang 
were presented on behalf of the Visvvabharati at a reception held in their honour. 
Replying to the address of welcome presented to him, the Generalissimo said : 

“Both .Madame Ohiang and I feel happy to visit the home of the great poet 
at this international seat of learning. We are grateful for the reception you 
have given to us. We did not see the poet in person, but we are glad to 
witness the spirit he had left behind in this institution he has founded We 
fervently hope that the teachers and students who have gatliered here will try 
to build up the great work, of which the foundation has already been laid 
by your Gurndev. Just as our Sun Yat Sen had established the spirit of 
universal brotheihood amongst us and raised the glory of new China, so your 
great preceptor has elevated the spirit of your great laud and brought to it a new 
awakening. 

“I have brought nothing from China to offer you but the warmth 
of my heart and the good wishes of our people. May you achieve the 
great work that has been left as a trust to the entire nation by the great 
leader of your land.” 

Replying separately, Madam Ohiang Kai-sbek said : “Today my mind 
flies back to thousands of students in my own country. Seeing your young 
faces, I remember with pride and hope the ardent spiiit of New China 
and I also remember the terrible trial through which they are passing 
at this hour. Since Japan started her aggression on China, thousands and 
thousands of our students had to face bombs, tanks and artillery. Their 
homes and srnctiiaries of learning were desecrated and destroyed, but as 
you know they walked hundreds of miles to new seats of learning provided 
oy the Government in the interior of the country. They kept the mind 
of China awake and the torch of flaming patriotism bnrning brighter 
than ever. 

“In this peaceful land, not suffering from Japanese militarism, it may be 
for you to realize what this moans I wonder also whether you realize that the 
principles of humanity demand a dynamic attitude towards life. Absence of hatred 
would be a dead and cold thing if it did not make it possible for others to per- 
petrate wickedness and wrong. You have a great opportunity and lead millions into 
freedom and equality. 

“The Japanese bombed our universities thinking that they were hot-beds of 
resistance, and our students took the opportunity to make them real hot-beds of 
resistance. They carried on their work among the masses of our people. They laid 
the foundation of a great united China, 

“Your noble founder, I believe, wanted you to*.prepare yourselves to become 
leaders. He would not remain apart from your people and be mere leader in name 
only, but bring revival in the generations which have to redeem your nation. I 
know that if our young people were aware of the possibility of my coming here, 
ihey would have sent their warm greetings of fellowship and of their sympathy for 
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you. Your poet has a place in the minds of the Chinese people for their heart and 
has been enshrined in all time to come.” 

Meeting With Bengal Premier 

On Friday February 20, the Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq, and the 
Finance Minister, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, called on the Generalissimo and 
had over an hour’s conversation with him. 

The Generalissimo and Madame Ghiang also met other leading Indian personalities 
during the rest of their stay in Calcutta. 

Farewell Message To India 

On the evening of Saturday, February 21, His Excellency the Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek gave his farewell message to the peo])le of India. The message 
wns read out by Madame Chiang Kai-shek and broadcast from the Calcutta station 
of All India Radio. The following is the full text of the message : 

“During my two weeks’ stay in India, I have had the oppoitunity of discussing 
very frankly with the highest civil and military authorities, as well as with my 
Indian friends questions concerning joint plans against aggression and the objective 
of our common efforts. I am happy to find that there was full sympathy and 
general understanding between us. My mission is now drawing to a close. On the 
eve of my departure I wish to bid farewell to my friends in India and to thank 
you for the many kidnesses showered H}>on Madame and myself. The briefness of 
my stay has not permitted me to tell the Indian people all that I wished to say. 
I avail myself of this opportunity to address to them the following message. It is 
the expression of my high and warm regard and long cherished hopes for India, 
it comes from the depth of my heart. 

“Since my arrival in this country I have found to my great satisfaction that 
there exists among the people of India unanimous determination to oppose aggression. 
China and India comprise onehalf of the world’s population. Their common fron- 
tier extends to 3,000 kilometers. In the 2,000 years’ history of their intercourse, 
which has been of purely cultural and commercial character, there has never been 
an armed conflict. Indeed, nowhere else can one find so long a period of uninterru- 
pted peace between two neighbouring countries. This is irrefutable proof that our 
two ))eoples are peace-loving by nature. 

“To day they have not only identical interests but also the same destiny. For 
this reason they are in duty bound to side with the anti-aggression countries and 
fight shoulder to shoulder in older to secure real peace for the whole world. 

“Moreover, our two peoples have an outstanding virtue in common, namely, the 
noble spirit of self-saciifice for the sake of justice and righteousness. It is this tradi- 
tional spirit which should move them to self-negation for the salvation of mankind. 
It is also this spirit whi<*,h has prompted China to be the first to take up arms 
against aggression and, in the present war, to ally herself unhesitatingly with the 
anti-aggression countries, not merely for the purpose of securing her own freedom, 
but also for the purpose of securing justice and freedom for all mankind. 

“I venture to suggest to my brethren, the people of India, that at this most 
critical moment in the history of civilization our two peoples should exert them- 
selves to the utmost in the case of freedom for all mankind, for only in a free 
world could the Chinese and Indian peoples obtain their freedom. Furthermore 
should freedom bo denied to either China or India, there could be no real peace 
in the world. 

“The present international situation divides the world into two camps, the 
aggression camp and the anti-aggression camp. Ail those wlio are opposed to 
aggression and are striving for the freedom of their country and mankind should 
join the anti-aggression camp. There is no middle course and there is no time to 
wait for developments. Now is the crucial moment for the whole future of mankind. 
The issue before us does not concern the dispute of any one man or country • 
nor does it concern any specific questions pending between one people and another! 
Any people therefore which joins the anti-aggression front may be said to co-operate 
not with any particular country, but with the entire front. ’ 

“This leads us to believe that the pacific war is a turning point in the 
history of nationalism. The method, however, by which the peoples of the 
world could attain their freedom might be different from what it used to be 
The anti-aggression nations now expect that in this new era the people of India 
should voluntarily bear their full share of responsibility in the present struggle for 
the survival of a free world in which India must play a part, A vast majority of 
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the world’s opinion is in full sympathy with India’s aspiration for freedom. This 
sympathy, which is so valuable and so difficult to obtain, cannot be appraised in 
terms of money or material and should therefore by all means be retained. 

“The present struj^gle is one between freedom and slavery, between 

light and darkness, between good and evil, between resistance and aggression. 

Should the anti-aggression front lose the war, the civilization of the 
world suffer a setback for at least 100 years and there would be no end 
to human sufferings. 

“Bo far as Asia is concerned, the cruelties committed by Japanese 

militarists are beyond description. The suffeiings and oppression which have 
been the fate of Foimosans and Koreans since their subjugation by Japan 
should serve as a warning. As regaids the barbarities committed by the 
Japanese army since our war of resistance, the fall of Nanking in December, 
19d7, is a case in point. Over 2,CX),000 civilians were massacred within 
one week. For the last five years the civilian population in free China have 
been subjected, almost daily, to bombings fiom the air and bombardment 
by heavy artillery. In eveiy place invaded by the Japanese troops, men, 

women and children were either assaulted or killed. Young men and educated 
people received their special attention with the result that men of intelli- 
gence and ideas have been tortured. Nor is this all. Institutions of culture, 
objects of histoiical ^nleiest and value, and even articles necessary for 

livelihood, such as cooking utensils, ploughs, tools and domestic animals 
have been either forcibly taken away or destroyed. In places under 

Japanese military occupation rape, rapine, incendiaiism and murder are of 
frequent occurrence. Moreover, they have with official connivance eveiy where 
opened opium dens, gambling houses and houses of ill-fame in order to 
sap the vitality of the people and destroy their spirit. Such is the disgraceful 

conduct of the Ja]>anese, the like of which is uot to be found in countries 
invaded by the other aggressor nations. What I have just said is but 
an inadequate description of the true state of affairs as reported by Chinese 
and foreign eye-witnesses. 

‘‘In these hoinble times of savagery and brute force the peo[>le of 
India, should, for the sake of civilization and human freedom, give their 
united suppoit to the principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter and in 
the joint declaration of 26 nations and ally theniselves with the anti- 
aggression fiont. 1 hope they will wholeheartedly join the Allies, namely, 
China, Great Britain, Ameiica and the Soviet Union, and participate 
shoulder to shoulder in the struggle for the survival of a free world until 
comidete victory is achieved and the duties incumbent upon them in these 

troubled times have been fully dischaiged. 

“Lastly, I sincerely hope, and I confidently believe, that oiir ally, 

Great Britain, without waiting for any demands on the part of the people 

of India, will as speedily as possible give them real political power so 
that they may be in a position further to develop their spiritual and 
material strength and thus realize that their participation in the war is 
not merely an aid to the anti-aggression nations for securing victory, but 
also a turning-point in their stiuggle for India’s freedom. From an objective 
point of view, I am of the opinion that tins would be the wisest policy 

which will redound to the credit of the British Empire ’’ 

And thus India bade adieu to the great Chinese leader and his noble 
consort ^t the conclusion of a visit which may well turn out to be a 

laud-mark in history. 

China’s Day 

An announcement made by H. E. the Viceroy said - 

“In all too short a time we shall be bidding God-speed to his Excellency 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang on their journey back 

to their own country. They leave behind in our hearts in India a picture 

of a brave and wise leader and a gracious lady ; they take with them the 

assurance that India is heart and soul with China in a common struggle. 
I believe the people of India would welcome an opportunity of commemorating 
this visit, and I propose, on a day to be called China’s Day, to throw my 
War Purposes Fund open to subscriptions for China’s War Charities, and 

to supplement the money so received by an appropriate contribution from 
the sums already subscribed to my Fund by the Princes and people of 
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India. This money I \7iU hand to Madame Chian g to be distributed as 
she may think fit, I have fixed March the 2nd as China*s Day and invite 
everyyone to combine to make it a success.” 

The date was later altered to March 7. 

Messages Exchanged 

The following are the messages exchanged between His Excellency Generali- 
ssimo Ohiang Kai-shek and His Excellency the Viceroy ; 

From Hts Excellency Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek dated February 21 : 

“On the eve of our departure for China, I wish to express our hearty apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality that you and Lady Linlithgow have shown to 

Madame Chiang and mjself during our visit to India. Although our stay has 
been short, yet 1 am glad that satisfactory decision has been reached on a 
plan for our conceited action againgt aggression and for the parts both 

nations are to play. 

“In leaving India I am taking away with me a firm conviction 
that our two countiies will spate nothing in striving for further consolidation 
of their joint war efforts and for the early destruction of the force of 

lawlessness.” 

Hts Excellency the Viceroy replied : 

‘T deeply appreciate Your Excellency’s message, and assure you that 
Lady Idnlithgow and I will long retain the happiest recollections of your 

visit and that of Madame Chiang. 

“I fully share your satisfaction that substantial lesulls have been achieved 
in concerting our joint action against aggression and in the close co-oidination 
of Military ])lanB. 

“Here in India we will take to heart and follow the good advice 

which Your Excellency has given us out of the plentitude of China’s 

bitter expeiienccs. We will unite to resist the luthless and brutal aggressor. 

We will stand shoulder to shoulder with the brave Chinese aimy and 
people whose strength is in Your Excellcnries' wise and constant leadership. 
Come what may, we will be with you until the Japanese power is 

utterly broken. 

“I trust Your Excellency and Madame Chiang are well and rested after 
the fatigues of so crowded and stieniious a visit.” 


The Tanaka Memorandum 

In this connection it will be intensting to read the Tanaka 

Memorandum, a summary of which we give in the following pages ; — 

Geneial Tanaka, whose name is associated with the infamous Tanaka 
Memorandum, whose public recoid was one of organised treachery, biigandage 
and clandestine murder, became the Piime Minister of Japan in 1927. Under 
him the first step was taken to install the wai-mongeis Tnda and Doihara 
in important posts in the Government. As Vice Chief of the General StaflT 
and Minister of War duiing the fiuitless Siberian expedition, Tanaka 
embezzled several millions of secret service funds. Yet he became Premier 

and concurrently Foreign Minister in 1927 largely through the good offices 
of the equally unscrupulous Viscount Miura, the murderer of the Queen 
of Korea. 

The most important event of his Premiership was the assassination in 

1928 of Chang Tso Lin, the nationalist warlord of Manchuria. It was 
plotted and carried out at his instance by Colonel Doihara who with 
General Tada was responsible for the undeclared war in Manchuria in 1930. 
The assassination eventually led to Tanaka’s resignation, and immediately 
after this he found himself and his colleagues so much involved in 
administration irregularities that fearing proseoution and replacement as head 
of the Bei^ukai Party, he mysteriously committed hart ktri in September 1929. 

The following are extracts from the Memorandum prepared by General 
Tanaka in 1927 when he was Prime Minister of Japan. The document has been 
sometimes described as ** Japan’s Mein Kampf” 
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“The three eastern provinces are politically the imperfect spot in the 
Far East. For the sake of self-protection, as Tell as the protection of the 
others, Japan cannot remove the difficulties in Eastern Asia unless she 
adopts a policy of “Blood and Iron.** But in carrying out this policy we 
have to face the United States which has been turned against us and 
China’s policy of fighting poison with poison. In the futuie, if we want 
to control China, we must fiist crush the United States just as in the past 
we had to fight in the Russo-Japanese War. But in order to conquer China, we must 
first conquer Manchuria and Mongolia. In order to conquer the world, we must first 
conquer China. If we succeed in conqueiing China, the rest of the Asiatic 
countries and the South Seas countries will fear us and siirronder to us. 
Then the woild will realize that Eastern Asia is ours and will not dare 
to violate our lights. This is the plan left to us by Emperor Mciji, 

the success of which is essential to our national existence. 

•‘The way to gain actual rights in Manchuiia and Mongolia is to use 
this region as a base and under the pietenco of tiade and commerce 
penetrate the rest of China Aimed by the lights already seemed we shall 
seize the resources all ovei the country. Having China’s entiie resources 

at our disposal we shall proceed to conquer India, the Archipelago Asia 
Minor, Cential Asia, and even Europe. But to get rontiol of Manchuiia 
and Mongolia is the first step if the Tomato race wish to distinguish 

themselves on continental Asia. Final success belongs to the country having 
raw materials ; the full giowth of national stieiigth belong to the 

country having extensive territory. If we puisne a positive policy to 
enlarge our rights in Manchuria and China, all these prerequisites of a 

poweiful nation will constitute no problem. Fuitheimorc, our Burj)lus population 
of 7C)0,000 each year will also be taken care of. If we want to inaugurate 

a new policy and secuie the permanent prospeiity of our empire, a positive policy 
towards Manchuiia and Mongolia is the only way. 

Technique Of Penetration 

“"While the sovereign rights are not cleaily defined and while the Chinese 
and the Soviet Governments aie engaging their attention elsewhere, it is our 
oppoituiiity quietly to build our influence. Once we have pui chased most of 

the land there, there will be no room for di8]»ute as to whether Mongolia 
belongs to the Japanese or the Mongolians. Aided by our military powcis, we 
shall realize our positive policy. In order to cairy out this plain, we 
should appropriate Yen 1,000,000 from the “secret funds” of the Army Depait- 
ment’s budget so that four hundred letired officers disguised as teachers 
and Chinese citizens may be sent into Outer and Inner Mongolia to mix 
with the people, to gain the confidence of the Mongolian piinces, to acquire 
from them riglits of pastuiage and mining and to lay the foundation of our 

national inteiests for the next hundred yeais. 

“Since the annexation of Korea, we have had veiy little trouble. But 
President Wilson’s declaiation of the selt-dcteimination of races after 
the European War has been like a divine revelation to the suppressed peoples. 

“The Koieans aie no exce])tion. The spiiit ot unrest has permeated the 

whole country. Both because of the fieedom they enjoy in Manchuiia due 
to an incompetent police system and because of the lichness of the country, 
there are now in the thiee Eastern Provinces no less than 1,000,000 Koreans. 

“The unlooked for development is foitunate for our country indeed. 
From a military and economic standpoint, it has greatly strengthened our 
influence. From another standpoint it gives new hope for the administra- 
tion of the Koreans. They will both be the vanguard for the colonization 
of virgin fields and furnish a link of contact with the Chinese people. 

On the one hand, we could utilize the naturalised Koieans to purchase 

land for rice cultivation, on the other, we could extend to them financial 

aid through the Co-operative Society, the South Manchuria Railway, etc,, so 
that they may serve as the spearhead, of our economic penetration. 

“This will give relief to our pioblem of food supidy, as well as 

open a new field of opportunity for any eventuality. They are different 

from those naturalized Japanese in California and Soutli America. They are 
naturalized as Chinese only for temporary convenience. WJien their numberB 
reach two million and a half or more, they can be instigated to military 

activities whenever there is the necessity, and under the pretence of suppressing 
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the Koreane we could bear them aid. As not all the Koreans are natura- 
lized Chinese, the world will not be able to tell whether it is the Chinese 
Koreans or the Japanese Koreans who create the trouble. We can always 
sell the dog’s meat with a sheep’s head as a sign -board. 

Transportation is Mother Of Defence 

Transportation is the mother of national defence, the assurance of 
victory and the citadel of economic development. 

It is a pity that our railroads are mostly in South Manchuria, which cannot 
reach the sources of wealth in the northern parts. Moreover, there are too many 
Chinese inhabitants in South Manchuria to be whole-some for our military and 
economic plans. If we wish to develop the natural resources and strengthen 
our national defence, we must build railroads, we shall be able to send more 
people (Japanese) into Northern Manchuria. 

Fiom this vantage ground we can manipulate political and economic develop- 
ments in South Manchuiia, as well strengthen our national defence in the 
interests of the peace and older of the Far East, Furthermore, the South 
Manchiiiian Railway was built mainly for economic purposes. It lacks encircling 
lines necessary for military mobilization and transportation. 

From now on we must take military purpose as our object and build circuit 
lines to circle the heart of Manchuria and Mongolia in order that we may hamper 
China’s military, political and economic developments there on the one hand, and 
prevent the penetration of Kussian influence on the other. This is the key to our 
continental policy, 

^'Trouble is Onr Chance” 

Fortunately for us, the financial conditions in Fengtien Province are in great 
disoider, which the authorities cannot improve unless we come to their succour. 
This is our chance. We should take positive steps until we have reached our 
goal in laihoad develo]>ment. Moreover if we manipulate the situation, the 
Fengtien bank-notes will depreciate to an inconceivable degree. In that event, the 
bankruptcy of Fengtien will be a matter of time. The development of Manchuria 
and Mongolia will be out of the question for them. 

Japan And Russia 

The Kussian plans are designed to strengthen the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and thereby to extend its imperialistic schemes. For this reason the railways 
projected mostly run east and west. 

For although the power of Soviet Russia is declining, her ambition in 
Manchuiia and Mongolia has not diminished for a minute. Every step she takes 
is intended to obstiucts our progress and to injure the South Manchuria Railway. 

We must do our utmost to guard against her influence, we should use the 
Fengtien Government as a wedge to check her southern advance. 

By pretending to check the southern advance of Soviet Russia as a first step, 
we could gradually force our way into North Manchuria and exploit the natural 
resources theie. We shall then be able to prevent the spread of Chinese influence 
on the south and arrest the advance of Soviet Russia on the north. 

In our struggle against the political and economic influence of Soviet Russia, 
we should drive China before us and direct the events from behind. 

Meanwhile, we should still secretly befriend Russia in order to hamper the 
growth of Chinese influence. It was largely with this purpose in view that Baron 
Goto of Kata’s cabinet invited JofiFe to our country and advocated the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 

Proposed New Railways 

Tiingliao-Jehol Railway : This line is 447 miles long and will cost Yen 
50,000,000. When it is completed it will be of great value to our development of 
Inner Mongolia. As a matter of fact, this is the most important of all the railways 
in the whole undertaking. 

According to the careful surveys of the War Department there are in Inner 
Mongolia large tracts of land suitable for rice cultivation. After proper development 
there will be room for at least 20 millions of our people. Besides, there is the 
possibility of turning out 2,000,000 head of cattle which may be transported by 
railways for food supply and for purpose of exporting to Europe and America. 
Wool is also a special product. While the sheep in Japan yield only two catties of 
wool per head per year, the sheep in Mongolia can yield six catties. 
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The South Manchuria Eailway has made many experiments all of which 
confirm this fact. 

Besides, the wool is many times better than that of Australia. Its low 
cost and high quality combined with its substance in quantity make Mongolia 
a f)otential source of great wealth. When this industry is enhanced by the 
facilities of railway department, the total production will increase at least 
ten-fold. 

England Must Not Know 

We have withheld this knowledge from the rest of the world, lest 
England and America compete with us for it. Therefore, we must first of 
all control the transportation and then develop wool industry. By the time 
the other countries know about it, it would be already too late to do 
anything. 

With this railroad in our hands, we can develop the wool industry 
not only for our own use, but also for exporting to Europe and America. 
Furthermore, we can realize our desire of joining hand with Mongolia. 
This railway is a matter of life and death to our policy in Mongolia. Without 
it Japan can have no part in Mongolia’s development. 

Russia Again 

Suolun-Tanan Railway : This line is 136 miles long and will cost 
Yen 10.000,000. Looking into the future of Japan, a war with Russia over 
the plains of north Manchuria is inevitable. 

From a military standpoint, this line will not only enable us to threaten 
Eussis’s rear but also to curtail its reinforcement for North Manchuria. 

“The Chinese Nuisance*’ 

But the danger of this line is that it might provide facilities for Chinese 
migration into a new region and spoil our own policy. 

Look at our experience with the South Manchuria Eailvvay. Hasn’t 
that served the interest of China ? The redeeming feature, however, is the 
fact that the land and mines along this railway are in the possession of Mongolian 
princes. 

If we can gain possession of them first, wo need have no worries 
about Chinese migiation. Moreover we can make the princes pass laws 
discriminating against Chinese immigrants. When life there is made miserable 
for the Chinese, they will naturally leave for places afar. There are other 
methods to bar the Chinese, 

Only if we try hard enough, no Chinese footprints will be found on 
Mongolian territory. 

Schedule Of Conquest 

Now they can go on the trunk line directly from Chingchiiikang 

vta the Siberian Railway, When we are in control of this great system of trans- 
portation, we need make no secret of our designs on Manchuria and 
Mongolia according to the third step of Meiji’s plans. The Yamato 

Race is then embaiked on the journey of world conquest. According to 
the last will of Meiji our first step was to conquer Foimosa and the second 

step to annex Korea. Having completed both of these, the third step is 

yet to be taken and that is the conquest of Manchuiia, Mongolia and China. 

When this is done, the rest of Asia including the South Sea Islands will be 

at our feet. That these injunctions have not been cairied out even now, is 

a crime of your bumble servants. 

U. S. an Obstacle 

For the sake of self-preservation, and as a warning to China and the 
rest of the world, we must fight America sometime. The American Asiatic 

Squadron stationed in the Philippines is but within a stone’s throw from Tsushima 
and Senchima, If they send submarines to these quarters, our supply of 

foodstuffs and raw materials from Manchuria and Monogolia will be cut 
off entirely. But if the Kirin Hueining Railway is completed, we shall 
have a large circuit line through all Manchuria and Korea and a small circuit 
line through North Manchuria. We shall have access in all directions gaining 

freedom for the transportation of soldiers and supplies alike. When our 
Bupplies are transported through this line to our ports at Tsuraga and 
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Niigaya enemy submarines will have no way of getting into the Japanese and 
Korean straits. We are then entirely free from interference. 

^Belgium Of Far East” 

This is what is meant by making the Japanese sea the centre of our 

national defence. Having secured the free transportation of food and raw 
materials, we shall have nothing to fear either from the American navy because 
of its size, or the Chinese or Russian Army because of their number. 
Incidentally, we shall be in a position to suppress the Koreans. Let me reiterate 
the fact that if we want to carry out the New Continental Policy, we must 
build this line. Manchuria and Mongolia are the undeveloped countries in 
the East. Over this territory we shall have to go to war with Soviet 

Russia sonncr or later. The battle ground will be Kirin. 

Manchuria and Mongolia are Ihe Belgium of the Far East. In the Great 
War, Belgium was the battlefield. In our wars with Russia and ibe 
United States, we must make Manchuria and Mongolia suffer the ravages. As 
it is evident that we have to violate the neutrality of these territories, 
we cannot help building the Kirin-Hueining and Changhin-Talai Railways 
in order that we may be militarily prepared. In lime of war we can easily 

increase our forces and in time of peace we can migrate thousands upon 
housands people into this region and work on the rice fields. This line 

offers the key to economic development as well as to military conquests. 

Killing Chinese Industry 

1. No amount of China's agitation can matter in the least to our industrial 
developments. 

2. Furthermore, we ought to assist our people in oil business by extending 
to them financial credit, so that the oil industry of the Chinese will be forced 
out of the market. 

3. However, the Chinese are ade])ts in learning our tricks and beating us at 
our own game. We have yet found no way by which we can compete successfully 
with them in oil-making and sailbond tiansportation. 

4. Another thing we should be careful about is teaching the Chinese 

our industrial methods. In the past we have established factories in 

Manchuria and Mongolia and carried on industries near the source of raw 
materials. This gave to the Chinese the opportunity of learning our secrets 
and establishing competitive factories of their own. 

Hereafter we should ship the raw materials back home and do the 
manufacturing there, and then ship the finished products for sale in <^hina 
and other countries. 

In this way we shall gain in three ways : (1) provide work for our 
unemployed at home, (2) prevent the influx of the Chinese into Manchuria 
and Mongolia, and (3) make it impossible for the Chinese to imitate our 

new Industrial methods. 

5. Because of the handicaps of the monetary system, people in Central 
and South China always buy beans and beancakes from their one people. 
We have no chance against them. In consequence, we cannot conquer the 
whole of China. 

6. With the silver standard in existence, the Chinese Government 

can increase their notes to counteract our gold notes. Consequently, our 
banks will fail to carry out the mission of extending our country’s influence. 

7. We can acquire rights in real property and natural resources and 

defeat the credit of the Chinese silver notes. The Chinese will be unable 
to compete with us ; and the currency of the whole of Manchuria and Mongolia 
will be in our control. 

The Railroad To Political Power 

The South Manchuria Railway Company functions in Manchuria as the Governor 
General of Korea did there before the annexation. 

In order to build up our new Continental Empire, we must change 

the organization of the Company so as to break away from the present 
difficulties. The functions of this Company are varied and important. Every 
change of cabinet involves a change of the administration of the South 
Manchurian Railway, and conversely every activity of the South Manchurian 
Railway also has important consequences on the Cabinet. This is because the South 
Manchuria Railway is semi-governmental with final authority resting with the Cabinet. 
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• For this reason, the Powers invariably look upon this railway as a 

purely political oi^an rather than a business enterprise. Whenever a new 
move is made for the development of Manchuria and Mongolia, the 

Powers would invoke the Nine-Power Treaty to thwart the plan of 
the South Manchuria Railway, This has greatly damaged the interests of 
our Empire. 

Blinding The World 

On account of these reasons, the South Manchuria Railway should be 

radically re-organised. All appurtenant enterprises which are profit-making 

should be made independent companies unde the wings of the South 
Manchuria Railway, so that we may take determined steps in the conquest 

of Manchuria and Mongolia. 

On the other hand, Chinese, Europeans and Americans should be invited 
to invest money in the South Manchuria Railway on the condition that we 
have a controlling share of its stocks. In that event the control of the 

Company is in our hands, and our mission from the empire can be 

discharged more vigorously. In short, by inviting international participation 

in the South Manchuiia Railway, we can blind the eyes of the world. 

Having achieved that, we can push our advance in Manchuria and Mongolia 
at our will, free ourselves from the restraint of the Nine-Power Treaty 
and strengthen oiir activities in that country with foreign capital. 

When we can have sufficient iron and steel for our own Industries, 
we shall have acquired the secret of becoming the leading nation in the 

world. Thus strengthened, we can conquer both the East and the West. 

In order to attain this goal, the iron works must be separated from the 
South Manchuria Railway. Such unified control will keep China from preventing 
us from becoming self-sufficient in iron and steel. 

Wanted More Petroleum 

Another important commodity which we lack is petroleum. It is also 

essential to the existence of a nation. Fortunately, there lie in the 

Fushum Coal Mine 5,200,000,000 tons of shale oil, from every hundred catties of 
which BIX catties of cinde oil may be extracted. 

By means of Ameiican machinery, every hundred catties will yield nine catties 
of refined oil good for motor cars and battleships. 

At present Japan imports from foreign countries 700.000 tons of mineral 
oils every year valued at Yen 69,09,000. Those figures are on the increase. 

As thcie are 50 billion tons of shale in the Fiishim Mines, the yield 

calculated at five }^er cent would be 250,000,000 tons ; at nine per cent, 

450.000. 000 tons of oil. Taking an average of the two, the yield would be 

350.000. 000 tons and assuming the value of the oil to be fifteen yen 

a ton, the oil shale contained in the Fiishun Mine would bring us Yen 

5.250.000. 000 

This will be a great industiial revolution for us. From the standpoint 
of national defence and national wealth, petroleum is a great factor. Having 
the iron and petroleum of Manchuria, our army and navy will become 
impregnable ivalls of defence. That Manchuria and Mongolia are the heart 

and liver of our empire is a truthful saying. For the sake of our empire, we 
should be congratulated. 

As to Cultural undei takings such as hospitals, schools and philanthropic 
institutions, they are our signal towers in the advance into Manchuria and 
Mongolia. They are the institutions for spreading our national prestige and power. 
More specifically, they are the basis for rights and privileges. 

The slogan of “Equal Opportunity” helps us to get foreign loans as 
well as to dispel suspicion of our designs in North Manchuria. At any rate, 
we shall need foieigu capital to develop our continental empire. When the 

South Manchurian Railway is open to foreign investments, the powers will 
be glad to lend more to us and China can do nothing to block it. This 

is an excellent way to further our plans in Manchuria. We should lose no time 
in doing it. 

Break Russo -Chinese Friendship 

Moreover, both Russia and ourselves have been increasing armaments. On 
account of geographical positions, we have conflicting interests. 

If we want to obtain the wealth of North Manchuria and to build 

up the new Continent according to the will of Emperor Meiji, we must 
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result of the deliberations of a body of people who were known in the past to have 
widely differing outlooks upon the Indian question. 

Appeal To Press 

“I shall be spending the first two days with the Viceroy, who has cordially 
welcomed my mission, and shall then have the oppoitunity of meeting the 
Oommander-in-Ohief and other members of the Executive Council and the provincial 
governors. The Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, the Chamber 
of Princes and the Hindu Mahasabha have been asked to nominate their own 
representatives to hold discussions with me, and lepresentaiive of the Sikhs, the 
Liberal Party, and the Scheduled Castes have also been invited to meet me. 1 
shall of course see other representative people including provincial premiers. 

‘T am confident that both the Indian Press and the Piess in other interested 
countries will give their help in the great cause of Indian self-goveinment and 
defence and will not by untimely speculation or by the spreading of uninformed 
and illconsidered rumours prejudice the chance of a successful settlement of the 
outstanding issues.” 

British War Cabinet’s Proposals 

The following are the conclusions of the British Wni Cabinet which Sir Stafford 
Grippe brought with him for discussion with Indian leaders : — 

His Majesty’s Government having considered the anxieties expressed in 

this country and in India as to the fulfilment of piomises made in 
regard to the future of India have decided to lay down in precise and 

clear terms the steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest 
possible realisation of self-government in India. 1'he object is the creation 

of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a Dominion associated with 

the United Kingdom and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the 
Crown but equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of 
its domestic or external affairs. 

His Majesty’s Government, therefore, make the following Declaiation 

(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilties steps shall be taken to 
set up in India in the manner described hereafter an elected body charged with 
the task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the participation of Indian 
States in the Constitution-making body 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith 
the Constitution so framed subject only to : — 

(i) The right of any piovince of Biitish India that is not prepared to 
accept the new constitution to retain its present constitutional position, provision 
being made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

Complete Transfer of Responsibility 

With such non -acceding provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution giving them 
the same full status as the Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure 

analogous to that here laid down. 

(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between His 

Majesty’s Government and the Constitution-making body. This treaty will 
cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility 
from British to Indian hands ; it will make provision, in accordance with 

undertakings given by His Majesty’s Government, for the protection of racial 
and religions minorities ; but will not impose any restriction on the power 

of the Indian Union to decide in future its relationship to other Member 

States of the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the Constitution 

it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrangements so far as this 
may be required in the new situation. 

(d) The Constitution-making body shall be composed as follows unless 
the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree upon some odier 
form before the end of hostilities 

Immediately upon the result being known of provincial elections which 

will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the entire membership of the 

Lower Houses of Provincial Legislatures shall as a single electoral college 
proceed to the election of the Constitution -making body by the system of 
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proportional representation. This new body shall be in number about 110th of the 
number of the electoral college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the same proportion 
to their total population as in the case of representatives of Biitish India as a 
whole and with the same powers as British Indian members. 

(e) During the critical peiiod which now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India 
as part of their world war effort, but the task of organising to the full the 

military, moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility 
of the Government of India with the co-opemtion of the peoples of India. 

His Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and effective 
participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people 
in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and of the United 
Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give their active and constiuctive 
help in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the future 
freedom of India 

Crippa’ Broadcast On The Proposals 

The following is the text of the broadcast talk by Sir Stafford Cripps from the 
Delhi station of the All India Radio on March 30, 1942 : 

I want tonight to give you a short ex]>]anation of the document which 

was published in the Press this morning, and which gives the proposal of 

the British War Cabinet for the future of India, a document unanimously agreed 
upon by every member of that Cabinet 

First of all you will want to know what object we had in view. 
Well, we wanted to make it quite clear, and beyond any possibility of 

doubt or question, that the British Government and the British people desire the 
Indian peoples to have full self-government, with a Constitution as free in every 
respect as our own in Great Biitain or as of any of the great Dominion members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, In the words of the draft 

Declaration^ India would fee, “associated with the United Kingdom and other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal to them in every respect, 
in no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or external affairs.” 

'Ihere is, however, an existing Constitution which regulates the Central and 
Provincial Governments of India and everyone agrees that in these troublous 
times we cannot here and now set about forging a new Constitution. It is 
far too important a matter for the future of India to be improvised in a hurried way, 

I'he piincij)le on which these proposals are based is that the new Constitution 
should be framed by the elected representatives of the Indian peoples themselves. 
So we propose that immediately hostilities are ended a Constitution-making body 
should be set up consisting of elected representatives from British India, and if the 

Indian States wish^ as we hope they will, to become part of the new Indian 

Union, they too will be invited to send their representatives to this Constitution- 
making body, though, if they do, that will not, of itself, bind them to become 
members of the Union. That is the broad outline of the future. 

Defence of India 

Now what is to happen in the meantime ? 

The British people are determined to do their utmost for the defence of India 
and we are confident that in that great task the Indian peoples of all races and 
religions are eager to play their full part. Let me read to you what the statement 
says on this point — 

“(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed, His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for, and retain the control and direction of, the defence of India 
as part of their world war effort, but the task of organising to the full the military, 
moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility of the Government 
of India with the co-operafion of the peoples of India His Majesty’s Government 
desire and invite the immediate and effective paiti(‘ipatioj) of the leaders of the 

S rincipal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the 
Commonwealth and of the United Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give 
their active and constructive help in the discharge of a task which is vital and 
essential for the future freedom of India.” Bo ends the document. 

The Governor-General whose task it is to form the Central Government of 
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India has done his utmost to assist me with my mission, and I am certain that 
the Indian leaders can rely upon him to find the best way in consultation with 
them for .carrying out the general principle laid down in the clause that 1 have 
just read to you. 

''The Most Vital Question'* 

So much for the general framework of the proposals. But as we all 
know, the most vital and difficult question is that which concerns the interests 
of the various communities amongst the Indian peoples, 

I will not attempt to go into any of the historical origins of these difficulties ; 
let us instead look at them as a present fact. In the great sub-continent 
of India there is more than one people, there are many peoples and races 
as there are in the great sub-continent of Russia. Our object is to give to 
the Indian peoples full self-government with complete freedom as to how 
they will devise and organise then own Constitution. 

There are those who claim that India should form a single united 
country, there are others who say it should be divided up into two, three or 
more separated countries. There are those who claim that Provincial Auto- 
nomy should be very wide with but few centrally controlled fedeial services ; 
others stress the need for centralisation in view of the growing complexity of 
economic development, 

These and many other and various ideas aie worthy to be explored and 
debated, but it is for the Indian peoples and not for any outside authoiity, 
to decide under which of these forms India will in the future govern herself. 

If the Indian peoples nsk our help it will of course be gladly given but 
it is for you, the Indian peoples, to discuss and decide upon your future 
Constitution. We shall look on with deep interest and hope that your 
wisdom will guide you tiuly in this great adventure. 

We ask you therefore to come together all religions and races — in a Con- 
stitution-making body as soon as hostilities are over to frame your own 
Constitution. 

We have specified the form which that body will take, unless, and this is 
an important point, the leaders of the principal sections of Indian opinion agree 
between themselves before the end of hostilities upon some other and better form. 

Single Constitution 

That Constitution -making body will have as its object the framing of a single 
Constitution for the whole of India~that is, of British Indian together with such 
of the Indian States as may decide to join in. 

But we realise this veiy simple fact. If you want to persuade a number of 
people who are inclined to be antagonistic to enter the same room, it is unwise 
to tell them that once they go in there is no way out— they are to be for ever 
locked in together. It is much wiser to tell them they can go in, and if they 
find they can’t come to a common decision, then there is nothing to prevent 
those who wish, from leaving again by another door. They are much more 
likely all to go in if they have knowledge that they can by their free will go 
out again if they cannot agree. 

Well, that 18 what we say to the provinces of India. Come together to frame 
a common Constitution— if jou find after all your discussion and all the give 
and take of a Constitution -making assembly that you cannot overcome your 
differences and that some provinces are still not satisfied with the constitution, 
then such piovinccs can go out and remain out if they wish and just the same 
degree of self-government and freedom will be available for them as for the 
Union itself, that is to say, complete self-government. 

We hope and expect to see an Indian Union strong and united, because it is 
founded upon the free consent of all its peoples, but it is not for ns, Biitishcrs, 
to dictate to you, the Indian peoples ; you will woik out and decide that problem 
for yourselves. 

Appeal To Indian Leaders 

So we provide the means and the road by which you can attain that form 
of the absolute and united self-government that you desire nt the earliest possible 
moment. In the past we have waited for the different Indian communities to 
come to a common decision ss to bow a new Constitution for a self-governing 
India should be framed and because there has been no agreement amongst the 
Indian leaders, the British Government have been accused by some of using 
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this fact to delay the granting of freedom to India. We are now giving the 
lead that has been asked for and it is in the hands of Indiana and Indians only 
whether they will accept that lead and so attain their own freedom. If they fail 
to accept this opportunity the responsibility for that failure must rest with them. 

We ask you to accept this fulfilment of our pledges in the past and it is 
that request that 1 have put before your leaders in the document which you have 
now seen. 

As regards the position of minority communities within the new Indian 
Union, I am confident that the constitution-making body will make just provision 
for their protection. But in view of the undertakings given to these minorities 
by His Majesty’s Government in the past we piopowe that in the Treaty, which, 
under the draft Declaration, will be concluded between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Constitution -making body, the new Indian Union should undertake to 
protect the rights of these minoiities. If there should be any non-acceding 
provinces a similar treaty provision would be made in respect of minority comuni- 
ties within their borders. 

I have already indicated to you the position as to the immediate future. 

The C-in-C’s Position 

I know that His Excellency the Viceroy has the greatest hope that the 
acceptance in principle of this document by tlie leaders of Indian opinion will 
make it possible for him to stait forthwith upon the consultations which will 
enable him to implement the princii>le laid down in the last paragraph of the 
document which I have alieady read over to you. 

It contains one essential reservation — that in respect of the reponsibility for 
defence. This reseivation does not mean that the Governor-General and his 
Executive Council will, or indeed could, be excluded from taking an effective share 
ill the counsels for the defence of India. In this wide-flung war, defence cannot 
be localised in a single country and its preparation must permeate the activities 
of every department of Government and must demand from every department 
the fullest co-operation. If His Majesty’s Government are to take full responsibility 
for the conduct of the naval, militaiy and air defence of India, as it is their 
duty to do, then the defence of India must be dealt with by them as part of 
the world war effort in which they are now eni»aged, and the direction of that 
defence must rest in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief under the War Cabinet 
and their highest staff officers. But, as I have already pointed out, the Government, 
of India must also have an effective share in the defence counsels and so we 
have decided that the Commander-in-Chief must retain his position as a Member 
of the Executive Council. 

In order, hoioever, that India may have her full voice in this central control 
of strategy, defensive and offensive, not only in India itself but in all the 
inter-related theatres of war, we have invited the appointment of a representative 
Indian to the War Cabinet and to the Pacific Council of the United Nations — 
that is one of the ways in which India will have her full say in the counsels 
of the Common-wealth and of the United Nations as an equal partner. And 
when it comes to the making of the peace, India will appoint her own representa- 
tives to the Peace Conference side by side with those of the other free nations 
and so make her contribution to the building of a new world order. 

Definite And Precise 

I am confident that notliing further or more complete could be done towards 
the immediate realisation of the just claims and demands of the Indian peoples. 
Our proposals are definite and precise. If they were to be rejected by the leaders 
of Indian opinion, there would be neither the time nor the opportunity to 
reconsider this matter till after the war and it would be a bitter blow to the 
friends of India all over the world. 

I consider it a high honour that it has fallen to my lot to be the messenger 
of the War Cabinet in a matter of such vital and far-reaching importance to 
the future world order. I personally am convinced of the soundness and complete- 
ness of these proposals, and I have asked your leaders to give to them an 
ungrudging acceptance. 

There will still be difficulties perhaps — the result of the distrust which has 
grown up between us in past years, but I ask you to turn your back upon 
that past, to accept our hand, our hand of friendship and trust and allow us to 
join with you for the time being in working to establish and complete your 
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freedom and your self-government. This, as you may know, has long been a cause 
dear to my heart and it is with the greatest hopes that||I look to the events of the 

next few days which may, if wisely handled, seal for ever your freedom 

and our friendship. 

Your country today is in peril from a cruel aggressor, an aggressor whose 
hand has soaked in blood and suffering great areas of China with its friendly and 
democratic peoides, an aggressor allied to those nations who have deluged with 

tragedy the once peaceful plains of Russia. Against those aggressors we and the 

Allied Nations will fight to victory. 

The outlook is overcast for the moment but, believe me, 1 have no doubt as to 
the final result. Russia, the United States, China and Great Britain have resources 
which the Axis and its allies can never defeat. 

We stand by our duty, growing out of our past historical associations, to 
give you every protection that we can, but with your willing help and co operation 
this can be made more effective and more powerful. 

Let us enter upon this primary task of the defence of India in the now 
sure knowledge that when we emerge from the fire and travail of war it will 
be to build a free India upon foundations wrought by the Indian peoples them- 
selves, and to forge a long, lasting and free friendship between our two peoples. 
Regrets and reciiminations as to the past can have no place beside the confident 
sna sure hopes of the future, when a Free India will take her rightful place 
as a co-worker with the other free nations in that woild reconstruction which 
alone can make the toil and suffering of the war worth while. Let the dead 

past bury its dead I And let us march together side by side through the 

night of high endeavour and courage to the already waking dawn of a new world 
of liberty for all the peoples. 

Resolution Of The Congress Working Committee 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress was 
held at Delhi from March S9 to April 11, 1942. It passed the folloivtng resolntion 
on the draft proposals of the British Government, Thts resolution was however 
not released to the press till April 10th after the final failure of the negotiations. 
It was communicated to Sir Stafford Cripps on April 2nd, 

The Working Committee have given their full and earnest consideration to the 
proposals made by the British War Cabinet in regard to India and the elucidation 
thereof by Bir Stafford Cripps. 'I’hese proposals, which have been made at the very 
last hour because of the compulsion of events, have to be considered not only in 
relation to India’s demand for independence, but more especially in the present 

grave war crisis, with a view to meeting efiectively the perils and dangers that 

confront India and envelop the world. 

The Congress has repeatedly stated, ever since the commencement of the War 
in September 1939, that the people of India would line themselves with the pro- 
gressive forces of the woild and assume full responsibility to face the new problems 
and shoulder the new buidens that had aiisen, and it asked for the necessary 
conditions to enable them to do so to be cicatcd. An essential condition was the 
freedom of India, for only the realisation of piesent fiecdom could light the flame 
which would illumine millions of hearts and move them to action. At the last 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee, after the commencement of the War 
in the Pacific, it was stated that ; ‘Only a free and independent India can be in 
a position to undertake the defence of the country on a national basis and be of 
help in the furtherance of the larger causes that are emerging from the stoim 
of war.' 

The British War Cabinet’s new proposals relate principally to the future upon 
the cessation of hostilities. The Committee, while recognising that self-determina- 
tion for the people of India is accepted in principle in that uncertain futuie, regret 
that this is fettered and circumscribed and certain provisions have been introduced 
which gravely imperil the development of a free and united nation and the esta- 
blishment of a democratic State. Even the constitution-making body is so consti- 
tuted that the people’s right to self-determination is vitiated by the introduction of 
non-representative elements. The people of India have as a whole clearly demand- 
ed full independence and the Congress has repeatedly declared that no other status 
except that of independence for the whole of India could be agreed to or could 
meet the essential requirements of the present situation. The Committee recognise 
that future independence may be implicit in the proposals but the accompanying 
provisioDB and restrictions are such that real freedom may well become an illusion* 
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The complete ignoring of the ninety millions of the people of the Indian States 
and their treatmenr, as commodities at the disposal of their lulers is a negation of 
both democracy and self-determination. While the representation of an Indian 
State in the constitution-making body is fixed on a population basis, the people of 
the States have no voice in choosing those representatives, nor are they to be 
consulted at any stage, while decisions vitally affecting them are being taken. Such 
States may in many ways become barriers to the growth of Indian freedom, 
enclaves where foreign authority still prevails and where the possibility of main- 
taining foreign armed forces has been stated to be a likely contingency, and a 
perpetual menace to the fieedom of the people of the State as well as of the lest 
of India. 

The acceptance beforehand of the novel principle of non-accession for a pro- 
vince is also a severe blow to the conception of Indian unity and an apple of 
discord likely to generate growing trouble in the provinces, and which may well 
lead to further difiiculties in the way of the Indian States merging themselves in 
the Indian Union. The Cougiess has been wedded to Indian freedom and unity 
and any break in that unity, especially in the modern world when people’s minds 
inevitably think in terms ot ever larger federations, would be injurious to all 
concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate. Nevertheless the Committee 
cannot think in leims of compelling the people in any territorial unit to remain in 
an Indian Union against their declared and established will. While recognising 
this piinciple, the Committee feel that every effort should be made to create condi- 
tions which would help the different units in developing a common and co-operative 
national life. The acceptance of the principle inevitably involves that no changes 
should be made which lesult in fresh problems being created and compulsion being 
exercised on other substantial groups within that area. Each territorial unit shoula 
have the fullest possible autonomy within the Union, consistently with a strong 
national State, The pioposal now made on the part of the British War Cabinet 
encourages and will lead to attempts at separation at the very inception of a union 
and thus create friction just when the utmost co-operation and goodwill are most 
needed. This proposal has been preaumably made to meet a communal demand, 
hut it will have other consequences also and lead politically reactionary and 
obscurantist groups among different communities to create trouble and divert public 
attention from the vital issues before the country. 

Any proposal concerning the future of India must demand attention and 
scrutiny, but in today’s grave ciisis, it is the present that counts, and even propo- 
sals for the future are important in so far as they affect the present The commi- 
ttee have necessarily attached the greatest importance to this aspect of the question, 
and on this ultimately depends what advice they should give to those who look to 
them for guidance. For the present the British War Cabinet’s proposals are vague 
and altogether incomplete, and it would appear that no vital changes in the present 
structure are contemplated. It has been made clear that the Defence of India will in 
any event remain under British control. At any time defence is a vital subject; 
during war time it is all important and covers almost every sphere of life and 
administration. To take away defence from the sfibere of responsibility at this 
stage is to reduee that responsibility to a farce and a nullity, and to make it 

perfectly clear that India is not going to be free in any way and her Government 
is not going to function as a free and independent government during the 
pendency of the War. The Committee would repeat that an essential and 
fundamental pre-requisite for the assumption of responsibility by the Indian people 
in the present, is their realisation as a fact that they are free and are in charge 
of maintaining and defending their freedom What is most wanted is the 
enthusiastic response of the people which cannot be evoked without the fullest 
trust in them and the devolution of responsibility on them in the matter of 

defence. It is only thus that even at this grave eleventh hour it may be possible 
to galvanise the people of India to rise to the height of the occasion. It is 
manifest that the present Government of India, as well as its provincial agencies, 
are lacking in competence, and are incapable of shouldering the burden of India’s 
defence. It is only the people of India, through their popular representatives, 

who may shoulder this burden worthily. But that can only be done by present 

freedom, and full responsibility being cast upon them. 

The Committee, therefore, are unable to accept the proposals put forward on 
behalf of the British War Cabinet. 

Note ; Sir Stafford Cripps, after rectipt of the Working Committee resolution 
had an interview with the Congress Freaident, With reference to the resolution 
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Sir Stafford Cripps told the Congreea President that he took it that the resolution 
will not he immediately released to the press. He also told him that be woula 
consult His Majesttfs Oovernment ^as to what further step could be taken in 
order to meet the criticism of your Working Committee that under clause (e) 
of the draft declaration the defence of India would not fall to be administered 
by a representative Itidia,^ 

Azad-Cripps Correspondence 


7'Iie full text of the correspondence that passed between the Congress 

President and Sir Stafford Crtpps rn connection with the British Governments 

draft declaration is given below 

New Delhi ^ March 30 ^ 1942 

My doar Mniilnna Saliib 

I had the opportunity of a short talk with H. E. the Viceroy last 
night, during whifh ho diRcusHod with me his views as to the imidementation of 
clause (e) of the draft declaration. 

It must be clearly understood that the final definition of the division 
of lesporisibilities between llis Majesty^s Government and the Government 
of India IB as stated in paragraph (c) of the do»*nment. T propose to make 

the position ns to this as clear as I can in my broadcast tonight 

The Viceroy would be prepared to eonsiilt woth Indian leaders on this 
basis to see whether it were possible to ilesignate an I dian to some office 
conn*M‘t<*d witli the (Government of India’s deteiiee responsibilities without 

in any way impinging upon the funetion and duties of the Comraander- 
in-Chief either in his capaeity as sunieme commander of the armed foices in India 
or as the member of the Exeeutive Gouneil in chnige of Defence. 

T give you this in formal loii as you i>ut the question to me when last I had 
the pleasure of seeing you. 


Yours sincerely 

j Oripps 

Ihe Congress President received wires from Shri Shanti Kumar Narottam 
Morarjee and others d? awing his attention to the fact that while Sir Stafford 
Cripps had invited the representatives of Biitish Commercial interests for a 

discussion with him he had sent no such invitation to the Indian Commercial 

interests The Pre^^t lent sent a eopt/ of the mre from Shri Morarjee, to Sir Staffoid 

Crtpps and invited his at1?nUon to the ju^t complaint oj the' Indian Commercial 

community. Sir Stafford Cupps sent the following reply : 

... ^ Delhi, March 31 1942 

My Dear Maul an a Sahib 

Thank you for your letter of to-day. The reply which I gave at my press 
confeieuce, and to which ]\li. Moiaijec itfeis in ihe telegiaiii you have sent me 
was I asHUie you not intended to convey any lack of apineeiation of the importance 
of Indian Commeicial iiiteiest. 1 was dealing with the position in legard to 
European Commeicial inteiests if the Tuoposals whieh \ have been discussing with 
you and the other leadeis aie given effect, and I said tliat I had seen representatives 
of the Kuropcaii comiminity because the inteiests of that community might be 
affected Aftci al . the Euiopcans aie a minoiity element in India who are 
entitled to be heard in such discussions as at piesent, not only in regard to their 
business interests but on other matters. Indian business interests will presumahlv 
be able to make their voice heaid in the Constitution making Body through thoRe 
menjbers of the Piovincial legislatuic who represent their inttiests. and then wonM 
be the time and place at which tlieir interests would have to receive considerAtinri 
It does I'Ot Bmm to in^e that it would really be helpful to the discussions I 
come here to hold to see Mr. Morarjee although I would liave been happy to do so 
if I had been able to stay here longer than I can on this occasion bo 

I am exceediiiKly soiry tliat my letter of yeslerday should'have been delaved 
in reaching you. My Secretary took it to Birla House in the belief that the 
Working Committee was meeting there and understood that it would be 
ately communicated to you. **umeai- 


(Sd) Stafford Grippe 

Dear Maulana Sahib ^ Delhi, April i, iggg 

I understand from the Hindu press that difficulties are still in the mind at 
CSongresB as to the question of the responsibility for the Defence of India. 
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I have done what I could to clarify this point but as I think it would be 
a tragedy if negotiations were to break down upon any misunderstanding of the 
position I should like to suggest that I should ask the Commander-in -Chief to 
meet youiself and Pandit Javvabailal Nehiu with myself in order that he may 
explain fully to you the technical difficulties of the situation and in order 
that you may make to him any suggestious >ou wish as to the division 
of responsibilities in this sphere of goveinment* Unfortunately he is at the 
moment away at Calcutta but he is expected back on Saturday next at the 
latest (and possibly earlier). If you consider this a helpful suggestion — 
as J hope you will — 1 will ask him the moment he returns whether he will be 
prepared to attend such a meetiug and 1 do not anticipate that there will be any 
difficulty about it. 

1 am sure you will realise that I do not want to be met with an impasse if 
there is any reasonable way out. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) R. Stafford Cripps 

New Delhi ^ April 1942 

My Dear Sir Stafford 

I have your letter of today’s date, for which I thank you. 

If you so desiie it, J shall gladly meet the Com mandei -in-chief and Pandit 
Jawahailal Nehru will, 1 hope, be able to accompany me. 

My Committee have alicady ariived at a decision in legard to the proposals 
communicated by you to us. It was my intention to send this to you this evening, 
or possibly to take it ovci in peison, in case you wished to discuss any point 
contained in it. Ihis decision natuially covers other points also apart from 
Defence. I hope to send it to you some time today. If you wish to meet me 
again in legard to this I shall gladly meet you. 

In your letter you refer to the ‘‘Hindu Press,’’ 1 do not know what exactly 
you mean by this. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad 

New Delhit Apnl i, 1942 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

I'hank you very much for your letter. 

I will make the arrangement for the meeting with the Commander-in-chief 
the moment he returns 

As to the document you are sending over, I uiidei stand this expresses the 
views of the Congress Woiking Committee upon the proposals, but that it is not 
intended to be a definite and final statement as to the Congress attitude, in view of 
our meeting again. 

I should be most grateful if you could come over and see me with regard to 
it tomorrow morning at 10 a. m. 

I apologise for the reference to the “Hindu Press” I was refening to the 
Hindustan Times amongst other papers. 

Yours sincerely 
(Bd.) R. Stafford Ciipps 

New Delhi, April 2, 1942 

Dear Maulana Bahib 

Mr. Jinnah has asked me to give him a clear picture of the method by which 
T have proposed that a Province should decide whether it will or will not join an 
Indian union set up in accoidance with tl^e piocedure laid down in His Majesty’s 
Government draft Declaration. 1 have told him in reply that the proposition 
which I have put orally to him and to the other leadeis is that a Province should 
reach its decision by a vote in the liPgislative Assembly on a resolution that the 
Province should join the Indian Union, and that if the majority for accession is 
less than 60%, the minority would have the right to demand a plebiscite of the 
adult male population. 

I explained this to you at our first meeting, but as I have written to Mr. 
Jinnah in this sense, I though!; it desirable to give you a similar letter. 

Yours sinceiely 
(Bd.) K. Stafford Ciipps 

April S, 1942 

Dear Maulana Bahib 

I have now been able to see His Excellency the Comroandei-in-Chief and he 
will be very glad to meet you and Pandit Jawaharlal Nebrii to discuss tbe position 
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regarding Pefence. Subjpct to your coi^venience, 6 o'OIock tomorrow evening 
would suit General Wavell and if you can manage this, 1 euggeat that you ahould 
come here at 10 minutes to 6 p. m., and 1 will go up with you to the Commander- 
in-Ohief’s Office. 

If there are any specifio points of detail about organisation which you wish 
to raise, I should be very much obliged if you could let me have a note of them 
tonight or first thing tomorrow morning so that the Commander-in -Chief can 
consider them before the meeting. 

Yours sincerely 
(8d.) R. Stafford Cripps 

After consulting His Majesty's Government on clause (e) of the declaration 
Sir Stafford Cripps sent the following letter to the Congress President : — 

New Delhi, April 7, 194S 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

I have, as I promised when I last saw you, consulted His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to what further step could be taken in oider to meet the criticism of your 
Working Committee that under clause (e) of the draft declaration the defence of 
India would not fall to be administered by a representative Indian. Although, as 
the Working Committee have fully understood, it is impossible to make any change 
in the existing constitution during the period of hostilities, Hie Majesty's Govern- 
ment are anxious to give representative Indians the maximum possible participation 
in the Government during that period, in accordance with the principle laid down 
in clause (e) of the draft declaration. 

I have explained to you the technical difficulties with regard to the position of 
the Com mander-in- Chief and will not here reiterate them. 

I have also pointed out that all those main aspects of the defence of India 
which at present fall under the caie of other members of the Executive (e, g*. 
Civil Defence, Supply, Home Affair Communications, etc,, etc,) will if the scheme 
is accepted, be administered by representative members in the new National 
Government. 

His Majesty's Government are however anxious to do their utmost to meet 
the wishes of the Indian people, and to demonstrate their complete trust in the 
co-operative effort of the two peoples, British and Indian, which they hope may 
reinforce the Defence of India. 

They also appreciate the force of the arguments that have been put forward as 
to the necessities of an effective appeal to the Indian peoples for their own 
defence. 

I am therefore authorised to propose to you as a way out of the present 
difficulties that, 

(а) The Commander-in-Ohief should retain a sent in the Viceroy's Executive 
Council as *‘War Member'* and should retain his full control over all the war 
activities of the armed forces in India subject to the control of Bis Majesty's 
Government and the War Cabinet upon which body a lepresentative Indian should 
sit with equal powers in all matters relating to the Defence of India. Membership 
of the Pacific Council would likewise be offeied to a representative Indian. 

(б) An Indian representative member would be added to the Viceroy's 
Executive, who would take over those sections of the Department of Defence which 
can organisationally be separated immediately from the Commander-in- Chief's War 
Department and which are specified under head (ej of the annexure. In addition 
this member would take over the Defence Co-ordination Depaitment which is at 
present directly under the Viceroy, and certain other important functions of the 
Government of India which are directly related to Defence and which do not fall 
under any of the other existing departments and which aie specified under head 
(tt) of the annexure. 

His Majesty's Government very much hope, as I personally hope, that this 
auangement will enable the Congiess to come into the scheme so that if other 
important bodies of Indian opinion are also willing it will be possible for His 
Excellency the Viceroy to embark forthwith upon the task of forming the new 
National Government in consultation with the leaders of the Indian opinion. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) R. Stafford Cripps 

Annexure 

(t) Matters now dealt with in the Defence Department which would be 
transferred to a defence Co-ordination Department. 

(a) Public relations. 
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(&) Demobilization and post- War reconstruction. 

(cj Petroleum Officer, whose functions are to calculate the requircmenta 
of, and make provision for, all the petroleum products required for the Army, 
Nav;^ and Air Force, and for the Civil Departments including Storage and 
distribution. 

(d) Indian representation on the Eastern Group Supply Council. 

(ej Amenities for, and welfare, of troops and their dependants, including 
Indian soldiers abroad. 

(/) All canteen organisations. 

(gj Certain non-technical educational institutions e. p., Lawrenca 
Schools, K. G. E. I. M. Schools and the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian 
Military College. 

(b) Stationery, Printing and forms for the Army. 

(t) Reception, accommodation and social arrangements for all foreign missions, 
representatives and officers. 

(n) In addition the Defence Co-ordination Department would take over many 
major questions bearing directly on defence, but difficult to locate in any particular 
existing departments. Examples are 

“Denial** policy. 

Policy of evacuation from threatened areas. 

Signals co-ordination, 

Economic warfare. 

The formula for defence suggested in the above letter, was considered by the 
Working Committee and rejected by them. In particular the functions allotted to 
the Dejence Minister, as listed in the Annexure, were considered totally insufficient. 
The Committee, therefore, expressed their inability to accept this suggestion. 

After the rejection of the above formula a second formula for Defence was 
placed before the Working Committee by a mutual friend, with the previous approval 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, There was no list of subjects or functions attached to this. 

Second Formula For Defence 

In amplification of clause (e) of the draft declaration His Majesty’s Government 
make the following proposition upon the subject-matter of the Defence of India. 

(а) The Defence Department shall be placed in charge of a representative 
Indian member with the exceptions of functions to be exercised by the Commander- 
in-chief as war member of the Executive Council. 

(б) A war department will be constituted which will take over such functions 

of the Defence Department as are not retained by the Defence member. 

A list of all the retained functions has been agreed, to which will be 

added further important responsibilities including the matters now dealt 
with by the Defence Coordination Department and other vital matters related to 
the defence of India. 

The Working Committee having considered the above formula varied it 

as follows : 

Working Committee Formula 

(o) The Defence Department shall be placed in the charge of a 

representative Indian member, but certain functions relating to the conduct 
of the war will be exercised, for the duration of the war by the Com man der-in -Chief, 
who will be in control of the war activities of the armed forces in India, 

and who will be an extraoidinary member of the National Cabinet for that f)urpose. 

(6) A war Department will be constituted under the Commander-in -Chief. 

This Department will take over such functions as aie to be exercised by the 

Commander-in -Chief. A list of such functions has been prepared and is attached. 

(c) The Defence Member shall be in charge of all other matters relating to 
Defence, including those now dealt with by the Defence Coordination Department. 

This formula was sent with a coveting letter, dated April 8th, which stated 
inter alia : 

The new proposals made by Sir Stafford Cripps on behalf of the British 
War Cabinet, were entirely unsatisfactory. Both the appioach and the allocations 
of subjects were, in our opinion, wrong, and theie was no real transfer of 
responsibility for Defence to representative Indians in the National Government. 
Such transfer is essential for the successful defence of the country, for on it 
depends the full mobilization of the war potential of the country. 

The approach made in the draft you gave me this morning seems to us a 
more healthy one. With some alterations that we suggest, it might be made the 
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baBifi of further discuesionB. But, it must be remembered, that a very great deal 
depends on the allocation of flubjects between the Defence Department and the War 
Department, and until this is done, it is not possible to give a final opinion. 

Leaving aside this subject of allocation for the jiresent, we would suggest that 
the formula which is to form the basis of discussion should be as follows i The 

formula is given above. . . „ , « i rpu 

You will notice that this does not differ materially from your formula. Ihe 
general approach is that the National Government is responsible for the entire 
government of the country including its defence. But, in view of the war and the 
obvious necessity of allowing full scope for war operations to the Commander-in- 
Ohief, functions relating to the conduct of the war are delegated to him and are to 
be exercised by him for the duiation of the war. He will in effect have full control 
of these operations and of the war activities of the armed forces in India. 

It is presumed of course that there will be full cooperation between the 
Defence Department and the War Department, The National Government will 
inevitably strain every nerve towards the successful defence of the country and will 
give all possible help to the Commander-in -Chief in this behalf. 

Bis Stafford Grippe has already stated that a representative Indian will be a 
member of the War Cabinet in London, and that membership of the Pacific Coun- 
cil would likewise be offered to a representative Indian. 

There are many other important matters which have to be considered, but I 
do not wish to trouble you with them, however, in order to prevent any misappre- 
hension later on. In the draft declaration proposed to be made by the British 
Government there is much with which we do not agree. The preamble commits us 
to Dominion Status, though there is a possibility of our voting ourselves out later 
on. ClanseB C and D relate, inter alia, to the right of a piovince not to join the 
Union and to the nomination by the Rulers of States’ representativi s to the consti- 
tution-making body. We think these provisions are bad and likely to have danger- 
ous consequences. We have indicated our views in regaid to them in the lesolution 
a copy of which I have already sent you. All these provisions are for the future 
and they need not come in the way of a present ariangement. As controversial 
matter, this might be left out of any proposed dcclaratiou at this stage, ft will be 
open to any group or party to adhere to its own opinions in regaid to them and yet 
co-operate in a fiettlement for present action. e hope that it mny be possible 
for US to arrive at a satisfactory settlement about, them at a future date. 

One other matter to which we attach importance might be mentioned, though 
it does not arise out of the present talks. We presume that the independent status 
of India will be recognized by the United Nations. Whenever this is done, it will 
greatly help our common cause and strengthen our bonds with each other. 

Sir Stafford Cripps* Formula 

Sir Stafford Cripps amended as follows the Working Committee's formula 
given above, 

(a) The Defence Department shall be placed in the charge of a representative 
Indian member, but certain functions relating to the conduct of the war will be 
exercised, until the new constitution comes into operation, by the Commander-in 
Chief, who will be in control of the war acti\itie8 of the armed forces in India and 
who will be a member of the Executive Council for that purpose. 

(b) A War Department will be constituted under the Commander-in-Chief. 
This Department will take over such functions as are to be exercised by the 
the Commander-in-Chief. A list of such functions has been prepared and is 
attached. 

(c) The Defence Member shall be in charge of the other matter relating to 
Defence in the Defence Department and those now dealt with by the Defence Co- 
oidination Department in addition to other important matters closely related to 
Defence. 

(d) In the event of any new functions falling to be discharged in relation to 
Defence or any dispute arising as to the allocation of any old functions it shall be 
decided by His Majesty’s Government. 

To this was added a comprehensive description of the functions of the War 
Minister : 

The War Department, for which the Commandei -in -Chief will be Member, 
will be responsible for the governmental relations of G. H, Q., N, H, Q. and 
A. H, Q., which include 
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(I) Examining and sanctioning all proposals emanating from G. H. Q.> and 

A. H. Q. .... 

(J) lieprcseiiting the policy of Government on ail questions connected with 
the war wiiich ouginate in or concern G. H. Q.. N. H, Q. or A. H. Q, 

(3) Acting as the channel of communication between the Government of India 
and H. M. G. on all such questions. 

(4> Acting as liaison between these head -quarters and the other Departments 
of Government, and Provincial Governments. 

The above formula was reqeived on the afternoon of April 8th, Immediately 
on receipt of it a letter was sent on behalf of the Working Committee pointing 
out that the description of the War Minister^ functions appeared as all» 
comprehensive. It was, therefore, requested, tiiat illustrative lists of the functions 
of both the Offence Mini'<ter and the War Minister be suppliei to enable the 
Working Committee to understand the implications of the proposal. No such 
lists wrre supplied then or at any time later. 

The Wot'king Committee met, as usual in the morning and afternoon of 
April 9th and gave full consideration to the new proposal. In ciew of the absence 
of the list of functions no definite dcciston could he taken. 

In order to avoid further delay it was decided that the matter be further 
consnlerei in a personal interview between the Congress l^resident and Sir 
Stafford Cupps. Also there were other matters that needed elucidation. The 
interview took place in the late afternoon of April 9th, On the 10th morning 
a report of what transpired at the interview was placed before the Working 
Committee, who came to the decision that they could not accept the Birtish 
Government's proposals as they stool. The following letter was therefore sent 
by the Congress President to Sir Stafford Cyipps : 


Azad’s Letter to Cripps 

New Delhi, April 10, 1942 

Dear Sir Stafford 

On the 2nd April T sent you the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress containing their views on the tentative proposals put forward by you on 
behalf of the British Government. In this resolution we expressed our dissent 
fiom several important and far-reaching pioposals for the future. Further consi- 
deration of these pioposals has only strengthened us in our conviction in regard to 
them, and we should like to repeat that we cannot accept them as suggested. The 
Working Committee’s resolution gives expression to our conclusions relating to 
them which we reached after the most earnest consideration. 

That resolution, however, emphasized the gravity of the jiresent situation and 
stated that the ultimate decision that we might take would be governed by the 
changes made in the present. Tlie over-riding problem befoie all of us, and more 
especially befoie all Indians, is the defence of the country fmra aggression and 
invasion. The future, important as it is, will depend on what happens in the next 
few months and years. We were therefore piepared to do without any assuranees 
for this uncertain future, hoping that through our sacrifices in the defence of our 
country w^e would lay the solid and enduring foundation for a free and independent 
India. We concentiated, therefore, on the present. 

Your original proposals in regard to the present, as contained in clause (e) of 
the proposed declaration, were vague and incomplete, except in so far as it was 
made clear that ‘‘His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the full responsi- 
bility for the defence of India.” These proposals, in effect, asked for participation 
in the tasks of to-day with a view to ensure “the future freedom of India” Fierdom 
was for an uncertain future, not for the present, and no indication was given in 

clause (e) of what arrangements or governmental and other changes would be made 

in the present When this vagueness was pointed out, you said that this was 
deliberate, so as to give you freedom to determine these changes in consultation 
with others. In our talks you gave us to understand that yon envisaged a National 
Government which would cfeal with all matters except Defence. 

Defence at any time, and more particularly in war time, is of essential impor- 
tance and without it a National Government functions in a very limited field. Apart 
from this consideration, it was obvious that the whole purpose* of your proposals 
and our talks centred round the urgency of the problems created by the threat of 

Note I G, H. General Headquarters*, N. H, Q,^Navy Headquaters*, 

A, H, Q,^Air Headquaters, 
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the iDvaBion of India. The chief functioiiB of a National Government must neces- 
sarily be to organize Defence both intensively and on the widest popular basis and 
to create a mass psychology of resistance to an invader. Only a National Govern- 
ment could do that, and only a government on whom this responsibility was laid. 
Popular resistance must have a national background, and both the soldier and the 
civilian must feel that they are fighting for their country's freedom under national 
leadership. 

We pointed this out to you. The question became one not of just satisfying 
our national aspirations but of effective prosecution of the war and fighting 
to the last any invader who set foot on the soil of India. On general principles 
a National Government would control defence through a Defence Minister, and 
the Commander-in-Chief would control the armed forces and would have full 
latitude in the carrying out of the operations connected with the war. An Indian 
National Government should have normally functioned in this way. We made 
it clear that the Commander-in-Chief in India would have control of the armed 
forces and the conduct of operations and other matters connected therewith. 
With a view to arriving at a settlement, we were prepared to accept certain 
limitations on the normal powers of the Defence Minister. We haa no desire 
to upset in the middle of the war the present milit iry organization or arrange- 
ments. We accepted also that the higher strategy of the war should be 
controlled by the War Cabinet in London which would have an Indian member. 
The immediate object before us was to make the defence of India more effective, 
to strengthen it, to broad base it on the popular will, and to reduce all red 
tape, delay and inefficiency from it. There was no question of our interfering 
with the technical and operational sides. One thing, of course, was of paramount 
importance to us ; India's safety and defence. Subject to this primary consi- 
deration, there was no reason why there should be any difficulty in finding a 
way out of the present impasse in accordance with the unanimous desire of the 
Indian people, for in this matter there are no differences amongst us. 

The emphasis on Defence led you to reconsider the matter and you wrote 
to me on the 7th April suggesting a formula for Defence. 

In this letter you said : “As the Working Committee have understood, 
it is impossible to make any change in the existing constitution during the 
period of hostilities.” The Working Committee’s attitude in the matter has 
been completely misunderstood and I should like to clear this up, although we 
are not immediately concerned with it. The Committee do not think that there 
is any inherent difficulty in the way of constitutional changes during the war. 
Everything that helps in the war not only can be but must be done, and done 
with speed. That is the only way to carry on and win a war. No complicate 
enactments are necessary. A recognition of India’s freedom and right to self- 
determination could easily be made, if it were so wished, together with certain 
other consequential but important changes. The rest can be left to future 
arrangements and adjustments. I might remind you that the British Prime 
Minister actually proposed a union of France and England on the eve of the 
fall of France. No greater or more fundamental change could be imagined, and 
this was suggested at a period of grave crisis and peril. War accelerates change ; 
it does not fit in with static conceptions. 

The formula for Defence that you sent us was considered by us together 
with its annexure which gave a list of subjects or departments which were 
to be transferred to the Defence Department. This list was a revealing one as 
it proved that the Defence Minister would deal with relatively unimportant 
matters. We were unable to accept this and we informed you accordingly. 

Subsequently, a new formula for Defence was suggested to us, but without 
any list of subjects. This formula seemed to us to be based on a more healthy 
approach and we suggested certain changes pointing out that our ultimate decision 
would necesssarily depend on the allocation of subjects. A revised formula was 
then sent back to us together with an indication of the functions of 
the War Department. 

This was so widely and comprehensively framed that it was difficult 
for us to know what the actual allocation of subjects and departments, 
as between the Defence Department and the War Department, would be. 
A request was made on our behalf that illustrative lists of these subjects 
might be supplied to enable us to consider the matter. No such lists 
were supplied to us. 

In the interview we had with you yesterday we discussed the new formula 
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and expressed our viewpoint in regard to it. 1 need not repeat what I said then. 
The wording of the formula is after all a minor matter and we would not allow 
that to come in our way, unless some important principle is at stake. But 
behind that wording lay certain ideas and we were surprised to find that during 
the past few days we had been proceeding on wrong assumptions. 

When we asked you for illustrative lists of subjects for the two departments, 
you referred us to the old list for the Defence Department which you had 
previously sent us and which we had been unable to accept. You added that 
certain residuary subjects might be added to this but, in effect, there was not 
likely to be any such subject as the allocation was complete. Thus, you said, 
that substantially there was no change between the old list and any new one that 
might be prepared. If this was so, and we were to go back ultimately to the 
place we started from, then what was the purpose of our searching for new 
formula ? A new set of words meaning the same thing made no difference. In 
the course of our talks many other matters were also cleared up, unfortunately 
to our disadvantage. You had referred both privately and in the course of 
public statements to a National Government and a “Cabinet” consisting of 
“ministers.*’ These words have a certain significance and we had imagined that 
the new Government would function with full powers as a Cabinet, with the Viceroy 
acting as a constitutional head. But the new picture that you placed before 
us was really not very different from the old, the difference being one of degree and 
not of kind. The new (Government could neither be called ex(e|)t vaguely and 
inaccurately, nor could it function as a National Government. It would just be the 
Viceroy and his e ecutive Council with the Viceroy having all his old powers. 
We did not ask for any legal changes but we did ask for definite 
assurances and conventions which would indicate that the new Government 
would function as a free government the members of which act as 
members of a cabinet in a constitutional government. In regard to the conduct of 
the war and connected activities the Commander-in -Chief would have freedom, and 
he would act as war minister. 

We were informed that nothing can be said at this stage, even vaguely and 
generally, about the conventions that should govern the Government and the 
Viceroy. Ultimately there was always the possibility of the members of the 
Executive Council resigning or threatening to resign if they disagreed with the 
Viceroy. That sanction or remedy is of course always oi)en, but it is curious that 
we should base our approach to a new government on the probability of conflict 
and resignation at the very outset. 

The picture therefore placed before us is not essentially different from the 
old one. The whole object which we, and I believe you have in view — that is, to 
create a new psychological appioach to the people, to make them feel that their 
own national government had come, that they were defending their newly won 
freedom — would be completely frustrated when they saw this old picture again, 
with even the old labels on. The continuation of tne India Office which has been 
a symbol of evil to us, would confirm this picture. It has almost been taken for granted 
for sometime past that the India Office would soon disappear as it was an anachronism. 
But now we are told that even this undesirable relic of a past age is going 
to continue. 

The picture of the government, which was so like the old in all essential 
features, is such that we cannot fit into it. Normally we would have had little 
difficulty in disposing of this matter for it is so far removed from all that we have 
striven for, but in the circumstances of today we were prepared to give full 
consideration to every proposal which might lead to an effective organisation of the 
defence of India. The peril that faces India affects us more than it can possibly 
affect any foreigner, ana we are anxious and eager to do our utmost to face it 
and overcome it. But we cannot undertake responsibilities when we are not given 
the freedom and power to shoulder them effectively and when an old environment 
continues which hampers the national effort. 

While we cannot accept the proposals you have made, we want to inform you 
that we are yet prepared to assume responsibility provided a truly national 
government is formed. We are prepared to put aside for the present all questions 
about the future, though as we have indicated, we hold definite views about it. 
But in the present, ^e National Government ’must be a cabinet government with 
full power and must not merely be continuation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
In regard to defence we have already stated what, in our opinion, the position 
shoula be at present. We feel that such an arrangement is the very minimum that 
3Q 
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is essential for the functioning of a National Government and for making the 
popular appeal which is urgently needed. 

We would point out to you that the suggestions we have put forward are 
not ours only but may be consid^^red to be the unanimous demand of the Indian 
people. On these matters there is no difference of opinion among vaiious groups 
and parties, and the difference is as between the Indian people as a whole and 
the British Government. Such differences as exist in India relate to constitutional 
chanp^es in the future We are agreeable to the postponement of this issue so 
that the largest possible measure of unity might be achieved in the present crisis 
for the defence of India. It would be a tragedy that even when there is this 
unanimity of opinion in India, the British Government should j)revent a free National 
Governm» nt from functioning and fioro serving the cause of India as well as 
the large causes for which millions are suffering and dying today. 

"Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad 

Cripps’ Reply to Azad 

New Delhi, the 11th April 1942 

My Dear Mulaiia Hahib, 

I uas extremely sorry to receive from you your letter of Apiil 10th expressing 
the reiection by the Congress Working Committee ot His Majesty's Government's 
draft (Icclaiation 

I will not deal with those points which are covered by the oiigiual resolution 
of your Committee which you sent me, as they were cleuily not the reason for 
your decision 

Nor need I go into the question of the division of duties between the 
Defence Minister and the Commander-in -Chief as War Member with which you 
deal at length. This division allotted to the Defence Minister all functions 
outside those actully connected with the General Headquaiters and Air 
Headquarters which are under the Commander-in -Chief as head of the fighting 
forces in India. 

In addition to these functions in the narrow field of ‘‘Defence” it was 
suggested that all other portfolios relating to that subject such as : — 

Home Department --liiUiiYivjX order, i)olice, refugees, etc. 

Finance Department— N\\ w'ar finance in India. 

Communications Railvvays, roads, traus»'Oit etc. 

Supply Department — Siipjilies for all forces and munitions. 

Information ani Broadcasting Propaganda, publicity, etc. 

Civil Defence Department — A. R. P. and all forms of civilian defence. 

L^^giyfativr Department -Bcgulotione and orders. 

Labour Department —Mvea power. 

Defence Department — Administration of Indian personnel, etc. 
should be put in the hands of representative Indians as members of the 
Executive Council. 

Nothing further could have been done by way of giving responsibility 
for Defence seivices to representative Indian members without jeopardising 
the immediate defence of India under the Commander -in-Chief. This defence 
is, as you know, a paramount duty and responsibility of His Majesty's 
Government, while unity of Command is essential in the interests of the Allied 
help to India. 

The real substance of your refusal to take part in a National Government is 
that the form of Government suggested is not such as would enable you to rally 
the Indian people as you desire. 

You make two suggestions. First that the constitution might now be changed. 
In this respect I would point out that you made this suggestion for the first time 
last night, nearly three weeks after you had received the proposals, and I would 
further remark that every other representative with whom 1 have discussed this 
view has accepted the practical impossibility of any such legislative change in the 
middle of a war and at such a moment as the present. 

Second you suggest “a truly National Government” be formed, which must 
be a “cabinet Governmet with full power.” 

Without constitutional changes of a most complicated character and on a very 
large scale this would not be possible, as jou realise. 

Were such a system to be introducea by convention under the existing circums- 
tances, the nominated cabinet (nominated presumably by the major political 
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organiBations) would be responsible to no one but itself, could not bo remov ed 
and would in fact constitute an absolute dictatorship of majority. 

This suggestion would be rejected by all minoiities in India, since it would 
subject all of them to a permanent and autocratic majoiity in the Cabinet. Nor 
would it be consistent with the pledges already given by liis Majesty’s Government 
to protect the rights of those minorities. 

In a country such as India where communal divisions are still so deep an 
irresponsible majoiity Government of this kind is not possible. 

Apart from this, however, until such time as the Indian peoples frame their 
new constitution, His Majesty’s Government must continue to carry out its duties to 
those large sections of the Indian jjeoyde to whom it has given its pledges. 

The proposals of His Majesty’s Government went as far as possible short of a 
complete change in the constitution which is generally acknowledged as impractic- 
able in the circumstances of to-day. 

While theiefore both I and His Majesty’s Government recognise the keen 
desire of your Woiking Committee to carry on the war against the enemy by every 
means in their power, they regret that your Woiking Committee has not seen its 
W'ay to join in the war eflort upon the conditions sincerely offered, the only condi- 
tions which could have brought together all the diffeient communities and sections 
of the Indian people. 

I propose to publish this answer. 

Yours sincerely 
(Bd.) Stafford Cripps 

Azeid*8 reply to Cripps 

Nevi Delhi, April 11, 1942 

Dear Sir Stafford, 

I have just received your letter of Apiil 10th and I must confess that my 
colleagues and I weie considerably surprised to read it. I am sending you this 
reply immediately and can only deal oriefly here with some of the points you have 
raised. 

The points coveied by our original resolution are im]*ortant and represent my 
Committee’s well-considered views on the Bntish proi-osals as a whole. But we 
pointed out to you that so far as the piojosals relate to the futuie they might be 
set aside, as we were anxious to assume lesponsibihty for India’s goveinment and 
defence in this hour of danger. This responsibility could only be undei taken, how- 
ever, if it was real responsibility and power. 

As regards the division of functions betw^een the Defence Minister and the 
War Minister you did not give illustrative lists, as requested by us, and referred us 
to the previous list of the Defence Minister s functions, wdiich as you knoiv, we had 
been wnolly unable to acce]»t. In your letter under leply you mention ceitain 
subjects, directly or indirectly related to the wsLr, which will be administered by 
other departments. So tar as the Defence Minister is concerned, it is clear that his 
functions will be limited by the first list that you sent. 

No one has suggestea any restrictions on the noimal pow’ers of the Comman- 
der-in -Chief. Indeed we went beyond this and weie piepared to agree to further 
powers being given to him as War Minister. But it is clear that the Biitish 
Government's conception and ours in regaid to defence differ greatly. For us it 
means giving it a national character and calling upon every man and woman in 
India to participate in it. It means trusting our own people and seeking their full 
co-operation in this great effort. The British Government’s view seems to be 
based on an utter lack of confidence in the Indian people and in withholding real 
power from them. You refer to the paramount duty and responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government in regaid to defence. That duty and lesponsibility can- 
not be discharged effectively unless the Indian people aie made to have and feel 
their responsibility, and the recent past stands witness to this. The 
Government of India do not seem to realise that the war can only be fought on 
a popular basis. 

Your statement that we have for the first time after three weeks suggested 
a change m the constitution is hardly correct. In the course of our talks reference 
was made to it, but it is true that we did not lay stress on it as we did 
not want to introduce new issues. But when you stated explicitly in your letter 
that we had agreed that no constitutional changes could be made during the war, 
we had to deny this and correct your impression. 

It is the last part of your letter that has especially surprised and pained 
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US. It seems that there has been a progressive deterioration in the British 
Government’s attitude as our negotiations proceeded. What we were told in our 
vei 7 first talk with you is now denied or explained away. You told me then that 
there would be National Government which would function as a Cabinet and 
that the position of the Viceroy would be analogous to that of the King in England 
vis-a-vis his Cabinet. In regard to the India Office, you told me, that you 
were surprised that no one had so for mentioned this important matter, and 
that the practical course was to have this attached or incorporated with the 
Dominions* Office. 

The whole of this picture which you sketched before us has now been completely 
shattered by what you told us during our last interview. 

You have put forward an argument in your letter which at no time during 
our talks was mentioned by you. You refer to the ‘absolute dictatorship of the 
majority.’ It is astonishing that such a statement should be made in this 
connection and at this stage. This difficulty is inherent in any scheme of a 
mixed cabinet formed to meet an emergency, but there are many ways in which it 
can be provided for. Had you raised this question we would have discussed 
it and found a satisfactory solution. The whole approach to this question has been 
that a mixed cabinet should be formed and should co-operate together. We 
accepted this. We are not interested in the Congress as such gaining power, but 
we are interested in the Indian people as a whole having freedom and power. 
How the Cabinet should be formed and should function was a question which 
might have been considered after the main question was decided ; that is, the 
extent of power which the British Government would give up to the Indian 
people. Because of this we never discussed it with you or even referred to it. 
Nevertheless you have raised this matter for the first time, in what is presumably 
your last letter to us, and tried most unjustifiably to sidetrack the real issue 
between us. 

You will remember that in my very first talk with you, I pointed out that 
the communal or like questions did not arise at this stage. As soon as the British 
Government made up its mind to transfer real power and responsibility, the 
other questions could be tackled successfully by those concerned. You gave me 
the impression that you agreed with this approach. 

We are convinced that if the British Government did not pursue a policy of 
encouraging disruption, all of us, to whatever party or group we belonged, would 
be able to come together and find a common line of action. But unhappily, even 
in this grave hour of peril, the British Government is unable to give up its wrecking 
policy. We are driven to the conclusion that it attaches more importance 
to holding on to its rule in India, as long as it can, and promoting discord and 
disruption here with that end in view, than to an effective defence of India 
against the aggression and invasion that overhang us. To us, and to all Indians, 
the dominant consideration is the defence and safety of India, and it is by that 
test that we judge. 

You mention that you propose to publish your letter to me. I presume that 
you have no objection now to our publishing our original resolution, your letters 
to us, and our letters to you. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad 
New Delhi, April 11^ 1942 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you for your letter which I have just received in reply to mine of the 
10th April. I have no objection to your releasing the Congress resolution and our 
correspondence whenever you desire to do so. 

Yours sincerely 
Stafford Cripps 

Note : — On receipt of this letter the resolution of the Working Committee as 
also the correspondence that passed between the Congress President and Sir Stafford 
Cripps were released to the press. 


The Congress President At a Press Conference 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad met a large number of journalists on April nth 
in Delhi and spoke to them about his talks with Sir Stafford Crips, In particular, 
he referred to his first interview with Sir Stafford, and said that he had emphasis 
on thei>€ issues. 

Firstly, he told Sir Stafford that the approach to the Indian problem made 
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in the Draft Declaration was not only not correct but was likely to lead to 
greater complications. If the British Government desired to infuse a new 
spirit in India even at this eleventh hour and send ont a person like Sir Stafford 
for the task, the simple method would have been to sent out through Sir 
Stafford the announcement that Britain was prepared to part with power. 
Sir Stafford could then have asked Indians to draw up a scheme. If we failed to 
draw one up, the entire responsibility would have been ours. 

Sir Stafford, in reply, referred to the first part of the Draft Declaration and 
asserted that it was a considered decision of princiv>le. He added that provision 
had already been made in it for different political organisations and it was open to 
them to come to an agreement at any time. 

^I pointed out,’’ said the Maulana, ^‘that after concrete proposals had been 
introduced by him, the task of independent agreement among the parties in India 
had been made difficult.” 

“Secondly,” proceeded the Maulana, “I told Sir Stafford that the Draft 
Declaration laid much greater emphasis on the future than on the immediate 
present, while India demanded changes in the present system. The proposals 
relating to the present were not positive ; they were negative, 

said to him that as far as the Congress was concerned I do not see how 
it could accept the proposals. War, I said, was threatening India ; but the 
light had gone out of the hearts of the millions, who might have sacrificed 

themselves for their country. 

“Our common task now demanded that we should find a psychological ap- 
proach in order to re-kindle the spark of patriotic fervour in those hearts. This 
could not be achieved merely by holding out promises for the future, but people 
must be made to feel that they were free in their own country to-day and had 
to defend their own freedom and their own country. 

“Sir Stafford, speaking with great confidence, assured me that clause (e) of 
the Draft Declaration provided for complete freedom and transfer of power, with 
only one reservation about defence. 

“I then pointed out that defence of the country was the demand of the moment 
as far as the country was concerned and during the war. Civil adminis- 

tration had disappeared because problems of defence peimeated every civil depart- 
ment, and if you reserved defence you practically reserve all the powers which you 
say are being transferied to India. 

“Sir Stafford said by way of reassurance that the reservations related only 
to the functions of the Commander-in-Chief. 

“The rest of the discussion proceeded in respect of this particular question. 

“The third point emphasised by me was that in tackling the political question 
in India, communal questions were bound to arise at some stage or other and 

would have to be solved. I assured him that as soon as the main political pioblem 

was settled, the responsibility of finding a satisfactory solution of the communal 
and other problems would be ours, and I could confidently assert that we would 
find a satisfactory solution. 

“Sir Stafford entirely agreed with me and said this was exactly what he had 
said before the War Cabinet before he came out to India. 

“This naturally conjured up in my mind a picture of the present not found 
in the cold words of the Draft Declaration, and I, therefore, naturally decided 
to call a meeting of the Working Committee to examine it. 

“I, however, regret to say that the first impression of the picture created as a 
result of my earlier interviews with Sir Stafford gradually became bluried 
as the discussions on material points proceeded from stage to stage. And when 
I last met him on the night of April 9, the whole picture had completely 
faded out,” 

Referring to his interview with General Wavell, the Maulana said : “In the 
course of our talks. Sir Stafford Cripps had repeatedly emphasised the technical 
difficulties in the way of transferring defence to an Indian member. He had 
suggested that we should meet General Wavell, because he could explain the 
technical side of the question much better. 

“But curiously enough, throughout our interview with the Commander-in-Chief, 
at which other military officers were present, not a word was spoken about any 
technical difficulty ; the entire discussion proceeded on political lines. It dia 
not strike me for a moment that we were interviewing a military expert but 
an expert politician. 

'^I think,” the Maulana went on, “*I must clarify the position created by 
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certain epeculationa in a section of the press as re^^ard8 Mahatma Gandhi's part 
in the discuesions. The Mahatma's views as regards participation in any war are 
well known and it would be enlirely untrue to suggest that the Working 

Committee's decisions have in any way been influenced by those views* 

“In fact, Mahatma Gandhi made it clear to the Woiking Committee that they 
were perfectly free to come to their own decisions on the merits of the proposals* 
He did not really want to participate even in the earlier sittings of the Working 
Committee but he was ])ei8uaded by me to stay on from day to day as long as he 
could afford to do so. Eventually, my persuasion proved powerless to make him 
stay longer, 

“I want to repeat what I said yesterday that the Working Committee s 
decision has at every stage been unanimous,” he declared. 

He concluded : “It is deeply to be legretted that the aim which all of us had 
passionately desired has not been reached, but I must acknowledge that all these 

discussions were carried on in a fiiendly atmosphere and in spite of profound 

differences wliich at times led to heated controveisy. We and Sir Stafford have 
parted as friends. The cordiality of the talks was maintained to the last,” 

Jawaharlal Meets The Press 

Pt Jawaharlal Nehru met a number of Indian and foreign journalists at a Press 
conference in New Delhi on April I2th 1942 and dealt at length with the Crtpps^ 
negotiations and the attitude taken up on behalf of the Congress, 

Who is responsible for the failure of the Ciipps' negotiations ? In answer to 
this question. Pandit Nehru explained iu detail the vaiious stages of the negotia- 
tions. If he had been asked just before his last interview with Sir Stafford Ciipps, 
he would have said that the chances of coming to an agreement weie about 75 
per cent. At that inteiview, however, the full picture which Sir Staffoid, suddenly 
and for the fiist time, put before them of the pioposals was such that he could not 
agree to it, “A big change had occurred somewhere in the middle” said Pandit 
Nehru. It was obvious, he added, that there was some trouble between Sir Staffoid 
and others. 

Pandit Nehru went on to say : “While it was my extreme desire to find a 
way out and make India function effectively for defence and make the war a popular 
effort— so great was my desire that some things I have stood for during the last 
quarter of a century, things which I could never have imagined for a moment I 
would give up, I now agieed to give up— I am convinced personally that it is 
impossible for us to agiee to the pioposals as they eventually emerged from the 
British Government's mind, I am in complete and whole-hearted agreement with 
the Congress resolution and the letteis of the Congress President. 

The cliange in the attitude ot Sir Staffoid Cripps which led to the sudden 
breakdown of the negotiations was then dcsciibed by Pandit Nehiu. From the 
first, the impression which Sir Staffoid has given was that Uie new Government 
would be a National Government. Sir Staffoid had himself often used the words, 
“National Cabinet.” He had also said that the position of the Viceroy would be 
analogous to that of the King, in other words, a constitutional head. The language 
used by Sir Staffoid had led them to assume that evciything was being transferred 
except Defence and also that the Viceioy would not interfeie with the decision of 
the Cabinet though he might have special powers such as in connection with the 
States or some major issue. So the question of the new Government's poweis, etc., 
was not even discussed. At the last interview on Thursday night, however, the 
picture which Sir Stafford gave showed that the piemises and assumptions on 
which they had been aiguing had no leal foundation. Sir Stafford began to talk 
of the Viceroy's “Executive Council” and not a “National Government.” Names did 
make a difference. ‘Tf we go to the coiintiy, talking about the Viceroy's Execu- 
tive Council, what would the people think ?” asked Pandit Nehru amidst laughter. 
They agreed to legal phraseology, but contrary to their old assumptions. Sir Stafford 
suddenly made it perfectly clear that there would be no essential change between 
the position of the Viceroy's Council and that of the new Government which they 
were asked to join. “1 was amazed,” declared Pandit Nehru, It might be that Sir 
Stafford bad been pulled up by his senior partner in England or someone here. 
“We cannot change laws,” said Sir Stafford, but when he was asked : “1 ell us at 
least what conventions you propose. Will they function as a Cabinet ? Will the 
Viceroy work as a constitutional head ?” Sir Stafford replied : “I am totally 
unable to say anything on the subject, because it is completely within the discre- 
tion of the Viceroiy* Go to him later on and discuss the matter with him. 1 can- 
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Dofc interfere or indicate what abonld be done,” So it amounted to the old August 
offer again— with a few minor changes. They were merely asked to agree to join 
the Viceroy’s Council practically unconditionally — with the vague background 
provided by the Cabinet’s declaration. 

Dealing with the Defence question. Pandit Nehru said that at no time had it 
been suggested by the Congress that the normal powers of the Commander-in- 
Ohief for carrying on the war in an effective way should be interfered with. But 
in addition to his powers as Com maiuler-in -Chief, he was now having other powers 
which were really those of a Defence Minister, Pandit Nehru said that the remo- 
val of Defence from their responsil^ilities made the position of the Defence Minister 
absurd and lidiculous. Their conception of defence was different from that of the 
Government It was not keeping a regiment here and there, but they wanted to 
mobilize hundreds of millions of Indians. They wanted to make every man and 
woman do something for the war— make it a popular war. The military concep- 
tion was a fight with their armies and if the latter failed, to surrender, but their 
conception was different. They would not surrendei whatever happened — whatever happen- 
ed to military forces, popular resistance should continue to the end — as in China and 
Russia. Could they discharge their duty in this spirit ? Could they make India 
hum as an organized unit of resistance ? Could they make India feel that she 
was fighting her own war for her freedom ? That was their idea in asking for a 
popular conception of Defence, but the Government’s attitude as put to them was a 
singularly complacent attitude— a conception of India from a standpoint which was 
peculiar only to England. “We are in the right. All those who aie against us, 
are not only in the wrong, but damnably in the wrong, 

Ilefening to the Detenee question during the Oripps’ negotiations Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru said that at first a certain formula was given by Sir Stafford 
according to which the Commander-in-Chief was to be War Minister and the 
Defence Minister was to have certain functions entrusted to him. Attached to it 
was a list — practically exhaustive — of the functions enti listed to the Defence Minis- 
ter. They were luopaganda, canteens, petroleum, amenities, stationery and subjects 
of that kind The subjects proposed to be allotted were such that “they would have 
made the Defence Ministei’s position ridiculous in the eyes of the public,” said 
Pandit Nehiii. It was not acceptable to the Congress Working Committee. Then 
came a new formula — at the instance of a third party but presumably with Sir 
Stafford’ ai)proval — with no list of subjects attached 

In the Woikiiig Committee’s opinion, this afforded a basis for arriving at an 
agreed formula for Defence, but the really important point was- what would be the 
subjects transferred to the Defence Minister ? Sir Stafford did not leply to a letter 
asking for a list of these subjects: “At no stage did we receive them” said Pandit 
Nehru. When they asked him personally, Sir Staffoid referred them to the Army 
Manual. Later, Sir Stafford entered into a long disquisition on the Indian Army — 
that it was really an offshoot of the British Aimy controlled by the British Govern- 
ment, through their representative, the Commander-iu-Chief. It was explained to 
Sir Stafford on behalf of the Congress that it was not their intention to do any- 
thing to upset piesent arrangements, but what they wanted was, firstly, to make 
the Indian Army feel that the Army was theirs. They wanted to give the National 
background, the psychological appeal, necessary for a po]>ular war. Sir Stafford’s 
attitude was, however, rigid. In the end, he said that the list of subjects were 
those already given in his original formula. 

Sir Stafford refused to follow the Australian model saying that Mr. Curtin 
in Australia had even greater powers than Mr Churchill hod in England. As 
regards the citizen army. Sir Stafford said that the matter would lie within the 
discretion of the Oommander-in-Chief, but he added that the Commander-in -Chief 
would probably agree. If he did not agree, it was open to the Ministers to 
resign. 

Commenting on this attitude of the Government, Pandit Nehru said : “That 
is not the way to bring about a settlement.” He went on to say : “That is not 
the way to Gght a war~not the lackadaisical way of the Viceroy’s House and the 
Government of India. If there is a National Government, everybody will have to 
work or get out. It is not an evening dress war. It is work work, work. Those 
who sit to dinner in evening dress at 8-15 are not going to win this war. In reply 
to those who talked of the want of equipment as a reason against a citizen army, 
he cited the example of China and Spain. The former was now self-sufficient so 
far as small arms were concerned. In India, with a National Government, they 
could double or treble the production of our factories. They could do without 
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luxuries and turn those factories producing non-essential goods into factories for 
small arms. The whole conception of the citizen army was. he said, a practical 
comeption, a psychological conception, an essential conception. 

Pandit Nehru went on to narrate how a person who had become a German 

prisoner and had managed to escape told him and others what the Germans 

thought of the Indian troops, how much they had been struck by their courage 
and eIBciency in action It is a magnificent army. What would we not do, if we 

has such peojde to draw upon ?” said the Germans. “If they fight like this in a 

mercenary way how much better would they fight if they thought they were 
fighting for their own freedom ?” It was really a question of psychological 
approach, declared Pandit Nehru. Explaining futher, he said: 

•‘'J'he whole approach was one of lighting a spark in hundreds of millions of 
minds in India It was not an easy responsibility for anyone to undertake. 
Nevertheless, we felt that circumstances demanded it and whatever our grievances 
with the Biitish Government, whatever the past history of our relations, we could 
not allow that to come in the way of what we considered our duty to our country 
at present.” 

Referring to the future, Pandit Nehru said : “India and Russia are the two 
important theatres of war. Little else counts for the present. Much will, of course, 
depend on the next two or three months in the Russo-German War. A great 
deal depend on India or what happens as between Germany and Russia ; but 

apait from that India is going to be for the next three or four months the crux 

of the war. It will make a difference to the length of the war and the intensity 

of the war. Every country in the world realizes this, except, of course, the big 

people in New Delhi and Whitehall — they aie slow of understanding and com- 

J rehension -and, therefore, you have these frantic radio appeals from Germany and 
apan. 

“If today a National Government of India said, ‘We are going to arm the 
Indian people. We may not have the best of modern arms, aeroplanes, tanks ; 
blit we are going to arm them with such guns as we can make, think how the 
world situation will change ; what reaction it will have on Germany and Japan 
and also in the Allied countries.” 

In answer to a question, Pandit Nehru said : — 

‘^0 far as I know India, and I know it tolerably well, the major sentiment 
in India naturally is one of hostility to the British in India You cannot root 
out 150 years of past history and all that has happened in those years. It has 
sunk deep down into the Indian soul. Suppose we had come to an agreement 
and had to convert, to change that sentiment suddenly, we could have done it if 
we could have given a sensation of freedom to the people of India. The 
fundamental factor today is distrust or dislike of the British Government. It is not 
pro- Japanese sentiment. It is anti-British sentiment. That may occasionally 
lead individuals to pi o- Japanese expression of views. This is short-sighted. It 
is a slave’s sentiment, a slave’s way of thinking, to imagine that to get rid of one 
person who is dominating us we can expect another person to help us and not 
dominate us later. Fiee men ought not to think that way. It distresses me 
that any Indian should talk of the Japanese liberating India. The whole past 
history of .Japan has beeen one of dominating otheis. Japan comes here either 
for Imperialist reasons straight out or to fight with the British Government. 
Anyhow, whatever the reason, if it comes here, it does not come here to liberate.” 

In the course of his talk, Paudit Nehru removed two or three misconceptiong. 
In reply to Sir Stafford’s charge that the Congress had, for the first time, in its 
letter of Apiil 10 asked for big changes immediately in the constitution, 
Jawafiarlaiji explained that the reference in the letter was only intended to remove 
a misunderstanding. In one of his letters Sir Stafford had said that the Congress 
had agreed that there should be no constitutional changes in the interim period. 
As this was not correct, the President explained the position. The Congress bad 
merely said that it did not want to enter into an argument now on these 
constUutional quesUons, but they had made no commitment of the kind that they 
agreed not to ask for any immediate constitutional changes. Their position was 
this : ‘*While we are not agieeing, we are not pressing this. It 'is not an issue.” 
Sir Stafford was not, therefore, correct in saying that a major issue had been raised. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the offer made by Mr. Churchill, at a critical time 
in the war, to France for a union with England. The suggestion made by Pandit 
Nehru was that Parliament should pass a small Bill of six sections giving indepen- 
dent status to India and agreeing to the principle of aelf-determination. Other 
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details, communal and other, could be left over for settlement later, but if this 
had been done, tbc whole approach to the question would have become different — 
as between England and India and also between the communities. The Congress 
point of view was this — they were prepared to have a National Government 
for war purposes, but as regards the future Government, they were prepared to 
leave over for future consideration the question of detailed and precise proposals 
for future Government. Pandit Nehru said, however, that the present proposals 
would have also to be considered with the view-point of the future. If the 
independence of India was now accepted in principle, it would have a great 
psychological effect on the people. 

Asked about Sir Stafford’s reference to the “tyrannical rule of a majority” 
in his farewell statement, Pandit Nehru said : 

*^1 want to make it perfectly clear that throughout our talks and correspon- 
dence, except for the last two letters, there was no reference at all at any stage 
in the slightest degree to the question of majority rule, because much as we disliked 
it we accepted the idea of a composite Cabinet formed from different groups representing 
different ideologies in the country, some coming among others from the Muslim League 
and from the Hindu Mahasabha and Sikhs. We accepted that, although it was 
a thing which would have made the functioning of the National Government 
very difficult. At no stage, did we discuss the number of any groups in the 
Council. It was important, but we did not discuss it because we, speaking on 
behalf of the Congress, never laid stiess on the Congress having this or that. 
We wanted no power for the Congress. We always talked in terms of what the 
National Government would have, whoever may be there and whatever numbers 
it may consist of. We talked of it as a group and of what power that group 
should have. The communal issue in any form was never discussed except that 
Sir Stafford Cripps often repeated one formula, that ho was only concerned 
with agreement between three groups in India, the British Government, the 
Congress and the Muslim League. He did not care whether others agreed or not, 
but if any of these three did not agree the scheme fell through. 

“For the first time,” he went on, “this question was definitely emphasised by 
Sir Stafford Cripps in his letter dated April 10 in which he used the phrase 
‘tyrannical rule of the majority.’ Now, for an eminent lawyer and constitutionalist 
like Sir Strafford to use these phrases in this manner is extraordinary. We were 
thinking in terms really not even of a legislature but of a Cabinet consisting of 
15 persons. What the proportions in that Cabinet may be we never discussed. 
Suppose there was the so-called Congress majoiity in it, though the Congress 
was not thinking on those lines. But Sir Stafford’s mind was continually 
functioning, balancing the different communal factors. Suppose, then, in a 
Cabinet of 15 theie was a Congress majority of eight or nine. Now cabinets, 
if they aie to function at all, cannot function and do not function, especially in 
war-time, by majoiity , You must have a certain homogeneity or common outlook ; 
otherwise the Cabinet may break up. Sir Stafford has been continuously reminding 
us of the ultimate sanction of resignation. If we had that ultimate sanction, 
BO also every group in that Cabinet had that ultimate sanction. So, the talk of the 
tyranny of the majority is amazing and fantastic nonsense. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the mention of the ‘ Hindu Press” in one of Sir 
Stafford’s letters. When further questioned, he said he meant the Hindustan 
Times, That in itself showed how he was continually thinking in regard to every 
matter in terms of Hindu and Muslim. 

Pandit Nehru observed he could not conceive of Mr. Jinnah or Dr. Savarkar 
really disagreeing with anything that the Congress had put to Sir Stafford in 
regard to the proposals for the immediate present. 

Earlier at the conference, Pandit Nehru declared: “Today the dominant factor 
is the imminent peril to India, and I want you to appreciate what I say. We 
agreed to things which in the last 22 years we would never have dreamt of 
agreeing to or coming near. In these 22 years we have stood for something. 
Not only the Congress but vast numbers of people outside the formal fold of 
the Congress, even communal organizations, have demanded independence. 
For the first time in these 22 years, I swallowed many a bitter pill, when I said 
I was prepared to agree to many things so as somehow to come to an agreement. 

I did want to throw all my sympathy and all the energy 1 poesess in the 
organisation of the defence of Indda. 

Statement by Congress President 
6ir Stafford Cripps is reported to have said in the course of an interview 
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at Karachi before leaving India that Congress leaders first went to see Col. L. 
Johnson, who acted as a mediator in his personal capacity. 

This is likely to create an impression that his mediation was sought by 
us. Facts, however, are otherwise. On or about April 1, a common friend 

informed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that Col L. Johnson was anxious to meet him 
and would be glad if a meeting could be arranged at his residence. Accordingly, 
Pandit Nehru met him. Again it was by a pure accident that on Apiil 3, while 
I was on my way to a meeting of the Woiking Committee, I went to Pandit 
Nehru’s residence which was on my way to pick him up, and there I found 

Ool. Johnson. Naturally we met and bad a brief talk. At the end of this Ulk, 

Col. Johnson expressed a desire that in the event of the Working Committee 

coming to an adverse decision, he should be allowed a chance to see if he could 
be helpful, before the committee's final verdict was formally communicated to Sir 
Stafford Cripps. His wish was so obviously in the interest of the common object, 
namely, successful conclusion of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission, that 1 saw no 
objection in complying with it. It is hardly necessary to narrate the rest of the 
story. But I must make it perfectly clear that nobody on behalf of the Congress 
sought either Col. Johnson’s or President Roosvelt’s inteivention, although in the 
very nature of things. Col. Johnson’s friendly interest was appreciated. 

Jawaharlal’s Statement to the Press 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement made in Karachi about Congress leaders going 

to Colonel Louis Johnson and his acting as mediator is not correct and is liable 

to be misunderstood. Sir Stafford has not been fair either to Colonel Johnson 
or to the Congress leaders. There was never any question, as 1 have stated 

previously, of our asking for mediation or arbitration fiom any one and President 

Roosevelt’s name baa been needlessly dragged into this matter. We dealt with 
Sir Stafford alone though others were naturally interested in the developments 
that were taking place. Colonel Johnson did no interfere in any way, though of 
course he expressed his desire that a satisfaetory settlement should be reached. 
We are grateful to Colonel Johnson for his friendly approach to our problems, 
though in the nature of things be could not interfere in what was taking place. 

Sir Stafford has told us that the British Government is not going to take 
any further initiative from them as they have managed to get completely stuck 
in ruts of their own making. We do not rely on the British Government for 
anything except to obstruct political and economic advance in India. The initiative 
lies with others who do not live in ruts. The dominating factor of the situation 
is the fact that India can only be defended effectively as a free country by the 
people themselves acting through their National Government. I notice that parts 
of what 1 have said torn from their context, have been given publicity by some 
sections of the press and by the radio. This is not fair. I think it is every Indian’s 
duty to refuse submission to every aggression, old and new, and to resist it. We 
cannot and must not submit for that way lies a surrender of the soul and spirit of 
the nation. But it must be realised that effective resistance is not an individual 
matter and no one can deliver the goods except a free national Government with 
power and responsibility, which can organize the masses. This patent fact cannot 
be ignored and this is the crux of the question in India. 

Cripps Explains Breakdown of Negotiations 

^^You will have heard that the draft declaration which I brought to India 
on behalf of the War cabinet, and which I explained to you last time I spoke 
over the wireless, has been rejected by your leaders,” declared the Rt. Hon’ble 
8ir Stafford Cripps, Member of the British War Cabinet, broadcasting from 
the Delhi station of All India Radio at 8.30 p.m. on April 11, 1942. 

Sir Stafford said : I am sad that this great opportunity of rallying India for 
her defence and her freedom has been missed. 

None could have been more fully conscious than I of the great 
difficulties which history has placed in the way of a settlement of the relations 
between British and Indian p^ples and even more between the different communities 
in India. 

In the past British Govern meat have been accuBed of ueiag vague terms 
to cloak a lack of purpose ; and when they have staled that it must be left 
to the Indian communities to agree amongst themselves, it has been said that 
thiB was only a danca by wblcb Qxaat Biltaln miglht Inda&nltaly retain its control 
over India. 
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The CongresB has, since the outbreak of war, repeatedly demanded two 
essentials as the basis for its support of the Allied effort in the war. First, a 
declaration of Indian independence and, second, a Constituent Assembly to frame a 
new and free Constitution for India. Both these demands find their place in the 
draft declaration. 

It was in the light of the demands and criticism of the Indian leaders that 
the War Cabinet drafted their declaration, with the object of convincing the Indian 
peoples and world public opinion of the sincerity of their desire to offer freedom to 
India at the earliest practicable moment. 

To avoid the complaints that had been made in the past, they put out 
a clear and precise plan which would avoid all possibility of Indian self- 
government being held up by the views of some large section or community. 
But they left it open to the Indian leaders to agree upon an alternative method 
if they wished. 

Of course, every individual and organisation would have liked the draft 
declaration to express his or their point of view, forgetting that if it did, it would 
inevitably have been rejected by others. 

The War Cabinet were thus in a position rather like that of an arbitrator who 
tries to arrange a fair compromise between conflicting points of view. They could not, 
however, without denying the very freedom that they were offering, impose a form of 
government upon the Indian peoples which they did not themselves freely choose. 
But in all this spate of criticism, those vital parts of the document with which 
all agree have never been mentioned. Full and free self-government for India->that 
is its central feature. 

Immediate Difficulties 

This critical and unconstructive attitude is not the best way of arriving at 
a compromise, but compromise there must be if a strong and free India is to 
come into being. 

Some day, somehow, the great communities and parties of India will have to 
agree upon the method of framing their new Constitution. I regret profoundly for 
the sake of India, for whom I have a deep and admiring friendship, that the 
opportunity now offered has not been accepted. 

But all this concerns the future. The immediate difficulties have been 

as regal ds the present. First, there was the difficulty as to defence. Upon 
that the attitude of the British Government was very simple. For many 

decades the defence of India has been in the charge of His Majesty’s 
Government. This has led to an organisation which places the control of 
the armed forces under a Defence Secretariat headed by the Commander- 

in-Chief who is also the Defence Member. The Army in India— containing 
British and Indian units— the Navy and the Air Force all came under this 
supreme command. 

The demand has been made that the defence of India should be placed in 
Indian hands. No one suggest that the Commander-in -Chief, as the head of the 
armed forces, should be under the Indian Government, but they say, the functions 
of the Defence Member sheuld be transferred to an Indian. 

'*An Impossible Course” 

This may sound simple— in fact it would mean a long and difficult 

reorganisation of the whole Defence Secretariat— an unscrambling of eggs scrambling 
many years ago— which would cause delay and confusion at the very moment 
when the enemy is at the gates and the maximum of speed and efficiency 
is essential in defence. The duty of the British Government to defend 
India and our duty to our American Allies who are giving such valuable help, makes 
such a^ course impossible. 

To show our complete sincerity of desire to give to representative Indian 
members of the Executive the maximum of power, we offered to create a new 
War Department which would take over the Governmental relation of the 
Commander-in-Chief’B General Headquarters and Naval and Air Headquarters 
and which would be in his charge as War Member, leaving the rest of the 
Defence Department — with a number of most important functions added — to an 
Indian Defence Member, 

In the wider area of Defence, which touches almost every department of the 
Government of India, the administration would have been wholly under the control 
oi lepresentatlvQ Indians. 

ol Wssa v«aa Wxa isa\ cansa ol ol nai^oWaWons. 
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Why Talks Failed 

In their final letter addressed to me, the Congress Working Committee have 
stated that the temporary form of Government envisaged during the war is not such 
as to enable them to join the Government. 

They have two suggestions to remedy the situation. First, an immediate 
change of the Constitution, a plan that everyone else has admitted to be wholly im- 
practicable while the war is proceeding ; and second, that they are prepared to 
enter a true National Government with a Cabinet of Indian leaders untrammelled 
by any control by the Viceroy or the British Government, 

Realise what this means. The governing of India for an indefinite period 
by a set of persons fnominated by Indian parties, responsible to no legislature 
or electorate, incapable of being changed and the majority of whom would be 
in a position to dominate large minorities. 

It is easy to understand that the great minorities in India would never 
accept such a system. Nor could His Majesty’s Government, who have given 
pledge to those minorities, consent to their being placed unprotected while the 
existing Constitution lasts, under a simple and possibly inimical majority rule. 
It would be a breach of all the pledges that we have given. 

Such a solution may sound simple and attractive to those who have no 
knowledge of the deep communal division in India, but it is in fact wholly 
impracticable and would never be accepted by very large sections of the 
Indian peoples. 

‘‘The Essential Need*’ 

The essential need in India today is for all the leaders of all the main 

parties and communities to come together in a single National Government. A 
scheme that attracts some and repels other, such as the Congress has suggested, is 
of little value. 

Nor does the precise form matter so greatly. Inspiration and leadership are 

not to be found in forms or conventions, they will be demonstrated by combined 

purpose and unity of action. 

No Constitution and no convention will work unless those who lead the people 
will come together with a common determination to make it work. Had Congress 
leaders felt themselves able to join with the other leaders who were willing, then, 
indeed, a great work might have been accomplished. 

One thing I must make clear. I alone in India carry the responsibility 

for what has been done, neither the Viceroy nor the Commander-in -Chief carries 
any responsibility for these negotiations. They have throughout done their utmost 
to help me, and I express to them and many other willing helpers of all nationalities 
my most sincere thanks for that help. 


A ‘’Genuine Effort*' 


We have tried by the offer that I brought to help India along her road to 
victory and to freedom. But, for the moment, past distrust has proved too strong 
to allow of present agreement. 

But in that failure to achieve immediate result there is no bitterness. Our 
effort has been genuine. No responsible Indian has questioned the sincerity of our 
main purpose— -the complete freedom of India. 

We may differ as to the methods by which that freedom can best 
be reached both now and in the future, but upon one thing we must 
all he agreed, that it cannot be reached through a fresh conquest of India 
by a power such aa Japan that has shown itaelf brutal and intolerant to ita own 
Asiatic sister nations. 

It is only necesBaty to vieit Formosa or the occupied parts of China— as 
1 have done— to know that through a 3apanese eonqneat death, misery, and 
Btarvation will come. 


wo».en ...a Ohiidejz,. ‘Oaummndm of boaent and peaeefui Cbiaete, men 

to eafj«r« 
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all whom they can conquer. I have seen and heard of the exploits of the 

Nazis in Russia, in Poland, in Yugoslavia and in other Slav countries of 
Europe and I know that none but the most diseased imagination could ever conjure 
up the ghastly and sadistic horrors which these barbarians have made a reality 
throughout every town and village in that vast area. 

An Overwhelming Tragedy 

That human bestiality could sink so low is an overwhelming tragedy 
for the world, and it is a tragedy that we and you and all the Allied 
nations are determined to expunge from the pages of history, in the only 

way that we can, by the decisive defeat of those responsible for this 
brutalisation of humanity. No peoples with the culture of the Indians— a 
culture as old, as deep and as real as that of their Chinese neighboours— 

could ever stand by and tolerate these insults to their moral standards and to their 

common humanity. 

Our philosophies, our religions and our traditions differ widely, but in 
whatever form we may each worship our own conception of supreme power 
and absolute goodness, we one and all, desire to see those ethical and moral 
standards which are implicit in our religion become the touchstone of our behaviour 
in all the wide and human contacts which make up our day-to-day life. 

A Doty And An Obligation 

And in this epic struggle for decent moral standards in the world we 

fight against the godless barbarism and bestiality of our enemies, but we do 
not fight alone. Russia, China, the United States of America, and all the 
Allied nations with their suffering peoples, stand beside us, a great company 
of gallant men and women who will give their all for those things which 

they know to be right and just. Cn the battlefields of Russia and China, in their 
cities and on their farms, millions of our fellow men and women have already given 
their lives that we might live. 

To that great and gallant army of the heroic dead we not only owe a debt of 
gratitude, but we acknowledge a duty and an obligation. 

“To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.” To strive, to seek, to find that 

righteous victory which they died to win, and not to yield to tlutt barbarous 

aggression against which they made their bodies a living wall of resistance. 

It is true that millions have died in those countries, as others have died 
in the crowded streets of our English cities, in our ships upon the high 

seas and fighting in our armies on the land and in the air ; but as each 
has fallen others have crowded forward to take the vacant place and countless 
millions are even now preparing to strengthen and reinforce the effort, to make 
victory sure. 

Plea For United Efforts 

The hour has struck when India herself Us being diiven inexorably by the 
aggression of Japan into the front line of defence in a war which now spreads 
its evil tentacles into nearly every country in the world. 

We shall do our utmost, despite all our heavy commitments elsewhere, 
and the Uniled States of America will lend her great and growing aid as well, 

to assist the Indians in the defence of their country. We ask them to help us 

as we seek to help them. Together we can do much, divided far less. 

Hard and diflicult times surely lie ahead, the path of honour and of 

duty has never been an easy one, and today in those who would follow it to 
its end there must be found a greater courage and determiuation than ever 
before ; but the end is certain as we slow wheels of justice grind out defeat 
for the aggressor nations. 

The vast resources of manufacture of the United States, of Great Britain 
and 01 Russia, luatcVved to tlae unlimited man-power ot t\ve A\\\ed nations, 
can ming out one Teeu\t— tbe final victory, and towards that victory India 
can and must play her part, a part that will give her the proud right '.to full and free 
representaion in the council or the nations when they meet to make the final 
peace which can, if we will it, lead the peoples of the world into a brighter 
and happier future of organised and co-operative freedom. 

The common peoples of tbe world will have opportunities in the world 
re^ttlement such as they have never bad before, and the Indian peoples 
and their leaders must make ready to play their full part in building up the 
new world order. 
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Call To Yonth 

This is the tirae when the youth of the world are called upon to make 
every sacrifice* the ultimate sacrifice of life itself, but through that selfless service 
to humanity they earn the right to take their full share in the shaping of the 
future. Though old heads may be wiser, old hearts cannot have the fire and 

courage of youth — it is that fire and courage which we must summon to the Defence 

of India and to the building up of her freedom when victory is won. 

Risks must be taken, innovations must be tried, and we must climb 
quickly out of the ruts of peacetime habits and customs. A new tempo 

is needed, a new devotion, a more total eflort to finish quickly with the 

horrors of war. 

I have seen that effort being made in the Soviet Union, the wholehearted 
devotion of an entire continent — mose varied in racial origin than India 

itself — and the world has learnt what a great and courageous people 

inspired with the love of their country and of their freedom can achieve. 

I have witnessed, too* the Chinese— ill-equipped, lacking many essential supplies — 
indomitably carrying on their defence year after year and wearing down the 

aggressor who has penetrated deep into th^ir homeland. The cities and towns 
of England have been deeply scarred and her people have suffered as none ever 
before from the concentrated hate of enemy bombing. Their courage and their 

fortitude have thrilled the world. 

Now is the time for India and her people to join their courage, 

strength and their endurance in this great heroic and world-wide army of 

the common people, and to take her part in those smashing blows for victory 

against brutality and aggression which shall for ever free the masses from the age 
long fear and tragedy of poverty and of war. 

Statement At Press Conference 

Addressing a Press Conference held in New Delhi on the 11th April 1942, Bir 
Stafford Grippe said ; 

1 have now received the replies from all the principal parties and communities 
to whom I submitted the draft declaration of His Majest’y Government. 

'J'be negotiations have been prolonged in the case of the Congress only. 
There have been many meetings and a number of formulse and suggestions 
especially upon the question of a Defence Minister. After very lengthy deliberations, 
the outcome of which seemed uncertain from day to day, I received the reply of 
the Congress. 

It made it clear that the Working Committee were not prepared to accept the 
scheme or to enter a national government. 

As a result of this and other answers 1 have had most regretfully to advise 
His Majesty’s Government that there is not such a measure of acceptance of their 
proposals as to justify their making a declaration in the form of the! draft. 

The draft is, therefore, withdrawn and we revert to the position as it was 
before I came out here. Though not quite perhaps to that position. 

'‘Frank And Friendly Spirit*’ 

These discussions and negotiations have been carried on in the most 
frank and friendly spirit on all sides. We have all acknowledged each other’s 
sincerity in the matt^* and although we must for the moment agree to differ, there 
is no bitterness or rancour in our disagreement. 

Sometimes in the heat and excitement of discussion and argument we are apt 
to overlook the area of agreement. 

There is a large and veiy important area of agreement as to the future 
freedom of India. 

I shall be leaving New Delhi on my return journey on Sunday morning. 

1 want first to thank you all for your help and then I want to ask you to 
continue that help — not to me but to India. 

The discussions are over, they will slip back into history and they will leave 
their impress a good, clear, healthy impress which will influence the future. 

But the present and the future press upon us and must be faced. 

India is threatened, all who love India— as I love India and you love India- 
must bend their energies — each in his own way— to her immediate nelp. 

That help cannot come through disciissioDB and differences, it must come by 

J! ^ 1 !a a 




That is your task, there you can help whatever your party or community. We 
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have tried our best to agree — we have failed. Never mind whose fault it is, let 
me take all the blame if that will help in uniting India for her own defence. 

Great Britain will do her utmost. America is doing all she can, and now 
India must devote herself wholeheartedly with total effort in every field of activity 
to defending her soil and to protecting her women and children from those 
ghastly horrors that have befallen her Chinese friends, neighbours. 

You have my best thanks for what you have done to help me, you will have 
my even greater thanks in what you will do to help India. 

Sapru-Jayakar Memorandum 

Sir Tej Bahadur 8apru and Dr. M, i?. Jayakar, in a memorandum presented to 
Sir Stafford Grippe, dated New Delhi, 4th. April 1942, strongly pressed for the inclusion 
of an Indian Defence Member in the Governor-Generars Executive Council and among 
other things asked that the majority required for any decision by a Provincial Legislature 
to adhere or not to adhere to the Union should not be less than sixty-five per cent 
of the Indian members of the lower House present at the meeting at which the 
decision would be taken. The memorandum opposed a plebiscite for the purpose 
and called attention to the necessity for the restoration of popular Governments 
in the Provinces. 

Giving their personal views, Sir Tej Bahadur and Mr. Jayakar said : ‘‘We 
observe from the draft declaration that excepting Clause (E) there is very little 
in the declaration about the change to be introduced in the constitution of the 
Government during the period of the war. It may be that instructions have 
been or may be issued to His Excellency the Viceroy to bring about the necessary 
changes in the composition and the constitution of the Executive Government. 
If any such instructions have been issued, we are not aware of them, but we 
must point out that Indian opinion attaches the greatest importance to the transfer 
of real power in the Central Government at the present moment, and it is 
for this reason that we emphasise the necessity of the complete non-ofiScial 
assumption of Government without the reservation of any portfolio during the 
interim period. 

“We have considered the terms of Clause (E) as originally given to us and 
as subsequently amended by Sir Stafford Grippe. In the amended clause, we find 
it stated that, while His Majesty^s Government must inevitably bear the res- 
ponsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India 
as a part of their world war effort, the task of organising to the full the military, 
moral and material resources must be the responsibility of the Government 
of India with the co-operation of the people of India. We have carefully 
considered the terms of this amended clause, particularly in the light of the speech 
of Sir Stafford Cripps at the Press Conference, a summary of which appeared 
in the Press on the BOth of March, 1942. It is stated therein that Bir Btafford 
Cripps was emphatic that handing over political control and direction of Defence 
in the midst of the war to the Indian Government would be fatal, and further 
that if Indian leaders insisted on absolute control over Defence before accepting 
the scheme, then the scheme would fall through. We realise that the transfer of 
absolute control over Defence at the present juncture, when it is necessary that 
there should be unity of direction and control of military policy, would not be 
in the best interests of England and India. But we fail to see bow this end will 
fail to be achieved by the appointment of an Indian Defence Member, who, we 
presume, will be a man possessed of a due sense of responsibility and would be 
only too willing to accept expert advice and to work in the closest co-operation 
with the War Cabinet. 

"While we appreciate the necessity of unity of policy and control in matters of 
defence, we think, in common with most of our countrymen, that the appointment 
of an Indian Member in charge of Defence, working in close association and 
co-operation with the War Cabinet and willing to accept expert advice, will 
be taken at this stage as an unmistakable token of the reality of the transfer 
of such power and as a symbol of the confidence of His Majesty’s Government 
in the people of his country. We have no doubt that the object of His Majesty’s 
Government is that the people of this country should feel that this is their own 
war, but we feel that the requisite sense of responsibility for the defence of the 
country can best be stimulated by an appeal to their sense of pride and self-esteem 
and by the two countries— England ana India— completely identifying themselves 
with each other in the common causes of defending this country. We strongly 
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)iold that it would be a mistake to ignore the strength of the sentiment of the 
people oil this subject. 

“We desire to state unequivocally that we are stongly in favour of the Indian 
people rendering every possible help in the successful prosecution of the war. 
At the same time, we feel equally clearly that in order to achieve that end, it is 
necessary that, diirinu; the period of the war, there should be an Indian Defence 
Member of the Council of the Governor -General. We are fully aware of the 
arguments to the contrary and we do not wish to overlook or minimise them but 
we feel that the arguments in favour of the adoption of this step are overwhelming. 

“The adoption of an Indian Defence Member will have a peat 
effect on Indian psychology. It will inspire the people with confidence 
and materially help in altering the present mentality of the people 
which in our opinion, is not adequately zealous in the successful prosecution 
of the war. We do not in the slightest degree desire that there should be any 
conflict between his povveis and those of the Commander-in -Chief in technical 
matters or in decisions about the movemeuts or disposition of the troops or 
similar other matteis. We think that the presence of such a Member will, far 
from weakening the military position in India, strengthen it, and the political 
effects of this step will be very wholesome.” 

“Besides, there are, in our opinion, large and inexhaustible resources of 
man-power remaining untapped in the youth of the country, which can be 
mobilised by methods which a Defence Member drawn from the people alone 
can effectively employ. His approach to this store-house of strength will be by 
methods vitally different from those which the British official mind has hitherto 
employed with such little effect. 'I’he successful way in which the people of China, 
Russia and even the small Philippine Islands have resisted the overwhelming 
forces of Japanese aggression, contrasted with the debacle in Malaya, Singapore 
and Rangoon, graphically illustrates the difference between a struggle carried 
on by the people of a countiy under the direction of their own lenders and 
another pursued with the aid of a professional army, guided and directed by 
officers who are drawn from a different race. We venture to suggest that at this 
critical time, when the danger is daily approaching the old-world ideas of keeping 
Indians in the perpetual position of unarmed helplessness and also the feelings 
of distrust and suspicion which have led this policy, should be forthwith ‘.abandoned 
and a new era of hope and confidence inaugurated, leading to a joint effort by 
England and India on terms of mutual reliance and association. It is only 
such an association that would be productive of the maximum effort of this 
country, resulting, eventually, in a victory based on the self-esteem, honour 
and willing sacrifice of a proud people. 

“On all these grounds, we desire strongly to press the inclusion of an Indian 
Defence Member in the Exccutivs Council as otherwise, the declaration, whatever 
its other merits may be, will fail to achieve the object it is intended to serve. 
It should not, in our opinion, be difficult to define the spheres of activity of the 
Defence Member and of the Ooramander-iii -Chief so as to avoid conflict ; nor 
should it be difficult to secure close co-operation and co-ordination between the two. 

The second point to which we desire to advert relates to Clause (E) of 
the proposed declaration. While we recognise the justice of allowing any province 
of British India the liberty of remaining out of the new constitution and of 
retaining its present constitutional position, we are not free from considerable 
dout and anxiety about the wisdom of the further provision which makes it 
possible for another Federal Union being established. Such a Federal 

Union may, in certain conceivable circumstances, be a rival or hostile Union. 
But apart from this, we cannot favour any step which may have the effect 
of breaking up the integiity of the country fostered by a long succession of 
Hindu and Muslim Emperors and a galaxy of Biitish administrators. We 

are convinced that the creation of more than one Union, howsoever consistent 

in theory with the principle of self-determination, will be disastrous to 

the lasting interests of the country and to its integrity and security. 

“In the draft Declaration which has been handed over to us, we do 
not find any indication of the precise majority of votes which will be 
required in a provincial legislature to carry a resolution as to whether the 
province will or will not adhere to the Union, We are, however, of the opinion 
that in a matter of this momentous character, the method of a bare majority 
cannot be adopted, and the majority required for any decision on this question 
should not be less than 65 per cent of the Indian members of the Lower 
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House in which the resolution is^ passed* We do not think that a decision 

in which the Indian population is primarily interested should be allowed to 

be influenced by the votes of European members to whom the question of 
remaining in one Federation or another cannot be ot the same importance 
as it is to the Indian members* 

We are also strongly of the opinion that, once this principle of a prescribed 
majority of votes in a legislature is accepted, it would not only be superflu- 
ous but might easily lead to grave social disorder if resort were to be had 

to the further device of a plebiscite of the adult population of the province* 
We feel that, in the existing circumstances of the country, such a plebiscite, 
howsoever democratic in theory, is bound to lead to seiious consequences 
gravely disturbing peace and tranquillity not only in the province concerned, 
but in other areas to which the contagion may easily spread, leading to 

violent communal or religious conflicts For these reasons, we caiuiot 
conceal our grave concern as to the wisdom and expediency of the provisions 

making it possible for some provinces to combine into a separate Union. 

“We attach importance to the possibility of leaders of Indian opinion 
in the principal communities coming to some mutual agreement before the 
cessation of hostilities—an agreement which may secure and safeguard the 
interests of all minorities by providing for (a) their repiesentation in the 
legislature, (b) in the Government to be established, and (c) reservation 
to them of the fullest liberty iu matters of conscience, religion and culture* 

If the contending parties begin to work together in a common cause during 
the interim period, they will, we hope, learn to appreciate one another’s 

point of view, and a spirit of tolerance and confidence may be generated, 

conducive to a final settlement which will secure tlie position ot the minorities 

in the fullest measure without causing a disruption of the well-established 

integrity of the country. 

“If, however, all attempts during the intervening period to secure 
one Federal Union unhappily fail and the overwhelming wishes of the 

provinces to have separate union are indicated through their legislatures, and 
the evils pointed above of having a separtate Union are prevented or mitigated, 

we have no object ion to the experiment suggested iu the draft declaration 

being made subject, of course, to what we have stated above. 

“Lastly, we desire to call attention to the necessity for the restoration 
in the provinces ot a popular form of Government. There is no reference 

to this question in the draft Declaration, piobably, because it is intended 

to leave it for decision by the new Govern men t which is to be established 
at the Centre. We consider, however, that the rule which at present prevails 
in so many provinces under Section 93 of the Govcinnient of India Act 

should be brought to an immediate end and their administration restored 
once more to popular control. If for the successful working of the Provincial 
Government it should be necessary to establish Coalition Governments, we 
would indeed welcome such an arrangement. 

‘On the other points arising out of the draft declaration of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, we do not wish to say ai^thing more than that we are in general 
agreement with the line adopted by His Majesty’s Government.” 

The Hindu Maha Sabha Memorandum 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha, in a memorandum on 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ proposals, issued from New Delhi on the Ist. April 194i, said : 

’There are several points in the declaration which arc more or less satisfactory, 
but according to the statement unfortunately made by Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
scheme of His Majesty’s Government is to be accepted or rejected in toto. As 
some essential features of the scheme are wholly or partially nnaccef>table to us, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha has no other alternative but to reject the scheme. 

India should not be divided 

“One of the cardinal points in the scheme which Sir Stafford Cripps has put 
forward on behalf of tlie War Cabinet is the right which has been conferred on 
the provinces of British India to keep out of the Indian Union or Federation. 
The basic principle of the Hindu Maha Sabha is that India is one and indivisible* 
Id religious and cultural aspects there has been recognised the fundamental 
unity of India by the Hindus throughout the ages, aud even unity in political 
sphere was an accomplished fact in many periods of this country’s history, 
as 
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Kven during some two centuries of British rule, the political unity of India has 
been recognised and fostered and this has always been claimed by Britain herself 
as her finest achievement. Besides, India has been treated as one political 
and constitutional unit under the Constitution Act of 193). The right to step 
out of the Indian Federation will stimulate communal and sectional animosities. 
The other option given to the non*acceding provinces to set up a rival Pakistan- 
Fedeiation constitutes, in view of such Moslem movements as Pakistan and 
Pathanistan involving thieats of joining bands with Afghanistan and other Moslem 
nations, a seiious menace to India’s security and this may lend to civil war in 
the country. The Hindu Maha Sabha cannot be true to itself and to the best 
interests of Hindu'»t'in (India) if it is a party to any proposal which involves 
the political partition of India in any shape or form. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
therefore has fundamental objections to the proposal. 

Objection to right of non-accession 

“The right of non-accession of any ‘piovince to the ‘Indian Union’ cannot 
be justified on the pnnciple of self-determination, and no such right can be 
imposed by any outside authoiity. India has already been one unitary State, 
and the existing provinces are constituted as administrative units The analogy 
of sovereign States entering into a federation and sin rendering portion of their 
sovereignty for certain common purposes cannot ap])ly to Indian provinces, 

“Accoiding to the scheme of Sir Stafford Ciipps, a treaty will be signed 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Constituent Assembly and such a 
treaty will implement the undertakings given by His Majesty's Government for 
the protection of racial and leligious minorities. In the framing of this treaty 
all parties and sections will have an effective say. Such a treaty ought to 
completely satisfy the miiioiitiefl. If, however, any minoiity is not satisfied with 
the safeguards in the proposed constitutions, then the question of such safeguards 
can be referred to the tribunal of arbitration to be appointed by the 
Constituent Assembly in consultation with disputing parlies. We want to 
take our stand on justice and fairplay and we do not ask for any rights or 

privileges which we are not prepared to extend to an} comraunily. 

Interim arrangements Tague and unsatisfactory 

“The Hindu Maha Babha is not so much concerned with a declaration as 
to the future but the real question is whether England is willing to transfer 
immediately real iiolitical power to India and, if so, to what extent. It notes with 
regret that the scheme which Sir Stafford Cripps has announced is nebulous, 
vague and unsatisfactory with regard to the interim arrangements. The Government 
of India Act of 1935 still maintains the bureaucracy in power with the Governor- 
General and the Governors as their powerful protagonists. But, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, it is essential to transfer real power to Indian bauds 
and to set up conventions whereby Indian Ministers can formulate and 
execute a policy of national defence, including the formation of national militia 

and the arming of the Indian people for the defence of the country. 

“It has b^n the demand of the Hindu Maha Sabha that India should 
be immediately declared an independent nation with free and equal status in 
the Indo British Commonwealth. The declaration promises full national sovereignty 
in the future but the constitutional position and status of India during the 

interim period have not been made at all clear. Particularly in regard to defence, 

the scheme of Hie MajesU’s Government is unacceptable to us. It is urgent 
and imperative that if India is to be an effective partner in the struggle for 
freedom, her defence policy must be determined and her defence arrangements must 
be made on the responsibility of her own Defence Minister enjoying the 
confidence of all sections of the people. The tragic experience of Malaya and 
Burma have demonstrated that apart from the deplorable failure of military 
strategy, the apathy and hostility of the people who were deliberately kept 
unarmed, contributed to the British reverses. The psychology necessary for full and 
willing co-operation in the present war amongst the Indian people cannot be created 
unless and until the defence of India is put in Indian hands. 

Eleetion of eonstitation- making body 

j We note with satisfaction that this scheme provides for a constitution-making 
body for framing the future constitution of India, and that the Constitution 
Assembly may begin its work with the declaration of India's independence. 
But the principle on which it will be constituted is vicious. The constitution-making 
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body will be elected on the basis of the communal award which is not only 
anti-national bnt runs counter to the essential principles of democracy. 

“Unless and until the scheme of His Majesty’s Government is radically altered 
and readjusted on the vital issues mentioned above, the Hindu Maha Sabha cannot 
be a party to its accepteance, inasmuch as the scheme is to be accepted or 
rejected tn toto^ 

The Mualim League Memorandum 

The Muslim League Woiking Committee in a resolution dated New Delhi, the 
11th. April 1942, declared that the Grippe proposals, in their present form, were 
not acceptable. 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League, says the 
resolution, have given their most earnest and careful consideration to the 

announcement made by Mr. Churchill, the Biittsh Prime Minister, in the House 
of the Commons on the 11th of March. 1942, and the Draft Declaration 

of the War Cabinet of His Majesty’s Government regarding the future of India 
and also the interim proposals, during the ciitical period which now faces India, for 
the immediate participation of the leadeas of the principal sections of the Indian 
people in the counsels of their country. 

The Committee appreciate that the British Piime Minister in his pronounce- 
ment. made it clear that the Draft Declaration embodied only the proposal of His 
Majesty’s Government and not their decision, and that they are subject to 
agreement between the main elements in India, thus maintaining the validity 
of the Declaration of the 8th of August 1940. which had promised to the 

Mussalmans that neither the machinery for the framing of the Constitution 
should be set up nor tlio Constitution itself should be enforced without the 
approval and consent of Muslim India. 

'J'he Committee while expressing their gratification that the possibility 
of Pakistan is recognised by implication by providing for the establishment of 
two or more independent unions in India regret that the proposals of His 

Majesty’s Government, embodying ihe fundamentals, are not open to any 
modification and therefore no alternative proposals are invited. In view of 

the rigidity of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard to the 

fundamentals not being open to any modification, the Committee have no alternative 
but to say that the proposals in their present form are unacceptable to them for 
reason given below. 

(1) The Mussalmans, after 25 years’ of genuine efforts for the reconciliation 

of the two major communities and the bitter experience of the failuie of such 

effoits, are convinced that it is neither just nor possible, in the inteiest of peace 
and happiness of the two peoples, to compel them to coDstitute one Indian Union, 
comiosed of the two principal nations — Hinaus and Muslims, which appears to be 
the main object of His Majesty’s Government, as adumbrated in the preamble of 
the Draft Deciaiation, the creation of more than one union being relegated only to 
the realm of leniole possibility and is purely illusory. 

(2) In the Diatt Deciaiation a Constitution-making Body has been proposed 
with the piimary object of creating one Indian Union. 8o far as the Muslim 
League is concerned, it lias finally decided that the only solution of India’s consti- 
tutional pioblem is the paitition of India into independent zones ; and it will, there- 
fore, be unfair to the Mussalmans to compel them to enter such a Constitution- 
making Body, whose main object is the cieation of a new Indian Union. With 
conditions as they aie, it will be not only futile but on the contiaiy may exaceibate 
bitterness and animosity amongst the various elements in the coiintiy. 

Besides, the machinery which has been ])roposed for the creation of the Consti- 
tution-making Body, namely, that it will consist of members elected by the newly 
elected Lower Houses of the eleven Piovinces, upon the cessation of hostilities, as a 
single electoral college by the system of proportional repiesentation, is a fundamen- 
tal departure fiom the right of the Mussalmans, hitheito enjoyed by them, to elect 
their representatives by means of separate electorates which is the only sure way in 
which true representatives of the Mussalmans can be chosen. 

The Constitiition-making Body will take decisions by a bare majority on all 
questions of most vital and paramount character involved in the fiaming of the 
constitution, which is a deparature from the fundameutul principles of justice and 
contrary to constitutional practice so far followed in the \ariouB countries and 
Dominions; and the MussalmaiiB by agreeing to this, will, instead of exercising 
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their right and judgment as a constituent factor, be at the entire mercy of the 
Constitution-making Body, in which they will be a minority of about 25 per cent. 

(3) The right of non -accession to the Union, as contemplated in the Draft 
Declaration, has been conceded, presumably, in response to the insistent demands 
by the Mussalmans for the partition of India, but the method and procedure laid 
down are such as to negative the professed object for, in the draft proposals, the 
right of non-accession has been given to the existing Provinces, which have been 
formed from time to time for administrative convenience and on no logical basis. 

The Mussalmans cannot be satisfied by such a declaration on a vital question 
affecting their future destiny and demand a clear and precise pronouncement on 
the subject. Any attempt to solve the future problem of India by the process of 
evading the real issues is to court disaster. 

In the draft proposals no procedure has been laid down as to how the verdict 

of the Province is to be obtained in favour of or against accession to the one 

Union ; but in the letter dated the 2nd of April from the Secretary of Sir Stafford 
Grippe, addressed to the President of the All-India Muslim League, it is stated that 
“a Province should reach the decision whether or not to stand out of the Union by 
a vote in the Legislative Assembly on a resolution to stand in. If the majority 
for accession to the Union is less than 60 per cent, the minority will have the 
right to demand a plebiscite of the adult male population.” In this connection, it 
must be emphasised that in the provinces, where the Mnssalmans are in a majority 
as in the case of major piovinces of Bengal and the Punjab, they are in a minority 
in the Legislative Assemblies ; and in the Assemblies of Smd and the North-West 
Frontier Piovince, the total number namely 60 and 50 respectively is so small and 
the weightage given to the non-Muslims so heavy that it cun be easily manipulated 
and a aecisioii under such conditions cannot be the true ciiteiion of ascertaining 
the real opinion ot the Mussalmans of those Provinces. 

As regaids the suggested plebiscite in the Provinces in which the Mussalmans 

are in a majority, in the event of the requisite majority not being available in the 

Legislative Assemblies, the procedure laid down is that leference shall be made 
to the whole adult ]^opulation of the provinces and not to the Mussalmans alone 
which is to deny them the inherent right to self-determination. 

(4) With regard to the Indian States, it is the considered opinion of the 
Committee that it is a matter for them to decide whether to join or not to join or 
from a Union. 

(5) With regard to the treaties to be negotiated between the Crown and the 
Indian Union or Unions, the proposals do not indicate as to what would happen 
in case of disagieement on the terms between the contracting parties nor is there 
any provision made as to what would be the procedure when there is a difference 
of opinion in negotiating a revision of treaty arrangements with the Indian States 
in the new situation. 

Complete pictiu:e not available 

With regard to the interim arrangement, theie is no definite proposal 
except the baic statement that His Majesty’s Government desire and invite 
the effective and immediate participation of the leaders of the principal sections 
of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth 
and of the United Nations. The Committee are, therefore, unable to express 
their opinion until a complete picture is available. Another reason why the 
Committee are unable to express their opinion on the interim arrangements 
for particif)ation in the counsels of the country, is that Sir Stafford Grippe 
has made it clear that the scheme goes through as a whole or is rejeeted as 
a whole and that it would not be possible to retain only the part 
relating to the immediate arrangements at the Centre and discard the rest of 
the draft scheme, and as the Committee has come to the conclusion that the 
proposals for the future are unacceptable, it will serve no useful purpose to 
deal further with the question of the immediate arrangements. 

In conclusion, the Committee wish to point out that the position of the 
Muslim I.ieague has been and is that unless the principle of Pakistan Scheme, 
as embodied in the Lahore Resolution dated March, 1940, which is now the 
creed of the All-India Muslim League, namely, ”The establishment of completely 
independent States formed by demarcating geographically contiguous units into 
regions which shall be so Constituted, with such territorial readjustment ta 
may be necessary, that the areas in which the Mufisalmans are numerically in 
a majority, as in the North Western and Eastern xones of India, shall be grouped 
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together to constitute independent States as Muslim free national homelands in 
which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign ; adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards sliall he specifically provided in the Constitution for 
minorities in the above mentioned units and regions for the protection of their 
religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other lights and in- 
terests in consultation with them ; in other parts of India where the Mussal- 
mans are in a minority adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall be 
specifically provided in the constitution for them and other minorities for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with them” is unequivocally accepted 
and the light of the Mussalmans to self-determination is conceded by means of 
a machinery which will reflect the true veidict of Muslim India, it is not possible 
for the Muslim League to accept any proposal or scheme regarding the future. 

The Liberal Federation’s Memorandum 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy. President of the Liberal Federation of India, 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Mr. Navshir Bharucha, Honoiary Secretary 
of the Fedeiation, saw Sir Stafford Grippe on the 2nd. April 1942, and communicated 
to him the following views of the Libeial Federation on the draft declaration : 

The Council of the Liberal Fedeiation has vciy caiefully examined the draft 
declaration brought by Sir Staffoid Ciipps. It welcomes the proposals to make 
India a self-goveining Dominion with the same status and functions as are 

enjoyed by Great Biitain and other membeis of the Cornnionnealth, 

On examination of the different heads of the pioposals, the Council feels 
that the provision giving libeity to any province not to accede to the Indian 

Union is fraught with seiious difficulties and dan^cis. The creation of moie 

than one Fedeial Union in India, having their own separate armies may result, 
in certain conceivable circumstances, in a conflict between them. It would almost 
immediately lead to customs barriers and complicated questions about ports, 
railways, existing public debt, etc., would aiise. Moreover, the weakness of the 

military organisation of the one or the other of the different Unions will seri- 
ously impair the safety and defence of India as a whole. The Council further 

feels that communal feelings whould be further exacerbated in the course of 
a decision about accession or non -accession. 

All these and other considerations and the serious dangers and difficulties, 
should be fully considered befoie His Majesty’s Government finally decide to 
implement tliese proposals. The Council has always been of the view that the 
inteiests of different communities should be adequately safeguarded and that the 
interests of diffeient communities should have proper voice in the governance 
of the country. But the proposals now made so far beyond tlie necebsities of the 
case will seriously affect not only the unity and solidarity of India, but 
her stature and influence in the Common-wealth of Nations. 

One of the effects of the proposals is that the questions whether a province 
accedes to the Union or not will in the last resort be detei mined by a plebiscite, 

unless 60 per cent of the Lower House of the Legislatuie vote for accession. 

The plebiscite vote is to be determined by a baie majoiity. The Council feels 
that the decision of such a momentous question should not be concluded by a 
bale majority but that some minimum percentage, say, at least 55 per cent 
should be prescribed. The Council also sees no reason why women, who are 
entitled to vote for the elections to the Legislatures and can be and are membeis 
of the Legislature, should be denied a vote in the plebiscite. 

With regard to the representation of the Indian States on the constitution- 
making body the Council urges that the people of the States should be given a 
voice in the selection of the representatives of the States on this body. 

An Indian Defence Member essential 

On the subject of Defence, the representation of India on the War Cabinet 
and the Pacific War Gouucil is satisfactory so far as it goes. But this should not 
stand in the way of the appointment of an Indian as a Defence Member, Such 
an appointment will have a tremendous effect in producing the necessary psycho- 
logical reaction, which will bring the Indian people whole-heartedly in the war 
effort. The Council of the Liberal Federation would also urge theBiitish Govern- 
ment to appreciate the fact that totalitarian aggression involves totalitaiian defence 
and that a total war cannot be won unless the Indian nation, as a united politi- 
cal entity, throws itself into this war heart and soul. Malaya, Singapore and 
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Rangoon eerve as grave TPaiiiings as to how, even in modern warfare, techni- 
cal akill alone, without the epontaneouB support of the millions on the ‘Home 
Front’ can achieve little on the militaiy front. It is the considoied opinion of 
the Council that full co*opaaition of the Indian people will not be secured in 
the war effort unless an Indian Defence Member is appointed, 

With regard to the question of reconstituting the Executive Council, the 
Governor-General’s Council should be nationalised, so that by conventions in 
the near future, the Governor-General may assume the position of a constitutional 
head of hie Government. 

States’ People’s Conference Memorandum 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States’ People’s Conference considered 
the proposals of the Biitish War Cabinet as published on March 30, 1942. 

The Standing Committee is naturally interested in all the proposals made 
because of their direct or indirect effect on the futjire of the Indian States, which 
is bound up with the futuie of the icst of India. But the Committee proposes to 
consider only those proposals which directly affect the people of the Indian States, 

‘Jlie Committee has noted that the whole approach to this question on the 
pait of the British Cabinet is vitiated by the extra-ordinary assumption that only 
the British Government and the Ruleis of the States count in the disposal of these 
vital issues. Nowhere is any leference made to the people of the States who 
number 90 odd millions. This would in any event, have been an extiaoidinary 
assumption and proceduie, but in the modern world and in tlie course of the woild 
war that is going on, when so much is repeatedly said about a new older and 
democracy and freedom, such a deliberate omission and ignonng of 90 million 
people is significant of the way the mind of the Biitish Government functions even 
in these times of peiil and disastei. It is an insult to those people and any 
proposals based on such insults, can only be resisted to the uttermost. Jhe only 
alternative to such a couise would be for the States’ people to give up all their 
cherished objectives and dreams and submit indefinitely to an intolerable slavery. 

Based On Unwarranted Assumption 

In these circumstances, it is haidly necessary for the Standing Committee to 
consider these proposals in any detail when they are based on un wan an ted assump- 
tions and premises which can never be accepted. Nevertheless the Committee desires 
to emphasise that these proposals aie utteil> haimful and injurious to the cause of 
freedom both in the States and in India as a whole. 1 he Committee desiies to 
repeat what has been authoiitatively stated befoie that it “cannot admit the light 
of the Rulers of the Indian States or of foreign vested interests to come in the way 
of Indian freedom. Sovereignty in India must lest with the people within the 
States or in the piovinces and all other interests must be subordinated to their 
vital interests.” 

To treat the so-called treaties between the British Government and the Eulers 
of Indian States, as a justification for the political fragmentation of India in 
opposition to or ignoring the opinion of the people of the States, is a position 
wholly untenable in the modern woild. It must be remembered that only 30 
or 40 States have such treaties and that in the making of these treaties the 
States people had no hand. These treaties were made long ago in circumstances 
which no longer exist. It is intolerable that these ancient treaties should be 
made to come in the way now of political and economic advance on the part of 
the people. 

Establishment of Responsible Government 

The States’ People’s Conference holds as its fundamental objective that the 

E resent States system in India must be ended and responsible government should 
e established in the States. It holds with the Indian National Congiess that 
”Poorna Swaraj or complete independence which is the objective of the Congiess, 
is for the whole India inclusive of the States ; for, the integiity and unity 
of India must be maintainrd in fiecdom as it is being maintained in subjection.” 

The Indian States svstem lepieeeuts an order which has ceased to exist all 
over the world and wnich is a denial of both national and peisonal freedom. 
It BuffeiB from not only the aiitociatic personal Government of the Ruler but 
also from the direct and indiiect intei vention and contiol of iiresponsible British 
authority. It thus siiffeis, as has fuquentl^r been pointed out in the past by high 
Biitish officeip, from the evils which inevitably flow from this cxtiaordinaiy 
aiiangement. In some ways it repiesents a system far worse than that of fascism 
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Ap^ainst which the present war is said to be waged. Tt is the people of the 
States and not their Rulers of the British suzerain authority that stand for 
democracy. 

In the proposals under consideration no reference whatever is made t® the 
internal demociatisation of the States. It is stated there that the States will have 
the option at two stages to join the rest of India. First, in the drafting of a 

constitution ; secondly, in accepting membership in the Indian Union. At 
neither stage is there any reference to the people of the States and only the 
Rulers are supposed to decide these vital questions which aflfecjt the people. The 
people of the States demand the right of self-determination at every stage 

through their elected representatives and any decision made with reference to 
them can have no binding effect of them. 

Perpetuating British Dominion 

In the event of the Rulers of the States keeping out of the Union, it would 
appear that British Paramountcy is intended to continue together with all the 

other evils that present. It has been stated that foreign British armed forces may be 
stationed in the States to give effect to tins paramountcy. In present circum- 
stances, when both the States and the rest of India are under Biitisli control, 

this however undesirable, is a feasible pioposition.. But in the event of the rest 
of India forming an independent Union, the stationing of foieign forces in the 
States will create new problems affecting bfith the safi'ty of the States and that 
of the Indian Union. Questions will inevitably mise as to how these foreign 

forces can move from one State to anotlier thiough independent territory. As a 
result a large number of British Colonial teriitoiies calling themselves Indian 
States will be created owing ultimate allegiance to a foreign power. Such a 
development can only lead to continuous conflict and instability. 

The Standing Committee, therefore, rejects and condemns these proposals 
put forward on behalf of the British War Cabinet in regard to the States, 

'file whole scheme is a complete negation of the avowed war-aims of the British 

Government and would appear to b'' an attempt to consolidate the British Colonial 
domination in large parts of India and to maintain autocratic rule in the States. 
The Committee declares that nothing short of full self-determination and the 
right to frame the constitution of the States as well as to participate in the Cons- 
tituent Assembly for all India thiongh their elected representatives, can be 
accepted or can meet the requirements of the situation. 

Congress Support urged 

The Standing Committee respectfully diaws the attention of the Indian 
National Congress towards all these resolntioiis and statements of policy that 
have emanated from its executive from time to time with regard to the Indian 
States, and trusts that the Congress will accept any constitutional scheme for 
India in which the right of self-determination for the people of the States has 
not been conceded on par with British India and in which provision is not made 
for the same democratic, political and economic rights as for the people of the 
provinces. 

The Standing Committee calls upon the people of the States to strengthen 
their respective organisations in order to biing f)rea8ure upon their Rulers for 
the fulfilment of their demands and to be picpared for all tlie eventualities that 
will necessarily arise in the course of such awakening. 

Momin Conference Memorandum 

The Committee of the All-India Momin Conference adopted a resolution at 
New Delhi on the 8th. April 1942, declaring that the Cripps proposals fall short 
of the aspirations of the Muslim masses and are not acceptable unless modified. 

The Committee firmly believes that the solidaiity, integrity and unity of India 
are vitally essential for the common good of the Indian people and es]>ecially in 
the best interests of the Muslims of India. The Committee cannot, however, lose 
sight of the fact that a section of the Muslims is against the introduction of a 
single unitary system of government in this country apprehending such a s^fstem 
to Be detrimental to the interests of the Muslims residing in the Muslim majority 
provinces. But the Committee, being conscious of the fact that the fear and appre- 
hensions of such Muslims are the outcome of the mutual distrust and suspicion 
of the communities inhabiting this country, has full belief that such communal 
dissensions and animosities as exist at present will completely disappear with 
establishment of full self-rule in India. 
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The Committee liolds that the proposal relating to the option given to the 
provinces to keep out of the propos^ Indian Union has been ingeniously devised 
inasmuch as its practical effect would inevitably be to create several ‘Ulsters’ 
within India. 

The Committee opines that the constitution-making body, as envisaged by the 
proposals, would reflect the oj>inion of only 10 per cent of the inhabitants of India 
and can, therefore, liardly be called a democratic body. 

Stiossing the need tor transfer of control of India’s Defence to Indians, the 
Committee declares that the masses must be made to feel that this war is being 
fought in the interest of India and tliat it is their own war. 

SUGGESTED CHANGES 

The Committee considers that the proposals are absolutely unsatisfactory and 
fall short of the aspirations of the Muslim masses and regards them as quite 
unacceptable unless they are modified in the manner suggested below : 

1. that no province be allowed to keep out of the Indian Union unless the 
scheme of one single Indian Union were given a fair trial for full ten years; 

2. that instead of allowing the existing Lower House of the Provinces to 
nominate representatives to the constitution-making body, provision be made to 
constitute that body by electing its members by means of adult franchise; 

X that the control of the Defence of India be forthwith transferred entirely 
into Indian hands; and 

4. that the peoples of the Indian States be given the right to elect representa- 
tives to the constitution-making body. 

The Depressed Classes’ Views 

“The proposals which Sir Stafford Gripps placed before us, as settled facts, 
if accepted by us, would undoubtedly place us under the yoke of our oppressors 
and blood and tears would be our lot for ever'*, said Rao Bahadur M. C. Bajah, 
M, L. A., in a statement to the Press, issued from Poona on the a2nd. April 1942, 
expressing his views on th^ proposals of Sir Stafford Ciipps. 

Continuing, Rao Bahadur Rajah says that the Depressed Classes do not view 
favourably the proposal of His Majesty’s Government to set up a Constituent 
Assembly as the constitution -making body inasmuch as in this caste-ridden and 
sect-ridden country the Depressed Classes will have absolutely little or no chance, 
through such an electoral college as envisaged in the proposal, of returning genuine 
representatives of the community to the constitution-making body. It will only aid 
the Congress Party to secure a fully packed gatheiing in such a body. 

“If the portfolio of Defence is also to be handed over to the Indians, that 
will be the last instrument placed in the hands of the (’ongress by His Majesty s 
Government to emasculate and strangulate the Depressed Classes politically** 
he adds. 

Proceeding Rao Bahadur Rajah says, “Ninety per cent of India’s wealth is 
reported to be her agiicultural produce and 90 per cent of India’s tillers of the 
soil are the Depressed Classes. I feel that it is my duty to point out that India 
will march onwards to its promised goal, that it will progress forward to the extent 
to which its least favoured community, the Deiuessed Classes, march onward and 
progress. It is, therefore, necessary that if any further power devolved upon the 
Congress or the Muslims, it should be so devolved that the interests of all classes, 
however small, should be very carefully protected and safeguarded and their aspira- 
tions nourished and not smothered.” 

Concluding, Rao Bahadur Rajah sounds a note of warning that no arrange- 
ment which the British Government might enter into with the Congress and other 
political parties without the consent of the Depressed Classes would be binding 
on the community and that if any such airangement was made it would be 
strongly resented and stoutly resisted with all the means at their command. 

Moderate Sikhs’ Memorandum 

On the invitation of Sardar Kirpal singh Majithia, a meeting of Moderate 
Sikhs of the Punjab was held at Amritsar on the 6th April 1942 at Majithia House, 
Sardar Jodh Singh, Principal of the Khalsa College, presiding. Over 150 Sikh 
leaders including Sardar Buta Singh, a member of the Council of State, were 
present. 

After four hours’ discussion the meeting adopted a number of resolutions 
demanding that all portfolios including that of Defence be transferred to Indians, 
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that a represen tivo government owing allegiance to the Crown and including at 
least one Sikh be established at the centre, that seeess on of provinces should not 
be allowed, and that there should be joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
minorities including Sikhs. 

A memorandum on these lines was submitted through Sardar Kirpal Singh 
Majthia. 

Cripps Explains Breakdown in Commons 

In the House of Commons on the 28th April 1942 Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy 
Seal, opened the debate on his mission to India. He said that he did not think that any 
one in this country need regret that the proposals for the solution of the problem 
of Self-Government for India were put forward. No one blamed His Majesty’s 
Government for the failure to reach an agreement. 

Sir Stafford Cripps added: *‘I do not believe it is possible to find under the 
existing circumstances a fairer solution of the problem than the Government’s 
declaration.” 

Sir Stafford spoke as follows : 

“When it was announced that I was to go to India with the Cabinet’s propo- 
sals, this House was good enough to express its hopes that the mission might 
have a successful conclusion. 'Jhat hope, was, I know, re-echoed by the great 
mass of the British T>eople, by the Dominions and by a multitude of friends in 
Britain, India, the United States and elsewhere. Unfortunately, events have brought 
disappointment to these hopes, but I do not think anyone in this country need 
feel regretful that the proposals were put forward or need blame the "British 
Government for the unfortunate fact of the failure to reach an agreement. 

“Our Sincerity op purpose Demonstrated” 

“I should like to emphasise, at the outset, what I fear may prove rather a 
lengthy account of my mission, that, in my view, nothing but good will result 
both from the fact that the proposals were made and from the almost eqiually 
important fact that the War Cabinet sent one of its own members to discuss 
them in India with the leaders of Indian opinion (cheers) This method of presen- 
tation of the proposals has, I believe, demonstrated our sincerity of purpose 
(cheers). 

“Let me say a word or two regarding the background to my visit. 
Undoubtedly, the moment was a difficult one and a number of people have made 
comment on it It is a pity that something on the same lines was not done 
earlier.” 

‘‘There is much in the relationship of this country to India that could be 
criticised, analysed and argued about. But I do not propose to embark upon any 
such argument, as it is far more profitable, I believe, to spend the time available 
in an examination of the present and future rather than in an attempt to allot 
blame for the past. It is a task we can very well leave to the historian. 

“Moment Chosen a Difficult One” 

“The moment chosen was a difficult one for three main reasons. First, because 
of the imminent approach of the enemy to India’s shores. Japanese forces, by 
land and sea and air, were almost at the gates of India, and in such circumstances, 
many things that might have been usefully discussed and negotiated in more 
peaceful times could not be dealt with, because there was the overriding need 
to do everything in our power to carry out our duty to defend India from a 
foreign invader. Second, owing to the events in the Far Eastern theatre of war, 
accompanied by highly skilled, though grossly misleading, propaganda from A^is 
sources, an atmosphere of defeatism and anti-British sentiment was showing 
itself in certain sections of Indian opinion. Indians too, were uncertain of the 
future, and of the British Government’s view as to what that future should be. 
Third, with the approach of Self-Government or Dominion Status as a reality, 
communal differences of view as to the form of government suitable for the 
future in India had tended to become more definitely crystallised ; and, especially 
the idea of two separate Indias, which even two years ago was little more than a 
vague vision of certain extremists, had come to be a definite and accepted 
programme of the most powerful Muslim political organisation. There were, 
of course, other factors in the situation, but these were the principal ones, which 
increased the difficulties of obtaining any general understanding among the Indian 
peoples. 

33 
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British Government’s Objective 

“It was the need for a clarification of the situation and for consolidation of 
Indian opinion in a favourable direction that impelled tlie British Government to 
decide that some positive steps must bo taken and taken quickly. The British 
GovernmenPs objective and hope was that we mii;ht use these very difficulties to 
brinp; together all the main leaders of Indian opinion for the double purpose of 
solving India’s future and reinforcing her defence against the invader tlireatening 
her shores. To accomplish this, two things were necessary, first, to give a clear, 
unequivocal promise regarding the future; second, to address "an invitation to the 
various communal and political sections ol Indian opinion to come together on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council for the immediate i)rosecution of the war in India. 
This invitation would have to be made upon tlie basis of tlie offer regaiding the 
future stituB of India. In the circumstances of the communal situation in 
India at the present time, it must be borne in mind that the furure is inevitably 
linked with the present. I am confident that no mcie temporary arrangements 
could have been reached without some exposition of our futuie intentions. 

“Had we ttttemj)ted to deal only with the present we should immediately 
have been met with the demand for a clarificalion regaiding the futuie. 'I'he diffi- 
culty of the communal situation has recently been emphasised by Mr. Gandhi in an 
article in the Harijan of April 19 where he makes the following statement. “The 
attainment of Independence is impossible until we have solved the communal 
tangle. We will never tackle this piohlem so long as eithei oi iioth parties think 
Independence will or can come without any solution of the tangle. There are two 
ways of solving what has almost become iusoluble -the royal way of non-violence 
or the way of violence.” 

Conflicting Demands 

“The British Government also had to deal with certain definite and often 
conflicting demands voiced by various leaders of important sections of Indian 
opinion. The Congress was known to liave demanded lepeatediy Independence for 
India and a Constituent Assembly which should devisv* the new constitution for 
the Indian people, and perhaps the most impoitaiit of all, a single Indian Govern- 
ment for the whole of India, British India and Indian States together, 'fhe Mus- 
lim League, on the other hand, had adopted, as the main plank of its piogiamrae, 
the demand for Pakistan -a territory made up of that lather vague congene of 
areas in which Muslims are in a majority. The more dispersed, but still important 
minority of the Depressed Classes desired specific piotection against the adverse 
effect of the casts system, while the Sikhs, that brave fiiihting race (checis) who 
have done and are doing so much to help Biitain in the defence of India, desired 
some form of protection against majoiity rule by anothei community. 'J'here were 
many other minorities, religious, racial or social, who equally asked for special 
treatment, either along the lines of that already accoicled iindei the 19. io Act or 
upon some more generous scale. Then, outside Biitish IihIi.i, weie the Princes and 
their peoples, some Piiuces having special treaty rights aiming, in many cases, over 
a cental y ago.” 

“Among these conflicting claims it was necessary for the British Government 
to attempt to lay down some method whereby the Indian \)eoi»le could determine 
their own future— a method that would be acceptable to as manv shades of opinion 
as possible. It was, ofconise, wholly consistent with the whole tiend of earlier 
declarations, that if all sections of Indian opinion could agree upon some alterna- 
tive method of Self-Determination, there would be no diffi<*ulty regarding its accep- 
tance by the British Government. But in the past, when it had been left to the 
Indian communities to agree upon some manner of deciding their fntuie. the 
Biitish Government had been accused of relying upon the impossibility of an 
agreement \u order to perpetuate their own domination over India. It was there- 
fore, necessary to devise a scheme wheieby the lefusai of a laige minority’ to co- 
operate would not hold up the majority in their demand fur Self-(h)verument. 

Clauae relating to Interim Period 


“So much for the considerations noon which that part of the draft Declara- 
tion dealing with the future constitution of India was based and wliich resulted lu 
the form in which it was made before the Indian leaders and In wlvlclv It anneaTs 
T**.® part of the draft. Declaration was to deal 

with the immediate period before the new constitution could come into beine It 
was left in vague and general terms, but subject to one vital and precise reserva- 
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tion. The reason for this form was that it was desired to leave open for discus- 
sion the way in which participation by Indian leaders in the councils of their 
country, of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations, to use the words of the 
document, could be made most effective and immediate. The single express reserva- 
tion was as to Defence, and 1 shall return to that point in detail since it was one 
of the difficulties which arose dining my discussions in Delhi. 

“Let me, now, say a woid as to the manner of conducting these discussions. 
I was most anxious that there should be no suspicion, whatever, that the British 
Government were hand-picking those whom I saw and consequently I asked the 
main organisations themsflves to appoint those they wished to meet me. This they 
did, and they mostly expiessed the wish that 1 should not interview any other 
than those of their Working Committees (laughter). Certain individuals I did see, 
such as Mr. Gandhi, Sir 'i'cj Bahadur Saprii, Mr. Joshi, Mr. Jayakar, the present or 
past Prime Ministers of all Provincial Governments, the Governois, and lastly 
but by no means least, members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Indeed, it 
was to this latter body that I first disclosed the details of the draft Declaration 
immediately upon my ariival in India and after seeing them, each one individually. 
It was to the same body that I first announced the failure of the agreement. The 
British Government are fully aware of the service that has been done by the 
members of the Viceioy’s Executive, and especially by those Indians, who have 
repiesented the inteiests of their peoples in that body. For that reason, I consi- 
deied it necessary to go fiist and last to them. 

Indian Press Both helpful and Fair 

“As the House knows, T kept the diaft Declaration from publication for the 
first week of my stay in Deihi in order that during that period I might submit 
to all the piincipal Indian lepieseniative leaders personally. It then became clear 
that its contents were becoming generally known, and it was considered better that 
it should be published and this was done. The Indian Pi ess were both helpful 
and fair in that they gave the fullest publicity to all I said to them in Press con- 
ferences, while of course ex])r€Bsiiig ♦heir own views, often very forcibly. 

‘Jt is worthy of note that tlie skilful and analytical minds of the Indians some- 
times lead them to seek out and emphasise every point as to which there may be 
doubt or as to which there may be disagreement, while they are apt to pass over 
points as to which there is agreement. This, sometimes, gives an appearance of 
much more keen and concentiated opposition than in fact exists. On the funda- 
mental vital facts of their Self-Government and their feelf-Deteimination there was, 
I believe, no single case of disagreement, not excluding representatives of the Euro- 
pean community whom I saw twice. Disagreement came upon the way in which 
Self-Determination should be oxeicised, and upon the transitory provision for the 
Government of India until the new constitution could come into force. 

A Legacy of the Past 

“It must always be rcmembeied that the one legacy of the past is the unwil- 
lingness of any consideiable section of Indian opinion to accept any British offer 
unless the offer was also accepted by at least one of the two principal bodies— -the 
Congress and the IMuslim League. The state of internal opinion is such that, 
unless there is to be a laige nieasuie of acceptance of an offer, no minority cares 
to lay itself open to the accusation of being the creature of British Imperialism. It 
was, therefore, to be anticipated and we did anticipte that there would either be 
general acceptance or general rejection of the draft Declaration. 

“Befoie I pass to particular matteis around which discussions developed, I 
mnst make cleai one othei matter relating to the negotiations. When I was sent 
to India by the War Cabinet, T was giieii full authority to arrive at a settJewcnt 
within the teinis of the diaft Dcclaiation. Its essentials had to bo maintained — 
a matter which I nny«clf rcj:aided hb of impoitance ae it uas the one and only way 
in which geiifiul, discuisive and endless discnsBioiis could be avoided But, I alone 
was lesponsible for what was put forwnid fo Indian leadeiB by way of explanation 
and amplificatjon of the detail a in the draft. 

‘T naturally maintained close contact with the Viceroy. We met, in fact, 

tsAnei e\ofte 'Wv, 

the responsWnVity for what was done was mine, not iheus. There wae a tendency 
in some Indian quarters to suggest that they were responeibie for the difliculticB 
over Defence. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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*^There is perhaps one other person to whom I should refer to avoid any 
misunderstanding since his name has been somewhat bandied about in the Press. 
It so happened by coincidence that while I was in New Delhi, the Economic 
Mission arrived from the United States, headed by Colonel Louis Johnson, 
representing directly in that matter. President Roosevelt. He was entertained 
by the Viceroy on his first arrival, and while he was there, one of the Congress 
leaders asked to see him. Alter consulting the Viceroy and in accordance 
with the latter’s advice, he saw Pandit Nehru and in a most helpful conversation 
ascertained what at the time seemed to be the difficulties in the way of 
settlement. I also called upon Col. Johnson by way of courtesy on his arrival, 
and gave him as accurate a picture of the situation as 1 could. Thereafter, 
at my suggestion and in accordance with his own personal desire to be 
of any assistance he could, he had other interviews of great help in clarifying 
the situation. At no time did he act otherwise than in a purely personal capacity, 
and he like two or three of my good Indian fiiends, merely did his best 
to give what help he could. I am personally most grateful to him and 1 am sure 
the Congress leaders aie similaily so. But, 1 wish to make it abundantly clear 
that there was no question of Ameiican intervention, but only the personal help of 
a very able and pleasant American citizen. 

Congress Attitude to Dominion Status 

'‘Let me now come to the difficulties that arose. These were mostly 
concentrated into my discussions and correspondence with the Congress leaders. 
The Muslim League did not deliver me their objections until after they 
knew the result of my negotiations with the Congiess. Questions outside the 
Congress objections which were raised by other sections 1 will deal with separately. 

"The difficulties fell under thiee heads, which will be observed from 

a perusal of the final resolution of the Congiess and the letter from the 

Congress President in the White Paper. The first were those related to 

the method of determining the new Constitution, the second those relating 
to Defence and the third those relating to the general form of the interim 

government. 

'*Bo far as the first category was concerned there were three objections. 
The first to the use of the word 'Dominion’ and its definition in the opening 

paragraph of the draft Declaration. This was not a matter of prime importance. 
The Congress claim has been for Independence and they weie afraid that their 

followers would attach undue importance to the apparent limitations included 
in the definition, although, I think, the leaders themselves appieciated the added 

words in Clause C of the diaft Declaration which leads : The Treaty will not 
impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide in 

future its relationship toother Member-States of the British Commonwealth.' 1 think 
these words were accepted as making it perfectly cleai that India could, in fact, 
leave the British Commonwealth of Nations should the Indian Government under 
the new constitution so desire it. 

Provinces and Bight of non-accession 

“The second objection was the most substantial one. It was as to the right 
of noQ-accession of the provinces after the new constitution had been decided by 
the constitution-making assembly. I would ask members to study the two 
resolutions of the Congress and the Muslim League and then to look at the draft 
Declaration. They will, I think, come to the conclusion that the draft Declaration 
does no more than what Mr. Gandhi and other Congress lerders have constantly 
stated that they were prepared to do— that is keep open the issue of Pakistan— 
and they also, I am sure, realise that the scheme of the draft Declaration is as 
fair a compromise as possible between two extieme views. It was the British 
Government’s duty to try and get an agreement by compromise, and not give 
either party all they wanted and then force it upon the other. I do not personally 
believe it possible to find, under existing circumstfinces, a fairer solution of the 
problem— a solution which aims at and provides for a single United India but 
which admits, if in the last resort parties cannot agiee upon a foim of constitution 
enabling them to work together, that the Muslims must be allowed, in those 
provinces where they can get a majority of the whole electorate, to vote those 
provinces out of the Union 

*T should add one word of explanation regarding the proposal made for 
effecting this non -accession, and which does not appear in the document itself. 
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The only ultimate test must be the wish of the actual majority of the adult male 
population of the province — that is to say, by a plebiscite. But it was not uecessary 
to go to the trouble of a plebiscite where the result is a foregone conclusion. It 
was, therefore, suggested that every province should pass in its Lower House a 
formal vote of accession to the new Union, but if a minority of 40 per cent or 
more were against accession, then the minoiity should have the light to challenge a 
plebiscite, which should determine the matter by a simple majoiily. I desire to 
emphasise once again that the whole scheme was no rigid unchanging plan since 
it was expressly open to Indian communities to agiee among themselves on a 
better alternative. 

Position of Indian States 

*^The third and last objection was as regards the position of Indian States. 
The Congress has now, for manV years, interested itself in the lot of the people in 
the Indian States and has declared that, in any new Constitution, the people, as 
distinct from their autociatic Rulers, must have a say. 'I'hey, therefore, protested 
not against the Indian States coming into the conBtitution>making authority, but 
against their representatives being nominated by the Rulers and not elected by the 
people. Unfortunately, in my view, representative institutions have not yet developed 
in a great majority of the Indian States, which must be dealt with as they are, 
if they are to be brought into the constitution-making anihority— and that participa- 
tion, I believe, every one desires including most of the Stales' Ruleis themselves. 

“If there was a machinery in the States wheieby popular representatives 
could be chosen, the British Government would be only too pleased. Already, a 
small beginning has been made in some States by the more enlightened Rulers and 
their Dewans. I am certain this House would wish the British administration in 
India to do all it can to encourage and expedite that development. But, for ihe 
moment, we can only deal with the situation as it exists historically. I need not 
trouble the House with all the complexities of the present constitutional position so 
far as the Indian States are concerned since, under the draft Declaration, the 
position would have been altered only so far as alteration was necessaiy to adjust 
the economic relationships of the new Indian Union or was caused by the action of 
the Indian States themselves in joining the new Union. 

“However, none of these three differences with the Congress Working Com- 
mittee would have been decisive of a negative result. For, though objecting and 
registering their protest, the Congress and the Muslim League and other bodies, 
such as, the Hindu Mahasabha, would have been prei)ared to co-operate, upon the 
immediate situation, despite the making of a declaration by the Biiiish Government 
and that is probably the most one can expect under the ciiciimstances. It would, 
in fact, have meant a solution, for the Self-Determination laid down in the drah 
would then have held the field with finality, subject only to the various communities 
and bodies in India arriving at some alternative method by agieement. 

Minorities other than Muslims 

“There is one other matter with regard to the futuie to which I must refer. 
That is the position of the minoiities such as the Deiiressed Classes, the Sikhs, 
Indian Christians and others. Each wished not unnaturally to have some special 
specific measure of protection included to cover its own case. But once Self- 
Determination has been promised to India, as proposed in the draft Declaration, 
it would be impossible for any British Government to impose terms in the new 
Indian Constitution. To do so would be a negation of Self-Deteiinination. We 
have, however, in the past given undei takings to these minoiities but in none of 
these cases other than that of the Muslims could these promises be dealt with by 
such device as non -accession. The minorities are not sufiiciently localised or self- 
contained even in the case of the Bikhs, to make that possible, assuming that, 
upon other grounds, it was desiiable. Borne othei solution theiefoie had to be 
found. I have not the slightest doubt that these minorities, all of whom would 
have been represented in the constitution-making body, in accordance with their 
strength under the Communal Awaid, would have obtained ample piotectiou under 
the constitution from the majority. Indeed, the forces operating within the constitu- 
tion-making body would have tended, very much, in faiour of the minorities. 
But in view of our pledges we could not leave tliej minunties to lely upon this 
alone. We therefore, inserted an express clause as to the Tieaty coyeiing minoiity 
protection which will be found in Paragraph 2 of the draft Declaiation. 

**1 should like to record here that neither the Congress nor the Muslim 
League expressed the slightest objection to this method of treating this subject. 
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Minorities themselves were, of course, unable to say at this stage what form of 
protection they wished for, since until the toim or the new constitution is 
known, nobody can state how within that form the minorities can best be protected. 
That would have had to be a inattci for negotiation when the main lines of 
the constitution have been decided upon. The minorities were all, 1 think, anxious 
to come into a temporal y Government had it been formed under the terms of the 
draft Declaration despite their criticism of the scheme as a whole as lacking 
more specific protection for their own interests. 

Defence control 

“I now pass to the second category of objection— -that relating to Defence. 
This is a matter which is far moie complicated than might appear on the face of 
it, and wheieon there was a distinct division of opinion amongst Indians 

themselves. Upon one thing, theie was, I think, piactical unanimity, and that 
was the actual technical conduct of the wai in India and the control of the armed 
forces foi the fighting purposes must lemain under the British Commandei-in> 
Chief. Kveiy one realised that that was mere common-sense. So, there was no 
difficulty regarding it. The difference of opinion came when the responsibilities 

af the Government of India as apart from those of the British Government 
were consideied. Tiiese lattei — that is the direct responsibilities of the British 
Government — would have been quite satisfactorily dealt with by having a 
representative Indian on the War Cabinet and the l^acific Council, both of 

which posts weie offered to Indian leaders. It was first sought to claiify the 
position as between the Biitish Goveinmeut's direct responsibilities and those 
of the Government of India by rewarding the final draft of Clause K into 

the from in which it now appeals in the White Paper : ‘During the ciiiical 

g eiiod which now faces India and until the new constitution can be flamed, the 
iiitish Government must inevitably bear lesponsibility for and retain the control 
and duection of the defence of India as part of their woild war effort. But 
the task of oiganising to the full the military, moial and material resources 
of India must be the responsibility of the Government of India with the co-opeiation 
of the {leoples of India.’ It was thought by those words to define as cleaily as 
possible the division of responsibilities between the Bxitisb Government and tlie 
Government of India. But, theie is another cross division of lespoiisibilities, much 
more difficult to define or separate out. 

“The House will appreciate that, since the last war, the Commander* in -Chief 
in India has also held the post of Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and his actual function and activities are divided between the two posts 
he holds. In fact, the Defence Becietaiiat and the Defence Department and staff 
are, from the mere fact that they have a common chief, all interlinked and inter- 
dependent in such a way as to make anything like a complete detailed separation 
of the functions of the Com m an der-in- Chief from those of the Defence Minister a 
very long and complicated matter, and one which, if it was attempted at such a 
critical moment at this, would throw into chaos the whole Defence organisation 
in India, 

Formula Evolved as regards Defence Member 

“Neveitbelesp, I took the vjew'— and the Viceroy and the Commander-in 
Chief agreed—it will be difficult for rejnesentative Indians on the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive to rouse the people of India to their defence, unless they could say with justice 
that at least some pait of I efence was the responsibility of a representative Indian 
and BO of the Indian peoples. That was the point which was stressed by practically 
every one I iutei viewed including the Europeans. It was in an attempt to over- 
come this very real difficulty that I spent a good deal of my time at New Delhi. 
Vaiious suggestions weie made and several foimula tiled, until eventually one was 
woiked out which became the final suggestion and is the only one with which 1 
need now deal. It will be found on Page 8 of the White Paper. Its object was 
quite simple, to allocate to the Commander-in-Chief, as War Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive, all administrative functions under the Government of India 
for the vital and efficient cairying on of the war— that is the relations of his 
Geneial Htaff, Naval Htaff and Air Staff, whilst at the same time leaving to a 
representative Indian other functions of Defence, roughly corresponding to the list 
on page 8 ot the White Papei under the heading. Annexe 1, together with a num- 
ber of other very important functions, examples of which are given in Annexe 2 
and which would in fact have made the new Defence Department one of the largest 
of ail departments in India. 
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‘The House will, of course, realise that numerous other aspects of Defence, 
such as, Civil Defence, Communications, Labour, etc., are already in the hands of 
Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council and would have continued so, although 
peraonages might have been changed, it was impossible for the British Government 
to go further with safety (cheeis) and no risk could be taken at such a moment as 
the present on so vital and immediate a matter as the defence of India. Moreover 
1 do not believe that the minorities, who contain some of the finest fighting ele- 
ments in India, such as, the Panjabi Muslims and the iSikhs (cheers), would have 
consented at this stage to any further devolution of Defence responsibilities. This 
question did not actually arise, and the British Government were not able to go 
further. Fiom the attitude of these minorities, I am confident they would not 
have consented to any further transfer in this field. I believe that this latest 
formula might have gained acceptance and at one moment, the Indian public seemed 
to think that a satisfactory solution had been found. 1 feel pretty sure, had the 
Congress leaders been able to accept finally the draft Declaration and enter the 
new Government, they would, upon the question of Defence, have been able to rally 
their Indian followers behind them. But it was not upon this issue that the final 
break came, though it was no doubt to some undefined extent involved in the 
breakdown. 

Form of Interim Government 

‘The final question which was raised at my last and long meeting with the 
President of the Congress and Pandit Nohru, was as to the form of the temporary 

Government that migiit be in power until the end of the war and the coming into 

operation of the new constitution. I nad, from the outset, made it clear to those 
whom I saw that it was not possible to make any constitutional change, except of 
the most insignificant kind, prior to the new constitution coming into operation as 
a result of the labours of^the constitution-making assembly. This fact had been 

accepted by everyone without discussion as it was obvious, that it was a practical 
impossibility to start upon the discussion and framing of a new constitution at the 
present time. And, if such a di8(!U8sion had been practicable and had been em- 

baiked iU)on, it would have occupied many months during which nothing could 
have been done by way of forming a new Government. Not only so, but any such 
alteration now would have been thought to prejudge the situation under the new 
constitution and would undoubtedly liave met with opposition for that rtuson. Any 
such step, therefore, as lecasting the constitution at the present time, was admit- 
tedly out of question. This was made quite clear in my letter to the Piesident of 
the Congress, dated Ajiril 7, where I said : ‘As the Working Committee have fully 
understood, it is impossible to make any change in the existing constitution during 
the period of hostilities. 

Cabinet anxious to make a reality of the offer 

“At the same time, the Biitish Government weie most anxious to make a 

reality of the offer under Clause (e) in any way practicable and consistent with the 

existing constitution. It was always possible, in such circiirastance, by mutual 
understanding, with co-operation on both sides, to do much, especially when all are 
intent upon a common object so vital and all-embracing as the defence of India. 
Questions os to the formation of a new (government, how members of the Viceioy’s 
Executive should be treated, how the business therein should be conducted, weie 
of course essential matter for the Viceroy who had to carry on the Government 
of India and not for me as a member of the War Cabinet on a visit to India. I, 
therefore, told the Congress leaders that the general principle of paiticipation or co- 
operation was laid down in paragraph (e) of the Declaration, which stated that the 

British Government desired to invite the immediate and effective participation of 
the leaders of the principle sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their 
country, but the exact nature of its operation could only be decided as the result of 
discussions with the Viceioy, once Indian leaders had made up their minds that 
they could accept the draft Declaratiou upon other points. I stated that 1 was 
prepared to remain in India in such an event until the new Government was 
formed so that I could, if necessary, give any help required, but I could not bind 
the Viceroy to accept any particular arrangement for the conduct of his Executive. 
I informed them, after a discussion with the Viceroy, that immediately they 
decided to accept, he would call the principal leaders into consultation as to the 
formation of his new Government and that the only British members upon whom 
the new scheme insisted were the Viceroy himself and the Commander-in-Ghief. 
I also pointed out to them if the conditions offered by the Viceroy were such that 
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they could not accept them they would of course, be as free as any othw indivi- 
duals who refused to take office or if they found they could not work in the 
Ooverjimeiit, they would be free to resign, though naturally I hoped such a Bitiia- 
tion would never, in fact, arise, 1 see no other way myself in which the matter 
could have been arranged, but Congress leaders, as is shown by their nnal letters, 
apparently felt they would not have wide powers they thought necessary for their 
successful participation in the Government. 

IsBues on which Final Break came 

“As I pointed out in my broadcast from New Delhi, the position of complete 
power asked for by the Congress — and which was not demanded by any other 
section of opinion in India — would leave them in an impossible situation. The 
Executive Council, once chosen by the Viceroy, would not have been responsible to 
anyone but themselves or in a loose way perhaps to their political oi communal 
organisation, and there would have been no protection for any minorities. 1 am 
quite confident none of the minorities would have accepted such a position and 
least of all the Muslims (cheers). It was on this issue that the final break came, 
followed as I had expected, by the rejection by the Muslim League for reasons 
precisely opposite of those by the Congress, but all concerned with the future rather 
than the present. 

“I regret and the British Government regret most profoundly that our efforts 
had failed, but do not let the House or the people of this country imagine that 
all the rosults of the War Cabnet's action and my mission are on the debit side. 
There is much, I venture to think, on the credit side as well (cheers.) 

“First, there is the advantage which accrues from the methods which have 
been adopted in this case. Instead of a somewhat vague declaration, put out 
without previous consultation with the leaders of Indian opinion, a precise and 
clear statement of a suggested solution has been discussed in India with all 
Indian leaders by a member of the War Cabinet sent there for that particular 
purpose. The fact that a member of the War Cabinet was sent in the stressed 
circumstances of to-day indicated the depth of the genuineness of our desire 
to reach a settlement of our outstanding difficulties. 

“Second, the content of the scheme has put, beyond all possibility of doubt 
or question, that we desire to give India Self-Government at the earliest practicable 
moment and wish her to determine for heiself the form that Government 
shall take, However great the criticism of the details may have been, no 
responsible Indian leader has challenged our sincerity upon that point. I think 
it accurate to say that this is the first time such an assertion could be truly 
made, and it is a most important and significant fact for our future relationships. 

“Thirdly, the whole of the discussions pioceeded upon a basis of frank and 
mutual understanding and in an atmosphere of fiiendliness though the past 
was too strong for complete confidence to have been established. I have a feeling 
that w'e have taken a step forward especially as far as the younger elements 
in India are concerned, who are perhaps less influenced by the struggles and 
bitterness of the past than some of their older colleagues who still retain 
leadership. 

India’s Determination to defend country 

“Finally, the whole discussion upon the issue of Defence has served to bring 
to the front the determination of the Indian peoole to defend their own country, 
btich statements as that by Pandit Nehru^a man of great deteiminatiou—or the 
more recent attitude of Mr. Rajagopolachari, must do much to influence 
Indian opinion. The representative of the Muslim League, Mr. Jinnah and the 
leaders of other parties and communities, such as the Sikhs and Mahrattas, all 
expressed to me personally their readiness to stand with us in the' defence of their 
country and do their utmost to help in every way. It is unfortunate that they 
do not find themselves in a position to give help as members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, but it is good to know that each in his own way is prepared 
to assist. We have been brought closer to our Indian friends as fellow-defenders 
of their country, but we are not yet so close as we would wish or even as is 
necessary for the most effective defence of India. 

' Looking back at this histoiical incident and an important incident in the 
history of both our countries I feel no regret at the decisions taken by the 
British Government. I am convinced that they were just and we have done all 
we could in an admittedly difficult situation, to bring about agreement and better 
understanding between the two peoples of the two countries. It is in fact the 
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past— exerciBing its influence upon all paities — that have proved too strons for 

T’ ‘'}® of better understanding to work quietly 

towards an ultimate satisfactory solution of the political problem. If we are 
to do this, let us, at all costs, forego the transient satisfaction of blaming others. 

Door not closed 


“I stated when I left India that in default of acceptance the draft Declaration 
TDUst be considered as being withdrawn. But this does not and cannot close 
the door to that closer co-operation which we desire to see in the defence 
of India or to a solution of the problem of Self-Government after the war. It 
means that the British Government have done their best to make their contribution 
to a solution of the problem both in the substance of the draft Declaration 
and in the method of its presentation to the Indian people. For the time being, 
there is nothing further wo can do. We must be patient, open-minded and willing 
to consider any proposals upon which Indian leaders cun agree. But, for the 
moment, we must concentrate upon our duty— to do our utmost for the defence 
of India, a task in which our great American allies have generously come 
forward to offer their help which we, and Indians alike, welcome and appreciate. 
Many Indian leaders too will do their best to arouse the Indian peoples in their 
own defence and I hope by co-operation in defence we may move a step nearer 
to the solution of our problems 

*'I am certain that the members of this Ilonse and the Biitish people and all 
well-wishers of Democracy, the world over, will continue to hope that, through 
successful resistance to brutal Japanese aggression, the Indian people will reach 
their goal of ISelf-Govern merit and self-deterimnation witliout internal strife and 
bitterness, and that thus India will emtrge as a great equal of the free nations 
of the world, able to make her full coiitiibutiou to the future of the new 
civilisation after the victory of the Allied cause’* 

Sis S. Oripps concluded amid loud and prolonged cheers. 


The Hur outrages in Sind 

History of Seventy Years of Crime 

On the Ist. June 1942 Martial Law was proclaimad in the area of Sind 
afflicted by the criminal outrages of the Hurs. Over a period covering more 

than six months the Hurs have, by wholesale murder, sabotage and dacoity, 
terrorised whole districts. The means available to the civil authorities have 
failed to cope with the situation because of the fanaticism of these followers 
of the Pir Pagaro and the terror they inspire in their victims who are 
too cowed to bear witness against them. A special force of troops was recently 
despatched to aid the civil power in restoring order in the area roughly 

lying to the East of the Indus between Keti, Hyderabad and Mirtmrkhas. The 
Military Commander has instructions to take all steps to restore civil security 
and order with all possible speed. To this end he has proclaimed martial law 
which will enable summary justice to be enforced by special courts against the 
Hurs. Complete control of the civil administration rest with the military 

commander who will have the advice and assistance of the civil authorities in the 
area concerned. 

The Hurs are a criminal tribe of Bind and the neighbouring States. 

The history of these gangsters goes back to the last century. 

Significantly, a case of the treacherous murder of a holy man is the starting 
point of the story of how the appellation “Hur,** a name sacred among Muslim, 
came to be applied to these Sindhi and Baluchi tribes of ciiminals. 

Murder In Mosque 

About the middle of the last century, Hazbullah Shah succeeded his 
father as Pir of Kingri. Pir Hazbullah Shah recognised as his “Khalifa** 
or Deputy for a part of the Hyderabad district, one Ghulam Nabi 
Laghari who was destined to leave his impress on the subsequent history of the 
ignorant followers of the Pir. , -r, . 

But in another Bub-division of the Hyderabad districti lived Fir Hazbullah 
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Shah*B couHin, Pir Fazbullah Shah, famed for his piety and eloquent and impressive 
sermons which drew to him an ever increasing procession of devotees. This excited 
the jealousy of the Kingri order. Pir Fazbullah Shah was murdered in his village 
mosque in the holy month of Burazan in 1865. 

Pir llazbullah Shah was charged with instigation, and his Khalifa, 
Ghulam Nabi Laghaii, and some others were charged with murder. But 
the Pir and his Khalifa were acquitted, though a kinsman of the latter 
was sentenced to death. 

Hur Brotherhood 

The unswerving loyalty of Khalifa Ghulam Nabi Laghari to Hazbullah Shah 
during this episode, earned for him from the Pu* the title of “Hur’^ after 
the name of the Aiab General who fought on the side of the Piophet’s grandsons, 
Hasan and Hussain, and was killed in the holy war against Vuzeed at Karbala 
The Khalifa tlieieupon started a Hur Union which gradually embraced almost 
the whole ignorant section of the Pir’s followers and this section came to be 
known as lliirs. 

'Jlie tenets laid down by Ghulam Nabi Laghari for the Union emphasised 
the tie of brotherhood among the Hurs. They weie to treat one another as 
brothers, never to act against one another and always to help and 
eo-opeiate. Hoon criminals and known offenders found membership of the 
Union of advantage to them. They found in it ready sympathisers and reliable 
co-operators. Other evils crept into the Ilur tribes. “Brothei” members were to 
be admitted to the circle of each other's family like neaiest relatives. Immorality 
Bpiead, so much so that in the inner circle of the Hur Union, adultery 
of wives, sisters and daughters with Hiir “brothers” was regarded with no 
sense of jealousy or shame. On the contrary, it was overlooked, connived at or 
even facilitated. 

Muslim Resement 

But among Khalifa Ghulam Nabi’s tenets, the first was the sanctity of the 
person of the Pir. Ghulam Nabi illustrated his doctrine by the sanctity and unity 
of God laid down in the Koran. The doctiine sank so deep into the 
minds of the ignorant followers that the Pii came to be regarded in the 
light of God who cannot have any relatives. Once the Pir’s son was 
nearly slain by a Hur for going into his fathei’s presence with his shoes on, and 
his life as “heir-apparent” was always in danger on the theoiy that he might 
try to murder and supplant his father Recklessness in regaid to human life 
became a characteristic of the sect ; so that the Hurs did not hesitate to put out of 
the way anybody, even the Pir^s relatives or Khalifas whose infiuence they became 
jealous or who, in their 0 })inion, led the Pir to treat them with disfavour. 

So low had the Hurs fallen even before the end of the last century 
that the general Muslim gave them the name of “Lurs.” that is. unholy, 
The Pir was reproached for tolerating the doctrine recognising him in the place 
of God, etc. Indeed, some of the Hurs constructed mosques facing north, towards 
Kingri, instead of towards the west, that is Mecca. Later the Hur villages became 
conspicuous for the absence of any mosque at all. 

Attempts at reform were followed by murders. Pir Hazbullah Shah's mater- 
nal uncle, Karam Ali Shah persuaded him to try to correct the Hurs. Karam Ali 
Shah was murdered by a band of disguised Hurs, among whom was said to be 
one of the Khalifas, about the year 1873. Next, one Mohammed Saleh Rajar was 
said to be using his infliience with the Pir in an attempt to combat the tenets of 
the Hur Union. He was murdered in 1883 or 1884. Again in 1888, the Fir's trusted 
attendant, Ghutal Khan Laghari, was found working against the Hurs. He, too 
paid with his life. 

All this time, the Hurs went their way. and the brotherhood continued to 
help and protect criminals. For example, one of them murdered a woman, and to 
avoid arrest disappeared into the forests where for years, provided in every manner 
by hie “brothers,” he lived comfortably. Several murders followed until he was 
captured in 1888 in a woman’s house. But one charge only could be brought home 
to him and he was transported for life. 

Another, Bachu. the murderer of Ghutal Khan Laghari referred to 
above, was shelterea for eight years by the Hurs. But perhaps wearied of 
inaction as well as of the necessity occasionally to evade the police, he 
gathered round him a band of desperados and commenced a career of brigandage. 
Ra and hifi larfffl aranss were reepouBible for outbreaks of crime at intervale from 
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September 1893 to the beginning of 1896 in parts of Sind. He committed murders, 
dacoities, highway robberies and other outrages. He surrendered on May 7, 1896, 
after all his best men had been either captured by the police or killed. 

In the first two decades of this century, too, lawlessness was caused in parts 
of the province by Hurs (which was aggravated by a visit of the Fir to those 
parts). 

The Hurs Of Today 

In the criminal character of the membership of their fraternity, their callous 
attitude towards human life and their fanatical and jealous loyalty to the person of 
their Fir, the Hurs are unchanged today. 

There was no abatement of crimes committed by Hurs during the period 1920 
to 1930. The Hurs murdered one of the Khalifas, or the Fir’s deputy, in 1922, 
beat a brother of another in 1927, threw acid at a third in 1928, murdered a fourth 
in 1929 and committed obscene acts before fifth in 1929 — all because 

the victims had caused annoyance to the Fir. Qnairels among the Hurs 
resulted in a murder in 1925, and another in 1926. The Hurs 

murdered two Hindus in 3929 at rir-Jo>(4oth, the Fir’s residence, and the 
mother of a man con lined by the Fir in the Fir’s “Kot” in the same year. There 
were two cases of thelt by the Hurs of the Fir-Jo-Goth in 1925, another case of 
house-breaking and theft by the Hurs in 1929, and a theft in 3930 of a gun which 
was afterwards found in the Firs possession. 

The Fir himself was an accused in a case of dacoity in 1927 and of murder 
in 1928. Sixteen personal letainers of the Fir who weie Hurs, were ordered on 
April 4. 1930, to be deported to the Bombay Fresidency for being concerned in 
these crimes, as no evidence could be collected to bring the crimes home to them 
owing to their close connexion with the Fir which prevented anybody coming for- 
waid as a witness. 

Indeed, the present Fir, Sibghatulla Shah, known as Fir Fagaro was born in 
1908 and he succeeded as Fir in 1922 when still a minor on the desire of his 
father. He grew up to be a very wild man and several murdeis were committed 
by his followers at his instance, but it was difficult to get evidence against him. 
Eventually in 1930 after a number of serious complaints had been made, the 
Superintendent of Police. Sukkur, decided to raid the “Kot”, the Fir’s residential 
quarters, a sort of fortress, in the village Pir-Jo-Goth, (an island of Bntish 
territory in the Kbairpur State), the population of which is about 3,0U0. The police 
seized a quantity of unlicensed arms and ammunition, found evidence of orgies of 
debauch and sadist practices to which the foul Fir is addicted and, most curious of 
all, a young Muslim boy confined in a a box. 

The Boy In The Box 

The story of the boy in the box, as also of some other victims of the Fir, 
is related in the judgments in cases against him. The boy was one Ibiahim, 
the elder son of an unfortunate woman Mariam, for causing whose death the 
Fir Fagaro had been tried and discharged eailier. Ibiahim was a comely lad 
of 14 or 15. About the jear 1926, he went into the “Kol,” the fortress in which 
the Fir lived, to work as a labourer. When the day was drawing to close the 
Fir’s eyes fell on the lad and he took such a poweiful fancy for him that next 
morning he sent Ibrahim an offer of service under him. Ibrahim joined, the 
duties assigned to him being to wait on the Fir and to clean the engine which 
he had installed within his ‘^Kot.” 

Three weeks after. Ibrahim upset a glass oiling cup and broke it in the 
engine room. This trifling loss so much put out the Fir that he tied Ibrahim’s 
arms behind his back and flogged him with a cane. But this did not abate the 
violence of his passion, and he saved Ibrahim’s eyebrows, pulled out his eye- 
lashes, blackened hie face with oil and soot and commanded his servants to 
subject him to disgusting indignities parallel only by the treatment accorded 
in Nazi concentration camps. When Ibrahim had stood on his lege in this state 
for about an hour his arms were untied and he was given a bath, but was not 
allowed to leave the “Kot.” On the fourth day on the excuse of going to see 
his wife and newly born son in the village, Ibrahim ran away to Larkana. 
But three of the Fir’s hounds were sent after the boy who was brought back. 

Then began Ibrahim’s incarceration. He took up his old duties, but was 
not allowed to leave the gates of the “Kot” and was guarded day and night 
inside. Thus passed three or four months, after which Ibrahim was allowed to 
meet his mother in the "Kot.” 
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Sakknr Collector’s Letter 

A few days later the Fir received a letter from the Collector of Sukkur 
requiring him to dismias Ibrahim and three other servants. The latter were sent 
away but not Ibrahim. Twelve months passed. The Fir now proceeded on his 
tour of areas inhabited by his followers, and Ibrahim had to travel with his 
master like a woman in a closed litter on camel’s back I In camps he lived 
in the Fir’s tent under guard. Seven months of tour thus passed. A fortnight 
after they had returned to Pir-Jo-Goth, the Fir again proceeded on a tour, 
visiting Sukkur, Quetta, Lahore, Delhi, Simla, Bombay, and Karachi accompanied 
by Ibrahim from whom he could not or would not separate himself. 'Ihey were 
back home again after 22 days. Ibrahim was now told that the Superintendent of 
Police and the Collector of Sukkur and the Commissioner in Sind had all spoken 
to the Fir in the course of his recent tour enjoining on him to give Ibrahim 
his liberty, but that he had denied that Ibrahim was his prisoner and therefore did 
not cousider it safe to restore him to freedom. 

Another Letter 

Stricter surveillance was enfoiced over Ibrahim. Another year passed, and 
another letter about Ibrahim came from the Collector of Sukkur. The reply was 
returned that Ibrahim was not in the Fir’s service. Henceforward the lad was 
confined under guard in a room. Some more time passed, and Ibiahim pining 
to see his wife and little son and other relations, threatened that he would 
run away. He was now put in chains with one Ghul Hussain chained to him 
to keep close watch on him and locked up in a room in the vicinity of the quarters, 
inside the “Kot,” of Kabim Shah, younger bi other of the Fir. This close confinement 
continued till Eahim Shah, his mother, sister and aunt, apprehensive of their 
safety owing to their strained relations with the Fir made a masterly escape from 
the Fir’s fortress. 

Soon after, the Police Superintendent’s Camp at Fir-Jo-Goth necessitated a 
change of piison for Ibrahim, though he continued to be chained to Ghul Husssin, 
with two other men mounting ceaseless guard over them. After the Superintendent’s 
Camp had been moved the Fir treated Ibrahim with less vigour. He struck 
all his chains but did not let him go out of his presence. But at night 
Ibrahim was confined in a box which used to be padlocked. This box had a 
circular hole at the bottom from which came the air which Ibiahim breathed. 
He was provided in the box with a mattress, a di inking cup and an earthen 
pot in winch to answer the calls of nature. This manner of confinement continued 
till the flight from Fir-Jo-Goth of thiee women, Eman, Gullan and Nuran. 

Story Of Three Women 

These three women were inmates of the Fir’s “Kot” from the time of their 
girlhood, ministering at first to the pleasuies of the accused or his father as the 
case might be, and “when whatever chaim they possessed began to pall, serving 
as maids to their legitimate wives.” The Fir Fagaro had taken malicious delight 
in subjecting them to “‘indescribable tortuies and unnamable indignities.” As the 
Judge obseived in anothei judgment, these women had to lay bare their entire 
life as inmates of the Fir Fagaro’s “Kot” as they were to figure as witnesses not 
only in their own cases against the Fir but in four other cases against him. 
At the dictates of an odious custom and the will of their parents, they surrendered 
their virtues to the Pir-in power but, the Judge maintained, were not “abandoned 
wretches, lost to all sense of shame and decency, that they would give utterance 
to such foulness without feeling defiled.” 

Emboldened by tlie success of Eahim Shah, the younger brother of Fir 
Fagaro. in eluding the vigilance of the Fir’s giiaids and unable to contemplate 
without acute mental snfiering and overpowering distress their past experiences 
and the fresh terrors which they knew awaited them in the Fir’s “Kot,” they 
negotiated one of the walls of the “Kot,” in the small hours of the morning of 
February 5 1930 when the Fir was away. Eman and Gullan safely landed outside but 
the rope gave way before Nuran had completed her descent and she fell injuring her 
back and feet. Daylight was fast approaching and their courage born of sheer desperation 
was now oozing out. They abandoned their flight and directed their steps to the 
residence of the Fir Fagaro ’s step-mother. I'hey secured asylum and prevailed 
upon the lady to inform the Superintendent of Folice, Sukkur. On the latter’s 
arrival, four days later, on February 8, they begged him to take them with him 
and refused to go back to the Fir of Fagaro’s service. 
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The Larger Box And The Smaller 

The women were taken by the police to Siikkur which necessitated the Fir’s visit 
to the town. Before leaving he locked Ibrahim up in the box and instructed 
his servants to keep the lad immured there till he returned. The Fir’s 
instructions were cairied out to the letter and, during the seven or eight days 
that Fir Fagaro spent at Bukkur, the box was not opened except to give 
Ibrahim food and “sometimes, though rarely, to take him out for an airing.” 
Even after ihe Fir Fagaro’s return home, Ibrahim continued to be confined 
in the box except when he was taken to the engine room to work there. On such 
occasions he was taken in chains with Ghul Hussain chained to him. 

On the arrival of the Deputy Superintendent of Police at Fii-Jo-Ooth a few days 
later, Ibrahim was transferied to a larger box which lay in Fir Fagaro’s garden. 
Two or three days later, however, came the news that the District Superintendent 
of Police was again coming to Fir-Jo-Goth. The garden was now considered 
unsafe and Ibrahim was removed from the larger box and locked in a smaller one 
which lay in a narrow passage at the back of the Fir Fagaro’s “Aghusi’* Bungalow. 
Here it was that the Superintendent of Police found him two days latter, after an 
elaborate search in the presence of the Fir Fagaro and four others whose turn it 
had been to keep guard over him that month. When Jbrahim was taken out of the 
box. he looked like a ghost, as pale as death, and smelt like a polecat. In the box 
lay the drinking cup and an earthen pot which “reeked of mine, mute witness of 
his long immurement.” 

Fir Fagaro Convicted 

The Fir Fagaro was sentenced under section 344, T.P.C., to three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. FOCC, in default, to suffer rigorous 
imprisonment for six months in addition, under section 346, I.F.C, for two years ; 
under section ]9 (f) of the Arms Acts to three yeais and a fine of Rs. 1.000, in 
default, to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment ; under section 19 (i) of the Aims 
Act to two years’ imprisonment. Total sentence amounted to about eight years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs 2,000 for confining the boy Ibrahim and 
for illegal possession of twelve rifles, three guns, two levolvers and one iifle barrel, 
and 25,000 rounds of ammunition and apparatus for manufacturing the latter. 
The Fir was released from jail on November 25, 1936. The fine of Rs. 2,000 was 
realised in full. 

After Release 

On release in 1936 the Fir Fagaro set about rehabilitating himself in the eye 
of the wider public. A pilgi image to Mecca was undertaken. Of couise, Mecca or 
no Mecca, or whether he was a woithy spiiitual guide or an ex-convict, he conti- 
nued to be worshipped by the large majority of bis followers. Fuither. ihe inaugu- 
ration of the new Constitution in 1937 selting up responsible Governments in the 
Indian piovinces gave him some poliiical importance. Ills following is laige. larger 
than that of any otbei Pir in the Piovinee. The Hurs, peihaps, total 8.010, less 
than 100 of them aie desperados who will cany out the Pii’s wishes at all cost. 
There is also the other section of the Fii’s followers known as “{:3ahm Jamait” 
who follow Islamic principles and aie to a eeitain extent a peaceful people. The 
followers of the Fir aie found in an aiea stretching fjom the south of Sukkur Disctiict 
down through the neighbouring Khaiipur Ftate into the Bind tali.quas of Shahdad- 
pur and Binjhoio of the Nawabshah Distiict and tlie Sanghar taluqua of the Thar 
Faikar District Thus the new Constitution ])laced in the Fir Fagaro’s Lands the 
priceless weapon of the thousands of votes of his followers, 

A Prophecy 

Even after the release of the Pir ’heie were a long series of crimes varying 
from petty thefts to minder. Besides his ciiminal proclivities, the Fir is imbued 
with the idea that, accoiding to an old piophecy, a Fii whose face is pqck-maiked 
in accitain way, would one day become the King of Sind. He fulfils this descrip- 
tion and isfiimly convinced that he will fufil the prophecy. 

The Pir then started calling the moie aideiit of his followeis aiound him and 
took their pledge of support even to death. Such picked persons he styled as his 
“Ghazis,” and the number estimated to have been enrolled was 6,000. In tlie 
beginning of June 1940 he was reported to hpe made his headquaiters in the 
jungles of the Khairpur State where he was said to be enrolling, training, and 
arming a large body of Hurs. . , , 

Learning that the Government were not unaware of his activities he caused 
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it to be published thnt he was preparing to help the Government with a body of 
“Civil Guards.” He further piesented a sum of Rs. 10,000 for the Sind War 
Plane’s Fund. But the enrolment of the “Ghazis” continued and there were stories 
of attempts to organise and train them on military lines. It is of interest to recall 
that while on tour earlier in the Jaisalmer State, he took pains to carry out parades 
in the fashion of the Khaksars and also arranged 'sham fights” which he personally 
supervised. About the same time he was repotted to be renewing his contacts with 
terrorists who had been in prison along with him in Bengal. 

Further Outrages 

By an understanding with the Government, the Pir began to live at Karachi 
and was required not to leave Kaiachi without pei mission. But he left Karachi 
without permission, went to his bungalow at Garang in Thar Parkar district and 
from there to Pir- Jo-Goth which is in the Sukkur distiict. He was sent back to 
Karachi by the distiict authorities on instruction from the Government. 

His absence from Kaiachi coincided with a dastaidly crime. The murder was 
committed in 8ukkur of his cousin Pir Fatehali Shah, who had been clamouiing 
that his life was in danger from Pir Pagaro. Pir Fatehali Shah bad actually been 
given a guard of two armed policemen at his bungalow in Sukkur. But on October 
14, 1941, these Hurs descended on the bungalow early in the morning and taking 
the policemen unawares muideied Pii Fatehali. a servant and one of the policemen. 

On the Pir Pagaio’s return to Karachi, he was served with a notice under the 
Defence of India Rules to remain in Karachi. Now occurred some cases of 
sabotage of telegiaph and telephone lines on the railway between Rohri and Reti. 
The Government decided to arrest the Pir and removed him from Sind to a place 
outside the i>iovince. 

Fresh offences were committed by the Pir’s followers. It is known that on 
return from Ins previous depoitation Pir Pagaro expressed very strongly to bis 
followeis bis disappointment that they had not protested against his lemoval and 
had not created tiouble for Government in the way of committing offences on the 
railways or otherwise ; and told them that if he were ever removed again from Sind, 
he expected they would follow such a course. 

Accordingly his arrest was followed by the cutting of telegraph wires and 
sabotage on the lailways and by more mnideis and dacoities. Eaily in Febiuary 
1942, the Hurs attacked an armed police post of a Head Constable and five Consta- 
bles ; two policemen were killed and two injnicd and the police arms were taken. 
Other outiages and damage to telegeaphs and railways continued. In February, 
the number of persons mnidered by the Hurs was ; 23 peisons were wounded. 
Other outrages have been comniitted since in an attempt to intimidate the Govern- 
ment to lelease the Pir and bring him back to Sind. 

The Difficulties 

The BuppresBion of the Hurs has piesented difficulties. Their main hideout 
is somewheie in the Makhi Dhand aiea of the Sanghar tahiqa, which aiea is a 
thickly forested area of lai, scrub and jungle with tall and thick glass over about 
125 sq. miles or more. 

Also, the methods adopted by them have overawed the population of the 
affected aieas and their co-opeiation is difficult to obtain. The Huis have driven 
the conviction into the public mind that they forget nothing ; reprisals for acts 
unfiiendly to them aie known to have been taken even aftei the lapse of years. 
They are not only unfoigiving but brutal in their punishment to their victims. 
They have an efficient intelligence seivice. On the other hand intelligence about 
their plans is difficult to obtain They have a code of their own by which they 
recognise each other, and a stianger going to them geneially couits ceitain 
death. 

Suitable roeasiires are being taken by the Government to deal with the trouble. 
Large numbers of them have been arrested. In April 1942, an Act was placed oil 
the Statute Book confening on Magistiates special powers for requiring from Hurs 
and people who assist them security for keeping the peace and good behaviour and 
providing for imprisonment up to three years for failure to give security; and 
providing for Special Judges and Special Magistrates with exceptional powers for 
the trial of offences committed by Hurs and people who assist them. 

As the Fiovincial Police was found inadequate to handle the situation, the 
Provincial Government have secured the services of some platoons of the Frontier 
Constabulary and a force of the Punjab Police. A special Officer assisted by a 
small military force is surveying the whole problem. 
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Ifc is an outbreak of crime in an attempt by fanatical and notorious gangs- 
ters to intimidate the Government into releasing their leader. 

Round up of Hors 

The proclamation on June 1, of martial law over an area in Sind did not have 
any immediate reaction and was in fact taken very quietly in the districts 
concerned. It had, however, the natural effect of causing the immediate dispersion 
of some of the larger gangs of Hurs who had, by reason of their aggressive 
behaviour and terrorisation of the people, been able in some places to operate 
almost with impunity. This dispersion has not prevented Huis from continuing 
to perpetiate outrages against the public. Several further outrages have already 
been reported. 

There are, however, some indications that the strong action now being taken 
is already tending to stiffen civilian moral. This is suggested by the incident 
reported fiom the Perumel 'faluka near Bawghar. An attack by 20 llurs was 
successfully repulsed by the villagers themselves four Ilurs being killed and two 
guns and camels eaptuied. All the property seized by the dacoits is reported 
to have been recovered : one chowkidar lost his life in the action. 

Bo far 14 men have been ariested in Hyderabad, Bind, and 9 dacoits have been 
apprehended in the Doro canal area of Mirpnrkhas district. I'hese dacoits were 
aimed with hatchets, and a hoise and a camel were captured with them. A 
member of one of the most prominent gangs has already been caught ii(?ar 
Binghoro and 41 Hurs seized in Shahdadpur aiea ; 21 suspected persons have been 
taken into custody in the Boliii area. A patrol pursuing another gang succeeded 
in captuiing 12 more dacoits Operations are continuing. Aimed protection has 
been provided for stations and running tiains. 

Military Patrols 

How a military patrol in pursuit of a gang of dacoits covered 122 miles in 
48 hours, of which neaily 100 miles was performed on camel and foot, is related 
in reports from the Sind Martial Law area. 

I'his patrol had received information that a gang was operating south-east of 
Sukkui and immediately set off in pursuit. 

Ti ackers assisted the patrol and, at one stage, after travelling for about three 
hours, discovered that the trail had bifurcated which necessitated the patrol 
being split. 

At last a part of the gang was traced to a small village. The force deployed 
and carried out a rapid search but the quarry had flown. 

The track was then followed for a further ten miles and the gang overtaken. 

The other section of the patrol was equally successful, and altogether 14 men 
and various members of their families weie eaptuied. Two guns weie confiscated 
while amongst the baggage was discovered a silver tumbler inscribed as being 
presented by the Pir Pagaro. 

A large military detachment has commenced a drive west of Shahdadpur 
towards Bingh. 

This widespread activity of military and police patrols has done much to 
spread a feeling of confidence throughout villages in the area, while the capture of 
the prominent Hur leader, Ahmed, a short time ago, has lessened considerably the 
number of organised dacoities. 

During the week ending with June 23. 1942, seven dacoities occurred and 
two canals have been breached, 

Hurs numbering 151 have been detained and are under examination. One 
Hur was shot when resisting arrest. 

Night running on the Karachi- Lahore main line has been resumed. 

Mischievous elements in one village are spreading rumours to the effect that 
troops search houses, rape women and loot. The headman has been ordered to 
trace the source of these stories and authorised to carry out arrests. The absurdity 
of such stories is instanced by the following extract from the Mirpurkhas Gazette : — 

*'We take pleasure in writing that the conduct of Military in Mirpurkhas and 
suburbs has remained so far satisfactory. No complaint of any sort has been heard 
of anywhere. Every merchant, hotel-keeper or fruit-vendor receives his proper 
dues. We express our gratefulness for this to the Military Officer-in -Charge on 
behalf of the public and hope that he will maintain discipline so that no occasion 
should arise for any complaint.” 
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THE HUE OUTRAGES IN SIND 
Notorious Hnr arrested 

Ahmed, son of HuBsain Mhar Dare, who was wanted in connection with many 
ofifences. including the murder of Pir Fatebaliahah in 1936, has been arrested by 
a military patrol along with two of his sub-lieutenants and ten other Hurs. 
Another leaaer, Yusaf, who escaped, is being pursued. Ahmed was the most 
prominent Hur leader in the Sukkur area. 

The Sukkur area has been the scene of much military and police activity. 
While a combined militaiy and police sweep through the hills to the south-east of 
Sukkur searched five villages and raided another, resulting in 20 arrests, a military 
detachment was surprising 30 to 40 men attempting to erect an obstacle on the 
road between 'I'ando Adaii and Saidabad about 160 miles from Sukkur. Another 
detachment patrolling the aiea Matari arrested eight men who have been sent to 
Hyderabad Jail. A patiol at Sakrand has arrested 28 Hurs while a raid carried 
out in this area yielded a further ten prisoners. A particularly fruitful search was 
made of villages in the Gandoo Lieh area and among articles confiscated have been 
a rifle, a cartridge making machine and a number of cartridges. Further bad 
characters armed with hatchets have been apprehended. In some cases bribes of 
Rs, 60 per head were vainly offered to the police. 

Consequent on the murder of a P.W.D, Sub- Divisional Officer by Hurs on 
June 4, punitive measures have been taken against villages in the Lotko area, 
known to have harboured accomplices. These villages are nine miles south of 
Sanghar which is 60 miles north-east of Hyderabad near the Nira Canal. 

Reports of dacoities continue to come in. Some have been reported from 
Singhor and Khirpo respectively 60 miles north-east and east of Hyderabad ; in 
connection with them 25 arrests have been made. Deh Roho has been raided by 
dacoits armed with guns, two people being murdered and two houses looted. As a 
result of these dacoities a considerable round-up has been carried out, and arrests 
include one party of 260 by the military and another 30 suspects apprehended in 
Bhahpur, and Mirpur Mathelo. Two informers have been sentenced to twelve 
months* imprisonment. 

Hurs use strange Weapons 

Locked away in a room at the headquarters of Upper Sind Forces, Hyderabad, 
are antique filing pieces, noise-makers, and axes— property of 1942 gangsters. 

Powder and small shot take the place of the tommy-gun ; in place of the 
automatic they use the pistol which was the pride of the highwaymen of old. 

This odd assortment of weapons has been collected by military and police 
forces operating in Rind against the Hurs. These are the arms with which the 
Hurs ride out against villages and small communities to murder and loot. Each 
weapon in this museum-armoury is laid out on a table. Underneath is a label 
tersely telling the story. 

Boomerangs 

One interesting weapon is a fairly good substitute for the Nazi -concentration 
camp rubber truncheon. It is a length of wire bawsor with a substantial piece of 
lead at one end. Says the official note : “Bludgeon. This was constructed from 
a piece of wire hawser stolen from a telegraph pole.” 

With this strange collection of weapons are scales for measuring out powder 
and shot and a bag containing small shot — round pellets— which flatten when they 
strike their target and are extremely difficult to remove. 

Boomerangs too, are there ; but apparently the Hurs are not adept at the use 
of this type of weapon. 

Noise-makers on view are particularly interesting. They consist of long pieces 
of hollow lead tubing with bowls, like pipes, at the ends. In these bowls gun- 
powder is fired, the tactics being to trick the local inhabitants into thinking the 
Hurs* armament is much heavier and more numerous than it is. 

Iron rations, too, are remembered by the Hurs. A bottle is ahown with 
herbs like tea leaves in it. This is described as a ' thirst-quenching mixture of 
alacki and ghulkand.** 

But the Hurs* great weapon is the axe. Their method is to shoot a person 
with a gun or rifle at extremely close quarters— in the stomach— and then to drag 
him for a distance by the legs and finish the businesB with the axe. 

With large numbers of Hurs being rounded up, however, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that their mentality is almost entirely of the ^'stab-in-the-back’* 
type. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Bar dolt — December 88 to December 30, 1941 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Bardoli on December 
23 to December 30, 1941, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presiding. Members 
present were Barojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra 
Prasad, Rajgopalachariar, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Saankarrao Deo, Bhiiiabhai 
Desai, Govind Ballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Ali and J. B. 
Kripalani. 

Pattabhi Bitaramayya and Khan Sahcb were present by special invitation. 
Gandhiji attended the sittings of the Committee throughout. 

The following resolutions were passed ; — 

Political Situation 

(Fur text of the resolution refer A, L C, C» proceedings), 

Gandhiji*0 IjEtter to the President 

The Working Committee have received the following letter from Gandhiji 
and recognise the validity of the point he has raised and therefore relieve 
him of the responsibility laid upon him by the Bombay resolution referred 
to by Gandhiji. But the Committee assure him that the policy of non-violence 
adopted under his guidance for the attainment of Swaraj and which has 
proved so successful in leading to mass awakening and otherwise will be 
adhered to by the Congress. The Working Committee further assure him 
that it would like to extend its scope as far as possible even in free India. 
The Committee hope that Congressmen will render him full assistance in the 
prosecution of his mission, including the offering of civil disobedience. 

Bardoli^SO-12-1941 

Dear Maulana Sahib. 

In the course of discussion in the Working Committee, I discovered that 
I had committed a grave error in the intei pretation of the Bombay resolution. 
I had interpreted it to mean that the Congress was to refuse participation 
in the present or all war on the ground principally of non-violence. I found 
to my astonishment that most members differed from my interpretation and 
hold that the opposition need not be on the ground of non-violence. On re- 
reading the Bombay resolution I found tliat the differing members were right 

and that I had read into it a meaning which its letter could not bear. The 
discovery of the error makes it impossible for me to lead the Congress in 

the struggle for resistance to war effort on grounds in which non-violence 
was not indispensable. I could not, for instance, identify myself with 
opposition to war effort on the ground of ill-will against Great 

Britain. The resolution contemplated material association with Britain in 
the war effort as a for guaranteed independence of India. If such was 

my view and I believed in the use of violence for gaining independence and yet 
refused participation in the efiort as the price of that independence 

1 would consider myself guilty of unpatriotic conduct. It is my certain 
belief that only non-violence can save India and the world from self-extinc- 
tion. Such being the case, I must continue my mission whether I am alone 

or assisted by an organisation or individuals. You will therefore please relieve 
me of the responsibility laid upon me by the Bombay resolution. I must 

continue civil disobedience for the speech against all war with such Oongress- 
men and others whom I select and who believe in the non-violence 1 have 
contemplated and are willing to conform to prescribed conditions. 

I will not, at this critical period, select for civil disobedience those 

whose services are required to steady and help the people in their respective 

localities. 

Youre sincerely 

M. K, Gandhi 

Working Committee Instructions 

Recent development in the world situation have brought war near to 
India's frontiers. This may lead to internal dislocation in oertidn parts 
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of the country and there is a possibility of some cities being subjected to 
aerial attack. Whatever dangers and difficulties might arise, the real antidote 
to them is to remain cool and collected and oii no account to give way to 
nervousness and excitement. Congressmen must remain at their posts and 
continue their service of the people ; wherever necessity arises they should 
yield places of safety to those in greater need and be ready to render aid to those 
who may require it. 

The Congress can help and serve the people in the difficult times ahead 
only if its organisation is strong and disciplined and Congressmen individually 
and Congress Committees are able to command confidence in their respective 
localities. Congress Committees and Congressmen should, therefore, addiess 
themselvra immediately to the task of strengthening the organization and 
maintaining contacts with the people in the villages and towns. Every village 
should, as far as possible, receive the message of the Congress and be prepared 
to face such difficulties as might arise. 

The constructive programme adopted by the Congress, and explained 
from time to time by Gandhiji, is of particular importance at this juncture. 
It is meant not only to bring about unity among various groups, to remove 
disabilities which keep sections of the community backward and depressed, 
to promote self-reliance and the co-opeiative spiiit among the people, to 
Increase production and have fairer distribution, but it also furnishes the 
best opportunity and means of contacts with the peotde and service to them 

which are necessary for winning their confidence. The Working Committee, there- 
fore, call upon Congress Committees and woikeis to further this programme 
intensively, and thus exercise a steadying and stieugtheuing influence in times 
of dislocation and uneasiness. 

During such times there is always a possibility of trouble being created 
by unsocial elements in the country. To avoid the emergence of such a situa- 

tion and to meet it when it arises, voliiiiteers should be organised in 
both the urban and rural areas. Such oiganisations should be foinicd on the 
basis of strict non-violence and it should always be remembered that the 
Congress adheres to this principle. These volunteeis may co-operate with other 
orgaiiistions working for similar ends. This volunteer oiganisatiou is meant 

for rendering service to the people both normally and in the event of possible internal 
commotion. It should, therefore, avoid conflict with the authorities. 

Prices of commodities have already risen and aie causing distress among 

the people and no adequate steps have so far been taken by the authorities 

to meet this situation. These tendencies are likely to be accentuated in the 

future, and dislocation of trade and transport, due to stress of war, may lead 
to scarcity of the necessaries of life as well as of many other things which 
are of every day use. Big scale industiies in other countiics have sufiered 
heavily on account of the war and tiansport of goods has become difficult 

on account of military requirements. China has largely overcome these 

difficulties by a wide-spread development of village industries. India may have to 
face similar problems, and village and cottage industiies aflbrd a solution, desirable 
in itself, and more particulaily, suited to the needs of the moment. Such industries 
can escape to a large extent the effiects of dislocation of trade and transport. It 
is, therefore, necessary that this item of the constructive programme should be 
widelv taken up and worked up with vigour and earnestness so that the countryside 
may do rendered, as far as possible, self-sufficient in regard to the necessaries of 
life. The Committee would especially recommend to the villagers the growing 
of food crops at least to cover the needs of the village and appeal to the grain 
dealers not to hold up stores for profit but to release them for consumption at 
fair prices. 

In cases of emergency, when instructions are issued to the public by the 
authorities for the preservation of life and property and the maintenance of public 
order, Congressmen should avoid conflict with the authorities. They should carry 
out such instructions, unless they are contrary to Congress directions. 

Soviet Union and China 

The Soviet Union has stood for certain human, cultural and social values 
which are of great importance to the growth and progiess of humanity. The 
Working Committee consider that it would be a tragedy if the cataclysm of war 
involvea the destruction of this endeavour aud achievement. I'bey have admired 
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tbe aBtoniBbing Be!f-Bacri£ce and heroic courage of tbe Soviet people ia defence 
of their country and freedom, and send to them their warm sympathy. 

The Committee also send their greetings to the Chinese people who, through 
four and a half years of devastating war and suffering, have never wavered and 
have set an example of unparalleled heroism. 

iNDiAKs iH Malaya and Burma 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress record their deep 
sympathy with the people of Malaya, Burma and the East Indies, particularly 
the Indian residents in those countries, in the trials and hardships they are 
facing as a result of the world conflict between ambitious and grasping 
nations. India, absorbed in her own problems and difficulties, cannot forget her 
childern abroad and trust that they will, in the midst of the novel perils 
they have to face, hold together and organise such mutual help as may be 
possible, and thus wrench strength out of misfortune. 

Orissa Ministry 

Ever since the Congress ministry resigned in Orissa eflorts have from time 
to time been made to set up another ministry. The Working Committee 
notes with regret that some members of the Congress Party have been associated 
with these desips and one of them has been appointed a minister. Such 
members have been called upon by the Parliamentary Bub-Committee to 
resign their seats and fulfil their election pledge. Public meetings have been 
held in their constituencies at which their conduct has been condemned and they 
have been called upon by their electors to resign their seats, as they have 
forfeited their confidence. But they have failed to do so. 

The Working Committee considers their conduct as a betrayal of their 

constituencies ana contrary to ordinary constitutional usage and integrity and 

therefore, deserving of the severest condemnation, 

I'he normal functioning of the Act of 1935 had been suspended under Section 
93 of tbe Act and the Legislative Assembly has not met for more than two years 
now. When tbe notification under Section 93 had been withdrawn and a 

new ministry had been formed, it was bound to take the earliest opportunity 
to seek a vote of confidence from the legislature. But the Assembly has not 
been convened although weeks have elapsed since the formation of the ministry. 
The Working Committee is of opinion that the Governor’s failure to convene 
the Assembly thus depiives its members of their rights to )>ron ounce their verdict 
on the conduct of tbe new ministry and is deserving of condemnation, specially 
in the circumstances mentioned above. A vacancy caused by the death of a member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly has remained unfilled for a long time 
and no steps have been taken even after the withdrawal of the proclamation 
under Section 93, to hold a bye-election in that constituency. This omission 

which has resulted in de})riving tbe electorate of its right to elect a 
representative, in the light of lecent developments, is of a piece with the other 
unconstitutional acts mentioned above and equally deserves condemnation. 

The Working Committee approves of the action of the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee in calling upon tbe recalcitrant members to resign their seats and 
authorises the President and the Parliamentary Sub-Committee to take such 
disciplinary or other action as mas be necessary. 

A. I. C. C. Mbbtinq at Wardha 

The Working Committee decided that a meeting of tbe A. I. C, C. be 
held at Wardha on January 15 and subsequent dajs to consider the present political 
aituation. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — January IS to January 17 ^ 1942 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from January 
13 to 17, 1942, Maulana Abul Ralam Azad presiding. The membeis present were 
Barojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Bajendra Piasad, Baiagopal- 
aebari, Abdul Ghaflar Khan. Govind Ballabh Pant, Jumnalal Bajaj, Shankar 
Bao Deo, Bhulabbai Desai, Byed Mahmud, Frofulla Chandra Ghose, Asaf AH and 
J. B. Kripalani. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya was present by special invitation. Gandhiji attended the 
sltuinga of the Committee throughout. The following resolutions were passed 
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IKDBPBNDBNOJB DaY 

The Working Committee draw the attention of all Congresa Committees, 
Congressmen and the country to the necessity of observing properly and with 
due solemnity the Independence Day on January 26, 1942. Since 1930 this day 
has been regularly observed all over the country and it has become a 
landmark in our struggle for independence. The celebrations on the 26th must 
express the declaration of our national will to freedom. 

The Working Committee call upon all Congressmen and women to take the 
Independence Pledge given under in public meetings ^called for the purpose. 
Where owing to illness or other physical disability or owing to being an out of 
the way place, individual Congressmen are unable to attend a public meeting, they 
should take the pledge in their homes individually or in groups. 

Pledge 

^We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other peple, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe 
also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, 
the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British 
Government in India has not only deprived the India people of their freedom 
but has based itself on the exploitation of the masc^eH, and has ruined India 
economicaly, politically, culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that 
India must sever the British connection and attain Puma Hwaraj or Complete 
Independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to 
these methods that our country will attain Independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is attained. 

*^We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working of the constructive programme 
ot Khadi, communal harmony and removal of un touch ability. We shall seek every 
opportunity of spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinction of caste or 
creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those 
who have been neglected and to advance in every way the interests of those who 
are considered to be backward and suppressed. We know that though we are out 
to destroy the imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether 
officials or non-officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and 
Harijans must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget the distinctions in their 
daily couduct. Such distinctions aie a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our 
religious faith may be different, in our mutual relations we will act as children of 
mother India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic 
interest. 

“Charka and Khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, spin regularly, 
use for our personal requirements nothing but Khadi, and so far as possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

'*We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles and 
to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the CoiigresB, whenever it may come, 
lor carrying on the strugle for the independence of India.*' 

Re-functioning of Congress Committees 

The President’s instructions dated December 27 about the refunctioning of 
Congress Committees are confirmed. All elective Congress Committees will, there- 
fore, continue to function as such and will consist of Satyagrahis as decided after 
the Ramgarh Congress. Those members who ceased to be members of the Commi- 
ttee by not signing the Satyagraba pledge or after signing it did not ofler Satya- 
graba when called upon to do so, will not be considered members of those 
Committees any longer, unless they were exempted from Satyagraba or were 
prevented by illness or other sufficient reason from offering it. Provincial executives 
will consider such cases and take action in accordance with the principles laid 
down above. 
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Primary Membership 

All those who pay their subBcription for the year 41 and 42 on or before the 
30th June shall be deemed to ba?e been primary members of the Congress for 
those years in terms of articles III and IV of the Congress Constitution. 

The Working Committee also considered the non-official resolutions to be 
moved at the A. I. C. C. meeting. 

The Committee considered the following matters. 

(1) The Punjab Assembly Party 

The Committee considered the representation from the Congress Party in the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly requesting permission to attend the Assembly meetings* 
'J'he Committee after consulting Main Iftikhaniddin and some members of the 
Assembly decided that in the existing circumstances no useful purpose will be 
served b^ lifting the ban against Congress members attending the Punjab Assembly. 
The Parliamentary Board may, however, permit attendance under special circums- 
tances for specific purposes. 

(2) Assam 

The president reported to the Committee that he bad been informed that 
Lakhimpur in the province of Assam had been declared by the Government as a 
Notified Area. As a consequence many normal activities of the Congress were 
banned. Congressmen in the province asked for directions. The Committee 
decided that Congressmen in Lakhimpur should carry on normal Congress activities 
as far as possible and avoid conflict with the authorities. 

(3) Provincial Contributions to the A I. C. C. 

In view of the suspension of the normal activities of the Congress due to the 
inauguration of Individual Civil Disobedience movement the Committee decided 
that the provincial contributions to the A. I. C. C. for the year 1941 be remitted 
and only contributions for the year 1942 be realized. 

(4) Disciplinary Action 

The attention of the Committee was drawn to the fact that members of the 
Forward Bloc and the Communist Party have been carrying on for a long time 
anti-CongresB propaganda and activities. For the Central Assembly bye-election 
the Forward Bloc set up a candidate of their own against the nominee. The 
Committee decided that it was open to any P. C. C. to take disciplinary action 
against members of any group if their activities were against Congress policies and 
if they flouted Congress discipline. 

(5) Funds of the West Kistna Godavari District 

The Committee passed the following resolution about the funds of West 
Kistna Godavari district deposited in the Andhra Bank. 

Read letter from Mr. A. Anjayya forwarded by the President, Andhra Provin- 
cial Congress Committee. 

Resolved that 

If the suit filed by Mr. A. Anjayya in the Bezwada subcourt is withdrawn 
by the party as stated in the aforesaid letter, the Piesident, A. I. C. C. is authorised 
to arrange with the Andhra Bank Ltd., Masulipatam and to draw at once the 
deposit in the Bank made in the name of Bhri Rajendra Prasad as President of 
the A. I. C. C. 

The President is further authorised to make the money available for utilisation 
in the following manner 

The amount shall be spent for some item or items failing within the purview 
of the Constructive programme of the Congress at such centre or centres in the 
West Kistna District and in such manner as may be decided upon by a Board 
appointed by the Executive Committee of ths Andhra P. C. 0. in which Dr. B. 
Pattabhi Bitarami^ya and a representative chosen by the Executive Committee of 
the West Kistna District Congress Committee shall be included* The Andhra 
P. C. G. Executive may include also a member as suggested in Mr. A. Anjayya's 
letter. The Board so appointed shall hold the moneys and utilize them for the 
aforesaid purpose, the tenure of the members of the Board and the rules under 
which they sball function shall be settled by the Executive of the Andhra P. 0. C. 

(6) Local Bodies 

The Committee was of opinion that it was not desirable at present for 
Congressmen to involve themselves in local bodies elections. The P. C. Cs. however 
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•re left frw to decide this qneetion in the light of local circametancee sabjeot to 
the general Oongreee policy of non-participation in war effort. 

Proceedings of the A. I. C. C. Meeting 


Wardha--- January 16 and 16^ 1942 

A meeting of the A* I. C. 0. was held at Wardha on January 15 and 
in a spacious pandal erected for the purpose, 
of 390 were present 


SI. No. Province 


erected for the purpose. 219 members out 
The province-vise attendance was as follows : — 


of a 


16 
total 


1 , 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 , 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17, 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Ajmer 

Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bengal 

Bonobay 

Delhi 

Gujarat 

Karnatak 

Kerala 

Mahakoshal 

Maharashtra 

Nagpur 

N. W. F. P. 

Punjab 

Sind 

Tamilnadu 
IT. P. 

Utkal 

Vidarbha 

President 

Ex-presidents 


No. of 
members present 
5 

20 

3 

18 

21 

3 

4 
12 

8 

4 
15 
15 

5 

3 
10 

5 

18 

27 

14 

4 
1 
4 


219 


Total strength 
of the Province 
5 
27 
8 
41 
51 
5 

4 
10 
16 
12 
15 
22 

5 
7 

29 

5 

29 

64 

18 

5 

6 

390 


The President’s Statement 


Commencing the proceedings Mariana Abul Kalam Azad^ the Oongress Presi- 
dent reviewed the events that led to the Bombay resolution of the A. I. 0. 0. in 
1940 and the individual civil disobedience movement under the leadership of Gan- 
dhi ji. He also explained the circa rastances under which the Bardoli resolution of 
the Working Committee was passed. 

Maulana Sahib said : ^'Nothing bad happened to warrant a change in the coun- 
try’s attitude. We were today exactly where we were fifteen months ago when the 
A. I. 0. 0. met at Bombay and passed the resolution on Satyagraha. We had not 
moved an inch forward. Not that wa did not want to move. We wanted control 
of the Government of our country, we wanted freedom and independence whether 
in times of peace or war.** Proceeding he said that he had no doubt that the mem- 
bers present would agree with the Working Committee that nothing has happened 
during the last fifteen months to induce Congress to change its attitude to war 
which was one of complete non-co-operation. That was the Oongress position in 
1940 and that remains the position today. 

The Oongress President then explained that there were two alternatives before 
the Oongress : One was slavish submission to the autocracy that rules the country 
and the other declaration to the world of our attitude to the present war which 
was one of non-co-operation with it unless certain vital conditions were fulfilled. At 
Bombay, nay, earlier, the Oongress turned a new leaf. It was imperative to give 
a fight in order to protect the honour and maintain the very existence of the 
Congress. The movement launched by Gandhiji in terms of the Bombay resolution 
was of a special kind. It was a representative and selective movement. All the 
previous Civil Disobedience Movements were mass movements. This one was 
confined to select individuals. It was not the aim of the movement to embarrass 

the Government in its war effort. • j a 

At Bardoli the events of the last fifteen months were reviewed and stock of 
the existing situation taken. The outcome of Bardoli deliberations was before the 
members. 
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The Congress president then explained wherein he and many other members 
of the Working Committee differed from Gandhiji leading to Gandhiji’s decision to 
be relieved of the official leadership of the Congress. Gandhiji was opposed to 
participation in the war on the pure ground of non-violence whereas they were 
opposed to it on political grounas. Gandhiji had declared that he would not have 
the independence of India if secured at the cost of non-violence and on the condi- 
tion that the country should participate in war. That was not his (Maulana 
Bahib's) position or of those who agreed with him. He was prepared to accept the 
independence of the country at any time it was available, whether in times of 
peace or under the shadow of war. He would of course make certain that the 
Independence got or achieved was of the genuine variety. Nothing pained him 
more than to have to differ from Gandhiji but he could not be false to himself, 
If the political demand formulated by the Congress was conceded and the country 
had full and genuine independence he did not think the country would reject it. 
Though it was a remote contingency it could not be ruled out of calculation. 

People had misunderstood the Bardoli resolution, said Maulana Sahib, the 
reason being the simultaneous appearance of another resolution of the Working 
Committee by which Gandhiji was relieved of the responsibility laid upon him by 
the Bombay resolution. The two resolutions were independent of each other. It 
was not correct to say that Gandhiji was relieved of the leadership of the Congress 
in order to enable the Working Committee to repeat its conditional offer of partici- 
pation in the war The resolution of the Working Committee was no more than 
restatement of the well known Congress position. The bonds between the Congress 
and Gandhiji were indissoluble ; death alone could snap them. 

Minutes 

After the speech of the Congress President the General Secretary placed be- 
fore the Committee the minutes of the last meeting of the A. I. C. C. held at 
Bombay on June 19, 1940. The minutes were duly confirmed. 

Condolence 

The following condolence resolutions were passed 
Srinivasa Iyengar 

This meeting of the A. I. 0. C. records its deep sense of sorrow and loss at 
the death of Sri Srinivasa Iyengar, ex-president of the Congress and conveys its 
heartfelt sympathy to the members of his family. 

Rabindba Nath Tagore 

The All India Congress Committee offers its sorrowful and reverent homage 
to the memory of Eabindra Nath Tagore who has passed away in the fullness of 
his magnificent achievement, leaving an imperishable heritage to bis country 
and the world. India thinks of him with pride and gratitude and glories in this 
great son of hers who came in line with her ancient sages and as an embodiment 
of her own rich and manifold culture. Full of the wisdom that has been India’s 
splendid inheritance, he was a living synthesis of the old and the new. of the East 
and the West. To our rich inheritance he added the glowing products of his 
mind and imagination and created a world of song and joy and beauty which 
lightened the burden of the present generation and which will inspire the genera- 
tions to come. True son of India, he yearned and laboured for the freedom of 
the motherland and the ending of her poverty and her many other ills ; true 
citizen of the world, who knew no narrow boundaries, he sought peace and free- 
dom and enlightenment for mankind. In Santiniketan and Visva-Bharati he 
created the schools and university of his dreams and it is India’s privilege and 
duty to nurture them, so that they may grow and flower and be the monument of 
one whose magnificent life will ever be a challenge and an inspiration to his 
countrymen. 

A. I. C. 0. Members and other Congressmen 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. expresses its sense of sorrow at the death of 
those members of this committee and other congressmen who have passed away 
during the last 15 months and conveys to the bereaved families it sincere 
sympathy. 

GandbijPs Speech 

After the passing of the condolence resolutions the President requested Mahatma 
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Gan4hi to address the members. The following; is a summary of Gandhiji's speech 
in Hindustani introducing the Bardoli Resolution. 

I was not a little perturbed when the Maulana raised me sky-high. I do 
not live up in the air. I am of the earth, earthy. I have never seen an aeroplane* 

1 am like you, an ordinary mortal made of common clay. 

The question of ahimsa would not have come up before you, had it not come 
up before the Working Committee in Bardoli. And it was well that it came up. 
The result has been good no^ bad. But before I say anything on the question, 
let me make one or two things clear. 

I am, as I have said, an ordinary mortal like you. Had that not been the 
case, we should not have been able to work together these twenty years Ahimsa 
with me is a creed, the breath of my life. But it is never as a creed that I placed 
it before India, or for the matter of that before anyone except in casual informal 
talks. I placed it before the Congress as a political method, to be employed for 
the solution of political questions It may be it is a novel method, but it does 
not on that account lose its political character. 1 tried it for the first time in 
South Africa— after I found that all the so-called constitutional remedies, with 
which Congress work in India had made me familiar, had failed. The question 
there was exclusively of the political existence of Indians who had settled in South 
Africa as merchants, petty hawkers, etc. It was for them a question of life and 
death, and it was in dealing with it that this method of non-violence came to me. 
The various measures that I adopted there were not the work of a visionary or a 
dreamer 'I'hey were the work of an essentially practical man dealing with practi- 
cal political questions. As a political method, it can always be changed, modified, 
altered, even given up in preference to another. If, therefoie, I say to* you that 
our policy should not be given up today, I am talking political wisdom. It is 
political insight. It has served us in the past, it has enabled us to cover many 
stages towaids Independence, and it is as a politician that I suggest to you that 
it 18 a grave mistake to contemplate its abandonment. Jf I have carried the Con- 
gress with me all these years, it is in my capacity as a politician. It is hardly 
fair to describe my method as religious because it is new. ^ 

The Maulana has affectionately used high words of praise for me, but I can- 
not accept them. I have been taunted as a Bania. I regard that as a certificate 
of merit. The article in my possession is an invaluable pearl. It has to be 
weighed in the proper scales, and those who can pay the price for it can have it. 
It cannot be bartered away even for Independence. 

Non-violence has brought us near to Swaraj as never before. We dare not 
exchange it even for Swaraj. For Swaraj thus got will be no true Swaraj. The 
question is not what we will do after Swaraj. It is whether under given condi- 
tions we can give up non-violence to win Swaraj. Again, do you expect to win 
real Independence by abandoning non-violence ? Independence for me means the 
Independence of the humblest and poorest amongst us. It cannot be obtained by 
joining the war. For the Congress to join any war before the attainment of 
Complete Independence is to undo the work of tiie past twenty years. 

And yet why is it that I stand before you to plead with you to accept the 
resolution, and not even to divide the house ? The reason is that the resolution 
reflects the Congress mind. It undoubtedly is a step backward. We have not a 
clean slate to write on. Our eldeis have taken a step which has produced world- 
wide reactions. To alter the resolution out of shape is to ignore these. It would 
be unwise to change the policy adopted by the Working Committee. The world 
had a right to think that the Working Committee’s policy would be endorsed by 
you. At one time I had thought of dividing the A. I. C. G., but I saw that it 
would be a mistake. It would be almost violence. Non-violence does not act in 
the ordinary way. 

Sometimes a step back is a prelude to a step forward. It is highly likely 
that our step will be of that character. 

'Jhe resolution is a mirror in which all groups can see themselves. The 
original was Jawaharlalji’s draft, but it was referred to a sub-committee at whose 
hands it has undergone material changes. The original had left no room for 
Rajaji to work. The sub-committee opened a tiny window for him to squeeze in. 
Jawabarlalji’s opposition to participation in the effort is almost as strong as mine, 
though bis reasons are different. Rajaji would participate, if certain conditions 
acceptable to the Congnpss were fulfilled. The non-violent non -co-opera tors like 
Balendra Babu have certainly a place, for, until the remote event takes place, non- 
violence rulee supreme. 
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It is no longer open to the Government and the Congress critics to say that 
the Con;^rcR8 has banned the door to negotiation on the impossible or unpolitical 
ground of noii-viole/nc. The resolution throws the Oiirden on the Government of 
wooing the Congress on the basis of participation in the war effort. That nothing 
is to be expec ted from the (government is probably too true. Only the resolution 
puts the Congress right with the expectant world. And since there is a party in 
the Congress who will welcome an honourable offer that will satisfy the rigidest 
test it is as well that the resolution has accommodated this party. It is likely in 
the end to make all of one mind. Out and out believeis in non-violence of the 
political type have the whole field open to them. 

When there was a talk of the A. 1. C. C. being possibly divided, several 
people contemplated the proB])ect with trejndation, lest the Congress should again 
listen to mad Gandhi’s advice in order to retain his leadeiship, and become a 
religious organisation iiiHtcad of tlie political oiganisation that it has been all these 
years. Let me disabuse them of tluii fear, and say that the Congress can do no 
such thing, tliat we luive not wasted the past twenty years. All that the Congress 
has decided to do is that it will allow the woild to deal with it in terms that 
the woiid can understand, and if the terms aie good enough, it will accept them. 
But you may also sine that the Congress will not be easily satisfied It will 

go on repeatng ‘Not this’, ‘Not this*, until it wins the real commodity it wauts. 
You will, therefore say exactly what yon want, and 1 will also say all I want. 
That IS why I have decided to issue thiee weeklies, and I will go on venting 
my views therein with the fullest freedom as long as I am allowed to do so, 
in the meanwhile, if you can get what you want, you will strike the 
baigain, and you may be sure that 1 will not shed a single tear. I therefore do 
want to cheat the woild ot its iubilation over the reosolution. I do not 

want the Gongiess to look ridiculous in the eyes of the world. I do not want 
it to be said that in older to retain my leadership you bade good-bye to 
your convictions. 

Some friends have comidaiiied that the resolution has no operative clause. 
The comjdaint is true so far as the resolution is concerned. The resolution had to 
be merely explanatory. It is addressed less to Congressmen, it is addiessed to the 
woild. It IS not even adilressed to the Government. 

But there are the instructions about the constructive programme for Coiigress- 
men. They form the operative pari. It is a substitute for civil disobedience 
and the pailiamentary ))rogiamme Civil disobedience has been wisely reserved 
for me as un expert. It is good that, so long as I am alive and well in mind, 
it is BO reserved. And so far as 1 am concerned, there will be none, if the 

Government do not interteie with Hanjan. For this weekly will constitute 

euoiigh propaganda against. Geinuuis, Italians or Japanese. I can have none 
against the RuBsiaiis who have done great things for the proletariat. The Chinese 
sail in the same boat with us. I would like to think that India will, through 
her non-violence be a mehsengsr of }»eace to the whole world. Even political 
non-violence has potency of which we have no conception. Hartjan will deliver 
the message of peace from week to week. But if this is not permitted, then will 
be the time for civil disobedience as a token. I want every woiker to be out for 
constructive work. And if I am rendered penless, I may become the sole resister. 
But I have no fixed plan. Events will show the way. 

So much for civil disobedience. 

Though the parliamentary mentality has come to stay, in my opinion the 
parliamentary programme can have no place in Congress woik so long at the 
war lasts. The Congress cannot handle it without identifying itself with the 
war effort. I have always held that at all times it is the least part of a nation’s 
activity. The most important and permanent work is done outside. Legislators 
are not the masters but servants of their eie<;tor8 — the nation. The less, therefore, 
we look at and depend upon parliamcros the better. Power resides in the 
people either through their arms or through their civil disobedience, more 
comprehensively described as non- violent non -cooperation. But the power of non- 
cooperatioii comes only through solid, iucessant constructive work. Non-violent 
strength comes from construction, not destruction. Hence today the constructive 
programme is the only thing bofore the Congress. And in this all parties 
are at one. 

Do not please go away with the idea that there is a rift Jn the Congress lute. 
The Working Committee has worked like members of a happy family, Somebody 
suggested that Pandit Jawaharlal and I were estranged. It will require much 
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more than differences of opinion to eBtrau;(e us. We have had differences from 
the moment we became co-workeis. and yrt 1 have said for some years and say 
now that not Kajaji but JawnbLrla! wiii be my successor. He says he does 
not understand my language, and that he speaks a language foreign to me. 
This may or may not be true. But language is no bar to a union of 
hearts. And I know this that when I am gone he will speak my language. 

Let there be no lack of understanding or zeal among Congressmen. Neither 
Jawaharlal nor Rajaji will let you be idle. I certainly will not. l..aBtly, let those 
who think the constructive programme is insipid know that there is nothing 
in the Working Committee’s resolutions to prevent a Congressman at his own 
risk from leading civil disobedience* -individual or mass. If he succeeds, he will 
win nothing but praise from all. But let me warn enthusiasts that they will 
not handle the weapon with any success. They will only damage themselves and 
the cause by any hasty or ignorant action. And let me say as your expert 
that those who regard the constructive programme as insipid do not know what 
non-violence is and how it woiks. 

Some Congressmen are sorry because I have relinquished the leadership of 
CongiesB. You have not lost me. You would lose me only if I ceased to be 
loyal to the Congress, only if I became a visionary, only if I ceased to be a piacUcal 
man. It is not at Bardoli that I loft the Congress ; 1 did so seven years ago 
at Bombay, and I did so in order to be able to lender greater service to the country 
and the Congress. Colleagues like the Saidar and Rajendra Babu are not happy 
over the resolution, but I am asking them not to leave the Working Committee. 
But even if they leave the Congress, the Congress is not going to cease to function. 
Its work will go on, whether they are there or not. No man, however great, is 
indispensable to the Congress. Those who built up the Congress like Dadabhai, 
Pherozeshah and Tilak are no more, but the Congress still functions. For they 
have left for us an edifice to work upon and expand. And if the passing away 
of these leaders has not made any difference, why should the withdrawal of other 
leaders make any ? 

Ft. Jawaharlal’s Speech 

Ft, Jawaharlal Nehru then moved the following resolution recommended by the 
Working Committee. The resolution was seconded by Rajagopalaohaii. The 
Working Committee resolution with a minor change accepted by the Committee 
was passed, 19 voting against it. Some members of the Committee remained 
neutral. All amendments moved were rejected. 

Political Situation 

Fourteen months have elapsed since the Working Committee held their last 
meeting and during this period the world has fallen ever deeper into the abyss of 
war and rushed headlong towards self-destruction. The members of the Committee 
have met again on their release from prison and given earnest thought to all the 
national and international developments during this fateful period of human 
history. The burden of guiding the Congress and the nation at this critical stage 
when old problems assume a new significance and war approaches the trontiors of 
India bringing new problems in its train, is a heavy one which the Committee can 
only shoulder worthily with the full co-opeiation of tlie people of Lidia. The 
Committee have endeavoured to keep in view the principles and objectives for which 
the Congress has stood during these past many years and considered them in the 
larger context of world conditions and world fieedom. The Committee are 
convinced that full fieedom for the people ot India is essential even, and more 
especially, in the piesent state of world turmoil, not only for India's sake hut for 
the sake of the world. The Committee also hold that real peace and freedom can 
only be established and endured on the basis of world co-operation between 
free nations. 

The Committee gave full expression to their attitude towrards the War in 
their statement issued on September 14. l939. wherein they condemned Nazi and 
fascist aggression and expressed their willingness to help the cause of freedom and 
democracy, provided the objectives of the war were clearly stated and acted upon, 
in so far as was possible, in the present. If fieedom ami democracy were those 
objectives then thejf must necessarily include the ending of imperialism and the 
recognition of the independence of India. Subsequent pronouncements made on 
behalf of the British Government and their reactionary and oppressive policy made 
it clear that this Government was determined to main tain and intensify its 
imperialist hold and exploitation of the Indian people. British policy was one of 
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deliberate inauU to Indian nationalism, of a perpetuation of unrestrained authori- 
tarianism and the encouragement of disruptive and reactionary elements. Not onlv 
has every offer made by the Congress for an honourable compromise been rejected, 
but public opinion voiced by organisations regarded as moderate has also 
been floated. 

The Congress was, therefore, compelled, in order to defend the honour and 
the elementary rights of the Indian people and the integrity of the nationalist 
movement to request Gandhiji to guide the Congress in the action that should be 
taken. Mahatma Gandhi desirous of avoiding embarrassment to his opponent as 
far as possible, especially during the perils and dangers of war, limited the satya- 
graha movement which he started to selected individuals who conformed to certain 
tests he had laid down. That satyagraha has now proceeded for over fourteen 
months and about twenty-five thousand Congressmen have suffered imprisonment 
while many thousands of others who offered satyagraha in the Frontier Province 
and elsewhere were not arrested. The Committee desire to express their respectful 
appreciation of Gandhiji's leadership and of the response of the nation to it, and 
are of opinion that this has strengthened the people. 

Throughout this period the attitude of the Biitish Government has been hostile 
to Indian freedom and it has functioned in India as a completely authoritarian 
government, insulting the deeply cherished convictions and feelings of the people. 
Neither the professions of tieedom and democracy, nor the perils and catastrophes 
that have come in the wake of war, have affected this attitude and policy, and such 
changes as have taken place have been for the worse. 

The recent release of a number of political prisoners has no significance or 
importance and tiie circumstances attending it, and official pronouncements made 
make it clear that it is not connected with any change of policy. Large numbers 
of detenus, who are kept in prison under the Defence of India Act without trial 
and whose only offence seems to be that they are ardent patriots impatient of 
foreign rule and determined to achieve the independence of the country, still 
remain in prison. Recent arrests of prominent persons and their tieatment in 
prison also indicate that the old policy is being pursued as before. 

While there has been no ciiange in Britain’s policy towards India, the 
Working Committee must never heiess take into full consideration the new world 
situation that has aiiseu by the development of the war into a world conflict and 
its approach to India. The sympathies of Congress must inevitably lie with the 
peoples who are the subject of aggressiou from any quarter and who are fighting 
for their freedom. But only a free and independent India can be in a position 
to undertake the defence of thecountiy on a national basis and be of help in the 
furtherance of the large causes that aie emerging from the storm of war. The whole 
background in India is one of hostility and of distrust ot the British Government 
and not even the most far-reachiug promise can alter this background nor 

can a subject India offer voluntary or willing help to an arrogant imperialism 
which is indistinguishable from fascist authoiitarianism. 

The Committee is, therefore, of opinion that the resolution of the A.I.C.O. 

passed in Bombay on September 16. 1940, holds to-day and defines Congress 

policy still. 

Babu Rajendra Prosad’s Speech 

In the course of the discussion on the resolution Babu Rajendra Prasad made 
the following statement clarifying the position of those members of the Working 
Committee who did not entirely agree with the resolution and had therefore 
remained neutral. 

'T seek your permission to make my own position and that of some other 

members of the Working Committee clear regarding the resolution. This resolution 
opens the door, however small the opening may be, for armed help in this war 
particularly for the defence ot the country and for the larger causes which are 
emerging out of it, provided that British Government accepts India’s demands. 
Our Wief is that arms have not settled any dispute in the world nor are they 
ever likely to do so in future. It is the universal experience of all countries that 
dependence on arms leads from one war to another. The defeated party starts 
preparing for another war so that it may defeat the victor and in this way 
one war lays the foundation of another war and nothing gets settled. We, there- 
fore, believe that war has not solved any prolcm and nothing can be finally 

Note: The amendment repsesented by the words in italics was accepted by 
the Working Committee. 
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settled so long as dependeoce on arms cODtinues. What I am stating here is not a 
®®re theoretical proposition. We are convinced that it is also politically necessary. 
Ihe happenings in the world even in the course of the present war have shown the 
futility of armed resistance in the case of many countries which have had warlike 
traditions and had made tremendous preparations for war. It is politically wrong 
in our opinion to involve the country in war at this time. Having accepted the 
path of non •violence the country has made tremendous progress during the last 
twenty or twenty>two years. The benefit which the country has derived from it is 
obvious. We do not like to give up this tried principle at this critical time even to 
a limited extent. We. therefore, consider that the opening that this resolution 
provides for armed assistance in this war is not in the best interests of the country 
and we wish that India should not in this war and on the present occasion also in 
the least relax its hold of the principle of Ahimsa. We realise at the same time 
that by merely passing the resolution we are not called upon to take up arms to- 
day. That can happen only if the British Government makes a declaration in 
favour of Independence of India and transfers the responsibility of administration 
to our people. There appears to be no change of that happening today. We have 
not accordingly thought it necessary to resign from the orking Committee. When 
the British Government opens the way for armed assistance by the Congress, then 
will be the time for us to make our choice.” 

Instructions 

The following ‘Instructions’ recommended by the Working Committee were 
passed by the A. I, C. 0. : — 

‘This meeting of the A. I. C. C. endorses the following instructions issued by 
the Working Committee and calls upon all Provincial and other Subordinate Con- 
gress Committees to give effect to them within their respective areas. The Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees are authorised to supplement them wheiever necessary. 
The Committee expects every member of an elective Congress Committee to devote 
himself actively to the execution of some item of this programme, and to send 
periodical reports of the work done by him to his committee : — 

For text of the inatructions seepage 274, 

A. I. C. C. Circulars 

The following circulars were issued by Sj. J. B. Kiipalani, General Secretary 
to all Provincial and District Congress Committees : — 

Circular No, 1, — January 21^ 1942 

Now that the Bardoli resolution has been accepted by the A. I. C. C. all 
controversies created in its wake must cease. Congressmen and Congress Commi- 
ttees must forget the remote contingency of an understanding with the authorities, 
in which the mover of the resolution did not himself believe. They must direct 
their energies to the task before the country in the present emergency when the 
war has approached the borders of India. In this connection the Working Com- 
mittee at Bardoli issued certain instructions for the guidance of Gongiessmeu and 
Congress Committees which have since been embodied in a resolution of the A. I. 
C. C. A copy of these instructions was forwarded to you from our camp office at 
Bardoli. Copy of the resolution based upon the Bardoli instructions is sent here- 
with for your infoimation and necessary action thereon. 

The resolution rightly points out that the Congress can help and serve the 
people "only if its organisation is strong and disciplined.” For then alone can 
congressmen command the confidence of the people. We must, therefore, address 
ourselves immediately “to the task of strengthening the organisation and reviving 
and maintaining contact with the people in the villages and towns”. I'o this end 
it is essential that every village "should receive the message of the Congress.” But 
this alone is not enough. The Congress message must be accompanied by concrete 
day to day activity. The present resolution states that the "constructive programme 
adopted by the Congress and explained from time to time by Gandhiji is of parti- 
cular importance at this juncture.” Woiked in the spiiit of its author, it means 
no harm whatsoever to any legitimate party or interest. In the words of the pre- 
sent resolution "it is meant not only to bring about unity among vniious groups, 
to remove disabilities which keep sections of the community backward and depress- 
ed, to promote self-reliance and the cooperative spiiit among the people, to increase 
production and have fairer distribution, but it also furnishes the best opportunity 
and means of contact with the people and service to them which are necessary for 
winning their confidence.” In fact the constructive programme represents duties 
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neglected heretofore, the non -performance of which has principally resulted in our 
present state of helplessness and slaveiy. In the circumstances existing today, on 
account of war, when pi ices of com modi lies have already risen and are rising and 
causing distress and no adequate steps have been so far taken by the authorities to 
meet the situation *'the coustiuctive piogiumiue presents unique oppoitunities not 
only to steady the people but to seive and oiganise them.” The high piices and 
scarcity due to dislocation of trade and tiansport are likely to increase than 
diminish in the neai future, due to the inci easing stiess of war. At such a time 
it is not big iiidustiy, the target of the war machine, but small decentralised indus- 
try carried on in the villages, that is likely to help and serve us. 

To secure effective and speedy woiking of the constructive piogramme follow- 
ing directions may be noted and cariied out as far as possible. 

(1) 'I'he P. C, Os should get from all the districts lists of woikers with 
their names and addresses and record of woik. Buch lists may also be sent to the 
A. 1. (J. 0. office. 

(2) Chief provincial woikers should visit various districts and call meetings 
of workeis and explain to them the steps that have to be taken for carrying out 
the various items of the programme. The names of such workeis as consent to 
participate in any item or items of the progiamme must be recoided and suitable 
work organised for them. 

(3) A Provincial mem ber-iu -charge or a sub-committee for constructive work 
be appointed. The person in charge oi in the case of the committee its members 
must have full faith in the economic and political efficacy of the programme to be 
worked out. There may be similai membeis-in-chaige or committees in the dis- 
tricts. 8uch members-in chaige or committees will keep themselves in constant 
touch with woikers in the district, ‘.understand and meet their difficulties, raise 
funds and do such other work as may be necessary for the efficient working of the 
programme. 

(4) Tiaining centies may be opened, if possible, in every district where 
workers will leceive necessary training in the diffeient departments of work under- 
taken. The P. C. Cs must also try to have the services of agricultural experts, 
who would advise village cultivators about the best food crops that can be giown 
and their Bubstitutes in the present emergency. 

(5) Days may be observed throughout the province to popularise different 
items of the constructive programme. For instance, there may be a Khadi Day. 
a Hindu-Muslim Unity Day. a Haiiiaii Day, a rural uplift day and the like. These 
days should not be merely for show. They should serve to focus people^s attention 
on the various aspects of our uation — building activity* 

During these times of stress and strain, owing to the great poveity, un- 
employment and scarcity prevalent in the land, there are possibilities of food 

riots and consequent looting of grain shops, etc. We have reports of such 
looting and rioting from several places. Advantage may also be taken by anti- 
social forces of the prevalent uncertainty and scarcity to create internal con- 
fusion. If the constructive programme is worked in the proper synrit the 

possibilities of looting aud rioting will be minimised. To that extent the 

anti-social forces can also be kept in check. But this may not be enough. Therefore, 
wherever possible volunteer corps may be formed. They must be principally 
in rural areas, for self-reliance, mutual coopeiation and to face any emeigency 
that may arise. Though a uuiform and some soit of drill inciease the efficiency 
of a volunteer corps, yet in the present circumstances, wheiever there is any 
possibility of conflict with authoiities or with rival organisations, such aids 
may be dispensed with. The external help derived fiom uniform, dull etc. 
can be more than compensated by the patriotic zeal and enthusiasm of the 
organisation and its members. Wheiever .possible the Congress volunteers 
should cooperate with like organisations of other parties with similar aims. 
It is needless to remind you that non-violence must be the basic principle of 
our volunteer organisation. 

In short “To the villages” must be slogan of Congressmen. Every member 
of a Congress executive or of an elective Committee, if not every Primary 
Member, should make himself responsible for some one or moie items of cons- 
tructive programme. He must keep a careful day to day diary of his work. 
Such diaiies must be inspected by the authorities from time to time and 
suggestions made and instructions issued in the light of what is recorded. 

The A 1. C. C. office must be kept fully infoimcd of the organisa- 
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tioi) introduced and the progress of the work undertaken. The head office will 
always be happy and ready to cooperate in the effort. 

Please acknowledge. 

Circular No, January 27, 1942 

(1) We are sending you licrewith copy of the resolution passed by the 
Working Committee at its last meeting held at Wardha about the enrolment 
of Primaiy members. 

Those who want to continue their membership have to get themselves 
enrolled for the current as well as the pieceding year and pay a consolidated 
fee of eight annas. Continuity of membership will entitle them to participate 
in elections as laid down in Art. Vll Bub-clauses (a) and (c). Those who 
want to enrol themselves for this year have to pay the usual membership fee 
of four annas. 

(2) The office has been receiving enquiries about matters connected with 
Local bodies. For the guidance of Congressmen and Congress Committees the 
Congress policy about local bodies is stated here afiesh : — 

The Congress policy of non-cooperation in war effort still continues. In 
accordance with that policy Congress paities must withdraw from such local 
bodies us have participated in the war effoit in the past oi do so now or in 
the futuie. Wherever Congressmen have withdrawn from such bodies they cannot 
contest bye-elections. An exception to this rule was made only in the case of Madras 
Corpoiation. It must be clearly understood that the act of cooperation in war 
effort 18 continuous. It lasts at least as long as the paiticular local body that 
coopeiated in the war effort continues in existence. 

In deciding whether Congress Committees should participate in any fresh 
elections to local bodies regard should be had to the circumstances prevailing in 
the province or localities conceined. Theie is no ban against contesting these 
elections. Ihe Provincial Congress Committees are left free to decide the matter 
in the light of the effect such contests would have on the policy of non- 
participation in the war effort and the working of the general programme of 
the Congress. 

Circular No, 3. — February 3, 1942 

Beveral questions regarding the interprets lion of the Working Committee 
resolution on ‘refuuctioning of Congress Committees’ have been referred to us for 
decision. Since these quceiions affect a large number of congressmen, the position 
is made clear here. 

A too rigid uiterpietation of the resolution should be avoided. It should be 
enough for the purpose of the resolution, if congressmen bioadly conformed to 
the condition laid down therein. For example, those who ivent to jail once but 
could not lepeat satyagraha on release should be allowed to remain on the 
elective committees. Also those intending satyagiahis w’ho sent their names to 
Gandhiji for appioval but weie not accepted may be allowed to remain on the 
corarailtecs. Those who were arrested hefoie the C. Disobedience movement started 
or those who were ariested undei the Defence of India Rules dining the pendency 
of the movement should be considered qualified for holding offices and remaining 
membeis of elective committees. In doubtful cases full advantage of the doubt must 
be given to the members concerned. 

The policy to be followed should be liberal. No paity prejudices must be 
allowed to vitiate a just and equitable decision. If yet there are complicated cases 
they must be rcfeired to some impartial tiibunal. 

The expresbion ‘elective committees’ occurrring in the resolution covers all 
Committees from the A. I. C. C. and the P. C. 0. downward. 

The vacancies ciegted should be filled up. In the bye-elections nobody can 
stand as a candidate who is disqualified in terms of the resolution. 

You will please send copy of this circular to your subordinate committees. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha- Ifarch 17-18, 1942 

A meeting of the Woiking Committee was held at Wardha on March 17 and 
18, 1942, Maulana Abul Kalam A^ad presided. The members present were 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawabarlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Kajagopalachariar. Bhaukarrao 
Deo, Bhulabhai Desai. Oovind Ballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra Chose, Asaf All, 
Khan Bahib and J. B. Kripalani. 

Patiabbi Sitaramayya and Jairamdas Dauiatram attended the meeting by 
special invitation. Gandhiji was present at the afternoon sitting of the Committee. 
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Minutbs 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Wardha on 
January 13-17, 1942 were confirmed. 

Late Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 

The Committee passed the following resolution on the death of Seth 
Jamnalal Bajai. 

The Woiking Committee record their deepest sorrow at the sudden and 

premature death of their colleague Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, who for twenty years 
was a member of the Committee and treasurer of the Congress, and who had 
set an example of selfless and silent sacrifice for the public good. In particular 
he had devoted himself to cottstriictive national activities and built up numerous 
institutions which aie today the living symbols of his great ability, self-sacrifice 
and capacity for organisation. In his death the country has lost a great 
true servant and a leader and Congressmen liave been deprived of a dear 
comrade whose counsel was always precious and who was as a brother 
to the many who wmrked with him. The Committee send their sincerest 
sympathy to Srimati Janki Bai Bajaj and to the other members of Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj’fl family. 

Constructive Programme 

The Working Committee considered the steps taken by the P. C. C. O.'s 

to carry out the programme of aelf-protection and self-sufficiency laid down 

by the A. I. C C. in January last and the progress made so far. The Committee 

were of the opinion that while work was being organised in some piovinces 
there was not sufficient stir in others. It decided that (•) the A. I C. C. 

office should send out inspectors to the provinces oftener. (tt) The provinces 
should seek gieater lo-operation from the A I. S. A. and A, I. V. I. A. (w7) 
The A, I. C. C. office should send further instruettions to the P. C. C,’b. 

Punjab 

The President ]>laced before the Committee a letter from the leader 
of the Congress Assembly Party in the Punjab asking for preraission 
to attend the Assembly. The Committee was of opnion that nothing 
had happened which called for change in its previous decision. The 

parlimentary Snb-Committee was free to permit attendance on special occasions 

for specific purposes. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi —March £9 to April 11. 1942 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Delhi from March 

29 to April 11, 1942, Manlana Abnl Kalam Azad presiding. The members 
present were Sarojini Naidii, Jawaharlal Nehru. Vallabhbbai Patel. Rajendra 
Prasad. Rajagopalacharinr. Shankarrao Deo. Bhulabhai Desai, Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Profnlla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Ali, Khan Sahib and J B. Kripalani. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya was present by special invitation. Gandhiji attended 
the sittings of the Working Committee meetings till April 4th. 

Draft Declaration 

The Committee considered the draft declaration issued by Sir Stafford 
Cripps on behalf of the British Government. The resolution of the Working 

Committee on this declaration as also the coirespondence that passed 

between the Congress President and Sir Stafford Cripiis are given in full in 
page 224 and following. 

National Week 

The Committee pased the following resolution for the observance of the 
National Week. 

'^The National week this year has been upon us at a time of great crisis 
and peril to the nation. It is incumbent upon us all to prepare ourselves in 
every way to face this crisis and, whatever the larger politicies'that may be followed 
in an ever-changing situation, is clear that the present Congress Programme of 
self-sufficiency and self-yirotection is the essential foundation of every other 
policy and activity that might be undertaken To this programme and to the 
constructive activities included in it, therefore, Congressmen must address themselves 
intensively during this week.’* 
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Tebasurbr 

The Congrees President nominated Snrdar '^^allabhbhai Fatal as treasurer 
of the A. 1. 0. C. in the vacanr^y caused by the death of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. 

Working Committee 

The President nominated Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya a member of the 
Working Committee in the vacancy caused on that committee by the death of 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Allahabad — April 27 to May i, 1942 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from April 27 
to May 1, 1042, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presiding. Members present were 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Rajagopala- 
chariar, Rhankarrao Deo, Bluilabhai Desai, Govind Ballabh Pant, Pattabhi Sita- 
lamayya. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Ali and J. B. Knpalani. 

Jairamdas Daiilatram, Narendradev, Vijayalaxmi Pandit, Achyut Patwardhan, 
S. Satyamurti, Vishwaiiath Das, Gopinath Bardoli, were present by special 
invitation. 

Draft Resolutions for the A. I. C. C. 

The Committee passed the following draft resolutions for the A.I.C.C. (For 
text of the resolutions see proceedings of the A.I.C.C. page 291). 

The Committee approved of the following Draft lesolution on the political 
situation in the country, to be placed before the A.I.C.C. (For text of the resolution 
see pioceediiigs of the A.I.C.C. page 293). 

The Madras Resolutions* 

The Committee considered the two resolutions ])assed by the Madras Legisla- 
ture party under the presidency of Bhri Rajagopalachariar. The President observed 
that the resolutions passed by the Madras Legislature were at vaiiance with the 
declared policy of the Congress. As a responsible member of the Working Commi- 
ttee Shn Rajagopalachariar should have avoided all association with the two reso- 
lutions. If he felt strongly on the subject he should have discussed the matter 
with his colleagues of the Woiking Committee before giving expression to his views. 
In the event of his being unable to carry the Woiking Committee with him, it 
was 01)611 to him to resign and then propagate his views. Bhri Rajagopalachariar 
admitted that knowing as he did the views of his colleagues of the Working 
Committee on the subject, he should have first talked the mattter over with them 
before moving the two resolutions at the Congress Assembly Party in Madras. 
He \>as, however, unable to withdraw the two resolutions as they leprcsented his 
consiilercd views. In his letter of lesignation addressed to the President, he 
expressed his regret for publicly ventilating his views on a highly controversial 
question before consulting the President. Following is the full text ot his letter to 
the Piesident, dated Allahabad, oOth. April 1942 : — 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

With reference to your observations on the resolutions passed on my motion 
by the Madras Congress Legislative Party, I admit that I should have talked the 
matter over with you and other colleagues ot the Working Committee before 
moving the resolutions, knowing as I dioT their disagreement on the subject. I 
write this to express my regret. 

I have explained to you already how strongly I feel. I believe that I should 
be failing in my duty if I do not endeavour to get people to think and act in the 
direction which my conviction leads to. I feel that in the public interest T should 
move the resolutions already notified by Mr. Santanam. I desire, therefore, to 
request you to permit me to resign my place in the Working Committee. 

Let me tender my grateful thanks for the unqualified trust and affection 
bestowed on me by you and the other colleagues during all these many years that 
I have served in the Committee. 

Yours sincerely 
C. Rajagopalachariar 

The President regretfully accepted the resignation of Bhri Rajagopalachariar 
from the Working Committee. 

Massed on the 23rd. April 1942. For text see Chronicle of Events. 
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Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Allahabad — April 29 to May 2, 1942 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Allahabad on 
April 29-, SO and ]VIay 1-2, 1912 in the special paudal erected for the purpose. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. One hundred and seventy members were 


present. 

TJie provincewise attendance was as follows ; — 

Kx- Presidents ... ... ... ... 4 

Ajmer . ... ... ... — 2 

Andhra .. ... ... ... ••• 12 

Assam .. ... ... ... 2 

llihar . . ... .. ... ... 16 

Beng-d . ... ... .. 22 

Bombay ... ... ... ... 4 

Delhi . . . ... ... ... 4 

Onjrat ... . ... ... ... 9 

Karnatak . . ... ... .. 0 

Kerala . . .. . . ... 1 

Maliakoshal .. ... . . ... 9 

Maharashtra .. ... ... 8 

Nagpur . . .. ... ... 4 

N. W. F. r. ... .. ... ... 4 

Ihinjab ... . .. ... ... 13 

Sind . ... ... ... 4 

Tamil Nada ... ... ... . 10 

ITniled Provinces ... ... .. 36 

TTtkal ... ... . ... 4 

Vidarbh ... .. .. ... 2 


Mikutes 

'I'hc minutes of the last meeting of the A I.C.C. held at Wardha 
15- J 6 were confiimed. 


170 

on January 


The Pk1‘.bident’s Statement 

Ikimmencmg the ])iocecdings the President traced the course of Congress- 
Ciipps’ negotiations. IJo saitl that a month and a half back they met at Wardha. 
At that time it was known that the British Government had decided to make a 
new approach to the Tnilian ]uoblem. It was announced that Sir Stafford Cripps, 
a member of he War-Cabinet, would pioceed to India with fresh proposals for the 
settlement of t the Indian problem. The Working Committee at Wardha decided 
that he (the C'ongress President) should meet him on behalf of the Congress. After 
meeting him, if he thought necessary, a meeting of the Working Committee may 
be called. 

He had, he said, a series of interviews with Sir Stafford Cripps. He told Sir 
Stafford Cripps that the draft d'claration as he read it was disappointing. It gave 
nothing. The bulk of it lefeiied to an uncertain future. The proposals about 
the present were not vague yielded nothing to popular control. Defence was to 
be the sole responsibility of His IMajesty’s Government in England. This reserva- 
tion reduced to nullity the supposed transfer of power from British to Indian 
hands. In war time defence covered every sphere of civil administration and if 
defence was reserved everything was reserved. 

Sir Stafford in his earlier talks, had assured the Maulana Sahib that what 
was contemplated in the draft was a national Government. The position of the 
Viceroy vis-a-vis the government would be the same as that of a constitutional 
monarch in relation to his Cabinet. Maulana Sahib pointed out that the way the 
communal and the Indian States’ problems were sought to be settled was highly 
objectionable. In any case these problems should have been left to be settled by 
Indians themselves. As time passed the picture he (Sir Stafford) had conjured 
up at the beginning of the negotiations began to fade away. What was left was not 
worth looking at. 

The British attitude, continued the Maulana Sahib, had been helpful ever 
since the outbreak of War. While the dJongress had made it clear to the country 
and to the world that if ever an accommodating spirit was necessary for a 
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settlement, it was there in their resolutions. They had gone far to secure a 
settlement but it was clear that the British Government had no trust in them. 
The Government was not prepared to entrust defence to Indians. The stand taken 
up by the Working Committee with regard to the Cripps proposals would have 
involved them in active participation in the war. It was well known that some 
members of the Working Committee were with Mahatma Gandhi in their support 
of out and out non-violence. But he was happy to say that throughout the two 
weeks of the Delhi negotiations these members viewed every proposal from the 
point of view of those colleagues of theirs who believed in the defence of their 
country by other than non-violent means. They made it clear that consistently with 
their firm belief in non-violence they would do their beat to assist any national 
Government that was formed as a result of the negotiations. The presideiit had 
nothing but praise for them. Whatever decisions they made were unanimous. It 
would be wrong to say that they considered the Cripps pioposals without having 
in their minds a clear idea as to the lines on w’hioh the communal and other 
problems should be solved. But so far as Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission was concerned 
the only question they were considering at the time was that of tiansfer of ])Ower 
from British to Indian hands. He had no doubt that they would have produced 
a satisfactory solution of the communal problem it the question of transfer of 
political power had been satisfactoiily settled. 

It was said in some quartets that the Cri)>ps’ mission though it did not produce a 
settlement had succeeded in changing the attitude of the ]a‘Of))p towards the war. 
This was absolutely wrong and misleading If anything, the mission had done 
almost irreparable injury. It must be understood that a slave India will have 
nothing to do with the war. Only a free India can defend itself, feir Stafford 
Cripps was now saying that the initiative in dealing with the Indian situation must 
henceforth lie with the leaders of the Indian people and not the Biitish Government. 
The Maulana made it plain that the Congiess would take no lurtlier initiative in 
the matter. 

The Maulana then referred to the imminent iieril of invasion by Japan. 
Only a slave mind could imagine that Japan would give India "freedom. 
National self-respect demanded that they should not think in terras of a 
change of masters. They would resist the Japanese aggression, their diffeiences 
with Britain notwithstanding. There could be no welcome for Japan, w^hether 
active or passive. Had they been a free country they would have rcsoHed to 
armed resistance, if any country attacked them. But armed resistance was 
denied to them. The weapon of non-violence was, however, with them for the last 
twenty-two years. , No one could take away this weapon fiom them, and they 
were determined to use it. 

Resolutions— L ate Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 

The following condolence resolution was moved from the chan and passed, 
all standing : — 

The All India Congress Committee recorded their deepest soiiow at the 
sudden death of their colleague, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj who for twenty years was 
a member of this Committee, the Working Committee and was also the 
treasurer of the Congress, and who had set an example of selfless and silent 
sacrifice for the public good. In particular, he had devoted himself to con- 
structive national activities and built up numerous institutions wliich are today 
the living symbols of his great ability, seli-saciifice and capacity for oiganisation. 
In his death the country has lost a great and true servant and a leader, and 
Congressmen have been deprived of a dear comrade wliose eoiinsel w^as always 
precious, and who was as a brother to the many who worked with him. The 
Committee send their sincerest sympathy to Srimati Janki Bai Bajaj and to the 
other members of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj ’s family. 

Rejection op Cripps’ Proposals 

Shri Rajendra Prasad then moved the following lesolution on the draft 
proposals of the British government. The resolution w’^as seconded by Mr. Asaf 
AH 

‘The All India Congress Committee having considered the resolution of 
the Working Committee in regard to the proposals of the British Govern- 
ment brought by Sir Stafford Cripps and the coreB])ondence between him 
and the Congress President endorses and approves the decision of the Working 
Committee.” 
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The resolution was passed with only four members dissenting. 

Two members from the Punjab, Sardar Pratap Singh and Oopal Singh 
Qaumi sought permission to move an amendment to that part of the resolution 
on Grippe’ proposals that dealt with the point of non-accession of the provinces 
to the Indian union. The President held the amendment out of order. He 
said that the Working Committee resolution should be either accepted or rejected 
as a whole. 

Banned Resolutions 

The Committee passed two resolutions as recommended by the Working 
Committee. 

(1) The lesson of Rangoon and lower Burma. (II) Evacuated lands and 
the behaviour of soldiers. 

The Government of India issued the following notification banning the 
publication of these two resolutions by the Press : — 

In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (b) of sub-rule (1) of rule 

41 of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to 

prohibit the printing or publication, by any printer, publisher or editoi in 

British India, of the whole or any portion of the resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress adopted at Allahabad on the £^8th 
April, 1942, beginning with the words : — ‘ The Committee has noted the recent 
extraordinary happenings in Burma and notably in the city of Rangoon” 
and ending with the words : ”In particular all panic should be avoided even 
though those in authority give way to it”. 

In exercise of the powers provided by clause 'b) of sub-rule (1) of rule 

41 of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to 

prohibit the printing or publication by any printer, imblisher or editor in 

British India of the whole or any part oi that portion of the second Resolu- 

tion of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress adopted at 
Allahabad on April 28th which begins with the words “the Committee has 
also noted with dismay” and ends with the words “must be resisted by the 
people at all costs.” 

Evacuees and Refugees from Malaya and Burma 

The Committee passed the following resolution on ‘Evacuees and Refugees 
from Malaya and Burma 

The All India Congress Committee has noted with indignation the 

arrangements made for ana the treatment accorded to evacuees and refugees 
from Malaya and Burma to India. The officials whose business and duty it 
was to protect the lives and interests of the people in their lespective areas, 
utterly failed to discharge that responsibility and, running away from their 
post of duty, sought safety for themselves, leaving the vast majority of the 
people wholly uncared and unprovided for. Such arrangements for evacuation 
as were made were meant piincipally for the European population and at 
every step racial discrimination was in evidence. Because of this and also 
because of the utter incompetence, calloiisneBB and selfishness of those in 
authority, vast numbers of Indians in Malaya and Burma have not only lost 
all they possessed but have also undergone unimaginable sufferings, many dying 
on the way from lack of the necessaries of life, from disease, or from attacks 
from anti-social elements. 

Racial discrimination was shown at the base camps in Burma where special 
arrangements were made for Europeans and Anglo-Burmans while Indians 
were left almost uncared for ; in the according of special facilities for trans- 
port and travel to the Europeans and Eurasians ; and in the general treatment 

f iven to Indians and non-Indians along the routes and at the various camps, 
n particular, this was in evidence in the scandal of a safer and more con- 
venient route being practically reserved for non -Indians, while Indians were 
forc^ to travel by a longer, more difficult and more dangerous route. 

The Committee is awaie that recently some alterations have been made 
in these arrangements and that Indians are now being brought over by air 
from Myitkyina, and can also avail themselves of the safer land route in 
limited numbers. The treatment of the evacuees and refugees on the Indian 
side of the border though somewhat better now is still far from satisfactory. 
But from all reports the conditions at the base camps for evacuees in Burma 
are highly unsatisfactory and the worst sufferers there are Indians. The Com- 
mittee calls upon the Government of India to make all necessary arrangements 
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for the speedy evacuation from the unoccupied zone in Burma of all Indians 
who wish to be so evacuated. Suitable Indians, official and non-ofl&cial, 
should be appointed to supervise and look alter the interests of Indians in 
the base and other evacuation camps and routes used by evacuees. The Com- 
mittee trusts that non-official relief agencies will be permitted to send workers 
and doctors all along the Manipur route from Dimapur to Tamu and 
beyond to the base camp on the Burma side, as well as to Myitkyina, which 
is the air base for refugees. 

The problem of the evacuees and refugees from Burma is not solved by mere- 
ly bringing them to India. Every effort should be made to find suitable work for 
them in existing establishments or on the land, or regular semi-permanent camps 
should be started where productive woik for wages is organised. 

The Committee expresses its appieciation of the fine service rendered to the 
evacuees by various non-official relief organisations and by their voluntary workers. 
The Committee calls upon the Indian public to extend all possible help to the 
evacuees, and particularly all employers to provide employment for as many of 
them as possible. The Committee also extends its warm welcome to all those 
Indians who have returned to the homeland in these distiessing circumstances and 
assures them of its deep sympathy and anxious interest in their cause. 

Non-Violent Non-Co-operation 

Shri Govind Ballabh Pant moved the following main resolution of the Session. 
The resolution was seconded by Shri Rajendra Prasad : — 

In view of the imminent peril of invasion that confronts India, and the 
attitude of the British Government, as shown again in the recent proposals spon- 
sored by Sir Stafford Cripps, the All India Congress Committee has to declare 
afresh India’s policy and to advise the people in regard to the action to be under- 
taken in the emergencies that may arise in the immediate future. 

The proposals of the British Government and their subsequent elucidation by 
Sir Stafford Cripps have led to greater bitterness and distrust ot that Government 
and the spirit of non-co-operation with Britain has grown. They have demonstrated 
that even in this hour of danger, not only to India but to the cause of the United 
Nations, the British Government functions as an imperialist government and refuses 
to recognise the independence of India or to part with any real power. 

India’s participatidn in the war was a purely British act imposed upon the 
Indian people without the consent of their representatives. While India has no 
quarrel with the people of any country, she has repeatedly declared her antipathy 
to nazism and fascism as to imperialism. If India were free she would have deter- 
mined her own policy and might have kept out of the war, though her sympathies 
would, in any event, have been with the victims of aggression. If, however, cir- 
cumstances had led her to join the war, she would have done so as a free country 
fighting for freedom, and her defence would have been organised on a popular 
basis with a national army under national control and leadership, and with inti- 
mate contacts with the people A free India would know how to defend herself in 
the event of any aggressor attacking her. The present Indian army is in fact an 
offshoot of the British army and has been maintained till now mainly to hold 
India in subjection, It has been completely segregated from the general popula- 
tion, who can in no sense regard it as their own. 

The essential difference between the imperialist and the popular conceptions of 
defence is demonstrated by the fact that while foreign armies are invited to India 
for that defence, the vast man-power of India herself is not utilised foi the puipose. 
India’s past experience teaches her that it is harmful to her inteiests and danger- 
ous to the cause of her freedom to introduce foreign armies in India. It is signi- 
ficant and extraordinary that India’s inexhaustible man-power should remain un- 
tapped, while India develops into a battleground between foreign armies fighting on 
her soil or on her frontiers, and her defence is not supposed to be a subject fit for 
popular control. India resents this treatment of her people as chattels to be dis- 
posed of by foreign authority. 

The A. I. C. C. is convinced that India will attain her freedom through her 
own strength and will retain it likewise. The present crisis, as well as the experi- 
ence of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, make it impossible for the Con- 
gress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain, even in a partial measure, 
British control and authority in India. Not only the interests of India but also 
Britain’s safety, and world peace and freedom demand that Britain must abandon 
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her hold on India. It is on the basis of independence alone that India can deal 
with Britain or other nations. 

The Committee repudiates the idea that freedom can come to India through 
interference or invasion by any foreign nation, whatever the professions of the 
nation may be. In case an invasion takes place, it must be resisted. Such resis- 
tance can only take the form of non-violent non-co-operation as the British Govern- 
ment has prevented the organisation of national defence by the people in any other 
way. 'I'he Committee would, therefore, expect the people of India to offer complete 
non-violent non-co-operation to the invading forces and not to render any assistance 
to them. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders. 
"Vye may not look to him for favours nor fall to hie bribes. If he wishes to take 
possession of our homes and our fields we will refuse to give them up even if we 
have to die in the effort to resist them. In places wherein the British and the 
invading forces are fighting our non-co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 
Not to put any obstacle in the way of British forces will often be the only way of 
demonstrating our non-co-operation with the invader Judging from their attitude 
the British Government do not need any help from us beyond our non -interference. 
They desire our help only as slaves^ a position which we can never accept. 

The success of such a policy of non-co-operation and non-violent resistance to 
the invader will largely depend on the intensive working out of the Congress cons- 
tructive programme, and more especially the programme of self-sufficiency and self- 
protection in all parts of the country. 

Amendments Moved 

Several amendments were moved to the resolution. Most of them were, how- 
ever, withdrawn before voting The two amendments moved by Dr. Ashraf and 
Sajjad Zaheer were voted upon and rejected by an overwhelming majority. Only 
four votes were recorded in their favour. 

The two amendments are as follows: — 

Add in paragraph 3 after India’s participation in the ‘imperialist phase of’. 

Delete in para 3 line 6 after ‘her own policy’ the words “and might have 
kept out of the war though” and substitute “she would join with the people of 
China, U. S. S. R., America and Britain etc., to fight the menace of Fascism.” 

K. M. Ashraf 

Delete in paragraph 6 the words “expect the people of India to offer complete 
non-violent non-co-operation” and substitute “an all-out national resistance by 
every possible means,” 

Delete in para 6 from “such resistance auy other way.” 

Sajjad Zaheer 

Dr. Choitram Oidwanfs amendment that in para 6 last line delete the words 
“beyond our non-interference” and substitute “except as slaves” was adopted by 
the Working Committee with a variation in phrasing. The words in italics repre- 
sent the amendment adopted by the Working Committee. The resolution was 
passed by the Committee. 

Non-official Resolutions 

The A. I. C. C. office received notice of six non -official resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting of the A. I. C. C. The resolutions were arranged according 
to ballot. 

The President received a requisition signed by fifty-one members of the A. I. 
C, C. requesting that special permission be given for the following resolution to be 
moved at the A. I. 0. C. 

The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that any proposal to disintegrate India by giv- 
ing liberty to any component state or territorial unit to secede from the Indian 
Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to the beet interests of the people 
of the different states and provinces and the country as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” 

The President in view of the importance of the subject as also the number of 
signatories to the requisition permitted the resolution to be moved when the non- 
official resolution on the same subject notified by Shri K. Bantanam came up for 
consideration before the Committee. The President observed that the two resolu- 
tions will be voted upon separately, but the debate will be a joint one. The non- 
official resolution given notice of by Bhri K, Santanam was as follows • 

Congress and Muslim League 

“The All India Congress Committee notes with deep regret that the attempts 
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to eitablish a National Government for India to enable her to face the problems 
arising out of the present grave situation have failed and that as a result of this, 
Nationalist India has been placed in a dilemma. It is impossible for the people to 
think in terms of neutrality or passivity during an invasion by an enemy power. 
Neither is it practicable to organise an effective defence, independently and unco- 
ordinated with the defence measures of the Government. It is absolutely and 
urgently necessary in the best interests of the country at this hour of peril to do 
all that Congress can possibly do to remove every obstacle in the way of establish- 
ment of a national administration to face the present situation ; and, therefore, 
inasmuch as the Muslim League has insisted on the recognition of the right of 
separation of certain areas from United India upon the ascertainment of the wishes 
of the people of such areas, as a condition precedent for united national action at 
this moment of grave national danger, the A. I. 0. C. is of opinion that to sacrifice 
the chances of the formation of a National Government at this grave crisis for the 
doubtful advantage of maintaining a controveisy over the unity of India is a most 
unwise policy and that it has become necessary to choose the lesser evil and ac- 
knowledge the Muslim l^eague’s claim for separation, should the same be persisted 
in when the time comes for framing a constitution for India and thereby remove 
all doubts and fears in this regard, and to invite the Muslim League for a consul- 
tation for thepuipose of arriving at an agreement and securing the installation of 
a National Government to meet the present emergency.^’ 

Gonsidering the circumstances in which the resolution came up before the A. I. 
0. C. the president allowed Shri Bajagopalachariar to move the resolution. 8hri iT. 
Santanam seconded it. The debate on the two resolutions lasted for three hours 
at the end of which they were voted upon. The resolution moved by Rajagopala- 
chariar was defeated, 120 members voting against it and 15 membere voting for it. 
The resolution given notice of by the 59 requisitionists and moved by Shri Jagat 
Narayan Lai was passed, 92 voting for and 17 voting against it. 

Giving permission for the resolution moved by Shri Jagat Narayan Lai, 
the President gave it as his opinion that the resolution in no way contradicted the 
position taken up by the Workin'i; Committee at Delhi with regard to the question 
of tile demand for the partition of India made by the Muslim League and 
incorporated in the resolution dealing with Sir StafFoid's draft proposals. 

The other non-olficial resolution notified by Shri AT. Santanam and to be 
moved by Shri Rajagopalachanar, which could not be taken up for consideration 
owing to lack of time is as follows : 

Formation of Popular Government in Madras 

“Whereas the Presidency of Madras has been seriously affected by the conditions 
resulting fiom the Japanese aggression and the lives of the people are subjected 
to growing dislocation and it is suicidal for the present and disastrous for the 
future, for the people^s representatives to remain passive and allow the present 
authoiitarian administration to function under such circumstances, and whereas 
it is desirable to make every effort to secure such conditions as may enable the 
people effectively to offer resistance to the aggressor and inspire them for all the 
sacrifice involved in the defence of the mother-land, the All India Congress Com- 
mittee authorises the Congiess Legislative Party in Madras to accept responsibility 
of Government if invited to do so, and further advises them to invite the Muslim 
League to participate in such responsibility and assist in the formation of a popular 
government for the province.” 

A. I. C. C. Circulars 

The following Circulars were issued by Sj. J, B, Kripalani, General Secretary 
to all Provincial and District Congress Committees : — 

Circular No, 5, — February 7, 1942 

Please send us the following information : 

I (1) The total number of satyagrahis still in jail in your pipvince. The 
satyagrahis are (f) Those who offered satyagraha and were arrested {it) Those 
who were approved by Gandhiji but dit not offer satyagraha and were arrested 
under some section of the D. I. R. .... 

(2) The total number of other political prisoners in jail in your province. 

If possible please send us the names and other particulars of these prisoners. 
In what prisons are they at present ? If there is any alleged reason for their 
non-release from any source that also may be mentioned. 

II. I hope our circular No. 1 in which certain suggestions for the speedy 
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working of the constructive pro|:;raranie were made is under your active considera- 
tion. Please let hr know what steps have been taken so far to implement the 
A. I. C. C. instructions. To enable you and us to record the progress of work from 
month to month you will do well to make a survey of the existing Congress 
organiaation and the constructive work going on row in the province. You may 
get statistics from eaoh district under (to suggest only a few) the following heads : — 

(1) The number and strength of Congress Committees working in each district. 
(2) Constructive centres organised by Congressmen in rural or urban areas. (3) 
Villages wheie there are no Congress Committees functioning or are without 
active Congressmen. (4) The number of spinners, (apart from professionals). 
(5) 'rhe special dilficulties that the district is experiencing in organising spinning, 
carding, weaving etc. Is cotton locally cultivated ? (6) The crops sown in the 
district. ^J’he proportion of food crops to money crops. (7) The general economic 
condilion of the people especially the peasantry. (8) Any special facilities in the 
distiict or part of the district for any handicraft, (9) The social and economic 
condition of Harijans. Any Harijan Congress worker in the district ? (10) Hindu- 
Muslim relations. (IJ) (3ther minorities such as Christians, Sikhs etc. (12) Any 
volunteers uniformed or otherwise in the district and their work. (13) The part 
our women-folk are taking in the various constructive activities of the Congress. 

You will find that the collection of this data will enable you to carry on 
more effectively and systematically the work that we have undertaken to face the 
present emergency. Millions have to participate in this work. To secure the 
intelligent co-operation of the millions, our workers have to have a clearer and 
wider perspective than they have shown hitherto. Work carried on in a perfunctory 
and haphazard manner will not produce lasting results^ The times that we are 
passing through will brook neither sloth nor inefficiency. All Congressmen have to 
bestir themselves and accept responsibility for some definite, solid piece of work. If 
we all do our duty, we need have no uneasy fears as to the future. The Congress 
today and for that matter every Congressman is faced with a crucial choice. 'J'he 
organisation and its component parts have to live up to their faith and affect the 
future or perish. 

We can, if we keep alert and vigilant, wrench strength and unity out of the 
dangers encompassing us today, Danger infuses fresh life and vigour in the brave. 
All our Congress committees have to be compact, business-like bodies and their 
members active Congressmen. Where necessary individuals should be put in charge 
of sections of work. 

No changes in the Congress constitution are necessary for activising Congress- 
men and Congress Committees. What is needed is a change in our outlook, in our 
way of doing things. Those who cannot adapt themselves to the call of the time 
will best serve the Congress by resigning from the Committees. Let our commi- 
ttees consist exclusively of active Congressmen. 

III. It is my considered view that every P. C. C. executive should invite the 
secretaries of allied Congress organisation in the province such as the secretaries of 
the Provincial branch of the A. 1.^ S. A., and A. T. V. A., and A. T. Harijan Sangh, 
the A. T. Talimi Sangh etc., to their meetings. The P. C. C.’s will find the presence 
of those secretaries helpful in chalking out their own schemes of constructive acti- 
vity. The secretaries of these organisations when invited must be considered mem- 
bers of the P. C. C. executive. Maulana Sahib is in agreement with this sugges- 
tion of mine. The U P. P. C. C. has already adopted it. 

You are requested to send us the information that we have asked for in this 
circular and in our circular No. 1 as soon as possible. 

Please send copy of this circular to all District Congress Committees. 

Please acknowledge receipt. 

Circular No, 6— February 83, 1948, 

Inter-provincial consultation and co-ordination are necessary and helpful in 
normal times. They are more so during these anxious times. Various problems 
face us today. Each P. C. C. has got a plan of its own to meet the common 
problems and problems peculiar to itself. Under these circumstance it would be of 
advantage if select active workers from provinces could meet together, compare 
notes and benefit by mutual experience This will not only give them valuable 
information but enable them where possible to pool their resources. 

Periodical meetings of representatives of all provinces, some of them very far- 
flung, in one place though desirable would not be possible, especially in these days 
of travel difficulties. The expenses involved would also be considerable. It is, 
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therefore, suggested that the following Regions of contiguous provinces may be 
formed for inter-provincial consultation ana collaboration. 

(1) Assam, Bengal, Utkal. 

(2) Bihar, United Provinces, Mahakoshal, Almer-Merwara. 

(3) Punjab, Sind, Frontier, Delhi. 

(4) Gujerat, Bombay, Maharashtra, Karnatak, C. P. (Marathi) Vidarbha. 

(5) 'Jamil Nadu, Andhra, Kerala. 

It would be desirable to hold one meeting a month of each of these Regions. 
If that is not possible, at least one meeting in two months should be held. Each 
province may send anywhere from one to thiee representatives to the meeting of its 
Region. I may add that the purpose of these Regional meetings can be served 
only if the representatives selected are the provincial presidents, secretaries or active 
field workers who have a personal knowledge of the difficulties, resources and me- 
thods of work in their respective piovinces. 

I should like you in collaboration with the provinces in your Region to 
arrange the fiist Regional meeting as soon as possible. I or some other representa- 
tive of the A. I. C. C. would like to be present to facilitate work. I would, there- 
fore. request you to inform me as soon as possible of the dates during which it 
may be possible for you to settle in consultation with each other a meeting of your 
Region. 

I suggest that the following provinces may in each of the five Regions take 
initiative and set the machinery of consultation in motion to the end that the first 
meetings may be called as soon as possible. Subsequent meetings need not be held 
in the same province in the Region. The meeting place may be changed from 
time to time. 

Region 1. Bengal. 

„ 2. United Provinces. 

„ 3. Punjab. 

„ 4. Bombay. 

„ 5. Tamil Nadn. 

If any of the provinces suggested here for taking the initiative in the matter 
is for any reasons not in a position to do so this office may immediately be inform- 
ed so that arrangements may be made with some other piovinces in the Region, to 
do the needful. 

After these first meetings have been held, it will be possible for us to work 
out co-ordination among the regions themselves. 

Circular No, 7 — March 6, 1942 

You must have read Gandhiji’s leading article in the last issue of Harijan 
dated March Ist under the caption ‘Criminal Assaults* dealing with danger of 

women being molested by soldiers. Gandhiji has advised our sisters to be 
fearless and self-reliant. This advice has come none too early. 

Whenever there is danger to women’s honour the tendency in our country 

is to segregate them or to remove them to places of safety. This under the 

present ciicumstances is scarcely a remedy. The danger is daily increasing 

and very soon there may be no place of safety anywhere. If for any reasons 
those in authority now are unable to check soldiers from molesting women, 
the position will be much worse, when unfortunately there is an invasion 
from outside. Moreover, segregation is no remedy. It is likely to make our 
women more timid and helpless than they already are. 

The only way, therefore, is to ask them to be brave and self-reliant. 
This can beet be done by organising them. They may be invited to participate fully 
in the present programme of the Congress. Fortunately our programme is such 
that in working it there can be no difference between men and women. It can 
be carried out as efficiently by men as by women. 

Congress Committees are, therefore, requested to progressively associate 
more and more women with their activities. This may be done by creating in 
the provinces, where they do not already exist, women’s departments or appoint- 
ing women organisers. The work of these departments and organisers will 
not be different from the general Congress woik. It must also be carried on 
under the general supervision and direction of the Congress Committees ; but 
the special charge of the Women’s Department or Organisers will be to approach 
women, to induce them to take interest in Congress work and generally to 
organise them. Every Congress activity must be helped by an auxiliary force 
of women. They must fully participate both in the programme of national 
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Belf-suffioicnoy and self-protection. They must have a volunteer organisa- 
tion of tboir own. 'J'liis is the only effective way of making them fearless and 
self-iv'liant. 

Eveiy cironlar issued from this office must, therefore, be taken to include 
men and women whatever may be the expression used. Specific mention 
will be made if any instructions from this office are meant for men only. 

Ci/cular No. 8, — March 24, 1942 

The Woiking Committee which met in Wardha on March 17 considered 
the icports of the working of the constructive programme received from provinces, 
Ihc re])ort9 revealed that while the woik was making steady progress in some 
provim-es no seiioua beginnings were yet made in otheis. Constructive pro- 
gramme being the only ])iogramme before Congressmen today, the strength 
and efficiency of our organisation will be judged by the extent to which 
Congress committees are al)le to mobilise their lesources for carrying it 
out. A heavy responsibility nsts on the shoulders of those who are guiding 
and cont! oiling affaiis in the piovinees. Things happen or are made to happen 
in the country wliich tend to distract our attention from our task but we 
must be on our guaid. 

The programme placed by the A. I. C. C. before the country, is two-fold : 
(1) Bclf-piotectiou and (2) self-sufficiency. Faiily detailed instructions with regard 
to both have been issued by this office. It is now lU) to you to act and sup])lement 
and amplify them to meet local requiicments. What is needed is not mere 
instructions but further and more intensive effort. 

Sell -protect ion has a double aspect : (i) piolection from air raids and (it) 
protection fioni internal disoider. Government and semi-government agencies 
are at woik iot oigauising ])rotection against possible air raids. It is common 
knowledge that in B})ite of considerable expenditure goveinmeiit efforts lack 
popular apjieal and supiioit. The results achieved, therefore, bear little relation 
to the effoit and money spent For this and other reasons Congressmen can- 
not associate themselves with government-controlled bodies. But it would 
be folly to impede their effort unless what they do is against the A. I. C. 0. 
instructions. 'J'lie instructions that the official A. R. P, organistions broadcast 
to the ])Oople should be studied and such of them as are sound and reasonable 
should be commended to the people for adoption. These instructions may bo 
added to by the local Congress committees according to the needs of the local 

situatinu. 

The Congress has for the last two months been cair^ing on propaganda 
against fear and panic with considerable effect. Naturally the panic is greatest 
in areas which aie in danger by Sea and Air. The situation in these areas 
has to be closely and constantly studied by local Congressmen and advice 
given to people. The problem of evacuation must be carefully considered. 
As pointed out by Gandhiji the military authorities would not like at critical 
times to be encumbered with the problems of such of the civil po})ulation as 

is not needed in a particular locality. Therefore, those whose everyday business 
does not require them to be in cities that are liable to attack from air and 
sea and those who are afraid should leave such localities without creating 
confusion and panic. Before they leave they must make sure that they will not create 
problems for themselves and for those with whom they take refuge. There 
is time enough for regulated evacution. Afterwards when actual bombing 

takes place, if the timid and those not wanted begin evacuation in hurrv 
they will create problems as in other countries of which we are familiar 

through papers. 

As to protection from internal civil disorder, we have already issued necessary 
instructions. The volunteer organisation that we contemplate for meeting the 
needs of the present situation is broad-based. Our previous volunteer organisations 
were subject to many rules and a fairly severe disciplinary code and were 
confined to Congressmen. This time we have thrown open ‘the doors of the 
organisation to all our countrymen irrespective of political affiliations, the 
only condition being adherence to peaceful methods. Maintenance of peace and 
security is the chief aim of the volunteer organisation. It should not, therefore 
he difficult to realise that this can be achieved only through peaceful means! 
No countryman of ours can have any reasonable objection to subscribing to 
this perfectly obvious and necessary condition. We are happy to note that the 
response to Congress call in this direction has been ample and spontaneous. 
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The drive, therefore, to enlist members of all communities and all political 
parties for the volunteer organisation should be further intensified. The orga- 
nisation should be split up into units of ten or twenty, each in chaige of a 
mohalla in the city or of a village or part thereof in rural areas. The units 
should mainly confine themselves to the service and protection of their respective 
localities. They should be iu constant touch with the people. They should 
try to serve them in every way. They should help in organising mohalla 
meetings and otherwise canning on the constructive programme. Their chief 
duty, of course, will be the maintenance of peace in the mohalla, pievention 
of disorder, and in the event of any disorder bieaking out, protecting the people. 
VolunteeiB should be animated by community of feeling and unity of purpose. 
At night they should learn to watch and guard their respective localities. 
All this will give our peo})le a sense of security, a common purpose and common 
action. It will give us and the people necessary training for co-operation and 
self-help. 

The programme of self-sufficiency has been explained time and again by 
Gandhiji. Each passing day emphasises the urgency of carrying out this ]iro- 
gramme with speed and thoroughness. Gondiiions approaching starvation and 
nakedness, semi-starvation and unemployment have been the lot of many 
for a long time past. But the war lengthening out, many more have been 
thrown out of work and the earnings of many others have considerably dimini- 
shed. Conditions will go on progressively deteriorating. Tbe new taxation 
imposed by the cential and provincial governments has added to the already 
great misery of the masses and hit hard the lower middle classes. Therefore, 
if the situation is not controlled, it will lead to all manner of highly 
undesirable consequences. It can be contiolled only by the programme 
of ‘self-sufficiency*. Many items in the programme require tcolniieal ability. 
Happily we have organisations cairying on this work for the past many years. 
They are technically equipped for the tasks they have undertaken. The All 
India Spinners’ Association and the All India Village Indnstiies Association 

may be drawn upon for whatever technical advice and assistaiifc is needed. 
Their co-operation and supei vision should be sought. J'his will impose new 
duties and new tasks upon these organisations. The existing staff may not be 
able to cope with these. But if Congress Committees take up the sett- sufficiency 
programme iu earnest we have no doubt the A. I. H. A. and A 1. V. 1. A. 
would willingly do their part. We had complaints from Congiessmen and 
Congress Committees that the A, I. S. A. is half-hearted in its response to 

their needs. Many of these complaints are based on ignorance. The A. 1. S. A. and 
A. 1. V. I. A. branches aie subject to definite rules and work under serious financial 
and other limitations. They cannot be as swift in their response to our demands 
as Congressmen would wish them to be. While we aie putting ourselves in 

touch with the A. 1. B. A. and A. I. V. I. A. headqiianeis, yon will please 

get into touch with the provincial branches and devise a technique of mutual 
co-opeiation, I hope you have earned out the suggestion I made in one of 

my previous ciiculars that piovincial secretaries of the A. 1. B. A., A. T. V. J. A., 
Harijan Sevak Bangh, Hindustani Talimi Sangh, and the Women’s Uei^artraent 
should be associated with your provincial exeentrve. This should greatly facilitate 
mutual co-operation. 

There is great paucity of trained workers in Khadi village industry and 

village work. The best thing under the circumstances for you will be to send some 
intelligent young men to Wardha to join the institutions started by the A. 1. V. I. A. 
and A. I. B. A. for training workers The expenses at Waidba for a student do not 
exceed Rs. 15/- per month, all told. The A. I. V. I. A. secretaiy, Bii Kumarappa 
has assured us that he will be willing to accejit responsibility lor the 

training of all those who are sent to the central institution ot the 

association at Wardha. I have no doubt tliat the A, I. B. A. secretary 

will allow similar facilities. The expenses of course will have to be 

met by the P. 0. C. sending out workers for training. For parti- 

culars of the training you will please correspond with the secietaiies of the 
two associations at Wardha. Whenever there are provincial centres for training 

I am sure those in charge of them will welcome workers selected by the 

P, 0* 0. for receiving training. 

Please note tbe following directions for your office : 

(1) Send us a detailed report of the work done in your province every 

month, if not every fortnight. 
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(2) Send a report of your work to nil provinces. Other provinces will 

send you theirs. This exchange of reports will keep the provinces in touch with 
one another and give you valuable suggestions. 

(3) Send us copies of the circulars that you issue from time to time. 

If the circulars are written in languages other than Hindustani or English 
please send us their Hindustani or English renderings. 

(4) You should appoint inspectors who will go round, see the work and 

submit reports. 

(5) Send copies of our circulars, unless they concern you exclusively, to 

district Congress committees in your province. "We have complaints from 
some districts that they are in ignorance of the instructions that we send to 
the province. Please acknowledge receipt. 

National Week — April 6 — 13 

The General Secretary^ A. /. C, (7., issued the following appeal in connection 
with the * National Week* on the 2Gth, March 1942 : — 

The National Week will be soon on us. It has been observed every year 
since 1919. It commences on April 6 when the nation inaugurated a non- 
violent mass struggle for the redress of its many and giievous wrongs and 
the attainment of Puma Swaraj. From this day the nation looked to itself, 
it looked inward. It renounced the enervating idea of salvation achieved 
through the help and goodwill of outside agencies. It inaugurated the era of 
self-reliance and national puiification through work, suffering and sacrifice. 
The giant rose from its agelong slumber and determined to cast off the cobweb 
accumulation of centuries of social superstition and economic and political 
slavery. It determined to cast off disease, squalor, inequity, poverty, and slavery 
in one vast united effort of an awakened people. 

This day also witnessed the ghastly massacre of the Jallian walla Bagh 
wherein Hindu, Muslim and Sikh blood mingled to cement unity in common 
calamity. From the blood-soaked earth of Jallian walla Bagh, began a struggle 
which has been ever since widening in depth and volume. The country has 
witnessed the rise of the masses of Indian humanity to the realisation of their 
inherent strength. 

The National Week has always been marked by the renewal of our general 
determination to achieve the goal of complete independence and self-purification 
through the intensive carrying on of the constiuctive programme. In the words 
of the sage at Sevagram the fulfilment of this programme is the sure key to 
Swaraj. Let the week, theiefore, witness a fresh determination by all Congress- 
men and Congress Committees to do their utmost to carry out the manifold 
items of this programme. Let this week be dedicated to the double need of 
the hour, the need for self-piotection and self-sufficiency. It is not enough 
today, as in the past, to organise sales of Khadi. It is more necessary that 
we lay emphasis on the production of Khadi through spinning carried on in 
each locality and in every house. Let people in their thousands determine to 
learn all the processes of cloth making leading up to spinning. Let a day in 
the week be set apart to the sacred task of Hindu -Muslim unity. Let another 
day be consecrated to the purge of the sin of untouchability. Let every 
day see the intensification of the life-giving national constructive activity. 

We may also not forget that the message of Swaraj through our own 
effort and not through outside agencies, is carried to every hamlet and home 
in India. Let. therefore, everyday of the week dawn with Prabhat Pheris. 
Let every day end with national songs, processions and mass meetings where 
our determination to achieve Puma Swaraj is ever renewed. In this hour of 
temptation and trial let us rely upon ourselves and on the guiding Deity that 
rules the destinies of men and nations. 'J'hus shall we dispel the 
clouds of despondency that darken the Indian horizon today. Thus shall we 
drive away the craven fear and panic. Thus shall we assert our manhood and our 
right to live as free and honoured nation. 

Work for Women in the Emergency Period 

The women's department of the A. I. C, (7. has since January last issued a 
series of circulars to the P, C, Cfs women* s department about work by and among 
women. The latest circular is given here under the signature of 8m. Suchita 
Devif Secretray^ Women* s Dept.^ A. L C. (7. : — 
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With the approach of war nearer India, new problems are arising every 
day. It is becoming increasingly difficult to lead normal lives and carry on 
normal activities. The Congress Committees have been asked to readjust their 
activities to new conditions. I have been appro‘»ched by women from several 
provinces to suggest ways and means to meet the present difficulties. The greatest 
need of the hour is to take stock of the situation and organise. The recently 
published article of Mahatmaji in *Harijan’ on 'Criminal assault' draws our 
attention to a sinister side of the dangers that threaten us. We have to prepare 
ourselves to meet such and other emergencies with wisdom, courage and fortitude. 
It is not possible for individual and isolated women to do anything effective. 
The need of the hour, therefore, is for men and women to organise themselves 
and work in co-operation with each other and to help to allay panic, preserve 
peace and order, arrange for the safety of women and children, meet the economic 
situation arising out of the shortage of grains and other commodities. 

The following are some of the suggestions for organising women. 

The Problem of Panic 

A vast majority of them being illiterate, women are prone to believe false 
and fantastic rumours afloat. They are, therefore, likely to suffer from exaggerated 
fears. Nervous and panic stricken women upset the whole household. They 
destroy its morale. 'J'herefore, it is essential to arrange for the spread of correct 
information. Alarming rumours must be promptly denied. This can best be 
done by holding at regular intervals, mohalla meetings of women where they 
should be given the correct available information. Whenever necessary information 
may be given through hand bills and periodical bulletins. 

(2) Volunteer Corps 

A strong volunteer corps of women should be organised. They should be 
taught simple drill, first aid, the art of self-protection in an emergency etc. Much 
of the work of organising women can be done through this volunteer crops. It 
> should render whatever help it can to women and children leaving the town 
or refugees coming in. 

(3) Committees 

In the case of towns there should be a central town Committee with branches 
in each mohalla. This committee through its branches should (a) convey to each 
home the day-to-day instructions of the local Congress Committee, (6) collect 
information regarding the difficulties of the mohalla and convey them to the 
Congress Committee, (c) arrange to teach spinning to the mohalla women, (d) 
arrange lectures on useful general information, (e) organise a short course of 
physical culture with special emphasis on how to ward off personal assaults, {f) 
find out cases of assaults and oppression on women, explain to the victims that 
such incidents are not to be kept secret under false ideas of modesty and honour, 
give publicity to such incidents and render help in bringing the criminals to book, 
be they civil or military, (g) keep in touch with men volunteer corps to be able 
to ask for assistance in any emergency. 

(4) Problem of Grain Shortage 

Through the mohalla committees women must be given information about 
different substitutes when one kind of grain is running short. They must be 
warned against evils of individual hoarding. They should be taught the value of 
simple yet wholesome and nourishing meals and advised to give up wasteful 
habits in food. 

(5) Problem of Clothing 

The shortage of clothing which may come in the near future has to be tackled 
from now. Women can do a great deal in this direction. The mohalla committees 
should make arrangements to teach carding, spinning, sliver making. It can arrange 
to supply charkhas and cotton, take the yarn spun and arrange for the weaving 
of cloth. Unemployed local weavers are found everywhere today. These can be set 
up in their trade again, by means of the yarn supplied by the women’s committees. 

It is quite possible that all these activities may be beyond the scope of a 
particular organisation. In that case particular items may be taken up by the 
different committees. It must be understood that organisation and work means 
strength, care should be taken to see that women’s organisations work in co- 
operation with the other branches of the Congress organisation. In all that we do 
we should be ready and willing to have help from men. 
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Medical unit for Relief of Evacuees 

President’s Appeal 

The Congress President. Maulana Abut Kalam Azad issued the following 
statement on the 28th, April 1942 : — 

“The Government of India have accepted our offer to organise and send a full 
medical unit with helpers and volunteers and equipment along the Manipur 
Road to Sittang in Burma to give help to the evacuees and refugees coming to 
India. We are, therefore, taking immediate steps to organise such a unit and 
Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Chairman, Civil Protection ^ub-committee, has been 
requested to organise it in co-operation with the non -official relief organisations. 
This unit will consist of 8 doctors. 8 compounders, 2 sanitary inspectors, 40 
sweepers and personal attendants with medical stores and equipment. The sending 
of this unit will costa considerable sum of money but the object is such that I 
am sure sufficient funds will be forthcoming. The need is immediate. I appeal, 
therefore, for donations for this medical unit and for relief work among the 
evacuees coming flora Burma. Donations should be sent to the A. I. C. C. Office, 
Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad, or to Messis. Baclihiaj & Co., Ltd, 5, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road. Bombay, or to Bhri Brij Mohan Bn la. Treasurer, Civil Protection 
Sub-committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, Birla Park, Ballygunje, 
Calcutta. 


The All Parties Leaders’ Conference 

Third Session — New Delhi— ^2Ut. & 22nd. FEBRUARY 1942 

The Presidential Address 

The third session of the All Parties Leaders’ Conference was held "at 
New Delhi on the 2l8t. February 1942 under the presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. Those present included Mr. M. Aney, Kir Mobomed Yakub, Dr. B. C. 
Moonje, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Sir R. P. Paranjpye, Sir C. B. Mehta and 
members of the Central Legislature, including officials and Europeans. 

After Sardar Sobha Singh. Chairman of the Reception Committee had wel- 
comed the delegates. Sir Jagadish Prassad read messages fiom Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswarai Aiyar, Sir S. Radhakiishnan and otheis wishing the Con- 
ference success. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapi'u then delivered his presidential address 
in the course of which he said : — 

1 desire to thank you for asking me once again to preside over this session 
which I look upon as a continuation of the sessions of the Conferences held at 
Bombay in March last and at Poona four mouths later. Since July wlieii we met 
at Poona, events have hai>pened both inside the country and outside, the meaning 
and significance of which cannot be ignoiod by any thinking person, though I 
admit that their interpretations may be different in different quarters. 

When this Conference met for the first time in Bombay, it did not profess to 
advocate any scheme of a permanent constitution for India. We lecognised that 
that should be left over to the verdict of the country under more peaceful times 
and that meanwhile we should direct our energy by pressing for changes in the 
system of administration during the interim peiiod so as to enable the country to 
do its best in support of war-efForts. All our recommendations and demands were 
inspired by that feeling. I have naturally followed the course of criticism with 
close attention. I believe I may faiily say that in India we received a very subs- 
tantial measure of suppoit fiom the press generally. It is true that in some quar- 
ters we were represented— or shall I say misrepieseiited— as the agents of the Con- 
gress or the Hindu Sabha or possibly both. I repudiated this charge at once: 1 do 
repudiate this charge and this insinuation once again. We have not sailed under 
false colours. We did not profess, and do not profess, to re]iresent any of the 
political organisations which are occupying the stage of public affairs in India. As 
a collection of individuals entitled to hold and express opinion on the present 
situation in India and the future, we deemed it our duty at the previous Conference, 
and we deem it our duty at this Conference, to say what in our opinion is best 
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calculated to serve the immediate object in view, to save this country from those 
disasters which I think will be the inevitable consequence of that prolonged and 
deplorable disunity which has disfigured our public life during the last few years 
and which in my opinion is threatening the integrity and the present safety of the 
country as well as the fruition of its aspirations in the future. 1 was also glad to 
notice that our recommendations received a considerable measure of support in the 
English press and in Parliament, but I shall be untrue to myself if 1 were to 
disguise my feeling of disappointment at the inability of those in power in England 
to undeiBtand our point of view or to make an adequate and timely response to 
our recommendations and demands which have always been conceived in a spirit 
of true service to the country and true friendship to England. 

Expansion of Executive Council 

There was tardy and partial recognition of our demands. Between April and 
July last year we knew nothing as to whether any yiart of our demands was going 
to be accepted It was shortly before we met at Poona that the announcement was 
made that eight Indian members would be appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. I am free to confess— and I said so then— that the selection was excel- 
lent, and I do not see any leason why we should condemn these good men and 
true, merely because they do not happen to belong to tlie two major political par- 
ties. Our demand has been that during the period of the war the Executive 
Government shall be responsDde to the Crown, that is to say, not removable by an 
adverse vote of the Legislature. Technically it may bo open to the objection that 
the National Government to be national, must be icsponsible to the Legislature, 
but two considerations have always weighed with me, namely (1) that these are 
war times when normal constitutional ideas have got to be adjusted to the urgen- 
cies of the occasion, and i2) that we do not want it to be said that in the guise 
of establishing National Government, we have sought to concentrate all political 
power in the hands of any particular community or set of politicians. 1’he Crown 
as a beneficent institution unidentified with any poIiti(*aI party or section of the 
community, can be, at a juncture like this, a gieat uniting force, and we can wait 
until more piopitions times before seeking to allocate power into different hands. 
Meanwhile, without being legally responsible to the liCgislatnie, the National 
Government can, in actual [U'actiee. hold itself morally reB]>onsible to the country 
at large. For all these leasons, I think that these eight gentlemen who joined the 
Executive Council deserved every support even though the Executive Council still 
falls far short of our conception of a National Government. 

And here let me express to you my own regret and sorrow — and I am sure I 
am expressing the collective sense of this gatheiing— at the death of my revered 
friend, the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari. He was with me at Allahabad on the 22nd 
of December last and met a large number of Hindus and Muslims at my house. 
I had also a long private talk with him and I can tell you that I was deeply 
impressed by his eainestness and anxiety to do something to bring about peace 
between the different communities and different parties. In his death we have lost 
a wise and sage counsellor. He was a true seivant of India — not Muslim India or 
Hindu India but India as a whole— a man of great and vaiied culture and tolera- 
tion, and altogether a person of great moral influence, and we mourn his death 
very sincerely His name will be associated for ever with his great achievements in 
the premier state of Hyderabad. If unkind Fate had not taken him away from 
the scene of his earthly labours, 1 have no doubt that he would have rendered 
enduring services to the Motherland at this juncture, 

Speaking for myself, I think it would not be fair on our part to dismiss men 
like Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. Aney. Sir Homi Mody, Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
Dr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Mr. N. R Sarker, and Sir F^roze Khan Noon as men 
who have had no experience or who do not know what the country wants and what 
is best suited to the interests of the country. None of them can be described as a 
job hunter. Some of them, to my knowledge, have joined the Executive Council 
at great personal sacrifice and only out of a sheer sense of duty to the country. 
And I am sure that if others belonging to the major political parties had been 
ready to take upon their shoulders the responsibility which have fallen on theirs, 
they would have been only too glad. It is for this reason that in the special 
circumstances existing at present, we should do everything to strengthen their 
hands, and to treat them, not in anv technical constitutional sense, but in a larger 
sense, as if they were our representatives, the custodians of our welfare and our 
honour, and the exponents of our aspirations and ambitions. I have been told that 
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in some high quarters the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council has been described 
as having been futile and as having led to no results of an appreciable character. 
I shall not pit my humble opinion as against these persons, but I believe His 
Excellency the Viceroy himself paid them a very high tribute in one of his recent 
speeches at Calcutta, That should at any rate silence criticism on the part of those 
who, living in 1942, are still thinking as if they were living in 1929. We all know 
that the limited release of political prisoners was due to their effort and initiative, 
I wish that effort had succeeded in a larger measure and a more graceful manner. 
Speaking for myself I have no sympathy for revolutionaries of any kind— Commu- 
nist or Fascist, but so long as the crown of martyrdom is put on their forehead, 
they will continue to deflect public opinion from things that matter. 

All Portfolios most be held by Indians 

It must not however, be understood from what I have said above that this 
expansion of the Executive Council meets completely our point of view. No, it does 
not. For I think a truly National Government has yet to be formed— and 
that cannot be formed until the portfolios which are stil withheld from 
Indians are transferred to Indian hands. This is an occasion when blunt truth 
must be spoken even though it may would certain susceptibilities or come as 
a shock to some people. I cannot bdieve that out of four hundred million people 
in this country not one man can be found who can administer the finances of the 
country. Nor can 1 believe that if an Indian Defence Member were appointed 
at the juncture, he could have committed graver mistakes than those which 
have admittedly been committed by the men in power. The fact of the matter is 
that under the present system you may collect money, you may enlist men in 
the Army, but you do not touch the pride of the countiy or evoke that enthusiasm 
for common service or those sentiments of national pride or that sense of 
concein for ihe safety and freedom of the country which can only be created 
when the country knows that the men at the top are its own men. 

I wish to speak with some reserve on these delicate questions in view of the 
situation, but 1 do wish to say that what is wanted at the present moment is an 

act of courage and faith — and this is wanted as much on the part of England 

as on the part of India. At the back of our minds is undoubtedly the feeling 

that the old policy of distrust of Indians, on the part of England, still survives. 
Similarly there is also a ^feeling among us that mere pledges, howsoever re- 
peatedly they may be given, will not carry us very far when they are hedged 
in by so many preliminary and indefinite conditions. England has got yet to make 
up its mind as to its future relations with this country and to express it in 

unambiguous language as to our future — a future in which India shall not be 
treated as a dependency but occupy internally and in the councils of the Empire 
and at International and Peace Conferences, a position of honourable equality with 
England and the Dominions. It is my firm conviction that until such a 
declaration is forthcoming, our mental outlook will not change. It is equally my 
strong conviction that until then we shall not be in a mood to settle our mutual 
differences. That we have our differences I do not for one moment deny, 
but that is more or less true of other parts of the woild-and this war bears ample 
testimony to it. It will not do for the Biitish to say: “We are ready to hand 
over power to you, but we do not know to which hands we should commit that 
power.” The position is, indeed, very curious. Borne of us are dismissed as 
amiable, well meaning people, but persons without any following Others are 
dismissed because they have got too numerous, too intransigent, and too quarrel- 
some followings. The recent speech of the Duke of Devonshire who happens 
to be the Under-Secretary of State for India convinces me that whoever may 
have learnt or unlearnt from the present trend of events in India and outside, 
the Duke has not. 1 sincerely hope that be does not represent the settled 
convictions of Whitehall. Lord Hailey has already given a warning against 
the dangers of manoeuvring for position which must be deplored under normal 
conditions and still more deplored under present conditions. If the India 
Office stands discredited to-day in India, it is because of such speeches. They do 
nor help the solution of our internal difficulties ; they only tend to inflame 
party or communal tension and to shake our faith in their good intentions. If 
people in authority in England in charge of our affaire cannot utter the right 
word at the right moment, let them at least cultivate the virtue of silence. 
Meanwhile the deadlock continues and the big political parties are sulking in their 
tents, relieving the tension at times by flinging mutual recriminations against 
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each other or indulginpr in dreams of world federation or at least a federation 
of Asiatic powers or building; up other castles in the air. I am bound to say 
that 1 have never in my forty-five years of experience seen the averaj^e Indian 
being; more critical of Government than at present. This may hurt the pride of 
the Government or the officials, but I think they ill serve India and England at 
this juncture who, whether they are Indians or Englishmen, delude themselves 
into a false sense of security or overrate their powers to ride the sto ra or tell the 
British that it is only the disaffected politicians of one party or another, who are 
withholding their co-operation or are critical of the government. I wish my 
friends in England to know — and I have many friends in England who, I am 
sure, will not misunderstand me — that England must lose no time in taking a bold 
and courageous step as much in her interests as in the interests of India. 
To put It shortly, my conviction is that the time has come when the British 

Government must recognise that in so far ns political power is concerned, 

the centre of political gravity should not be Whitehall any longer but Delhi. 

Whitehall Regime must end 

This is not an occasion for indulging in constitutional quibbling, or to use the 
words of Lord Hailey, for manoeuvring over punctilios. I had at one time the 
honour and privilege of being associated with Lord Hailey in the Government of 
India, and I can say with knowledge that if ever there was a man in the Indian 

Civil Service who. with all his faults and shortcomings had a touch of statesman- 

ship in him, it was Sir Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey, And hia recent speech in 
I he House of Lords has once again confirmed ray belief. I had also the privilege 
of knowing Lord Catto and coming into touch with him when he was a Member 
of the luchcape Committee. Even at that time he struck me as a man of very 
broad views, and 1 can say that the two speeches which seemed to me to have 
some idea of the situation in India and of the needs of the country, were the 
speeches of these two noble Lords. I should not he surprised it they were 
repudiated by those wlio affect to know the Indian situation more directly and 
inoie immediately. It is, however, in the spirit of these two speeches that 

I would like the Indian question to be approached immediately, and if 

it is approached in that spirit and if Delhi can come into its own as 

against Whitehall, I believe we may look forward to the future with 
greater confidence. I confess I have never been fond of Whitehall. At 
the Round Table Conference I described the Secretary of State for India 
as the Great Moghul. The Great Moghul of Whitehall at that time was Mr, 
(now Loidi Benn. Theie is another Great Moghul now in Whitehall— and 

Indian history proves that we have got to make distinctions between one 
Moghul and another Great Moghul. In the twentieth century, however, any 
(Treat Moghul, living six thousand miles away from us, is an anachronism. 
It is therefore that I earnestly press that the big constir.utional question should 
not oppress the mind of any one at the present moment and that the immediate 
situation should be dealt with bravely, couiageously and in a spirit of confi- 
dence -and this can only be done by an act of self-abdication on the part of 
the Great Moghul at Whitehall .It will not do for anybody in England to tell 
ns that political power now is concentrated in the bands of men in authority 
at Delhi. Local administration and authority may be exercised by them, but 
at every step we see the benumbing hand of Whitehall. 

Constitutional Rule in the Provinces 

If this is the position at the Centre, what about the Provinces ? We have 
the fact which cannot be denied that six Provinces— some of them bigger than 
some of the countries in Europe — are being administered by Governors under 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act. The fact that Congress Ministers 
had no justification to throw up their offices can be no justification for the 
prolonged continuation of the rule of these Provinces autocratically by Governors 
under Section 93. We may assume Governors mean well and are doing the 
best according to their lights to meet the day-to-day situation, but they^ are 
greatly mistaken if they think that their rule is widely or generally appreciated 
or that their lights are not sometimes dim. We saw something of that dimness 
at Bhagalpur. I believe the time has come when constitutional fo^wi of govern- 
ment in the Provinces should be restored. Speaking for myself, T hold very 
strongly that in the interests of the Provices themselves, people should be asked 
to accept coalition Ministries during the period of the war. I would make an 

39 
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earnest appeal to our legislatore who are theoretically still in esse to accept the 
system with all its faults and shortcomings as a temporary expedient necessitated 
by war conditions. And 1 would also make an earnest appeal to them and 
to their leaders to rise superior to petty communal or party or personal jealousies, 
not to bargain at this juncture for the quantity of representation of each 
community or party, not to place their own community or party above the 
country, to remember that they are Indians first and everything else next, 
and that India is as mucli the home and concern of one party or community 
as of the other. It almost looks lidiculous that we should be talking of permanent 
constitutional issues— Dominion Hiatus or Independence or Pakistan — or representa- 
tion of this community or that community in tlie legislatures and cabinets, 
when the enemy is knocking at our doors. The significance of Malaya, Singa- 
))ore and Rangoon should not be lost upon us, and the siren voices of those 
who broadcast to us from enemy countries, sometimes abusing some of us, 
sometimes encom aging all of ns with hopes of frecdon and indepeiidence, ought 
not delude us. '1 he unlolded talc of Europe— of France, Poland, Belgium, Den- 
raaik, Yngosla\ia and Bulgaria, countiies which weie independent until a year 
and a half ago— should be a warning to us. On the other hand, the courage and 
the power ol resistance shown by China whose honoured and inspiring head 
has just been in our midst and whom, in common with others, we welcome, ought 
to inspiip us with hope. Speaking for myself, J can tell you that while I do 
want fieedom for this country and a ]) 08 itioii of honoiiiable equality in inter- 
nalioiittl affairs, T do not think we need dissipate our energies in talking of the 
revolution that is to come or of the world fedeiation and so forth, as if it were 
round the coiner. Howsoever much we may blame the Biitish for this thing or 
that, for their shortcomings, for their want of pio-vision in starling heavy industries 
ill good Lime, in building up the military strength of the count ly according to 
modern standards, in training our youngmen before the war for eventualities which 
have overtaken us, and howsoever much we may blame each other for oiir own 
shortcomings, the hour has struck when we should recognise that regrets for the 
past and mutual recriminations will cairy us nowhere. On the other hand, they 
may infect us with a deplorable spirit of defeatism. We are not at the present 
moment concerned with the past ; we are at the present moment concerned, and 
Ought to be concerned with the immediate present. My advice, tlierefoie, is that 
we must coalesce together — and if we cannot compose our differences for ever, we 
must at least call a truce. It may be that the common enemy of us all may be 
the common inspirer of common effort betwee Indian and Indian and between 
Indians and Englishmen. Let England see things cleaily and let India also see 
things clearly. Let England touch our pride and let India rise equal to the 
occasion. 

Premier’s Reply to Leaderk’ Appeal 

At the conclusion of his written speech, Sir Tej Bahadur Sopru read out 
Mr. ChurchilPs reply to his appeal and said : 

“ I recognise the courtesy of the Piime Minister in sending tins reply. I also 
recognise the force of the observations that during tlie stirring times through 
which we have been passing since I sent my cable, tirohably he required sometime 
before he could make up his mind to devote his attention to the Indian 
question. I also think that it would be discourteous to prejudice his final con- 
clusions on the other matters which I raised in the telegiarn which, along with 
my colleagues, I sent to him early in January last. He has said that he would 
let me have a reply later on. But I desire to make just a few observations. 
The situation as it has developed during the last two months is so urgent that a 
long delay in coming to final conclusions will be disastrous in my humble judg- 
ment to the interests of this country as well as England. Frankly, we have been 
pressing most of these ideas at this conference since March last and although 
I should be the last person to advocate urccipitate action, yet the urgency of the 
occasion requires that there should be no unnecessary delay. In March 1941 
when we met at Bombay, the Japanese aggression towards the east was at best 
a matter of speculation. To-day, you have the fact that the Japanese have 
overrun Malaya and Singapore and are threatening Burma very seriously, and 
God only knows what will happen to the whole coastline from Chittagong to 
Travancore and Cochin. It is for this reason that we have urged and do urge 
now that some definite steps should be taken by His Majesty’s Government to 
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put heart and courage into the people of the country, so that if the war has 
to be conducted as the people’s war, it should be conducted on those lines and 
a people’s war cannot be conducted with an immobile bureaucracy at the top. 

Home Member’s Remarks condemned 

**Since my arrival this morning, a friend of mine handed over to me a 
copy of the speech of Sir Reginald Maxwell in the Assembly. I wondered 
whether he is in the true line of descent of Home Members represented by men 
like Sir William Vincent. He waxed eloquent in the Assembly about the 

dangers of *'fifth columnist” and defeatists. Let him know that he is after 

ail a bird of passage in this country (cheers). This is our country. We have 

got to live here ; we have got to die here; our interests are far more vital 

than those of Sir Reginald Maxwell (renewed cheers). I am not a defeatist ; but 
1 should like to put the last ounce of enei^y resisting the foreign aggressor, 
whether Japan or Germany, I wonder Sir Reginald Maxwell ever 
thought that with a speech like the one he delivered he would serve the interests 
of our country or the enemy by encouraging the enemy to believe that India 
is seething with disaffection and ready to fall a prey to the enemy. 

‘‘Frankly, speeches like this do not serve any useful purpose at this juncture. 
I have said with leguid to the Duke of Devonshire’s speech that he had better 
practise the viitue of silence. May 1 ask this honoiiiable member of the Govern- 
ment of India, this relic of ancient times unsuited to the present conditions, to 
change his point of view, to adjust himself to present conditions, to come out 
in the midst of tlie people. I say as a confirmed supporter of the Biitish 
connection : Do not divide India into two or more watertight compartments, 
official and non-official. We meet at homes, at dinners, we talk small things; 
but we never get near to the rock bottom of things. Frankly, speeches like 
this aie my despair. The Government of India may feel proud. I certainly 
do not, 1 only hope and trust that the Indian representative in the Government 
of India, will not take that speech lightly (cheers). 

“Sir Reginald has asked us to look upon this Government as our own Govern- 
ment, but speeches like this do not justify us in hoping that this so-called 
Government deserves oiii confidence and it is for this that we have asked for a 
National Government. J wonder whether bir Reginald Maxwell knows that a great 
countryman of his, »Sir Staffords Cripps put forwaid views which we have been 
putting forward and what would have been his fate if he had > een iii India 
instead of in England. He might have found himself in an internment camp 
(renewed cheers). 

Plea for Abolition of India Office 

“The next thing to which I shall lefer is the changes brought about i)y Mr. 
Churchill in the (jabiuet. During the last ten years I liave been a seveie ciiiic 
of Mr. Churchill’s Indian policy ; but at the same time with all bis faults and 
shortcomings, with all his failuies, I have admiied him as veiy few people have 
admired him, and I admire him for the courage he has shown on Uiib oceasion. 
I should have been soriy indeed if he had been thrown out of harness. He has 
done the wisest thing in including Sir Stafford Cripps in the (Jabinet. But do 
not overiale the influence of Sir Staffoid Cripps. As against him there may 
be half a dozen men in England who may still be thinking in terms of the 
times beyond recall. I also hope that there will be substantial changes in the 
India Office (applause). It stands discredited. I do not think since 1858 
when the Office was created, any other Secretary of State has done greater harm 
to India than Mr. Ameiy has done (cheers). He has practically destroyed 
our faith in the good intentions of England. Instead of bringing peace and har- 
mony in the country, and while professing love for the minorities,-^ and there 
is no greater friend of the minorities than myself — he has done everything he 
can to keep them apart. Iherefore, I sincerely hope and trust that the advice 
given even by the Conservative paper. The Daily Mail, will be accepted by 
Mr. Churchill and a new spirit introduced in the India Office. Frankly, there 
is no need for the India Office to exist. 

SECOND DAY— NEW DELHI— 22nd. FEBRUARY 1942 
Proceedings & Resolutions 
Popular Governments in Provinces 

When the Conference resumed its session on the second day, the 22Dd. February 
1942, Sir Mdharaj Singh moved a resolution expressing the opinion “that in the 
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Provinces the rule of Governors under Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act should forthwith cesse and that popular governments enjoying public 
confidence should be established.” 

Sir Maharaj Singh, after recalling amid laughter his days at school in 
England with both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, said that Mr. Amery had not 
risen so far as India was concerned to the high expectations raised by his school 
days. Sir Maharaj Singh commented on the present condition in seven provinces, 
where, he said, they had gone back to the year 1860 from the constitutional point 
of view and where some sixty or seventy crores of rupees were being spent with 
out any popular control. The present rule in these provinces was coming to an 
end in October, 1942, and after that, it would have to be continued by parlia- 
mentary legislation or some change would have to be introduced. ^We ask that 
a change should be introduced now.” ^Any reform”, he went on, "is better than 
no change. We recommend Executive Councils in the provinces, not as an alter- 
native in which we had gieat confidence but because we felt it was better than 
nothing and the Executive Councils which we bad in mind were not Executive 
Oouucils of the old days but those in which a majority of the members had, 
subject to certain exceptions, full power over Government as is the case with the 
Executive Councillors in the Government of India.” He appealed to the Congress, 
even implored them to restore pailiamentary government : they could do so in 
those provinces. "Where there is a will there is a way, if not, necessity often 
finds a way”, he concluded. 

Sir Jagdiah Prasad asked how many Provincial Governors now regretted the 
disappearance of parliamentary government and bad any government made an 
authoritative declaration that they would be glad to have popular Ministries back 
again. Ail that had been said was that until certain ^larties came to terms it 
was impossible to have National Government, the assumption being that while 
you could not force democracy down the throats of certain section of the people, 
autocracy could be forced down the throat of all sections, 

Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna declared that the resolution raised not a 
peace-time issue but a war-time issue. 

Sir R. P. Paranjpye pointed out that when people like him who had not 
always seen eye to eye with the Congress Governments were coming forward to 
advocate responsible governments in the provinces, it was clear they were doing 
so not with any selfish motive but because they were democratically minded and 
sincerely desired that democratic government should be established as early as 
possible. (Hear, hear). I'he resolution was adopted. 

Demand for National Government 

The main resolution was moved by the Rt, Hon, Mr, M, R, Jayakar, It expressed 
"profound diBBati8fa<*tion” that all real power in the Central Government is still 
concentrated in Biitish hands inasmuch as the key portfolios of Defence, Finance, 
Home and Communications continue to be withheld from Indians,” the resolution 
called for abandonment at this critical stage of the existing policy of the British 
Government and uiged the immediate adoption of the following measures by His 
Majesty’s Goveinment ; 

A declaration that India shall no longer be treated as a dependency to 
be ruled from Whiteliall and that heneefoith her constitutional position and 
powers will be identical with those of the other self-governing units of the British 
Commonwealth 

*’2. During the period of the war the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
shall be reconstructed as a truly National Government functioning on the basis 
of joint and collective responsibility and consisting entirely of non-officials en- 
public confidence and in charge of all portfolios subject to responsibility to 
the drown, and in regard to defence without prejudice to the position of the 
Commander-In-Chief as the executive head of the defence forces ; 

”3. The Biitish Government should recognise the right of India to direct 
representation through persons chosen by the National Government in Allied War 
Councils wherever established and at the peace conference ; 

**4. The National Government should be consulted in all matters precisely 
on the same footing and to the same extent as His Majesty’s Government consult 
the Dominions.” 

Mr. Jayaeab’s Speech 

Mr. Jayakar commented caustically on the circumstance that a man of the 
status of Mr. Aney, who for 25 years bad been working alongside Lokmanya Tllak, 
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was j^lven charge of Indians Overseas” as if other departments could not be 
administered by him or by other Indians. Referring to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
claim that there was no impediment in India to the war effort, Mr. Jayakar narrated 
the Mahabharat story of the choices which Arjuna and Duryodhana made when 
Krishna offered them the alternative of his own spiritual and moial support or 
the support of his armed men. Arjuna chose Krishna’s own individual moral 
support and Duryodhana the support of his armed men. And Arjuna won. **i hope”, 
said Mr. Jayakar, ''that history will not repeat itself. 'J'he moral suppoit of this 
country, if obtained, will be a greater support than the support of hired soldiers 
and money. What could he greater than the moral support of a country like 

India which for centuries has put its whole faith in non-violence ?” 

Regarding General Ghiang Kai-shek’s visit, Mr. Jayakar leferied to the belief 
in India that to see a great man was itself an inspiration and quoted an 

Englishman who had watched the Generalissimo from a distance at the ctrcmouial 
parade in Delhi. That Englishman had told him, said Mr. Jayakar, that the 

Generalissimo looked on with a sardonic smile as he watched the few tanks that 
passed before him. What he thought to himself nobody would know. Looking 
at the austere face of the Geueralissimo mellowed by human sympathy, said 
the Englishman, he felt that if he was in his presence for thiee years, he 
would follow him to the ends of the testimony of a yonne: Englishman. 

General Ghiang Kai-shek’s own words, Mr. Jayakar proceeded, contained a 
note of admonition of the Indian Government, when he said that the united 
people of Ghina were fighting this great fight for freedom and millions of Ghinese 
had risen to heights of philosophy and patriotism, coinage and endurance, saciifice 
and resignation. Was the Government of India’s policy likely to create any of 
these qualities in the Indian fighter, asked Mr. Jayakar. 

yor 150 years the Government had been telling tlie people of the country that 
they need not worry about the country’s defences, the Biilish Government was 
there to look after it. Wliat was the position now ? In a small place like Singa- 
pore, which had been declared once to be immune to all attack, they made the 
confession that there was no food, no water and no munitions. What guarantee 
did the Government give to the people ? asked Mi. Ja}ukar, that these “three 
no’s” would not be repeated in this country ? ‘This Go\ernnient”, he declaied, "has 
proved itself absolutely incompetent to conduct the war without the co operation 
of the people. We want to tell this Government : 'Move aside We shall take charge 
of the conduct of the war, before it is too late.” Mr. Jayakar went on to locall 
that Lord Bryce, after seeing India under ofiicial leading "strings, said while leaving 
the country that he “smelt of gunpowder every where.” A similar admonition was* 
contained in General Ghiang Kai-shek's farewell meassage in which he said he 
hoped that the Biitish Government without wailing for demands from the Indian 
people would forthwith grant them real power. The General must have seen, 
commented Mr. Jayakar, tliat what had been given w’as only the semblance of 

S ower. The General wanted this real power to be given in older that Indians might 
evelop their spiritual and temporal resources more and more. The Geneial mso 
declared that there was no possibility of world peace unless freedom was given to 
Ghina and India. That again was an admonition and a warning to the British 
Government. “I do not know,” said Mr. Jayakar, ‘‘whether the stories of niggardly 
treatment given to the General are tiue. But it is ceitain that India did not give 
him the reception which a free India w^ould have given. 

Sir B. P. Singh Roy^ supporting Mr. Jayakar’s resolution, said that they wanted 
attainment of Dominion Status thiough evolutionary ] ioce8seB as it had been done 
in the dominions. Ihis was no novel proposal. Let them begin with a conven- 
tion and after the war, let the convention be incorporated in the constitution. All 
were agreed that transfer of power to representatives of the people would alone 
rouse popular enthusiasm for participation in war. He concluded that the unitary 
form of Government in the centre should take the place of the present diarchic 
system of Government. 

Sir Jogenara Stngh complained that nothing had been done to awaken the 
patriotic fervour of Indians. He added that unless people were made to feel it was 
their war there would not be sufficient response. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta held that the August Declaiation was hedged in with 
impossible conditions that would indefinitely postpone India’s self-government. 
Britishers, he declared, had created vested interests to sustain which they were 
putting up all sorts of excuses to repudiate India’s rights. Be appealed to Britain 
to make a gesture which would heal the wounded feeling of Indians, 
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Pandit H, N. Kumru saw no reason why the British Government should not put 
the Federation scheme into operation straightway. He opined if the trusted leaders 
of the country appealed to the people it would have electric effect. He declared 
that the authorities in India were acting in such a way as if they were concerned 
more in maintaining their domination over the counti-y intact than in winning 
the war. Sardar U^jal Stugh expressed the opinion that Britain had done little to 
prepare them for the defence of the country. He added that the resources of the 
country were so vast that if tliey were properly tapped and harnessed, India 
would be turned into a great arsenal for democratic countiies. Dr. Moonje asked 
Britain to touch the soul and heart of India and give up her mentality of 
distrust. Sardar Sant Sxngh hoped that better counsels would prevail with Britain 
at this critical hour. The resolution was passed. 

Pkebidbnt^s Concluding Speech 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in his concluding remarks, said, “It was eleven 
months ago we conceived the idea of the fight against the solid rock of obstinacy, 
prejudice and shortage of statesmanship. Nevertheless, our record is not so poor as 
some imagine. We have not been altogether unsuccessful. From the moment the 
idea of the Conference was mooted, I was strongly of the opinion that there were 
enough parties in the country and that it would be fatal to bring one more into 
existence. 1 had resolutely refused to walk into the trap which Mr. Amery would 
have wished us to walk into, namely, the formation of a middle party. If it should 
have been necessary for me to appear on the platform of any party you would not 
find me wanting We must steer clear of all political and communal labels. Some 
of us have been dismissed because we have no following. Others have been dis- 
missed because they have a large following, 

‘ It was the clear duty of the Government to have brought the different 
parties together. Frankly the Government must identify itself with the national 
sentiments but it has miserably failed in this. Are there no disagreements between 
the political parties in England ? What about Sir Stafford Cripps, a left-wing 
Labour leader ? He rendered signal service to Britain in Eussia. But for him 
Kussia and England would not have joined. So demoralised is the condition of the 
British people here that they challenge our wisdom and our good intentions and 
w'e are disturbed. I wish my voice reaches them. I wish to declare that the first 
thing England has to do is to tell her agents here to identify themselves with us 
and to get over their present mentality which is responsible for the cleavage between 
the various communities. 

“Let Mr. Churchill know that the present Government is existing as a 
Government because it is independent of our votes. The situation is such that 
I am bound to use blunt language. I will not subsciibe to the view that all 
wisdom is confined to the Britisheis and all unwisdom to us. The Britisher 
knows much more to destroy by ciiticism than to construct by helpful suggestions. 
We shall be untrue to England if we do not ask her to realise the danger lying 
ahead. Why should it be assumed we are not alive to the perils of the war ? What 
is the result of our helping them all these months ? We have been reminded 
time out ot time — as if it is the Bible of Indian politics and it will be heresy 
to depart from it— of the August Declaration of 1940. WhOm has Mr. Ameiy 
pleased by this Declaration ? The Congress ? The answer is, ‘No\ The Muslim 
League ? 'J be answer is, ‘No.* The Hindu Maha Sabha ? I he answer is again 
‘No.* Mr. Amery is bereft of all moral support of India. If we have declined to 
accept the August Declaration it was for very good reasons. Technical objections 
are one thing and statesmanship is another thing. If amendments of the con- 
stitution are required to bring about the necessary adjustments, why not do it ? 
It is stated that the Angust Declaration anticipated the wisdom of the Atlantic 
Charter. When we ask if the Charter applied to India, the reply is ‘No.* Surely 
tile English people ought to be able to say a simple thing in plain English 
language. I want ICngland to make up her mind at once that India is no more 
to remain as a dependency. It docs not involve a radical change of the constitu- 
tion. Filling up of the gaps is all that is required. Did Mr. Churchill require 
a change of constitution for signing the Atlantic Charter ? We want this declara- 
tion at once. This needs no change of constiution. We do not want to be 
handed over as bales of goods to others. We want to defend ourselves ; hence 
our demand. 

‘Tn substance our demand is sound, just and honourable. I am not in- 
terested in the controversial question as to which party *s views should prevail as 
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r^ards the exact form of the constitution. Already communalism has played 
havoc with hr. I do not think it can be exorcised until England declares India 
a self-governing country. I, therefore, think it is the essence of the situation that 
Mr. Churchill should make up his mind at an early date. If Mr. Churchill 
should fail, then woe betide India and England. ^Ir. Churchill alone can answer 
clearly, bravely and (’ouragconsly the call of statesmanship. 

The situation is fraught with great danger. It will be wrong on my part 
to ask for details of the (Government’s strategy and details of the steps they are 
taking but we do not want the fate which overtook Malaya to overtake India. 
The situation is serious. I pay a tribute to Mr. Arthur Moore for the bold stand 
he has taken up. I wish there wore half a dozen Moores and half a dozen 
less of persons who shall be unnamed. I endorse Mr. Moore’s suggestions to 
broaden the basis ot the Indian Army. I do not share the complacency of certain 
Governments on the efficiency of A. R. P. organisations and Civic Guards. I 
want these organisations to be brought more and more under non -official control. I feel 
strongly because the very life of our children and women is involved. Wc 
are very vividly conscious of the dangers and we, therefon*, ask that all 
organisations for the defence of the country must be brought under popular 
control. 

I earnestly appeal to all leaders of big national parties. This is not the 
occasion when any one can stand on peisonal prestige. The time has come when 
they should meet together and stand up against the foul enemy and prevent him 
from soiling sacred India. If they come to a working arrangement among them- 
selves, they will have earne l the lasting gratitude of the country. It serves no 
useful purpose to trace the history of communal questions. We must rigorously 
suppress communal feeling and work for India as a whole. Let all realise they 
are equally children of India. Lot them save the country In this calamity we 
shall have to stand or sink togetlier. The occasion demands wc must cease to 
think in terms of communalism. I pray my appeal will not go in vain. It would 
do you no dishonour if you bend before your counti 7 men. You have been bend- 
ing before others. Foi once leain to bend before your countrymen When we 
shall have passed the oideal of fire, wc shall then be able to solve our 
diffei*ences”. 

The C. P. Noa-Party Leaders’ Conferenre 

FIRST SESSION— NAaPVR~7th. FEBRUARY 1942 
The Presidential Address 

'Jhe first s ssion ol the C. P. Non-Party Leaders’ Conference was held at 
Nagpur on the 7th. Februaiy 1942 under the preshreiicy of Mr. T, J. Kedar, Vice- 
Chancellor, Nagpur Univeisity. !Mr. ilf. S. Aney, Overseas iMomher of the Govern- 
ment of India was present. Sir -S’. Radhaktishnxn also addressed the Conference 
which was attended by repiesentativcs from all over the ]>rovince. 

Condemning the ^‘deliberate ]>olicy ot lepression” follo\Ned by the British 
Government regarding the defence of India, Mr. T. J, Kedar said that injury to India 
from r>ritish occupation had been most grievous in the matter of Defence, and 
added that notwithstanding persistent urgings of Indian statesmen, the British 
Goveriunont had refused to give adequate 0])portunitie8 to Indians to be trained 
in all arms and rise to the highest posts of (iJommand. The cup of Indian humilia- 
tion had been tilled to the brim by the importation of Australian officers to com- 
mand Indian troops. Australia excluded Indians as undesirables. But Australian 
officers might soon be not available, because Australia uas recalling her troops 
from overseas and officers for the Indian Army might )>crliaps lie brought from 
South Africa or South America. 

Referring to Mr. Amery’s repeated utterances that Britain was willing to 
concede self-government the moment there was an agreement between the major 
elements in India, Mr. Kedar said : “We refuse to accept the bona fides ot Britain 
in this respect. Britain has not professed that internal dissensions stood by way 
of Burma’s political advance. Nevertheless, England refused Burma’s plea for self- 
government. The conclusion is ineBcav>able that England is making communal divi- 
sions in India as a pretext for refusal to part with power, and give up her exploita- 
tion of India.” The Duke of Devonshire’s utterance in the Lords, Mr. Kedar said, was 
positively mischievous, and it was iiotliing short of instigating recalcitrant minorities 
to greater intransigence. The British Goveiiiment, Mr. Kedar urged, should forth- 
with declare that India was no longer a dependency oP England and British 
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Dominions but was an equal in slatus and functions, that India would have equal 
lepreseiifcation in all Impeiial and International Councils and that her representa* 
tives would be selected by the National Government of India and take instructions 
from that Government only. 

Concluding, Mr. JCedar said: “At the very moment that Indians are being in- 
vited to defend the Empire and the democracies of the world, the White races 
flaunt theii* arrogant claim to a privileged status, on the sole ground of colour. 
The colour bar is bad enough at all times; is is wicked in war time. It under- 
mines the liesitant loyalty of the coloured races in the British Empire and makes 
them prone to listen to Japanese propaganda for emancipation ot the coloured races 
from White domination, and to the cry of ‘Asia for Asiatics.* Dependent and dis- 
contented India is a liability; a free and friendly India will be an asset- an incom- 
parable asset to England. I venture to suggest that, if England will even at 
this stage do the right thing and act according to our recommendations, there are 
good days ahead both for India and England and the future of democracies will be 
ensured’*. Mr. Kedar held that the Conference was a non-party one and their only 
concern w^as to suggest ways and means by which the political progress and integrity 
of India might be secured and the present dingers of external invasion and 
internal commotion might be effectively met. They had met to support the recom- 
mendation of the Rupru Conference. Referring to Provincial Autonomy, Mr. Kedar 
said that the fact that Mr. Sarat Bose, whom the Bengal Premier had selected 
as Minister, was imprisoned and removed from Calcutta under the orders of the 
Central Govenment without the knowledge and consent of the Bengal Premier, who 
was responsible for Law and Order in the province, was enough to prove that 
Provincial Autonomy had considerably been attenuated if not abolished. Provincial 
Autoj)omy at its highest was never adequate or genuine. To-day it had practically 
ceased to be. 

Rik S. Radiiakkishnan’s Speech 

Sir S. hadhnlnshvan said that the Indian National Congress had expressed its 
BvmT^athy with Britain, Russia America and China, and it was no more pledged to 
the creed of non-violence. Yet, there was not nation-wide enthusiasm and effort for 
this war. The Congress was demanding that if this struggle was to be an inspired 
struggle, it was essential for the British to put their professions into practice and 
let India feel that the war was being waged not for vague terms like international 
demociacy or freedom of nations, but for the freedom and independence of India as 
well. Only that feeling could rouse the enthusiasm of the Indian people. 

Referring to the British Government’s insistence that a Hindu-Muslim s^ree- 
ment must flrst he reached, Sir S. Kadhakrishnan admitted that the people of India 
were to blame, but asked if the British Imcl been helpful in enabling the people to 
solve this problem. He recalled the past history of India and the steps taken by 
the Government to keep the communities apart. The existence of Coalition Govern- 
ments in the Muslim majority Provinces was evidence that sufficient understanding 
existed between the communities, and if the Government were sincere, they could 
proceed on that assumption. If the British Government were harping on the differ- 
ences between ttie communities, the world could not help feeling that the war was 
being fought for maintaining the rarasbacakle structure called the British Empire. 

Concluding, he said: “No nation has the right to oppress or conquer or even 
prosper by play of force. Every nation, weak or strong, must be granted freedom. 
It 18 therefore essential in the interest of world peace and the British Empire to 
grant the minimum demands of India.” 

Resolutions 

The Subjects Committee of the Conference passed five resolution. One demanded 
that the Government of India should immediately be nationalised and all portfolios 
including Defence, Finance and Communications be transferred to Indians who 
command the confidence of the country, though technically responsible to the Crown 
during the war. 

Another resolution related to the international status of India, and the third 
urged abandonment of racial discrimination. 

One resolution relating to the Provinces urged that Adviser Regimes must be 
A .s governments should be brought in failing whi< h at least non- 

olluial lACcutive Councillors should be appointed. 



The All India Muclim League 

WORRINa COMMITTEE— DELHI— gist. FEBRUARY 1943 

Resolutions 

Meetings of the Woiking Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League were held at Delhi on Saturday and Sunday respectively, the 2l8t. and 
22nd. February 1942. 

Fifteen out of 23 members of the W. C. attended the first meeting, with 
Mr. Jinnah presiding. Three resolutions were passed. 

Danger op War to India 

By one resolution the Working Committee drew the attention of the Mus- 
lims of India in general and of provincial and other League branches throughout 
the country in particular “to the growing danger of war to India and the 
sufferings which people may have to go through under such conditions,” and 
called upon them to be vigilant and ready to face any dangers if and when they 
come, with equanimity, courage and fortitude. 

The Working Committee had full confidence that, in the event of grave 
developments or emergency, the Muslims would stand united and extend all 
assistance to the suffering and helpless and called upon the provincial Leagues 
to strengthen the Muslim National Guard organisation so that it might be able 
to render effective assistance in maintaining peace, tranquillity and order in the 
country and help the suffering humanity. 

Sufferings of Muslims in Far East 

By the second resolution the Working Committee expressed its deep sympathy 
with the sufferings of the Muslims and other Indians in Malaya, Bi .gapore and 
others places in the Far East, and called upon Muslims all over India to do all 
they could to give relief to evacuees and to those who were at present stranded 
in the various parts of India. The Committee further lequired the British Govern- 
ment to help them in every possible way. 

Sapru Conference Demand 

The third resolution ran thus : — “The Working Commitiee have carefully 
considered the proposals formulated by the so-called Non-Party Confc;cnce presided 
over by Sir TeJ Bahadui Sapru and are definitely of the c])inion that if the British 
Government aie misled into accepting them, Muslim India will without doubt revolt 
against any such decision, for these proposals clearly mean the virtual transfer 
of all power and authority to the Central Government to be net up as indicated 
in these proposals on the basis of India being a single national unit and enjoying 
Dominion Status in action, thereby establishing Congress or Hindu Raj for all 
practical purposes. Muslim India will never accept such a position which is sought 
to be secured by Hindu leaders, who are virtually hand in glove with the Congress 
and other allied Hindu organisations in the country, under the guise of interim 
changes during the period of the war but in reality the object behind is to coerce 
the British Government at this critical moment to surrender and compel them to 
prejudice and torpedo the Pakistan demand of Muslim India. This will be a 
clear breach of pledges given by His Majesty’s Government and recently reaffirmed 
by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amenj, in his speech at Leeds on Feb- 
ruary 4, in the following words : We shall stand by pledges, both by our general 
pledges as to India’s future freedom, and also by our pledge to the different main 
elements in India’s national life, that they shall not be coerced under a system of 
government which they are not prepared to accept.’ xt 

“The Working Committee deplore the method adopted by the Non-Party Con- 
ference and its President, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in levelling an attack against 
Mr. Amery who, as spokesman of His Majesty’s Government, has refused to resile 
from the solemn pledges given to Mussalmans. The Working Committee trust 
that the British Government, inspite of present difficult war situation, will not 
submit to coercive methods adopted by Hindu India and will remain true to their 
pledges.” 

COUNCIL MEETING— DELHI— murids FEBRUARY 1942 

The resolutions were confirmed by the Council of the League which met on 
the next day, the 22iia February 1942. 

40 
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At the outBet. Maulana Zafarali Bought the permission of the Chair to move 
the adjournment of the House to discuss a definite matter of public interest, 
namely, the critical Bituation created in the Punjab by the regrettable attitude 
of the Unionist Muslim League in regard to the promulgation of the General 
SaleB Act, affecting as it adversely does the commercial interests of the Muslims 
of the Punjab, who are deeply resenting the measure and are being sent to Jails 
along with thousands of traders of other communities.’’ 

The chair ruled out the motion. Mr. Jtnnah said that the Maulana had 
sufficient time to give notice of a regular resolution on the subject or in the alternative, 
bring the matter to the notice of the Working Committee. 

The Council re-elected Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah as president of the League 
for the year, his being the only name recommended by ali the Provincial Mus- 
lim Leagues. The announcement of his re-election was greeted with loud and 
prolonged cheers. 

Civil Defence Work 

The Council confirmed resolutions, passed by the Working Committee of the 
League at its meetings held on November 16. December 26 and 27 and February 
21, There was some discussion in regard to the resolution relating to emergency 
work if war were to spread to India. {Sir Yamxn Khan wanted the League to give 
a lead whether the Muslims should co-operalc with other organisations in the civil 
defence work. 

Mr. Jinmh said that the League had never declared that it would non-co- 
operate with any organisation. The resolution had left the matter to the discretion 
of the Provincial Leagues, who, in the interests of humanity, would carve out the 
best policy suited to the local needs. 

Maulana Zajar Ah said that the (.Congress had already started work in con- 
nection with civil defence and the League should do likewise He urged that the 
Provincial Governments should be asked not to interfere with the Muslim National 
Guard organisations. 

Mr. Jinnah : Tt is for the leaders of the Provincial Muslim Leagues to make 
preparations to face all dangers, which are not at our door. 

Natvabzada Liaquaf Alt-Khan : A conference of the President and Secretaries 
of all the Provincial Leagues is being held here to-morrow afternoon, when this 
question will be carefully considered and a proper plan would be chalked out. 

Mu. Fazlul Huq Condemned 

The council adopted three non-ofiicial resolutions. One resolution strongly 
condemned Mr. Fazlul Huq for “becoming a mere puppet in the hands of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and adopting a policy of ruthless repression against the 
workers of the Muslim League which is the only popular representative organisa- 
tion of the Muslims of India and also against the Muslim students of Bengal, 
who have undergone great suffering in the Muslim cause.” The Council expressed 
*‘ite sympathy with the Muslim League workers and the Muslim students of 
Bengal, who have thus served the best interests of the Muslim India.” 

Sympathy for Muslim Kazaks 

The second resolution expressed great concern and sympathy with the Muslim 
Kazaks “who have come into India from Soviet Russia and the great hardships 
and privations they have suffered owing to lack of food, shelter and sympathy. 
“This Council requests the Government of India to^make proper arrangement and 
provision for the welfare of these Kazaks and find ways and means to allow them 
to settle peacefully in some part of north west India.” 

During discussion it was disclosed that the Government of India had sanc- 
tioned a grant of Rs. 3 lakhs for the relief of Kazaks and had also decided to 
permit them to settle temporarily in Hazara district of North-West Frontier 
Province. Mr. Jinnah told the council that the question had ^en carefully 
examined by the Working Committee yesterday and they had decided to depute 
8ardaT Anrengzeb Khan to make personal enquiries and submit a report on 
Kazaks. He suggested that Nawabzada Rashid Ali Khan could be associated 
with the enquiry. 

Mr. Jinnah also sought to disabuse Muslims of the idea that the League had 
large funds. He said that their only income amounted to about Rs. 14,000 a 
year, solely derived from gate money and membership subscripHons. Inspite of 
these handicaps, they were doing their best to serve the Muslima. He assured 
the Council that he and the Working Committee would not reat till proper 
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arranf^ements for the Kazaks had been made. Mr. Jinnah’s suggestion was approved 
by the Council. Lastly, the Oouncil, while appreciating the action of the 
Qovernment of India in releasing Allama Mashr^qui resented the ban placed upon 
his movements outside Madras and urged upon the Government the need for 
immediate removal of those restrictions. 

League and Ministries 

The Council rejected a resolution, appreciating *'the exemplary sense of dis- 
cipline’* shown by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Saadullah Khan In resigning 
from the National Defence Council. 

During discussion, Mr. Jinnah made a statement. He said that it was wrong 
to describe the Punjab Ministry as a League Ministry. In Bengal, he said the 

Legislative Assembly consisted of 250 members of which 123 were Muslims. 
Similarly in the Punjab, Muslims were in a minority in the Legislature. In Bind 

Muslims had a majority of 10 but that majority could be reduced to minority 

whenever seven Muslims joined the non-Muslim minority, as had been done at 
present. It was true that in the North West Frontier Province Muslims had 
a clear majority, but the League did not function at the time of the last elections. 
He was confident that the League will have a majority after the next elections. 
Mr. Jinnah said that under the existing constitution, which was an ex-parte 

constitution, as far as the League was concerned, the League in the nature of things 
could not form a Ministry and it was wu*ong (o say that there was a League 
Ministry in any province, or the League was not representative of Muslims 
because it could not form a Ministry in any i)rovince, 

The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

Reference of Holy Prophet in Text Books 

A resolution relating to references to the Holy Prophet and other Muslim 
saints in the basic school text-books evoked some discussion. It was nointed out 
that unreverential language was used in regard to the Prophet of Islam in some 
of the United Provinces schools. Mr. Jinnah felt that the matter, although very 
important, was the primary conerrn of the Provincial Muslim Leagues. They 
had similar difficulty in Bombay and after the Congress Government nad gone 
out of office, the objectionable textbooks were withdrawn by the Government. 
The best remedy would be to have committees to scrutinise all te..t-books for 
denominational schools so that nothing was included in the books })y which the 
religious sentiments of any community were injured. He sugpebted that the 
Provincial Muslim Leagues should examine the whole pioblem and 
bring up the question, if necessary, before the annual session of the League at 
Allahabad in April next. This suggestion was accepted by the House and the 
resolution was withdrawn. The Council then adjourned sine dte. 

ANl^CIAL SESSlON-^ALLAHABAD-^Srd, to Gth. APRIL i.9^e 

The Welcome Address 

The annual session of the All-India Muslim League commenced at Allahabad 
on the 8rd. April 1942 in the Jinnah Chaman amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. 
Jinnah '*Chaman” was beautifully illuminated and the huge pandal was packed 
to its full capacity. 

Mr. Mahomed AU Jinnah, the President, arrived in the pandal exactly at 9-40 
p.m. and was given a vociferous ovation by the crowd amidst shouts of 
Jinnah Zindabad,” '^Muslim League Zindabad*’ and ''Pakistan Zindabad.” 

The chief “Salar” of the national guard with a drawn sword led the pro- 
cession. The President was accompanied by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Nawab Sir Mobd. Yusuf, Raja of Mahmudabad, Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Mr. Gbaz- 
nafarullah and Mr. Rizwanullah* 

On the dais were seated members of the Muslim League Woiking Committee, 
the Muslim League Council, the members of the Reception Committee, a number 
of ladies and guests. Separate arrangements were made for purdah ladies on 

either side the dais. 

After the recital of prayers, Nawab Sir Mohd, Yusuf, Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, delivered his address in English. The Nawab in his address, 
explained at length the Muslim demand for Pakistan, which he claimed 
bad **aQ immesurable dynamic and potential value for the creation of a 
united India on the basis of treaties and engagements in co-operation 
wiUi tlie British Government, which is undoubtedly giving a lead in transforming 
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the British Empire into a Commonwealth of Nations.” A united India, he 
added, would be an asset to any federation or comity of nations and that 
unity could be achieved only if all the four parties interested in India, namely, 
the Muslim nation, the Hindu nation, the British nation and the Indian 
States combined together to so adjust their differences as to draw up a 

scheme of united independent sovereign states in India which could easily 

merge themselves into a Federation or Commonwealth of Nations for the purpose 
of solving India's economic and defence problems irrespective of what form the poli- 
tical system of the country would take according to its genius and requirements of 
circumstances and situation. 

Dealing with Muslim objections to a strong Central Government, the Nawab 
said that the Mussalmana as a nation deemed it highly detrimental to their vital 
interests to accept any such Government at the Centre based upon the parliamen- 
tary democratic form of Government as this would mean that even in those 

provinces where they happened to be in majority, they could not have an indepen- 
dent sovereign state without being subordinate to the Government at the Centre, 
where the Hindus would be in permanent minority. 

Considering the question to whom power should be transferred, the Chairman 
observed: “Obviously the power cannot be handed over to the Hindus, although they 
happen to be in a majority, because the Mussalmans do not agree to it. Similarly, 
power cannot be handed over to the Mussalmans simply because the British Govern- 
ment snatched away the empire from them. If the power must necessarily devolve, 
it must devolve on the Mussalmans and the Hindus both, and if it is to be given 
to both it must be according to an agreed solution of the constiiutional problems 
arrived at by the Hindus and the Muslims. If no agreement could be reached, then 
it is possible that some form of constitution may have to be impost d from above, 
namely, by the British Commonwealth of Nations and that obviously must .be 
based upon f airplay and justice to both the nations, not to mention the classes and 
communities.” 

Continuing, feir Mahommad Yusuf said: “If the English-speaking peoples with 
the same religion and same language could belong to a group of nations, there is 
no reason why the Plmdus and the Mussalmans should not be treated as two nations 
on the basis of incontrovertible histoiical facts. The Congress demand for immedi- 
ate independence and transfer of power while the enemy is reaching the approaches to 
India, and in the absence of any understanding between the Hindus and Mussab 
mans, seems to be fantastic and selfish in the extreme, and savours of coercion of 
the British Government in the hour of its trial. The &5apiu demand, while it 
may be practicable as an inteiim arrangement, fundamentally piejudices the basic 
demands of the Mussalmans and hence cannot achieve the main )>uipoBe of an “all- 
out war effort” against the invaders of India. It has been lightly appreciated in 
the statement made by Mr. Churchill that a hurried statement may lead to a great 
confusion and hamper even the present war efforts which all classes and communi- 
ties are making against the Axis nation. Bir Stafford Oiipps has come out to India 
to discuss the tentative terms of the declaration which has to be made by the British 
Government based on the recommendations of a committee of distinguished mem- 
bers of Parliament. Let us hope that some solution will be found for a re-adjust- 
ment of the differences between the Hindus and the Mussalmans and some scheme 
would be evolved which will be in consonance with the two nations theory of the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans apart from other nations that exist on this continent." 

Mr. Jinnah’s Presidential Address 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you very sincerely for the great reception that 
you gave me at the station. I am proud to see that every month, every year, the 
Muslim League is going forward by leaps and bounds. I also thank the All-India 
Muslim League that they have honoured me by electing me as president for this 
year. I congratulate all the workers and office-bearers who have toiled and worked 
from day to day for the last three mouths in making all these preparations 
that we see here. Let me tell you that as we are growing in our strength we are 
growing in our power of organising and managing our affairs better and better every day. 

Now 1 wish to tell you and want to pick up the thread since we met at 
Madras last year in our annul session. At Madras we defined our policy 
we defined our ideology, we defined our programme, and I appeal to 
every one of you kindly to read that speech of mine again and study it— not only 
study it but I appeal every one of you to make some beginning in one direction or 
Other with regard to that programme and the policy that we have laid down. I 
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don t WAnt to go on roposting things. There was a time when it was necessary to 
repeat things to make our people and those who opposed us to understand us. The 
propaganda of the League and the literature and the meetings and conferences that 
are being held throughout India, our Press and even our opponents’ Press has en- 
lightened UB now as to what the real issues are before us. (Hear, Hear), 

Now let us talk less and work more. Not only that but the grave inter- 
national situation and the war that is now on our very borders and almost at our 
gates— that must force us to realise how grave the danger is in front of us and we 
do not know what is going to happen. But ladies and gentlemen^ I must earnestly 
appeal to you^ Mmalmans^ organise yourself to meet all eventualities whatever may 
happen, (Hear, Hear). These are obvious truths that I am telling you and I really 
don’t think ihat now T should go on labouiing and labouring because I think you 
have in my judgment to pick up the analogy: you are no longer infants but you 
have reached the age of discretion, and can act as men and women. On that point 
I shall say no more. 

Cripps Proposals 

I know that the uppermost subject which is today not only engaging 
the attention of all India but is also engaging the attention of the whole 
world, is the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
You have been following it fiom day to day. Now I want to tell you, as far as it 
is possible for me, and explain to you as shortly as I can, this draft declaration of 
proposals which have emanated from His Majesty’s Govern men t and they have come 
to the conclusion that they are just and final. Let us examine them and let us 
understand them. I am not going into details, I am going to pick up the main 
points. The main points that emerge from this document are, first the object is the 
creation of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a Dominion associated with 
the United Kingdom and other Dominions by common allegiance to the Crown but 
equal to them in every respect and in no way subordinate in any aspect of its 
domestic or external affairs. Here there may be some doubts as to tne functions. 
But that is a matter which will have to be considered when we come to the signing 
of a treaty or treaties with one Dominion or two Dominions or more. 

The next point that emerges is this. Immediately upon the ijessation of hosti- 
lities steps shall be taken to sot up in India in the manner described an elected 
body charged with the task of framing a new constitution for India. So we shall 
have an elected body charged with the task of framing a new constitution. T shall 
deal with it when I come to the clause which lays down how that constitution- 
making body will be set up and how it will be composed. Third, there is a provi- 
sion for the participation of the Indian States. Fourth, llis Majesty’s Government 
undertake to accept and implement forthwith the constitutions so framed. But sub- 
ject to this there are exceptions The fiist exceiition is the right of any British 
Indian Province that is not prepaied to accept the new constitution to retain its 
present constitutional position, piovision being made for its subsequent accession if 
it BO decided. That is to say, the constitution-making body when it completes the 
framing of the constitution and when that constitution so framed emerges from 
the deliberations of the constitution-making body which will be, remember, a 
sovereign body, then it would be open for any piovince oi provinces to say : “We 
are not in agreement with this constitution and therefoie we are not prepared to 
accede to this constitution’*. 

Vital Factor for Muslims 

But the most vital point and the most important of all the points so far as 
we are concerned particularly is as to how a piovince or provinces will express 
their will and exercise their right. But that is not in the document. A sugges- 
tion, however, has been thrown out by fc?ir Staffoid Oiipps and the suggestion is 
that if the province, the Legislative Assembly of the province, is in favour of 
accession by (50 votes, then it will be an end of it It means that the province is 
bound to accede. But if they get 59 and the minority happens to be 41 then there 
will be a plebiscite of the people of the province. Then of course the non -acced- 
ing provinces can among themselves by the same [u’oeess foim another union or a 
Dominion or any single province may stand by itself as a Dominion. Ihat is the 
corollary. 

Then comes the provision for treaty, the treaty or treaties which will have to be 
signed and made with the Dominion or Dominions that may be set up as well as 
with the Indian States acceding or not acceding. L told you that I would refer to 
the ectual clauses of the proposals and how the constitution-making body will be 
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let up or formed and the provision is this. Immediately upon the end of hostilities 
the constitution-making body shall be composed as follows, unless leaders of the 
principal communities agree to some other machinery before the end of the hostili- 
ties. So at the end of the hostilities the constitution-making body will be composed 
by this method. Immediately upon the results being known of the provincial elec- 
tions it would be necessary at the end of the hostilites, the entire membership of 
the lower houses of all provincial legislatures shall as a single electoral college pro- 
ceed to elect the constitution-making body by a system of proportional representa- 
tion. This new body shall be in number about one tenth of the number of the 
electoral -col lege. Therefore^ J think you understand that all the members of the 
assemblies of eleven provinces will meet together as one single electoral college and 
they will he roughly 1600 members and they will be entitled to elect one tenths 
which means in all 160 members by means of proportional representation* That is 
the constitution -making body. 

After that we come to the Indian States who will be invited to send their 
representatives and the number will be according to their population. But how 
they will be chosen it is not mentioned at all in this document — whether by nomi- 
nation or some method of election. Now, gentlemen, this is the document so far as 
the future is concerned. 

The Present 

But then there is a provision for the present also and that provision is 
this. While during the ciitical period which now faces India and until the 
new constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
full responsibility for the defence of India. They desire and invite the effective and 
immediate participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian 
peoples in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and the United 
Nations, 'ihus they will be enabled to give their active and constructive help in 
the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the future freedom of India. 
The important words, ladies and gentleman, are that the responsihilitv for the 
defence of India will be that of His Majesty’s Government and the leaders of the 
principal sections of the Indian people will be invited in the counsels of their country, 
'ihis was the original wording but later on it was modified in this way. Du- 
ring the critical period which now faces India and until the new constitution might 
be framed, His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the responsibility for and 
retain the contiol and diiection of the defence of India as part of their world 
war effoit. But this is the change in wording — ‘The task of organising to the full 
the military, moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility of 
the Government of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India.” Then 
they say that His Majesty’s Government desire to invite the effective participation of 
the leaders of the principal sections in the counsels of their country. 

Preferbnce fob All-India Union 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is the document and let us put it in a few 
words what it means and how 1 understand it. It means, whatever may be the 
constitutional implication of the statue and the powers of the Dominion or the 
Dominions that may be set up, that the main objective is the creation of a new 
Indian Union. We start with that. For that purpose a constitution-making body 
will be set up which will be the sovereign body. A sovereign body will start — 
and to use the language of Sir Stafford Grippe — with a preference for an All- 
India Union.” Think what will be the composition of that body. The composition 
of that body would be that first of all it will be elected from amongst the members 
of the eleven assemblies meeting together as one college and by means of propor- 
tional representation, not separate electorates. When that body is formed, I cannot 
conceive how they can come to any other conclusion except the IJnion, and that is 
why it is so composed* But after the constitution -making body has framed its cons- 
titution by a bare majority it is true that any single province or provinces who do 
not approve of that constitution are given a chance to go through another test 
which I shall explain here-after. But remember that at the most Musalroans even 
by separate electorates will not be more than 25 percent but by the system of pro- 
portional representation they mi^ht be lees in number in the constitutlon-makiDg 
body. Bo the overwhelming majority will be non-Muslim and therefore the proba- 
bilities are contemplated that the constitution may by a majority be in favour of 
only one Union. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the other point which is not there is, will the decision 
o! this constitution-making body be taken by a bare majority or not ? Beading that 
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dpeument as I do, clearly, it caonot be anything elie beoauee it ie the accepted rule 
of every document that when we want to lay down a specific majority we state so. 
If you do not state so, then it means the rule of a bare majority. For instance, in 
our own constitution we have the clause that our constitution cannot be changed 
except by a majority of two-thirds. So that ie the constitution -making body. If 
I may make a comment on this a little^ Mr, Gandhi will come to this constitution'- 
making body with a dead certainty of getting a constitution which will emerge for 
an All* India Union, Now when that is donct the province or provinces who would 
feel that it has been done^ they are given the consultation: **no^ no, yon have yet 
another chance before you are killed,** (Laughter.) And what is that chance? The 
chance is this; it is not in the document. The suggestion of Sir Stafford Crippa — 
of course various suggestions have been made, we shall also make our suggestions 
when the time comes but at present he has made a suggestion-- he says look here, 
if 41 are against it then a plebiscite. That is not the end of it. Plebiscite—Bo we 
shall have one more chance before we are dead. Whose plebiscite ? Of course the 
plebiscite of the province. Whose self-determination do you want to ascertain? 
Self determination of the two natious put together or one nation alone ? (Hear. 
Hear). The answer is: ‘‘of course of both together”. That is another chance and 
if you get the plebiscite in your favour, then at least you will escape the slaughter 
house before our Kurbam is made, (laughtci). This is the point of a most vital 
character so far as Muslim India is concerned. 

Slaughter of Muslim Nation 

Then with regard to the present, gentleman, I can tell you nothing except this 
document because it entirely depends as to what will be the final picture. I cannot 
throw any light on it. I have explained to you, and I hope correctly, and if I am 
not correct 1 shall certainly stand corrected by Sir Stafford Cripps or any body else. 
After explaining the draft declaration of the proposals I think I am echoing your 
feelings when Isay that the Musalmans feel deeply disappointed that t\e entity and 
integrity of the Muslim nation has not been expressly recognised, (Hear* Hear.) 
Any attempt to solve the problem of India by the process of evading the real issues 
and by overemphasising the territorial entity of the provinces v)kich are mere acci* 
dents of British policy and administrative divisions is fundamentally wrong. ^Hear, 
Hear.) Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the right of national self-determi- 
nation is unequivocally recognised, (Hear, Hear.) It must he realised that India 
was never a country nr a nation, India's problem is mter-national lu this sub- 
continent and differences, cultural, social, political and economic are so fundamental 
that they cannot he covered up, concealed or confused but must be handled by all as 
realists. The alleged power of the minority in the matter oj cessation suggested m 
the document is illusory as Hindu India will dominate the decision in favour of one 
All-India Union in all the provinces and the Muslims in Bengal and the Punjab 
mil be at the mercy of the Hindu n inority in those provinces who irtll exert themselves 
to the fullest extent and length for keeping Musalmans tied to the chariot wheel of 
Hindudom, Thus the Musalmans will be deemed to subjection in all the provinces, 
(Hear, Hear.) We cannot barter away with our consent the future for the present 
while fully realising the danger of foreign aggression and notwithstanding all our 
anxieties to defend India and to help the prosecution of war. To do so will be a 
crime on our part to posterity and generations of hundred milions of Muslim India 
to come (Hear Hear.) 

As regards the proposals relating to the immediate adjustments in the central 
and provincial governments which we are told must be considered within the frame- 
work of the existing constitution, it is difficult to gather from the document any- 
thing definite and concrete, for it must necessarily depend upon the full picture 
when it is disclosed and it is not known to us, not is it before us as yet. The docu- 
ment is a bare skeleton of the proposals and obvioiisly requires a lot of filling in 
and adjusting before it can be made acceptable and it is one of these cases when the 
details will become more vital than the bare statement of certain principles. It has 
roused our deepest anxieties and grave apprehensions specially with reference to the 
Pakistan scheme which is a matter of life and death for Muslim^ India (Hear 
Hear.) We will therefore endeavour that the principle of Pakistan which finds only 
veiled recognition in the document should be conceded in unequivocal terms and 
until we know how the right of Musalmans to keep out or accede thereto is defined 
to our satisfaction, we do not wish to see that the history of Palestine shoidd be 
repeated as it was after the last war (Hear Hear,), after u'e hat^^ paid for the 
promises in blood, money and material. The document shows that Pakistan is trea- 
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ted as a remote possibility and that a definite preference for a new Indian Union 
which is the main objective and suggestion and the rule of procedure and the 
process indicated in the document and the interviews and explanations of Sir 
Staflbrd Cripps so far are against us and we are called upon to play the game with 
a loaded dice. Our Working Committee is engaged, as you know since the 27th of 
March in the task of most caieful and searching examination of these proposals. 1 
trust that in Older to give real effect to the principles of Pakistan and Muslim self- 
determination, Ills Majesty’s Government and Sir Stafford Cripps will not hesitate 
and make the necessary adjustments on their behalf. Let us hope that there will 
emerge out of these negotiations a settlement that will he just, honourable and 
finally ac ceptable to all. (Loud applause.) 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Allahabad — 5th. April 1942 

The second sitting of the open session of the League began on the 5th. April 
in the League Pandal at “Jinnah Chaman” under the presidentship of Mr. M, A. 
Jinnah, 

Condolence 

At the outset, a condolence resolution was moved from the chair ])Iacing on 
record “the Conference’s deep sense of sorrow and grief at the sad and untimely 
demise of Nawab Sir Shah Nawaz Khan of Mamdot, which is an irreparable loss 
to the country in general and the Muslim nation in ])articular.** 

Mr. Jiunah, in moving the resolution, referred to the late Nawab of Mamdot 
ns a loyal and sincere worker and a great champion of Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah 
offered his sincere sympathy to Nawab IfUkhar Hussain, the son of the late 
Nawab, who was present on the dais. The resolution was passed all standing. 

Emergency Power for Mr. Jinnah 

Mr. Ispaham, Deputy Mayor of Calcutta, moved a resolution authorising the 
President “till the next ssssion, to take any step or action he may consider neces- 
sary in futherance of and relating to the objects of the Muslim League as he deems 
proper, provided it is consistent with the principles, policy and goal of the League 
or any resolution expressly passed by the sessions of the All-ludia Muslim 
League.” 

Mr. Ispahan i, referring to the present international situation and the approach 
of the enemy within the stiiking distance of India, said that it was necessary to 
give such powers to Mr. Jinnah, because he might have to take during any emerg- 
ency momentous decisions, when it might, not be possible for him to consult the 
Working Committee or the Council. He said that the Muslims had confidence 
and implicit faith in Mr. Jiunah. and no one would feel reluctant to give him 
this authority, which would be used by him in the best interests of the Muslims 
and the country. 

Maulana Jamal Mian of Lucknow seconded the resolution. 

Maulana Haskat Mohani’s Amendment Ruled Out 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani wanted to move an amendment at this stage to the 
following effect : “As the object of this resolution, which is to appoint the Qaid-e- 
Azam dictator for one year, is to prevent the Muslim licague from expressing any 
opinion about the Cripps Pioposals, I give notice of my intention to move my 
resolution as an amendment to this resolution.” 

Mr. Jinnah ruled the amendment out of order. He said that Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani had moved a resolution in the Subjects Committee, but it had been rejected 
by an overwhelming majority after full discussion. According to the League cons- 
titution, a resolution which had been negatived in the Subjects Committee could 
not be moved in the open session, and it appeared that the Maulana wanted to 
evade this rule. Mr. Jinnah said that the first part of the Maulana’s amendment 
was entirely incorrect and the object of the resolution was not to appoint him (Mr. 
Jinnah) a dictator. He said that a similar resolution was passed at Madras. The 
main object of the resolution, he pointed out, was to give certain specific powers to 
tha President to be exercised in case of emergency. He said that neither the Work* 
ing Committee nor the President of the League was a dictator. He added that 
many questions arose which r^utred immediate attention. He explained that it 
had been specifically made clear in the resolution that the step or action taken by 
the President should be in furtherance of the objects of the Muslim League and 
should be consistent with the principles, policy and goal of the League. Thus, con- 
cluded Mr. Jinnah, the preamble of Maulana Hasrat Mohani’s amendment was 
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incorrect and the object was to manoeuvre to evade the League constitution* The 
amendment was ruled out of order. 

[It was learnt that the resolution of Maulana Hasrat Mohani, which had been 
negatived by the Subjects Committee, and which he wanted to move as an amend* 
merit to Mr. Ispahani’s resolution before the open session, suggested that the Muslim 
League could not but reject the proposals of the British Cabinet brought by Sir 
Stafford Cripps] 

Maulana Has^rat Moliam opposed Mr. Ispahani's resolution. As he rose to 
oppose it, there were continuous and insistent shouts from the crowd of “sit down” 
and “we don’t want to hear you.” Mr. Jinuah, intervening, said that everyone had 
the right to freedom of speech and the Maulana should be allowed to have his say, 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani said that he never disowned Mr. Jinnah as the Qaid- 
e Asam and had always recognised him as a great leader, but it was possible that 
at this critical juncture, Mr. Jinnah, if he was gi\en unfettered powers, might take 
a wrong decision, iiamtly, acce]>t the Ciipps Proposals. Maulana Hasrat Mohani said 
that according to the established creed of the Muslim Leagiie, the object of the 
Muslims of India was to establish completely independent zonal States, whose cons- 
titiieiit units should also be autonomous and sovereign, and the Muslim League 
could not but reject the proposals of the British Cabinet brought by Sir Stafford 
Cripi)s. The profiosals could only lead to the establishment of a single Dominion 
or two or more Dominions, possibly including a Pakistan Dominion, but the 
proposals would certainly not give conitdetely independent and sovereign States 
as envisaged in the l^eaguc creed. Mr. Jinnan, he reiterated, might take the wrong 
elccision and a^-cc’pt the pioposals. 

ChaudhuJ'ij Khahijazamman supported the ic&olutioii 

'yhe mam resolution as proposed by Mr. Ispahaui when })ut to vote was car- 
ried by the House with the single dissentient vote ot Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

Muslims & the Waii EmeuctEncy 

Chaadhuitj Khalujuzammart next moved the following resolution : '‘This session 
resolves that a Committee be appointed by the President to take forthwith all 
necessary and effective steps for the proieetion of the life, honour and property 
of Mussalmans in consultation with the Provincial Leagues and to submit a weekly 
report to the President of the steps taken to carry out the above mentioned 
objects”. 

The mover emphasised the need on the part ot the Muslim popiilafon to 
es(‘hew panic in the ])rcsent situation. He said that it would not do to start 
miming away. The need ot the hour was for them to organise themselves and 
have volunteers and nurses and organise relief voik, etc., under local branches of 
the League to meet all emergencies and eventualities. 

Maulana Akiam Khan of Bengal, a mimbcr of the Working Oommittce of the 
League, sceomled tlie resolution and tSii Abdullah llaroon su])poite(l it. J'hey also 
emphasised the points mentioned by the iuo\ei. Discussion on the resolution 
was not finished when the session adiourned to meet again on the next day. 

Mr. Jinnah decorated a national guard volunteer from fiauauj, Mohammad 
Yaqub, with the gold medal, wliich had been awaidcd to him by the Reception 
Committee, for ])luck and jiromptness in putting out a fire in a portion of the main 
pandal last evening at risk to his peison. 

RESOLUTION, Datj—ALLAFl ABAD^Gth. APRIL 1942 

The open session of the Muslim League, on re8umi)tion on the 6th. April 1912. 
continued discussion on Chaudhury Khaliquzzaman’s resolution authorising the Piesi- 
deut, Mr. Jinnah, to apj'Oint a Committee to take fortlmith all necessary and 
effective at,ops for the protection of life, honour and projicrty of Mussalmans. 

The resolution was further supi>orted by Daji Sattar (for the Madras Province), 
Mr. CL M. Syed (for Bind), Mr. Chundiigar (for Bombay), all mcmbeis of the 
Muslim League Working Committee, and Mr. Mohd. Tsmail (for Bihar) Mr, 
Mustafa Shah (Wani (for the Punjab). Khan Bahadur Mohd. Momin^, Joitit Seorc- 
tary, All -India Muslim League (for Bengal), Bycd Abdnl Raiif ^bah (for C. P.), 
Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni, and Mr. Karimul Reza, m.l.a. Ihey all 
stressed the need for organising the District and City Muslim Leagues throug- 
oiit the country to meet any eventualities that might arise due to the approach 
of war to the very doors of India. 

Begum Aizaz Rasool (United provinces), supporting the resolution, stressed 
the part which women could play in cases of emergency. She made special men- 
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lion of nursing, first aid and other relief work, which could be taken up by 
women. , , , 

Begum Mohammad AH entered a strong plea for educating women so 
that they could effectively share the responsibilities of men in these critical times. 
She exhorted Muslim women to join the League and organise themselves. 

Mr. Jtnnah, explaining the resolution, refeired to the “grave internal and ex- 
ternal dangers at this juncture” and the needs to save life, honour and property of 
100 million Mussalmans. He said that it did not mean that they did not also 
have the concern and care of other fellowmen belonging to different communities, 
castes and creeds. He emphasised that the Muslims should organise themselves 
in a systematic and planned manner without any loss of time. 

On the Committee, Mr. Jtnnah continued, should be the right sort of men, 
capable and selfless, who could command confidence and respect of the people. 
The function of the Committee will be to deal with the situations as they might 
arise in different provinces and keej) in touch with the various Provincial District 
and Primary Leagues, and guide them to put into effect measures suggested 
by the Committee. 

Mr. Jtnnah made a 8i)ecial reference to emergencies like shortage of food- 
stuffs and other necessaries of life and the rise in pi'ices, and said that they must 
be dealt with. He said that theie may be villages or towns in which Muslims were 
in a handful minority, and he had grave apprehensions about them in case of 
any disorder. He suggested that they should be in cases of emergency brought 
at any cost or sacrifice to i)laceB where there were a larger number. oi Muslims. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

ExPULsroN OF Mr. Fazlul Huq 

A lesolution moved by Maulana Jamal Mian, and unanimouslv adopted by the 
session placed on record “its sense of relief and gratitude for the timely action 
of the President in expelling from membership of the Muslim League Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq, who has completely forfeited the confidence of Mussalmans 
by his repeated betrayal of their cause generally in India and particularly in 
Bengal”. 

The mover said that this resolution would show that Muslims througout India 
were behind Mr. Jinnah in the action he took against Mr. Fazlul Huq. 

Assistance to Evacuees 

Another resolution adopted unanimously by the session expressed heart-felt 
sympathies with the Indian nationals who had settled down in Java, Burma, 
Malaya and Singapore, and who have had to lose their all and sail homewards 
in most tragic circumstances in over-crowded and under-provisioned ships or trail 
backwords across forests and mountains foodless and without shelter for weeks on. 

The resolution “condemned the action of those responsible for the shameful 
discrimination against Indian nationals in the matter of accommodation, route, 
facilities, food and water” and demanded of the Government of India to take imme- 
diate and effective steps to evacuate other compatriots still in Burma by evacuat- 
ing them at the earliest possible moment and to place at their disposal available 
means of transportation and every possible facility. 

The resolution drew the attention of the Government of India to the inade- 
quate arrangements made for giving relief and succour to Indian evacuees who 
are reaching Chittagong and Madras Coastal ports amongst other places. 

The resolution further called upon the Provincial and District Muslim Leagues 
to render evety possible assistance to evacuees. 

The resolution was moved by Sir Nazimuddin and supported by the bon. Mr. 
Paeha, Member of the Council oi State. 

Status of Baluchistan 

The League, by a resolution moved by Qazi Mohammad Isa of Baluchistan. 
Member of the Working Committee, and unanimously adopted, demanded that “the 
Province of Baluchistan be forthwith raised to the same constitutional level as the 
other provinces.” 

Alarming Grain Shortage 

A resolution put from the Chair drew “the attention of the Government of 
India to the grave situation that has been created in the country due to grain short- 
age, particularly of wheat, paddy and ‘daP and requested the Government to 
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take immediate steps for the conservation of grain and other foodstuffs for the 
peoples of India.*’ 

An amendment in the Constitution adopted by the session increased the re- 
presentation from Baluchistan on the Ck)uncil of the Muslim League from five 
to ten. 

Restrictions on Allama Mashriqi 

The following resolution was put from the Chair and unanimously adopted by 
the session :-~**This session of the AlMndia Muslim League urges upon the Govern- 
ment of India to remove all restrictions imposed upon Allama Mashriqi and also to 
lift the ban on the Khaksar movement and release unconditionally all the Khaksar 
prisoners.” 

Another resolution urged upon the Government of India *'to review and rescind 
the order of internment in a distant province, passed against Nawahzada Abdul 
Rehan Khan Bugti of Baluchistan, because, the resolution said, there had been no 
judicial enquiry or finding establishing the justification of the said order, and in the 
absence of such a position, the step taken against him seemed to be arbitary, unjust 
and one capable of terrorising and demoralising the general Muslim population of 
the province. 


The Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference 

PLENARY SESSIONSERAJOUNJ-^tfith. FEBRUARY 

Presidenti*! Address 

The plenary session of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference was 
held at Serajgunj (Bengal) on the 15th. February 1942 under the presidency of Mr. 
Mohomed Alt Jinnah, who in the course of his address said:— 

So far as the British Government is concerned, up to the present moment 
their position is that of 'nothing doing.’ The August proposal still stands. We 
have accepted the principles of this proposal, but as they have come to translate 
that proposal, they have destroyed its principles by whittling these down by making 
us an oner which no decent, self-respecting organisation can accept.” 

Criticising the Congress, he referred to the observation made by Mr. Raja^ 
qopalachariar in the course of a recent speech that “there are two po\^e^ful popular 
organisations of Hindus and Muslims,” and said: “this is the first time one of the 
foremost leaders of the Congress has had the frankness to declaie that the Congress 
is a Hindu organisation, and I declare that the Congress does not represent anybody 
except Hindus and that the Muslim League represents Muslim India. I think there 
is hope for both of them to meet on equal teiins, and on any other terms.” 

Coming to the problems of Bengal, he made a review of the incidents that 
led to the expulsion of Mr. A. K, FazLul-Huq from the League, and to the forma- 
tion of the new Ministry in the province. He pointed out: ' With all this generous 
survey, I ask you what is your verdict ? Is this not a case of gross betrayal and 
treachery, not only to the Muslim League, but to Muslim India ?” 

Governor’s Action 

Criticising the action of the Governor of Bengal during the last ministerial 
crisis, Mr. Jinnah said that the Governor, instead of following the ordinary course 
which was being followed even in the British Parliament, instead of calling the 
leader of the largest party, he encouraged a man to canvass, before being commission- 
ed, to form a Ministry, which practice was, to his mind, highly “improper and 
derogatory to the honour of anv leader who claimed to be so.” He maintained that 
the Coalition Party being dissolved, the Governor should have called the leader 
of the largest party, which was the Muslim l^eague Party, to form a Ministry. 

In this connection, Mr Jinnah referred to the recent announcement of the 
Government of Bengal regarding the appointment of Whips in the Legislature, and 
inquired of the Governor, whether in his own country in a Parliament of 615 mem- 
bers, there were 17 Whips. Had they ever heard anywhere in this world that a 
Legislature of 250 members required 17 men to whip them. 

The number of Parliamentary Becretaries to be appointed by the Government 
would also not be less than 17, and thus the total number of officials and Ministers 
and others came to something like 45 or 50, Out of 119 members, which he be- 
lieved was wrong and getting shaky now, at least 50 had been kept by providing 
jobs. This was the position of the Ministry of Bengal, 
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Explaining the position of the Muslim I^eague and the Muslim League Party 
in the Assembly after the formation of the new Ministry, Mr. Jinnah said that the 
Opposition was entitled and bad every right to go and ai>peal to the electorates that 
Mr. Fazl-ul-Haq and those who were with him were elected by them and that they 
were now doing the greatest ]>OB8ible harm to the interest of Bengal Muslims and 
Muslim India. But the position is this that every step is resorUd to not to come 
forward openly and appeal to the people. Who prevents them from doing that? 
They do not do that because almost 99 per cent of Bengal Muslims are against them.” 

Defence Act Measures 

Ho strongly criticised the action of the Government in taking measures against 
League members under the Defence of India Act. and said : ‘‘Let me say fiom this 
platform that if His Excellency the Governor of Bengal docs not stop this without 
delay, in Bengal there will arise a situation for which there is no parallel in the 
history of Bengal during the Biitisb Raj. We are not going to be suppressed 
and oppressed or tyrannised by this wretched Ministry which does not represent 
the Muslims. 

“ I hope that the eyes of the Viceroy will also open with regaid to this issue. 
If they want to be constitutional and if they want to have this issue to be tested 
constitutionally, let us have fresh elections, let us go to our people, and lot us take 
their verdict, to which we are willing to bow down.” 

Speaking about the Congress, Mr. Jinnah said that it was found from the 
speeches of Congress leaders, at any late in their language, in theii talking, that 
there was loss aggressiveness and arrogance. In his loccnt spoech at Madias, Mr 
Eajagopalachartar frankly admitted that the President of the Muslim League had 
got a true following of the Muslims and that there were two powerful popular 
organisations of Hindus and Muslims. 

“This,” he said, “is the fiist time that one of the foremost leaders of the 
Congress had the frankness to admit that the Congiess is a Hindu oiganisalion. 
This is the truth, and I appeal to Mr. Oandhi to bow before the truth, and I 
declare that the Congress does not represent anybody except the Hindus and 
that the Muslim League represents Muslim India. If this is admitted, then I 
think there is hope for both of them to meet on equal terms and on no other terms.” 

Division of India 

Discussing the question of partitioning India as demanded by the League, Mr. 
Jinnah made a reference to the “latest pronouncement ol the gieat intci national 
statesman, Pan iit Jaioahar Lall Nchrn, who always thinks in teiras of international 
problems, and for whom India docs not exist,” and said that in this pionounce- 
ment, Pandit I^ehru expressed astonishment how the Muslim League could talk of 
partitioning India and of forming a separate Muslim bloc when some Islamic coun- 
tries, who were separate Muslim blocs, had lost their fiecdom, etc. 

“Well,” said Mr. Jinnah, ‘T can say to Pamhf Nehru, my dear friend, let us 
look after ourselves and see how we can stand by ourselves. May I know from 
him when, now that big and powerful nations could not stand alone, how the whole 
of India could stand by itself alone ?” Mr. Jinnah maintained that the scheme 
of partitioning India, as envisaged in ‘Pakistan,” was so simple that all educated 
men and even a large body of educated people, had understood what it meant. 

A Practical Issue 

Discussing the question of interim and future constitution of India, Mr. Jinnah 
said that it was a practical issue of immediate importance. It was being emphasised 
what was to be done immediately and, with regard to that, he only wanted them to 
understand how matters now stood. 

“On the one hand,” he went on, “the British Government are holding fust to 
the August Oder, which consists of two parts— one pait is the declaration of His 
Majesty’s Government’s policy with regard to the futnie constitution of India and 
the other part is that in the interim period the British Government propose to 
expand the Executive Council of the Governor-General and associate the major 
political parties by allowing them to send their representatives in the Council. 

The Congress had definitely and clearly taken up the position that they are not 
prepared to have anything to do with any kind of change, or changes, or expansion 
of the Government in the Centre, or in any provinces, within the framework of the 
present constitution. Therefore, the Congress did not accept the basic principls 
underlying this proposal of His Majesty’s Govarnment of August 8, 
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Then there are other parfies who are doing reconaiasance or patrol work of 
the Congress, such as, the Hindu Mabasabha, the Liberal Federation and the Non- 
party Conference, who are one and the same and who are ready to tumble in. All 
of them have the same objective, that is. to cornei the British Government. 

“ What they cannot achieve by friendly talks, they want to achieve by backdoor 
policy, and they call it the national Government. But to whom the national 
Government will be responsible ? Not to the nation which does not exist of course, 
nor to the nations which do exist, but to the Crown, which means the Governor- 
General and the Viceroy because the Crown is merely a symbol. 

“They think that if they can entrap the Biitish Government by this method, 
their next cry will be : “ 'I'ho Viceroy is a tyrant, the Viceroy is unconstitutional, 
he is overriding the majority decision of his Cabinet every time. Therefore, it must 
now be made resi^onsible to the Legislature.’ These all are not words, but a game 
through which I think, even a blind man can see. Why do not they, instead of 
putting the cart before the horse, put the horse before the cart, and say this is our 
com]>lete scheme. 

“ Well, that is the position so far as the Hindu leadership is concerned. So 
far as the British Government are concerned, up to the present moment their position 
is that of ‘nothing done’. The August proposal stands. 

League Position 

“ Bo far as we are concerned, our position is this that while we have accepted 
the principle of the August proposal, when they have come to translate it they had 
destioycd the piinciples by whittling them down, by making us an offer which no 
decent self-respecting oiganisation can accept. ^J'herefore our position is this that 
we are willing, provided we get a real shaie not only i!i the authority in the govern- 
ment of the Centre, but in all the provinces. 

“ Once the other side accepts that principle, namely, the Oongiess — and it is 
no use really saying that the Congress does not lepresent a solid body of Hindu 
opinion — there will be something to discuss. The Congiess certainly to-day repre- 
sents a solid body of Hindu opinion. The bodies other than the Congress have 
really no claim to speak on behalf of the Hindus, except for themselves. Let the 
Congress accept that principle, let them also say that they also want the real 
share, then we will sit down and consider.” 

In conclusion Mr. Jinvoh said : “ Let ns f.tand firm, united, consolidated. 
Harness and prepare yourselves, the Muslims of Bengal, under this fia*’, and T 
assure you that wo shall win, and let me declare as yonr Piesident of the All-Jiidia 
Muslim League, with all the responsibility of what 1 am saying, that no amount 
of repression, no amount of persecution, will make ns budge an inch fiom the right 
position which we believe we are in, and that Muslim India is to-day strong enough 
to resist ; and that if you coerce ns and if yon force ns, there will be a situation 
not only in Bengal, but the whole of India, for which there is no paiallel. Wc 
are prepared, we are earnest, and we aie not merely talking. Do not foice the issue 
upon ns You will ruin yourselves if you do that. 

Resolutions 

The conference demanded the dissolution of the provincial Legislature and the 
issue of an order by the Goveiiior of Bengal for a fresh election. It expressed its 
complete want of confidence in the present Ministry, foimed by Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul- 
Hnq in defiance of the policy and principle of the All -India Muslim League, and 
demanded the resignation of the repiesentatives of the Muslim constituencies who 
had joined the Piogressive Party and the Frogiessive Coalition Party from the 
Assembly and the Council, as they bad lost the confidemc of theii voters and of 
the Muslim public, and challenged them to seek re-election on their new ticket. 

The conference condemned the “repressive policy of the present Govern- 
ment which aiins at the suppiession of the Muslim League oiganisation and the 
legitimate civil rights of the people, particulaily its ill-conceived campaign, against 
Muslim students aud the gross misuse of the extraordinary powers assumed by 
Government on account of the war situation, by employing the Defence of India 
Rules for the furtherance of peisonal ends and party tactics.” 

It endorsed and reiterated its whole-hearted faith in the ideal of Pakistan, and 
expressed the firm determination of Muslim Bengal to make every sacrifice nece- 
ssary for its early attainment. 

By another resolution the conference requested the Governor of Bengal to 
“ drive Dr. Syamaprasad MooJeerjee from office ns Miniater of the Grown, as 
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while in office, offered hiniBelf for arrest by defying the orders of another provincial 
Government in British India namelyi the Bihar Government, established by the 
Government of India Act and deriving its authority from His Majesty the King 
Emperor/' 

Resolntions, expressing satisfaction at ** the country-wide allegiance of the 
Muslim of Bengal to the ideals, policy and programme of the Muslim League ; 
demanding immediate and unconditional withdrawal of all conditions under which 
Allama Mashriqi has been released ; calling upon all Muslim organisations to form 
defence guards for the maintenance of order and discipline among the populace in 
the event of air raids and other possible armed attacks ; and recording the heartfelt 
sympathy of the conference with the Muslims of Bhagalpur, who are alleged to 
have been subjected to oppressions at the hands of Hindu Mabasahhaites, were 
also adopted at the conference.” 

The Punjab Muslim Students* Federation 

General Secretary’s Report 

The history of the Muslim Students’ Federation can be traced back to the year 
1937 when some Muslim students of Bengal seceded from the A. I. Students’ 
Federation and organised themselves separately. The reason for the step was the 
same which had compelled Muslims in general to leave as a body the A. I. National 
Congress and resuscitate the Muslim League. And just as the Muslim League met 
with strong opposition from the Congress, Muslim students of Bengal met with 
immediate opposition to their efforts to form a separate organisation of their own. 
Various were the reasons advanced against the step and many were the obstacles 
put in thrir way. It was said that students should be above communal considera- 
tions and that interests of all students, Muslim and non-Muslim, weie the same. 
Many Muslim students themselves were set to oppose the formation of the new 
organisation. But realising that the A. I. Students’ Federation was a thoroughly 
Congress-minded oiganisatioii and that the Congress itself had become an anti- 
Muslim body, Muslim students in Bengal, and presently in other provinces also, 
persevered in their purpose of breaking away from hostile influences. 

To Mr. Mohd, Noman of Aligarh goes the credit of laying the foundation of 
the All-’ndia Muslim Students’ Federation. With commendable energy and singular 
devotion he took up the task of the organisation of the Muslim student community 
into one body. Presently Qaid-e-Azam Mohd, AV Jimiah extended his blessing to 
the Federation and the Raja Sahib of Mahmudabad shouldered the heavy respon- 
sibility of action as the president of the organisation. 

Since then the Federation has continued to grow in strength and popularity 
and now has branches in all the provinces. The most important and active 
branches affiliated with the parent body are in Bengal, the Punjab, Bombay, 
Madras, U. P., C. P., Delhi, Mysore and at Aligarh. The Federation undoubtedly 
is a force in the country to-day. 

To Bengal again goes the credit of giving the lead in the matter of active 
participation in politics and to make saciifices in the cause of Islam. The recent 
developments in the province and the part played by the Muslim Students’ Federa- 
tion has shown that the Muslim youth can give a good account of itself in the 
struggle in which the Muslim League is involved. 

Punjab Organisation 

At the time when the A. 1. M. S. F. was in its infancy Muslim students in 
the province realised their duty of forming their own Federation. Messrs. Hamid 
Nizami, Khurshid Alam took up the task. An extensive tour of the province was 
undertaken by them in the year 1937-38 and the meBSB|re of unity and organisation 
preached. Next year some of the workers of the Federation, particularly Khan Abdus 
Sattar Khan Niazi^ took up the propagation of the Khilatat Pakistan ideal and this 
gave an impetus to the youth movement and it began to attract attention of the 
people at large. Mrza Abdul Hamid then took charge of the Federation and till 
last year continued to strengthen it vigorously. 

Pakistan Conference 

The Pakistan Conference, organised by the Federation last year, under the 
presidentship of the Qaid-e-Azam, created history. It was as a result of the untir- 
ing work of Ch. Nasurullah Khan, General Secretary, and Gh. Mahd Sadiq^ 
Treasurer, that the Conference was such a success. Mirza Abdul Hamid, President, 
sud bis co-workers all worked day and night to make the Conference the success 
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that it was. It was the first such enterprise of its kind. Those who deserve men* 
tion were: Z, K. Malik^ Ashfaq Bokhari^ Manzur uUHaq, Mohd Ashraf and 
Malik Sadig, 

It would be unfair not to mention some of iuose outsiders who helped us 
generously by money and advice. The Nawab Sahib of Mamdot^ President, P, P. 
M. L., comes first without whose generosity the Conference cohld not be held indeed. 
The h^deration is also indebted to the Himayat-e-Islam for granting us the use of 
the Islamia College ground, and its President, Sheikh Sir Abdul Qadir, for 
guidance in the matter and advice. We are also thankful to Principal Khawaja 
I)il Mohammad for the help and encouragement he gave us. 

Muslim Girls’ Federation 

The need of a girl’s section of the P. M. S. F. was keenly felt, but without 
the help of Lady Abdul Qadir, Fatima Begum Sahiba and Miss M. Qiireshi, 
it could have scarcely been possible to do so successfully. We are thankful 
to them and for their help in the arrangements for Indies in the Conference. 
We also thank the Press, specially the ‘ Eastern Times” and the “Orient Press” 
for giving wide publicity to our endeavours. 

Soon after the Conference it was decided that the Federation should have a 
non-student president. Ac^cordingly Mian Bashir Ahmed, Bar-at>Law. editor, 
the “Humayuu” was elected president. The choice was widely approved on all 
sides. The Federation is at present working under the guidance of the Mian Sahib. 

On election, the immediate task before the President was the implementing 
of the two main resolutions passed at the open session of the Pakistan Couference, 
viz., the drafting of the constitution of the Federation and carrying the message 
of the liCague to the masses through a rural propaganda sub-committee which 
was formed tor the purpose. 

The first task was completed by the President with the help of Messrs Hamid 
Nizami, Mohd Shaft and Hamid Ali. The constitution is a model of democratic 
idealism. 

Primary OR(ianisaiton 

As there were no properly constituted primary branches of the Federation it 
was decided that gcucial elections should be foregone and that Mian Bashir 
Ahmad should nominate a Working Committee and office-bearers and that when 
the work of organisation is completed, election should be held in the month of 
November. The oiganisation woik was taken up in earnest and very soon we 
had properly constituted and active branches at Ly all pur, Rawalpindi, Gujrafc, 
Campbellpur, Peshawai, Wazirabud, Giijranwala, Amritsar, Julluiidur, Ludliiana, 
Arobala, Karnal, Fcrozpur, Sialkot, Malerkotla, Multan and Dera Ghazi Khan 
and elsewhere. 

The Muslim Girls’ Federation did not lag behind and estaliliehed branches 
at various places Miss M. Quieshi deserves special credit for her work in going 
from college to college for the establishment of the blanches. Now the students 
of the Jinnah College for girls Imve consolidated the organisation and enrolled 
about 1.000 members. 

The organisational woik was completed within three months of the Pakistan 
Conference and before the summer vacations, even though our annual examinations 
intervened soon after the Conference. During this period Raja Ahmed Khan and 
Malik Mohd. Sadik also carried on work in the Government and Islamia Colleges 
in connection with the Adult Education Scheme. 

Rural Propaganda 

During the summer the Federation woiked along with the League in Lahore 
and conducted a number of public meetings in condemnation of those who had 
joined the so-called National -Defence Council in deftance of the A. I. M, L. 
mandate. Happily the incident was soou closed so far as the Punjab was 
concerned. During the summer vactions the Rural Propaganda Sub-Committee 
of the Federation undertook an extensive tour of the roofussil in order to take 
the message of the League to the masses in rural areas. Districts thus visited 
were : Sheikhupura. Rawalpindi Jullundur, Sialkot, Giijrat and Lyallpur. 

The workers among whom Messrs, Z. K, Malik, Nasrullah Khan, Md, Sadiq, 
Ilyas Zahur Alam deserve special mention, delivered numerous speeches 

and explanied the Pakistan ideal to the villagers. They also established branches 
of the League and the Federation at the various places. The Pakistan Rural 
Propaganda Sub-Committee has issued a separate report on the subject. 
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constitutional problem and the efforts of the Hindus to stampede it into acceding 
to the Hindu demands made by the Sapru Conference, and going back on the 
pledges repeatedly to the Muslim nation regarding their position. 

Iftdkhai Ullah, who ably seconded the resolution, further explained 
the Muslim position and stated that if the British Government makes a bargain 
with the Congress at the expense of the Muslims, it will cost it dear. Suraiya 
Rashid of the Jinnah Islamia College for Girls, Lahore, further supported the 
resolution and assured the Qaid-e-Azam that Muslim women shall fight shoulder 
to shoulder with their men both in the Congress and in the Government if Mr. 
Churchill betray Muslim India. The resolution was carried unanimously 

Thereafter Maulana Jamal Mian Farangi Mahalli addressed the session on 
Pakistan and gave reasons for the Muslim political creed. It was a vei 7 impressive 
speech and the audience was visibly moved. The session terminated after a poem 
by Mr. Nafis Khalili 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day — 8th. March 1942 

On the next day, the 8th. March, Pirzada Ohulzar Husain, General Secretary 
read his annual report. The following resolutions were then moved and passed 
unanimously : — 

1. Resolved that the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation in their second 
annual session strongly affirms that “Pakistan” is their goal. 

2. The Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation reiterate their faith in the able 
leadership of Qaid-e-Azam Mr. Mohd» Ah Jinnah and fully endorse the programme 
and policy of the All -India Muslim League. 

3. Resolved that the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation request the 
authorities of the Punjab University to create a chair for Islamic History in the 
University. 

4. Resolved that this session of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation 
demands of the Punjab University that Urdu should be taught up to the M. A. 
classes and it should be made the medium of instruction for teaching various 
subjects in schools up to the Matriculation standard. 

Raja Jftakhar Ullah, Shaikh Mtsbah-ud-Din Arif, Miss Farkhanda Akhtar, 
Malik Mohd, Saduj, Nasim Rizwi^ Ptrzada Oulzar Husain, Mr, Mohd, 
Sadig respectively spoke in support of the resolutions. A resolution demanding 
that the restrictions imposed on Allama Inayat Ullah Khan Mashriqi should be 
removed and the Khaksar leader should be allowed to return to the Punjab was 
also passed. By another resolution it was decided to continue the work done 
by the Pakistan Rural Propaganda Sub-Committee of the Federation for the 
next year. 


The All India Momin Conference 

Working Comm. Resolutions — Delhi— 6th. April 1942 

Amery’s Figures Challenged 

The Working Committee of the All India Momin Conference, which after its 
meeting at Cawnpore, on April 3, 4 and 5, under the chairmanship of Mr. Sheikh 
Zahir^uddin, President, resumed its session at Delhi on the 6th. April 1942 
and passed a resolution expressing surprise and regret at the recent statements of 
Mr. Ameiy, the Secretary of State for India, in the House of Commons with regard 
to the status of the All-India Momin Conference* as also the population of the 
Momin community and characterising them as unworthy of an authority of the 
rank and position of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

The Committee asserts ** that the population of the Momin community is, under 
no circumstances less than 45 millions, and that it comprises not only weavers and 
agricultural labourers, as stated by Mr. Amery, but like other communities of India, 
also of lawyers, legislators, Government servants, businessmen, cultivators, artisans 
and factory workers.” 

The Committee considers it vitally necessary to point out that the figures given 
in the Census Report of 1931, on which Mr. Amery has based his statements, are 
inconmlete, misleading and unreliable in as much as, 

Firstly, the writer of the Census Report of 1931 has made it abundantly clear 
that the castes shown in the said Census Report are representative only and not 
eidiaustive and that a complete tabulation of the whole population has not been 
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giveD, the total numbere covered by the Castes Census table being only 220 million 
out of Indians 335 million people Secondly, the census figures classify as Momins 
only those who are actually engaged in the weaving profession, to the exclusion of 
all other Momins, who, since* after the decay of the handloom industry, have taken 
to various other occupations and whose number is enormously large. Thirdly, the 
figures of the vast numbers of the Momins residing in Assam, Madras, Central 
Provinces and Berar as also in Hyderabad, Mysore and Travancore States have been 
totally left off and do not find place in the Census Report of 1931. Fourthly, the 
figures of the Momin population were adversely affected by the campaign which, 
according to the writer of the Census Repoit, was attempted against any record of 
caste in 1931, and lastly in the Census of 1931 large numbers of Momins have 
themselves recorded as Sheiks and under other denominations, to conceal their 
Momin identity, with a view to save themselves from the social humiliation attached 
to the Momins as a class, as also to escape the disability of getting into the Police, 
Military and other (fovcinmcnt Services, with which the Momins suffer as a com- 
munity upto this day. 

The Committee, winle vehemently lepudiating the leadership of Mr. Jtnnah 
and strongly condemning the uiiwairanicd pretensions of the Muslim League to 
represent Muslim India, emphatically asseits that the All-1 ndia Momin Conference 
alone represents the 45 million Momins and their interests. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

Thirteenth Session — Lahore— 20th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

Delivering his presidential address at the thirteenth session of the Jamiat ul- 
Ulcma-i-Htnd at Lahoie on the 20th. March 1942, Manlana Hussain Ahmed Madam 
discussed at some length the Islamic ideal of peace in the national and international 
spheres. 

The Maulana said that the Jamiat stood for the practical realisation of this 
ideal, and it had always rightly guided the Muslim community in India in all 
religious, cultural, economic and ])olitical matters. He strongly refuted the allega- 
tion that the Jamiat was a satellite of the Indian National Congress. 

Britain to Blame for the dedlock 

Dealing with the political proi>lemB of India, the Maulana recounted the 
various declarations of His Majesty (government and criticised the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude in declaring war on behalf of India without consulting the represen- 
tatives of the Indian people. It was naluial for India, he said, to demand a declara- 
tion of the war aims of the British Government. The declarations which were made 
in this connection indicated practically nothing about the fate of India in the post- 
war world. The result was tluit the laiioiis political ])ai’Ues in India decided their 
own policies, ending in a constitutional deadlock in eight out of the eleven provinces 
of British India. 

Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani then referred to the Atlantic Charter and 
deplored Mr. ChurchilVs speech in the House of Commons that, due to certain 
difficulties, India could not be allowed to enjoy that freedom and democracy which 
the Charter held out to the smaller nations of Europe. The Maulana expressed 
great concern at the dark shadows of war that were being cast over India both from 
the East and the West. 

The Maulana hoped that at this critical hour at least the British Government 
would change their attitude. “ The whole world should know and realise that we 
cannot forget our aim of freedom and self-government even to the end of our lives.” 
He added, “ We refuse to bow before an oppressive conception which is antagonistic 
to our ideals.” 

The Maulana, proceeding, said that a politically conscious group among the 
Muslims thought that the system of separate electorates was detrimental to the in- 
terests of that inter-communal harmony and goodwill which was so essential for a 
country like India. The Jamiat, he added, had, after long deliberations, adopted the 
principle of joint electorates with reservations for safeguarding Muslim rights. 
This question, he said, was still open, and the different political parties of the Indian 
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MuBlims, should after mutual consultations, arrive at a desirable conclusion in this 
regard. 

Position of Muslims in a free India 

The Maul ana then proceeded to discuss the position of the Muslim community 
in a free India. In this connection he divided the political thinkers of India into 
three groups, namely, those who were after establishing a strong Central Govern- 
ment of the majority community to whose sweet will all the interest of the Muslim 
community should be subordinate. This was a conception which, the Maulana 
added, would never be realised in actual firactice. 

The second group, according to the Maulana, was oue which, impressed by the 
aims of the first group, tried, by breaking up the unity of India, to create a separate 
political sphere for itself and to attach itself to the British Crown directly. It was 
evident, the Maulana continued, that the sii])porier8 of the theory of separation knew 
that the form of government that could be introduced in these areas would not be 
based on the sovereignty of the Islamic law, but on modern democratic lines. If the 
view of this group were to prevail, the problem of safeguarding the rights of mino- 
rities would be transferred to the provinces, with greater complications than that exist at 
the centre. He pointed out that one of the complications that would arise was that, 
while in the provinces or zones with a Hindu majority, the Musalmans would be 
insignificant minorities which could not have any ed'cctive say in the administration, 
the provinces or zones with a Muslim majoiity would have very strong Hindu 
minorities which could interfere effectively with the administration. 

“ Only practicable solution ” 

The third group was the one in favour of a Federal constitution for India, in 
which all the component paits would be independent and autonomous and free from 
intervention from the Centre. According to this gionp, the Centre would be invested 
with the powers which the autonomous parts would willingly and unanimously part 
with. Each part of the Federation would provide the necessary safeguard for the 
cultural, political and religious rights of the minorities. The far-sighted among the 
leaders of India considered this last pioposal the only practicable solution of the 
constitutional tangle of India, in the existing circumstances. 

Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madam proposed the inauguration of a separate 
department of Religious Affairs to look after the leligious, cultural, economic and 
social problems of the Muslims of India whatever the ultimate form oi Government 
may be. This department would be run on purely religious lines, and should possess 
the power to legislate with a view to brining about social and economic reform 
among the followers of Islam in this country without the fear of interference frojn 
the Federal Government. 

Differences among Muslims deplored 

Concluding, the Maulana deplored the internal difierenees among the various 
Muslim political bodies and said that their differences had eliminated the possibility 
of co-operation in matters which were of common interest for all. The Jamiat, he 
said, was always in favour of full co- 0 ]>eration in all such matters, and had always 
been ready to extend the hand of fiiendship towards othei bodies. A false sense of 
pride should not stand in the way of diffeient political bodies among the Muslims 
co-operating with one another in matteis of common interest and welfare. If such 
an attitude were not adopted, the Maulana was afiaid, the interests of the Commu- 
nity would be fatally injured in the coming struggle. 

Disturbance at the Conference 

Beveral persons sustained injuries when missiles were flung towards the dais 
by a section of the audience. This occurred when the. President of the 
Conference, Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madam, referred to the Pakistan 
scheme in the course of his presidential address, and remarked that it would 
strengthen the hands of imperialism. A section of the audience took exce]j- 
tion to these remarks, and raised full-throated ciies of ** Pakistan Zindabad’*, This 
was the signal for uproar and confusion, in which missiles were dung at the dais, 
resulting in injuries to about a dozen persons. An attempt was also made by certain 
persons to set fire to the camps of the delegates, but Ahrar volunteers promptly 
arrived and controlled the situation. 

A posse of police rushed to the scene, but the President warned that no police- 
man could enter the pandal. The President resumed his address, while the police 
threw a cordon round the pandal. 
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Resolatlons— >Labmre— 22nd. March 1942 

Maulana Azad’s Advice to Muslims 

Advice to the Muslims not to stand in the way of freedom by presenting 
different schemes and to stand on their own legs and work for the independence 
of their country was given by Maulana Ahul KaJam Asad, Congress President, 
addressing the concluding session of the Conference on the 22nd. March 1942. 

The Maulana said that India should take a lesson from the experience of various 
European countries. India was no longer a spectator ; the time for her trial had 
arrived. The question of the future of Muslims in India was a vital question 
and it had been worrying him for the last thirty-eight years. During this period, 
there had been no change in his attitude towards this question. He had been 
trying to find out the root cause and had come to the conclusion that, unless 
they were free from British imperialism, no other question should be raised. 
Muslims should not ask for any safeguards but should try to attain the country’s 
freedom first. He was confident that no earthly power could efiFace nine crores 
of Muslims in this country nor any constitution or safeguards could save them 
if they had no confidence in themselves and did not attempt to stand on their 
own legs. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted several resolutions. 

While reserving the right to express its opinion on the proposed constitutional 
reforms, the Conference in a resolution, called upon all Muslims and Muslim 
organisations in India to sit together and formulate a common formula, agreeable 
to all schools of thought, to be presented to Sir Stafford Cripps, 

Maulana Nuruddin Bihari, moving the resolution, warned the political leaders 
not to accept a scheme which might be detrimental to the interests of the country. 

By another resolution, the Conference viewed with great concern the detention 
of political workers in India without trial and urged the Government either to 
place them on trial in a court of law or release them forthwith. Failing this, the 
Conference requested the Government to grant maintenance allowance to the 
families of the detenus. 

The other resolutions inter alia urged the abolition of distinction of castes 
or creed, high and low, amongst the Muslims, demanded the introduction of reforms 
in Baluchistan, advocated the use of Swadeshi goods and urged the removal of 
restrictions placed on the Kazaks. 


The All India Ahrar Conference 

Working Comm. Resolution'-Lahore— 2tst. & 22nd. Feb. 1942 
Civil Disobedience Tabooed 

No annual session of the Ahrar Conference was held in 1942 and none 
since the war began ; for the all India Ahrar Working Committee passed a 
resolution on the 11th Sept 1939 at Amritsar refusing to help the Government in 
their war effort. In pursuance of that resolution speeches were made in different 
places and arrest courted which resulted in a large number of people going 
to jail in 1939, 1940 and .1941. In 1942, on the 21st. and 22nd. ol February, 
the All India Ahrar Committee while adhering to the decision of the 11th of Sept, 
1939, tabooed civil disobedience and so all speeches against recruitment 
etc. were prohibited. The resolution in fact prohibited all form of civil 
disobedience on any account whatsoever. This decision was taken in view of the 
tense situation in the country arising out of the nearness of war theatrs. The reso- 
lution runs as follows:— 

(1) This meeting of the all India Ahrar Committee informs all provincial com- 
mittees and their respective branches that no subordinate committee is permitted 
under any circumstances to embark on, or join in, any civil disobedience movement 
or other aggressive action. If any situation arises anywhere, the central office 
should be appraised of its details and no step should be taken without the previous 
written sanction of the centre. 

(2) In view of the present situation in the country, the central office is instruc- 
ted to issue a circular letter to all subordinate branches inviting their attention to- 
wards the following matters:— 

(a) Enrolment of members, (b) organising of volunteer corps, (c) contradicting 
false rumours, (d) prevention of panic among the general public, (e) cooperation 
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with all non-official organisations in the country for social service according to local 
conditions and irrespective of political differences. 

Working Comm. Resolution— Lahorb-15tb. March 1942 

Connection with Azad Muslims Severed 

On March 15, 1942, a meeting of the all India Ahrar Working Committee 
was held at Lahore in which the decision was taken dissociating the party from the 
Azad Muslim Conference. The reasons are embodied in the resolution which runs : 

*Tn view of the fact that so far no circumstances have arisen to urge for a 
reconsideration of the policy adopted by the Ahrar organisation about the war in 
September 1939, 

“And in view of the fact that the Azad Muslim Conference in April 1940 by its 

resolution No. 12 adopted the same policy about the war as had been adopted by 

the Ahrar organisation in 1939, 

“And in view ot the fact that several parties joining the Azad Muslim Confer- 
ence or their great and res[)on8ible leaders have acted against the war policy decided 

by the conference in April, 1940, and when doing so they did not consider it advis- 
able even to hold mutual consultations, and have thus acted very irresponsibly, 

“And in view of the fact that the Board appointed by the Conference to form- 
ulate Muslim demands within two months has not done anything in the matter even 
after nearly two years of its constitution, and now it has been proclaimed that the 
present is no time to formulate such demands, 

“This working committee considers it necessary to sever its connection with the 
Azad Muslim Confeienco, to inform the president of the Conference of the above 
decision and to direct its representatives on the Conference Board not to participate 
in its meetings in future. 

Working Comm. Resolution — Lahore— 17th. & 18th. August 1942 

Dissociation from Congress Decision 

On the 17th. & 18th. August another meeting of the All India Ahrar Working 
Committee was held at Lahore after the arrest of the Congress leaders and the 
disturbances ensuing therefrom. The following is the text of the resolutions adopted 
at the meeting. 

The Working Committee of the All India Ahrar-i-Islam has taken into consi- 
deration the situation that has arisen out of the proceedings of the All India 
Congress Committee held at Bombay and the resultant action of the Government of 
India. For the guidance of the workers and sympathisers of the Ahrar organisation 
and the general Muslim public, and as an advice for the Indian public, the working 
committee has arrived on the following conclusions 

(1) In respect of the present woild war, this working committee stands by the 
policy enunciated by it at the beginning of the war on the 11th of September, 1939, at 
Amritsar, in pursuance of which a large number of Ahrar workers and volunteers 
had to undergo imprisonment, and some of them are even now bravely bearing 
the rigours of incarceration. Even after the lapse of three years this worlnng com- 
mittee does not find any change in the circumstances which would* justify any 
amendment or rescission of that policy. 

(2) The All India Ahrar Committee in its meeting of February 21, 1942, decided 
to prohibit all civil disobedience in view of the internal and external situation faced 
by the country. At that time corn and other necessaries of life were scant and dear 
and there was a danger of foreign attack and internal disorders. 

In view of the situation arising out of the Congress decision of Bombay and 
the corresponding Government action resulting in riots and disturbances in the 
country, this Working Committee is more firmly of the opinion that the previous 
decision should be adhered to, and the Ahrar organisation should not undertake the 
responsibility of any aggressive movement as the present circumstances render it not 
only difficult but even impossible to keep the situation peaceful. 

Therefore this working committee does not find it advisable to recommend 
to the All India Ahrar Committee to rescind its decision of February last. 

(3) A reign of violence has been established in the country by the actions 
of the Government and a section of the Indian people. This Working Committee 
finds itself unable to support the violence ol either party, and whereas it wants 
to impress on its countrymen the fact that desperate injury to lives and property 
is not approved of even by Gandhiji and other Congress leaders, it wants to 
impress on the Government also the fact that desperate shooting to control tlie 
situation and firing not only on excited crowds nut even on people sitting in their 
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buildings and creating peace through terrorisation cannot be useful either for 
Government or for world peace, and therefore it should not allow its police and 
military to do things as they like. Temporary provocation should not cause 
Government to be panic^ and desperate urging it to take action inconsistent 
with its delicate responsibilities, which action might look vindictive. 

(4^ Not only the freedom of India and other countries, but also a reign of 
justice and an equal and equitable struggle for the prosperity of all humanity is 
needed to ensure world peace ; and the victory of any party in the present world 
war cannot guarantee its future peace or freedom as is evident from the aftermath 
of the last world war. So the policy of Bubjugating, or keeping under subjection, 
other nations cannot ensure for the benefit of any country for any long 
period of time. 

(5) All Muslims generally, and the Ahrar workers and sympathisers especially, 
should bear it in mind that the present disturbed conditions have emphasis^ 
the need for peace and accord in the country, and so we should ivy to eliminate 
all factors piovoking communal passions. And now when the Government and 
a section of the people are at logger-heads with each other, none should 
side with either party or become the tool of any other group in the country 
working for communal conflict. 

Under the circumstances, instead of going to jails we should concentrate 
all our energies on service of the people, establishment of internal peace and 
safeguarding against impending dangers. 

Similarly it is the duty of the Government and the people in conflict with it 
to prevent the creation of an atmosphere for communal disturbance, and not to 
search a weak prey for their anger and rage. 

(6) Majlis-i-Ahrar has always stood for independence of India and other 
Islamic and non-lslamic countries, but under the present ciitical circumstances 
it considers all civil disobedience in the zeal to help the allies or in the hope of 
welcoming the Axis powers not only unnecessary but also inadvisable. 


The All India Azad Muslim Board 

Resolutions— Delhi — Ist. & 2nd. March 1942 

National Policy for Muslims 

A meeting of the All India Azad Muslim Board was held at Delhi on 
the 1st. March 1942 and the following resolutions were passed unanimously after a 
full-day discussion 

“ Since the last session of the Board, the cataclysm of war has advanced with 
giant strides and the whole world lies engulfed in a deluge of blood. India is no 
longer a distant spectator of the war. but finds itself within the zone of imminent 
danger. Questions which only two years ago ap])eared to be vital and claimed all 
attention have paled into insignificance. New problems of world-wide import have 
arisen and great and small nations and countries are uniting their forces and resour- 
ces to save their freedom. Courageous eflbits have to be made for new international 
alignments to develop and co-ordinate determined endeavours to meet and overcome 
the grim consequences of the war. To avert the fate of those who have succumbed 
to aggression, it is imperative that no effort should be spared to knit all the people 
of India into a united endeavour. The country’s will should be galvanised and its 
immense potential effectively developed for the task of defending the country and 
thereby establishing its freedom in a world free of aggression. The Board is convinced 
that there is general unanimity in India that the country must forthwith cease to 
be a Dependency if this end is to be achieved and that it should have the freedom 
enjoyed by the other free countries of the world, including England and the Domi- 
nions. Representing nine constituent Muslim organisations and speaking for the 
bulk of the Indian Muslims, this Board fully supports this demand. 

“ Further, it feels constrained to conclude that the specious plea of the 
Secretary of State for India, and the British Government that the Muslim League 
is the authoritative spokesman of the Indian Muslims, and that its attitude and 
demands constitute an insuperable obstacle in the way of India’s freedom is an 
indefensible subterfuge to mask the disinclination of the British Government to 
part with power. This serious gravity of the situation occasioned bv the menace 
of an early invasion most imperatively demands that the British Government 
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should immediately recognise India’s freedom and transfer real power to enable 
the representatives of the people to assume complete responsibility for the defence 
of the country as a whole in full and mutual collaboration with the other free 
countries. 

Sympathy for Muslim Countries 

“The Board has noted with keen regret that the conflagrations oi war has 
enveloped neaily all the Muslim countries of the world and their independence 
has been held to ransom. From the eastern source of the Red Sea in the near 
Middle East no less than in Malaya. China, Russia, and certain parts of Europe, 
Mussalmans along with their other people are exposed to the horrors and severe 
ordinance of war. 

“The Board conveys its heartfelt sympathy to the Muslims and other inhabit- 
ants of these countries who are sufifering from the savagery of aggression. It 
earnestly hopes that the freedom of all the countries and nations which have 
fallen victim to old or new aggressors will be fully restored. 

“It further desires to place on record its fullest sympathy with Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Iraq and Iran in their ]>resent plight and hopes that all of^ them will 
emerge strong and free in a world free from aggression and exploitation.*’ 

Resolution — Second Day — ^Delhi — 2nd. March 1942 
Cable to Mr. Churchill and Cripps 

The meeting concluded on the next day, the 2nd. March, after three days’ sitting. 

The Conference passed two resolutions at to-day’s session, one urging uncondi- 
tional release of all detenus and the other, appealing to all Muslims that 
under the present changing circumstances, they should, for their national existence, 
unite and act unitedly in order to safeguard their national interests. 

It was understood that a copy of the resolutions passed by the Board 
was forwarded to the Prime Minister Mr. Churchill, the Secretary of State 
for India Mr. Amery, and Sir Staflbrd Cripps. 


The Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference 

Calcutta — 2l8t. June 1942 

Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad’s Observations 

“Havinjj regard to the long fostered relations between the two sister commu- 
nities of India, centuries ago, there is no reason why at this fateful hour, or at 
any other time, strenuous effbit should not be made to bridge the gulf of difference 
that unhappily divides them still,” observed the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad 
presiding over the Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference, held at the Town Hall, Cal- 
cutta on the 2l8t June 1942. 

The Nawab Bahadur said that a true citizen born on the soil of India was 
he who was actuated by sentiment of patriotism to see complete understanding 
arrived at between these great communities living side by side in their resolve to 
stand firm in order to be benefited by the increasing gilramer of the dawn of 
India’s salvation. 

Confident in the fulfilment of their aims and aspirations, the Nawab Bahadur 
concluded by appealing to Indians to seek to dispel the gloom of disunion and 
distrust for the sake of their common good by becbming for ever united through 
trials and privations, through prosperity and adversity in the enduring service of 
their dear and beloved Motherland. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq’s Opening Speech 

Opening the proceedings of the conference, the Bengal Premier, Mr. A, K, 
Fazlul Huq said that from the beginning of his political life he realised that 
there could be no salvation for India without Hindu-Muslim unity. At the same 
time he felt that for the freedom of India, the advancement of the Muslim com- 
munity was essential. He felttthat such unity and amity were even more necessary 
for the Muslims themselves. The true Islamic spirit was based upon friendship 
and cooperation with neighbours, whatever their religion, race or colour. He 
admitted that he had always been a strenuous fighter for the rights of Moslems, 
but he knew that these were based on justice and even if some of Ihis Hindu friends 
had at time misunderstood him, they now realised that he had always worked in the 
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best interests of the communities and the country. Today Bengal, among the 
Indian provinces, faced dangers of an order which people in other areas did not, 
I>ehap8, lealise. In this danger, it was imperative that all Bengalees should unite 
in facing the common danger and the common enemy A house divided against 
itself shall fall, and it was for Mr. Htiq a consolation, even in the midst of the 
dangers and distress of today, that former political 0 [)ponents had come together 
to shaie the service of the Motherland. Even dangeis lost their terror when shared 
with friends and he was confident that the new unity established in Bengal would 
have far greater consequences. 

Congress President’s Message 

Wishing the movement complete success the Congress president, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad in a message to the conference said : — 

It is needless to say that in the present critical and grave times our province 
stands in need of no movement more than this. He added, ’It is unity and unity 
alone that is needed most at this juncture of common danger and let us agree 
that we have differences about future, but let us also agree that we can 
respond to the demands of the present. We have had enough of quanels but it 
must not hinder us from creating an atmosphere of mutual confidence and good- 
will at a time when the invader is knocking at our doors.’ 

Lord Bishop’s Message 

Welcoming the move, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta in a message said that the 
Punjab had set an example which, he sincerely hoped, Bengal would endorse 
by her own action. 

Resolutions 

The conference adopted a resolution emphasizing that the need for unity and 
solidarity of the people of Bengal had never been so pressing and immediate as 
to-day and it was only on the basis of such unity that they could hope to overcome 
the perils which threatened to engulf them. 

It urged the people of the province to unite in the common task of safe- 
guarding internal security and order, stoiage and distiihuting ot foodstuffs and 
other easeiitials, and the provision of medical and other relief, irrespective of 
differences in caste, community, creed or political affiliation, and to carry on an 
intensive propaganda to stress the overwhelming identity of interests of the people 
in this crisis and also constitute peace brigades for despatch to places where there 
is any apprehension of communal trouble. 

By another resolution the conference decided to set up a non-party and non- 
political organisation, and for this purpose a council of the Hindu-Muslim unity 
association was formed with about 100 members with direction to frame the 
constitution and to work out a plan and programme of action for the proposed 
organisation. 

A third resolution stressed the need for creation of a permanent trust fund 
for publicity through speeches and pamphlets, creation of a literature of commu- 
nal narmony and dissemination among the masses of greater knowledge of the 
common i achievement of ^the two communities in the fields of cultural and 
spiritual activities. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Lneknow--28t]i. February 1942 

New Committee Elected 

The Old Working Committee of the All* India Hindu Maha 8abha met 
at Lucknow on the 2Stb. February 194 in the after* noon at the residence of 
Bir J, P, Srivastava under the presidentship of Mr. V, D Savarkar and 
passed the last year’s aocotiuts and transacted such other formal buHiness not 
taken ^ up dining tlie Bhagal|>ur session of the Maha Babha. 'I'he dispute about 
the Ajmer Hindu Maha Bahha elections also came up for consideration and the 
matter was referred to Mr. V, Deshpande tor arbitration. 

The Committee met in the evening in the Ganga Prasad Memorial Hall and 
elected the following office-bearers iiiiaiiirnnusly. 

Dr, Shyuna Hrosal Mukherje». iWoikiiig President). Dr, B. 8, Moonjpt, 
Bhai Parmanand Mr. N 0, Chatterjee, Dr, V, Nailu, Mr. B, Kharparde and 
Mr. Oanganand Singh i Vice-Presideiiis). Rija Maheahwar Dayal Spth of Kotra 
(General Becretary). Mr. Aahutoah L'lhiri and Mr. V, Ketwar (Secretaries). 

The lollowiiig constituted ihe Woikiiig Com nittee : 

Hal Bahadur Hariah (Jhandra (IJehii). Hu Bdiadur Mthrchand Khanna (N. 
W. F. P.), Lai Hariram Seth (Agra). Bir P. Srivistnva (()ii«lh), Capt, Keaho 
Chandra (Puiijah), Mr. Ramkrishna Pande (Mahakoshal), Dr, Ulgufmkar (Bombay), 
Mr. L. V, Bhop^ttkar (Maharashtia) Mr. Patwardhnn (Harnaiak), Mr. \f, R, Mitra 
(Bengal), Mr. Chandkaran Sa da (Hajpiitaiia), Mr Ka<tram Haraman Assam). Rat 
Bahadur Ve •kataram Atyar Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Sastrt (Tamil 

Nad) M . Rauypahwar Mtsra (Bihar). Mr Veermul Meghraj (•>ind), M'*. Khannnm 
(Gnjerat), Mr. Subba Rao (Andhin), Mr. P, C, Joglekar (Berai) and Mr. Chandra 
Oupta Vedatankar (nominated by the President). 

Resolutions— Lneknow— 1st. March 1942 

Immediate Grant of full Freedom 

The newly elected Working Gommittee met on the next morning, the Ist March 
1942, as also the All-India Committee 

The following resolutions were passed by the All-India Committee after 
prolonged diBcussions : — 

** The Hindu Mahasabha had called upon the British Government to put into 
practice the war aims professed by England and the Allies that they had joined this 
titanic struggle for establishing the principles of freedom and democracy. The 
Hindu Mahasabha regrets that Britain has failed to convince the people of Hindu- 
stan of the sincerity of her intentions and takes this final opportunity of warning 
the British Government that the tragic reverses in the Far East can be prevented in 
Hindustan by England granting fullest political freedom to India and securing the 
wholehearted sympathy and co-operation of the Hindus. 

** Of all the tragic events in the present war, the fall of Singapore affects most 
vitally the question of Indian defence. The only effective measure to counteract the 
defeatist shock and rouse the Indian people with proper spirit in this crisis is a 
bold and an unambiguous proclamation on the part of the British Government that 
India is granted full independence and co-partnership equal with Great Britain in 
the Iiido-British Commonwealth and such a declaration must be immediately made 
by the British Government. 

** The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha urges the British Govern- 
ment to realise that the sooner the British make India feel that fighting in alliance 
with Britain is fighting for India’s independence, the better for both England and 
India. 

** This All-India Committee demands the abolition of the India Office and of 
the India Council, the complete nationalisation of the Government of India on 
democratic lines, the concentration of political sovereignty in India and the transfer 
of the entire administration of India to Indian hands, including Defence, Finance, 
Foreign Affairs and relations with the Indian States.” 

This resolution was proposed by Mr. N, C, Chatterji, seconded by Raja Make* 
$hwar Dayal Seth of Kotra and was carried unanimously. 

43 
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Civil Defence 

*’ln view of the deplorable un preparedness of India in matters of defence, 
the All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Hindu Sabhas 
throughout India and particularly in Provinces and Districts which are exposed 
to the dangers of air raids or invasion by foreign powers to organise civil defence 
parties and to take all possible steps to raise and equip a National Militia 
for preventing the ravages caused by possible air attacks, anti-Hindu hooliga- 
nism and internal commotion. The Hindu Mahasabha defence organisations should 
act in co-operation with the authorities and with the defence parties started by 
other political organisations. The Provincial Governments should bring about 
proper co-ordination between tlie civic and A. R. P. services and enlist public 
sympathy and co-operation and grant fullest recognition to the Mahasabha 
defence organisations and afford them facilities to organise and equip the 
Mahasabha volunteer forces. The Committee calls upon the Government to repeal 
the Arms Act and to provide the members of the defence organisatious with arms 
BO that they can form a real National Militia, able to withstand and cope with 
all possible internal emergencies.*’ 

This was moved by Mr. iV. C, Chatter ji and was passed unanimously. 

Repeal of Arms Act 

“In view of the fact that tlie Government has so far failed to organise ade- 

? iuate defence of India, the Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Government to : 
1) repeal the Arms Act so that every Indian should be able, without 
any difficulty, to secuic rifles and to learn their use to shoot down 
invaders as a second line of defence and gueiilla waifare in support of the defence 

to be put up by the Government ; (2) encourage and provide funds for the or- 
ganisation of a National Militia so as to enable every able-bodied Indian to do 

his part in the defence of liis country ; (3) establish immediately factories for the 
manufacture of aeroplanes, motor cars and warships and to give help to the 

industrialisation of the country to bring ahont self-siifflciency in the matter of 
weapons for the defence of the country ; and (4) provide serviceable and noii- 
serviceable rifles with ammunition free of charge to schools and colleges as a 
preliminary for training of educated youths.” 

This was proposed by Rat Bahadur Harish Chandra^ seconded by Pandit 
Ravenshwar Misra and Major P, Bardhan and was passed* 

Anti-National Speeches 

“From the speeches made and the statements issued by the prominent Con- 
gress leaders the Hindu Mahasabha apprehends that the Congress may accept 
some Biiti-democratic and anti-national agieeraeiit to placate the Muslims* The 
Hindu Mahasabha which is the only body to speak on behalf of the Hindus warns 
the Government that, if any such agreement is arrived at behind the back of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, it will be stoutly resisted by every imssible means*” 

Proposed by Prof. Despande and seconded by Pandit Vedalankar and Rai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, this was adopted unanimously* 

Student-Contact-Movemknt 

“Resolved that the Hindu Mahasabha should launch a strong Hindu-Sfcudent- 
Oontact-Movement and should establish, aid, or actively support the Hindu 
Students* movement The Mahasabha should form a Committee which should see 
that the rights of Hindu students are not violated in any part of India.” 

Moved by A. K, Bajpai (U, P.), seconded by Nigam, and supported by 
Vaidyaraj W, K. Dam (Akola). ^ 

Migration Of Kazaks 

The All-Tndia Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha views with great concern 
the migration of several thousands of the Kazaks who are reported to have entered 
Kashmir with property looted from the adjoining territory* The Committee 
condemns the Government of India for maintaining them in India, and urges 
upon them that they should assist the Kashmir Government in repatriating Kazaks 
back to their own territory*” 

Proposed by V, G* Deahpande, and supported by Mr* Indra Prakaah, 
Pakistan Bchemb In Assam 

“This meeting of the All- India Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
IB 01 the opinion that a deep-laid design to reduce the majority strength of thd 
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Hindus in Assam nnd convert it into a Muslim majority province is beinf; carried 
on Bystematically and effectively by colonising the province with Muslim emigrants 
from outside and that the organised aggression of these Musliim emigrants haire 
been endangering the life and property of the Hindus in A/isam. This meeting 
views with great apprehension the recent inauguration of the land devlopment 
scheme by the last Hadullah ministry, whicn is really Intended to abolish the 
“Line system” and to bring about the speedy realisation oT the Muslim dream of 
“Pakistan” in the province of Assam. This meeting, therefore, warns the Assam 
Government that any attempt to modify or alter the “Jjne system” to the detri- 
ment of the interest of the Hindus in Assam will be resisted by the Hindu 
Mahasabha at all costs and calls upon the Assam Government to desist from 
pursuing such a suicidal policy at a time when complete cohesion among all 
sections of people is in their interest of fighting against the imminent foreign 
aggression.” 

Proposed by Mr. A. Lahiry and supported by Mr. P. Dewa^ Mr. iV. (7. 
Chatter jee and Mr. Kali Ram Barman, 


The Tamilnad Hindu Mahasabha Conference 


Third Session — Coimbatore — 20th. June 1942 


Presidential Address 


Presiding over the third session of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha Confer- 
ence which met at Coimbatore on the 20th June 1942, Dr, B, S. Momje said : 

“ We are meeting under most tragic and humiliating circumstances. It is 
tragic, because there is a fiindauiental change in the attitude of the Biitish Govern- 
ment towards India and its future We had not completely corapiehended in all 
its implications the real inner meaning of the Hecretary of State for India, Mr. 
Amery, when he used to say that the further devolution of power from the British 
to Indian hands must lie subject to two stipulations — one was due fulfilment of the 
obligations imposed on the British by their histoiic connection with India and the 
other was that the constitution should carry with it the acceptance of the prin- 
cipal elements in India’s national life. By natural intinct, as it were, the Indian 
political opinion suspected, from the frequent repetitions of these two stipula- 
tions, progressive deterioration in the British sentiment towards India. 

Sir Stafford Cbipps’ Mission 


“ Latterly as matters developed, the Indian v^olitical opinion frankly declared 
that it read into these stipulations, the desire of the British to take back with one 
hand what they profess to give with the other and their cynical acquiescence in 
the indefinite continuance of disagreement and consequently of the present regime 
in India. But the cat was not out of the bag until, being cornered by the not 
very complimentary expression of American opinions, Sir Stafford Cripps was 
sent to India with what aie known as the War Cabinet’s proposals. But the 
fundamental soul of the pioposals which was carefully prepared as a bait to 
the Congress to swallow was the freedom to the provinces not to accede to the 
Indian Union if they so desired. Tn its quite naked form, it meant the partiUon 
of India into several smaller sovereign States, that is the Balkanisation of India, 
so that these several sovereign States may be kept constantly quarrelling among 
themselves, thus providing a ready excuse to the Britishers to keep the Indian 
army and therefore the finance in their hands for ever. Having thus sown the 
seed of dissensions and civil war, Mr. Amery, turning round, takes somersault and 
openly says that ‘the British system which we have developed in a homogeneous 
country is not necessarily the best suited to so complex a structure as that of 

“ The meaning of it all in plain words is that the Cripps’ mission to India 
has assured the Muslims that the British Government as such is prepared to con- 
cede Pakistan to th^m if they want it and having done this, it has ^rther strength- 
ened the mentality of antagonism in the Moslems towards the Hindus, because 
it is the Hindus who are alone opposing Pakistan.” 
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Balkanisation of India 

Referring to Mr. C. Rajagopalacharfa proposala for Hindu-Musliiii unity, 
Dr. Moonje said : 

Our friend, Mr. Rajagopalacharl, is and has been carrying on an intensive 
and fanatical propaganda for influencing the Hindus to concede Pakistan to the 
Muslims and thus agree to the partition of India. After Pakistan will follow, as 
night follows the day, Bangistan, Hursstan, Ghristianstan, and so many other 
*stans’ like them. Is it not Baikanisation of India ? Is it not dethroning and 
degrading India from the high pedestal of a powerful and respected nation to the 
insignificant position of a mere conglomeration of piincipalities, feared and respec- 
ted by none and threatened and dominated by every powerful nation ? Who can 
say that it is not humiliating to the Hindus ? Where practically all the Mussal- 
mans, whether in the Congress or in the Muslim League, or whether nationalists 
or commiinalists, are speaking with one determined voice in favour of Pakistan 
and partition of India into various sovereign States, is it not derogatory to the 
dignity and prestige of the Hindus tnat one occupying tiie eminent position in the 
eommunity like Mr. Rajagot>alachari should come out openly to support Pakistan 
and to preach against what is practically held unanimously by the entire Hindu 
community in India as an harbinger of wreck and ruin ? In fact, even his sup* 

F orters admit that *Mr. Rajagopalachari enjoys hardly any support in the rest of 
ndia except among Muslims.’ Practically all his colleagues in the Congress, inclu- 
ding Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawahnrlal Nehru, Dr, Rajendra Prasad and 
others, are strongly opposed to him though not equally determined to risk the 
displeasure of the Aloslems by starting a counter-propaganda. The irony of the 
situation, however, is that Mr. Rajagopalachari is maintaining that his only fault 
is that he is emphasising what has been consisteiily and continuously preached 
by Mahatma Gandhi in the Congress and outside in respect of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Separate Natiom Thiory 

*' Here we as outsiders, must clearly see and analyse, as outsiders, 
as thiid persons, what has been actually said by Mahatma Oandlii and what 
are its clear implications. Mahatma ttandhi says ‘If the vast majority of the 
Muslims regard themselves as a separate nation having iiotiung in common 
with Hindus and others, no power on eaith can compel them to tliink otlierwise 
and if they want to partition on that basis, they must have the partition unless 
UindiiB want to fight against such a division. Mr. Rajagopalachari has been 

ignoring the most lelevant and significant part ot tlie last sen tence, that is, 'Unless 
Hindus want to fight against such a division.’ Mr. Rajagopalachari and a few 

Hindus of his way of tiiinkiiig may not have the lieart to figlit for the integrity 

and Bolidaiity of India, but from the expeiieiice he has been gaining in this pio- 

paganda tour of his, he must admit that the Hindus are determined to 
fight to the last drop of their blood to maintain the traditional, religious and 
cultural solidarity of India and Indian Empire, that is, Sarvahhoumatva and 
Ekrashtriyatva of our Vedic prayers of the entire country, lying between the river 
Eindhii in the north and the sea in the south. 

Now I would like to deal with the whiilwind propaganda of Mr. Rajago- 
palachari in favour of the Pakistan of the Muslim league. Mr. Rajagopalachari 
believes that Japan will invade India and conquer it and that the British Gov- 
ernment will not be able to put up an eflicient and successful defence. Thus, he 
argues, if Japan succeeds and conquers India, the British Government will go 
and with it all hopes and plans of non-violence and non -co-o()eration. Central 
and Provincial Legislatures and their Ministerships, National Government and 
Defence Minister and everything that they were negotiating for with Sir Stafford 
Cripps. In fact, he believes, tliat, if Japan succeeds, India will be made a slave 
much more than we are at present. He, therefore, wants to fight Japan and defend 
India; but be has not got confidence in him and in the Hindu community to whfch 
he belongs. He, therefore, wants to combine with the Mussalmans. Mussalmans 
will not unite with him unless their demand of Pakistan is accepted. Therefore, 
Mr. Rajaogopalacbari readily accepts their demand of Pakistan and is terribly 
annoyed with the Congress for having rejected his proposals and, in its place, 
accepted Babu Jagat NarainlaVa proposals for rejecting Pakistan. 

Tbb Invasion Fbar 

''Now let us analyse his position and see how far he is right and where he is 
string. The very first point that atrikea me as peculiarly significant is why 
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Mr. Rajagopalacharit the Hindu, alone should be so terribly unnerved at the 
prospective Japanese invasion. Why should Mr. Jinnah, the Mussalman, not be 
unnerved ? On the other hand, he is perfectly calm, quiet and is maintaining 
his balance. If the danger is real, it should equally be a danger both to the 
Mussalman and to the Hindu. Because if, with the defeat and disappearance 
of the British the Independence will disappear, so also will be the case with 
Pakistan. Then why should Mr. Jinnah, who is so keen on Pakistan, remain so 
indifferent ? 

*^Mr. Rajagopalachari believes that, if the Madras Government had been in 
his hand, he would have raised a well organised militia throughout the Province. 
Saying is easy than actually doing it. Who would allow him to raise a militia ? 
Is there a National militia in Hind, or in the Punjab or in Bengal where the 
respective provincial governments are in the hands of the peoples of the respec- 
tive Provinces ? And, what is more, all the three Prime Ministers in these Pro- 
vincss are Moslems and they also want Pakistan. It is. therefore, a mistake to 
suppose that, if Mr. Rajagopah chart would be made the Prime Minister of 
Madras, he would raise a national militia all throughout the Province, even 
supposing that the Muslim friends of the Muslim League to whom he wants 
to conceoe Pakistan will be all co-operating with him. Where will he get the 
rifles and cartridges ? Will the Viceroy allow him, even if there will be a National 
Government in the Centre in collusion with the Muslim League ? The National 
Government will not be of the kind on which the Congress is insisting ; because 
Bir Stafford Crippa and the British War Cabinet have set their face against it 
with fanatic determination. 

India’8 Defence Problem 

'^Mr. Rajagopalachari wants to defend India against the Japanese invasion. 
Bir Stafford Crtpp^ says that 'this defence is a paramount duty and responsibility 
of His Majesty’s Government,’ and that 'the defence will not be in Indian hands 
even if all the parties want it.’ If the defence is not entiusted to the National Govern- 
ment, even of that kind which Congress is insisting upon, then what part of the 
defence will be left to it and to Mr. Rajagopnlachan ? What the Government wants 
from us is our money and labour. It does not want us to control and guide 
our Defence System. 

“If such IS the limited scope of Sir Stafford Cripp'^s proposals regarding 
what he designates as the National Government, a high sounding but meaning- 
less name, then where is the chance for Mr. hajagonalachmi to create a National 
militia and to defend India from Japanese invasion ? This is all moon shine.” 

Proceeding, Dr. Moonje referred at length to the system of guerilla warfare 
and said that the Britisheis were quite confident of themselves overwhelming and 
smotheiing the invasion of India by the short statiircd Japanese by matching 
the big-bodied Pathans and the tall Punjabi Mussulmans against them. They 
needed/ no military help from the civilian population as did the Russians and 
the Chinese. They only needed moral and military resources, that was, money, raw 
materials and labour which they expected the civil population of India should 
supply them profusely. If you could pray for the British victory whole day and 
night as Mahatma Gandhi advised, it would be an additional merit Now the 
Mussalman knows it all and therefore is calm, quiet and composed and has not 
become panicky. 

Appeal to Hindus 

Dr. Moonje appealed to the Hindus not to become panicky. Even if they 
conceded Pakistan as Mr. Rajagopalachari advised them, they would not have 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. The only message, therefore, that lie could give them was 
“Bally round the Hindu Mahasabha and do as it tells you to do. The Hindu 
Mahasabha is your only saviour. Pay respect and reverence to Mahatma Gandhji, 
but listen only to the advice of the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

1 would respectfully tell Mr. Raj agopa Inch art'\ Dr. Moonje said, “that, in 
his desire to bring about Hindu-Muslim Unity, however noble and worthy it 
may be, the way he has adopted to bring it about needlessly cause utmost ruin 
possible to our Motherland and the Hindus. 1 would impress upon him the 
clear and definite expression of opinion of no less a person than Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru who, in his article in the Twentieth Century under the caption, 'Mr. Amery 
and the Bombay Conference’, says, 'For the British generally to agree to the 
demand for dissection of India will be, 1 maintain, an act of black treachery to 
India*’ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru does not conceal the fact that, though he is bom 
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ft Hindu and a Brahmin, his whole culture is Persian, that is, Islamic still he 
says that the dissection of India will be an act of black treachery if a Britisher 
were to agree to it. What have the Hindus to' say ? Have they not any religion 
and culture of their own and could not they be equally determined to save them 
from being smothered by Pakistan, in spite of the fact that a Hindu, Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari, is vehemently and fanatically supporting it 


The Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Annual Session — Delhi — 1st. February 1942 

Presidential Address 

^^The dangers of the hour must awaken the wisdom of all communities and 
interests, and ought to make us believe that we should not allow future ambition 
to frustrate the programme of present safety’', declared Mr. K. M, Munshi, 
presiding over the Akhand Hindustan Conference held at Delhi on the 1st 

February 1942. 

Mr. Munshi continued : “What then is the way ? At present, any hope of 
permanent settlement of the claims of the Muslim is wishful thinking. I am 
afraid, even the conditions which would enable the Nationalists and disruptionists 
to come together with mutual confidence do not exist. Any effort to solve the 
political deadlook in the Congress provinces will also, I am afraid, meet with 
failure. Unless the Congress participates in a National Government, pledged to 
war first, I do not see any possibility of responsible governments in the Congress 
Provinces.” Criticising the Pakistan demand, Mr. Munshi observed : The defence of die 
integrity of the country against external aggression and internal disruption must 
rule out any possibility of there being moie than one Central Government in 
the country. But, in order to allay the fears of the Muslims, the Central Govern- 
ment can be left with only those powers necessary and incidental to Defence, 
External Affairs and upholding of the constitution, and no power except of an 
advisory character to interfere with such activities of the Provincial Goveinments 
as do not bear upon those Central activities. The religious and cultural freedom 
of every subject, whether Hindu or Muslim, can be secured by giving statutoi 7 
recognition to fundamental rights relating to freedom in religious and cultural 
matteis.” But, proceeded Mr. Mnnshi^ another proposal was being whispered about as 
a possible alternative to disruption, and that was to give 50 per cent re- 
presentation to the Muslim aud 50 per cent to the Hindus and others at the 
centre. “This fifty-fifty scheme is the more sinister aspect of Pakistan’” Mr. 
Munshi asserted. 

Mr. Munshi reviewed the changes in India since the last session of the con- 
ference. and pointed out that since the formation of the new Coalition Ministry 
in Bengal, none of the provinces in India was governed by a “ party whose object 
was the disruption of India.” 

Visualising post-war conditions, Mr. Munshi said that after the war, Defence 
was bound to be internationalised by being placed in the bands of an effective 
World Federation. This would mean that the Indian Army, in external matters, 
like other allied armies, would be under a Regional War Council, helping to main- 
tain international law and order. 

Mr. Munshi adverted to “certain forms of non-co-operation in the pro- 
vinces where responsible government is still functioning ”, and said this created 
not only an anomaly, but produced an undesiiable effect on Hindu-Muslim re- 
lations. The Congress members in the Irind Assembly supported a War Minis- 
try. In the Punjab, the Congress Party studiously absented itself from the 
Assembly. In Bengal, it attended the Assembly on specific issues. Except in Sind, 
the Congress parties did not help or hinder Governments. He urged that either 
the Congress parties in these provinces should be left to make their own coalitions 
and take charge of the Governments or be asked to get out and make room for 
those who could do so. Either of these two courses would have a very sobering 
influence. Mr. Munshi, proceeding, observed : 

” Let us drop our timid, fugitive outlook on life. We are not slaves, nor 
are we the down-trodden of the earth* Let us fix our gaze steadfastly on our paat, 
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which was great and the future which is glorious, and above all, live in the 

present as men. No one can intimidate or enslave a race of 400 million men 

pledged to strenuouB defiance of all adverse conditions. 

** The war opens to us a vista of immense possibilities. The war must end. 

A new international structure must arise on its ashes, which will end the era 

of greed and lust for exploitation of men by men. The moral order, for which 
India stood and stands, is an over-arching reality of life, which defies onslaughts. 
We have not raised the tower of our ambition on the foundation of other people’s 
enslavement and why should we fear ?*’ 

Concluding, Mr. Munsbi said : “ Hindustan was not born to die. It did not 
live BO long in order to be disrupted or destroyed. It would not have lived so 
far, had it not had a message to deliver. Let us, therefore, hold fast to its integrity, 
and to the culture which is its splendorous heritage. Let us resist all that 
seeks its destruction.” 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted the following resolution : 

This Akand Bharat Confeience believes in one indivisible united India, 
and strongly condemns the Pakistan scheme which aims at the vivisection of India 
and declares unequivocally that such like anti-national and communal schemes 
will not be accepted under any circumstances. This Conference strongly appeals 
to the various communities that they should raise their united voice against the 
Pakistan scheme. 

“ This Conference is of opinion that in the future National Government of 
India, the religious freedom of all communities should be equally safeguarded and 
just treatment accorded to all, irrespective of race or leligion.” 

The Conference was addressed among others by Str Gokul Chand Narang^ 
Mahashe Krishna, Lala Deshhandhu Oupta^ Sardar Raghhir Singh and Prof. 
Indra^ Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

The speakers declared that they could not tolerate division of India, and 
would sacrifice everything for safeguaiding a united India, and, if Swaraj was to be 
won, that would be won for Indians and for India, and no division like States, 
British India, or for Harijaus, Hindus or Muslims could be accepted. 


The Sikh Polity 

The Sikh All Parties Committee 

Ceipps’ Peoposals Eejected 

The Sikh All-Parties Committee in a representation to Sir Stafford Cripps 
on the 8rd. April 1941S declared that the proposals are unacceptable to them because : 
“instead of maintaining and strengthening the integrity of India, specific provision 
has been made of separation of provinces and constitution of Pakistan and (2) the 
cause of Sikh community has been lamentably betrayed. 

Fought fob England 

Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in every 
battlefield of the empire, and this is our reward, that our position in the PunjaD 
which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a predominant 
position has been finally liquidated. 

Why should a province that fails to secure f majority of its legistature, in 
which a religious community enjoys statutory majority, be allowed to hold a 
plebiscite and be given the benefit of a bare majority ? In fairness this right 
should have been conceded to communities who are in permanent minority in the 
legislature. 

Further why should not the population of any area opposed to separation 
be given the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomous unit ? 

We are sure you know that Punjab proper extended upto the banks of Jhelum 
excluding Jhang and Multan districts, and trans-Jhelum area was added by con- 
quest of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and retained by the British for administrative 
convenience. It would be altogether unjust to allow extraneous trans-Jhdusi. 
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population which only accidentally came into the province to dominate the future 
of the Punjab proper. 

Pttnjab Population 

We p;ive below the figures which abundantly prove our contention 
From boundary of Delhi to banks of fiavi river the population is divided as 
follows 

Muslims ... ... ... 45,05,000 

Sikhs and other non-Muslims ... ^ ... 76,46,000 

From Delhi boundary to the banks of Jhelum river excluding Multan and 
Jhang districts 

Muslims ... ... ... 82,88,000 

Sikhs and other non-Muslims ... ... v3, 48,000 

To this may be added the population of Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Kapnrthala and Faridkot, which is ahout 26 lakhs. Of this the Muslims constitute 
barely 20 per cent and this reduces the ratio of Muslim population still further. 

We do not wish to labour the point any more. We have lost all hope of 
receiving any consideration. We shall resist however by all possible means 8ei>ara- 
tion of the Punjab from All-India Union. We shall never permit our motherland 
to be at the mercy of those who disown it.” 

Central A kali Dal’s Statement 

Ckipps’ Proposals Anti-National 

Sardar Rharak Singh, president of the Central Akali Oal, in a statement issued 
from Lnhoie on the let, April 1942, said that the proposals of the War Cabinet not only 
concede to all intents and purposes the separatists* demand for partition of India but 
actually encourage the idea of separatism by holding out a hope to every religious com- 
munity that wherever they are even in a bare majority, Muslims can form a 
separate communal sovereign State. At present this idea of separatism has only 
a frail hold on some sections of the Muslim community but once this principle 
is agreed to be conceded, it is bound to spread throughout India and then, not 
to speak of one Pakistan, as many Pakistans may be established as there are 
provinces or states in which any religious community is in majority. The 
acceptance of these proposals will, therefore, mean the complete frustration of 
the national movement in India. 

This scheme, adds Sardar Kharak Singh, is so anti-national that it could 
never be acceptable to the nationalist minded Sikhs but it becomes all the more 
obnoxious and totally unacceptable as it does not provide for an effective safe- 
guard of the rights of the ISikhs. 


Communal Pact in the Punjab 

Premier Explains Terms 

The terms of the Pact which has been arrived at between Sardar Baldev 
Singh, leader of the United Punjab Party and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, were 
announced by the Premier at a press conference held at Lahore on the 15th. 
June 1942. 

The terms, which are embodied in a letter addressed by Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan to Sardar Baldev Singh, relate to facilities for Jhatka, teaching of Gur- 
mukhi, legislation regarding religious matters, service under the Punjab Gov- 
ernment and Sikh representation at the Centre. The terms are so formed as to 
apply equally to all communities in the Punjab. 

Details op the Pact 

In connection with the question of Jhatka, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan pio- 
poses, with the approval of the Cabinet, to issue instruction that in Government 
institutions where separate kitchens exist or can be provided for Muslims, Hindus 
and Sikhs, and where facilities exist for obtaining meat, every community 
should be free to cook and use meat slaughtered according to their own rites, 
subject only to such restriction as may be necessary to avoid injury to the 
ieehngi of the other communities. 
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Ab regards the teaching of Gurmnkhi as second language in schools, Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan says that it will not be possible to give effect to this sugges- 
tion forthwith, but he agrees that there should be no objection in adopting and 
giving effect to it as soon as may be possible. Any formula in this conneotion 
will, of course, apply to communities alike. 

As for legislation relating to religious matters, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan has 
agreed to set up a convention that in matters, which exclusively concern a parti- 
cular community, that community alone should have the right to decide if the 
matter, when it comes before the House, should be proceeded with or not. It 
can be left to the members of that community to take a decision at all stages 
of such legislation. 

As regards recruitment to the Services, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan states 
that the Government has already fixed the proportion for various commu- 
nities, including the Sikhs, who have been allotted ten per cent share. It is 
the duty of every Minister to see that no departure from this formula is counte- 
nanced. 

As for Sikh representation at the Oentre, the Premier has assured Sardar 
Baldev Singh that if and when an expansion or change in the present Execu- 
tive Council is contemplated, the Sikh claim will, as hitherto, have his full 
sympathy and support. He shall also be glad to support the Sikh claim for due 
share in the Central Services. 

Pkbmibr’s Undertaking 

Releasing the terms of the Fact for publication. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
made statement welcoming and cordially reciprocating the gesture of goodwill 
made by Sadar Baldev Singh and endorsing his appeal for mutual understand- 
ing between the various communities. On behalf of his colleagues and himself, 
he gave a solemn assurance that the Government would not only welcome co- 
operation from all classes and parties in this behalf, but was determined to give 
a lead by not countenancing any controversial measure, either in the Legislature 
or outside, for the duration of the war. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan recalled that, at the very outset of the war, he 
suggested the formation of All-Party Governments in all Provinces and offered 
to form one in Punjab. Unfortunately, the proposal did not commend itself to 
the major Indian political parties. “ So far as I am concerned ”, said Sir Sikan- 
dar Hyat Khan, I still welcome the co-operation of all groups in the Assembly, 
and, at any rate, we can still do a great deal by co-operating at least, in matters 
of common concern and inlerest, for instance, civil defence, internal security, 
creating a sense of confidence and security among the masses and checking 
and contradicting false and exaggerated report and rumours.** 

Plea for an All-Punjab front 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan appealed to all his Punjab fellow-citizens to follow 
the laudable lead given by Sardar Baldev Singh and said : “ It is the duty of all 
patriotic citizens to help the Government by lending their unstinted Buj)port to 
all measures devised for securing and maintaining public peace and for the pro- 
tection of life, property and honour of the people It is the Government, which is 
primarily responsible for the safety and security of the person and property of 
the citizens and it has made adequate arrangements for the purpose. Voluntary 
help from those who have hitherto kept aloof, for one reason or other, will, how- 
ever, add to the efficiency and efficacy of these measures, and is earnestly solicited. 
I beg of all parties, classes and communities to shed their suspicion and sink 
their differences. This is no time for political or communal contioversies and 
rivalries. Let us unite and establish an All-Punjab front in the service of our 
country and our Province, and demonstrate to the world what a united Punjab 
can do to save humanity and its cherished ideals of freedom, justice and equality, 
from the evil forces of Fascist lust and aggression.** 

Elucidating his reference to controversial measures, the Premier said that it 
was primarily meant to apply to economic legislation. Any amendments, however, 
which might be necessary to the efficacy of the Act already passed or to stop 
any loophole found as a result of judicial decision or othewise would not be ban- 
ned. He emphasised that the intention was that no further controversial legis- 
lation would be sponsored by the Government. 

Govt, not coNCBEtNED with Political Controversies 
In r^ly to another question, the Premier made it clear that the Govern- 
44 
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ment as such was nol: concerned with political controversies, and was not iden tided 
either with Pakistan or anti-Pakistan. So far as fair and bonafide political propa- 
ganda was concerned, everybody had the freedom to carry it on with due regard 
to law and order. If a conference in favour of Pakistan or against Pakistan 
were convened and addressed without any risk or danger to the peace of the 
Province, there could be no objection to it, but if there was risk of breaking of 
of heads, it must be averted. 

Amplifying his reference to Jhatka. the Premier said that this was mearly a 
restricted application of the resolution unanimously passed in 1937 by the United 
Conference on which all communities were represented. This did not, however, 
give anybody the right to slaughter an animal in a Government institution. 

Among those present at the Conference were Sardar Baldev Singh, Sir 
Chhotu Ram, Revenue Minister, and Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister 
for Public Works. 

SJkb Leader’s Statement 

Sardar Baldev Singh, in a statement to the press, says that in view of the 
assurance given by the Premier and in view of the vital necessity of preserving 
the internal peace of the Province and facing the imminent danger of ezterncd 
aggression, ne feels it his duty to appeal to all communities, and particularly the 
Sikhs, to co-operate with the Punjab Government at this critical juncture in 
establishing communal harmony, so that the peace of the Province may be secured 
and a united front be created for winning the war. As an earnest of the keen 
desire to create a united front, be offers bis own and his colleagues’ whole-hearted 
support and co-operation to the Premier and his Government in all that he may 
undertake in achieving this object. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Working Committee— Delhi— 26th, February 1942 

Resolutions 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League met at Windsor 
Place, Delhi, on the 2Bth February 1942 under the Presidentship of Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, M. L. A. (Central). At the outset, Rao Raja Dr. Shyam Eehari Misra, in 
view of recent developments, withdrew his resolution circulated in the last 
meeting held in October 1941, pertaining to the formation of a committee for 
framing the Indian Constitution. 

The Working Committe* discussed Mr. Jinnah^s latest statement on Marshal 
Ohiang Kai-shek’s farewell message to the Indian people and his criticism of the 
non-Party Conference resolution. After a prolonged discussion, the following 
resolutions were adopted. 

The invitation from the Maharashtra through Mr. L. B, Bhopatkar to hold 
the second annual sessiofi of the All-India Nationalist League at Poona, was accept- 
ed and the Working Committee fixed July 31, August 1, and 2, 1942, as the dates 
for holding the second annual session of the League at Poona on the occasion of 
Lokamanaya Tilak’s Anniversary as the League is meant to represent the Tilak 
School of thought in advocating the principle of “Responsive Co-operation” in 
Indian politics. 

Those present included Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, 
Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, R, B. Mehr Chand Khanna, Rao Raja Dr. Shyam Behari 
Misra, Kunwar Qanganand Sinha, R, B Kunwar Guru Narain, Mr. Chand Karan 
Sarda, Mr. R, D, Jain and Mr. Ganapat Rai* The Committee concluded its 
session late in the evening. 

Muslim League Criticised 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League regrets that at 
the recent meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
held in Delhi, assertions were made and decisions taken which must be characteri- 
sed as untrue in fact and unsound in principle. They can only lead to the post- 
ponement of the day of India’s freedom andf therefore of Muslim freedom. 
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Committee rejects the inainuation made ia the Muslim League resolution 
(Aat the demand for the formation of a National Government for India during 
the war, is inspired by anything but the highest motive of patriotism in the interest 
the people of India including Muslims. The Committee cannot accept the claim 
of the Muslim League that it represents the Muslims of India as a whole. 

This is clear from the fact that in four provinces of India out of eleven, viz., 
Bin^d, Punjab, Bengal and Orissa, the Muslim League’s ‘theory of two nations’ in 
India is repudiated" by the existence and functioning of Coalition Governments 
which consist of Hindus, Muslims and other communities ; that in the N. W. 
Frontier Province where the Muslims foim the largest majority the Muslim League 
has failed and is incapable of forming a government pledged to the doctrine of 
Pakistan ; and that in the remaining provinces there exists a strong volume of 
Muslim opinion organised to resist that reactionaiy doctrine. 

In the opinion of this Committee, therefore, the formation of a National 
Government represents the highest common agreement of Indian opinion on the 
best method of solving the political deadlock in the country, and strongly urges 
upon the British Government to give effect to it forthwith. 

The Committee welcomes the Farewell Message given to this country by 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, and thanks him for exhorting the British Government 
to expedite the transfer of real political power. The Committee further considers 
Mr. JinnMs criticism of the Marshal’s message as detrimental to the best interest 
of India and a deplorable lapse from good taste. 

Chiang’s Visit to India 

(a) The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League records its 
appreciation of the visit of Generalissimo and Madam Chiang Kai-shek to this 
country as heralding a new link between India and China which are already con- 
nected by ties of culture and civilisation from ancient times and assures the people 
of China of India’s whole-hearted support in all possible manner in their neroic 
resistance to the Imperialist greed of Japanese aggression, and wishes that China 
will emerge triumphant from the struggle. 

(b) The League cannot help deploring the omission of the Government of 
India in not bringing about an interview between the distinguished visitors and 
Mr. r. D. Savarkar, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Working Committee — Delhi-^Gth. April 1942 

Cripps’ proposals Unacceptable 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at Delhi 
on the 6th. April 1942, after a discussion lasting eight hours on the Cripps* 
proposals, adopted a memorandum to be presented to Sir Stafford Cnpps, 

The Committee welcome the unequivocal declaration made regarding the 
future status of India, It embodies all the essentials of a free and independent 

country with the option of remaining a member and an equal partner with the 

other members of the British commonwealth of nations. 

The committee, however, strongly object to the description of the future 
Indian State as a new Indian Union. India is not a union but single territorial 
unit with a uniform historical and cultural background. In framing the future 
constitution of India that fact of national unity should be the only basis, that 

unity is a reality to start with and not as aspiration to be achieved hereafter if 

possible. 

Dealing with the right of provinces to join the Indian Union the Committee 
say that the various provinces are assumed to be natural territorial units entitled 
to the right of self-determination but India as a whole is denied such right in 
advance and as a matter of fact the British War Cabinet is trying to impose on 
this country its own views on the question of Indian unity. Indian disunity is the 
starting point in this proviso when quite contrary is the fact. India as whole is 
not allowed to self-determine but it is left to the administrative provinces to decide 
whether they are part or parcel of India or not, and they are openly encouraged to 
believe that they nave only to say no and they will be free to remain outside the 
Indian Union. 

This is a travesty of Indian self-determination and has given rise to profound 
mis^ivii^ in the minds of the Indian nationalists regarding the bona fidea of the 
British War Cabinet in making such an offer to this country, 

The vaunted principle of self-determination is, therefore, a perfect make- 
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believe and the scheme stands out as an ill concealed attempt to pander to comma- 
nal and religious intolerance at the expense of the unity of India. 

The Ci)mmittee declare that the new proposals are the same for all practical 
purposes as the declaration of August, 1940. Their camouflaging under the mask 
of self-determination is so tiansparent that no nationalist will be taken in. They 
give a wholly false impression of being based on the principle of self-determination 
and virtually concede the fantastic doctrine of ‘Pakistan’, wnich under no circums- 
tance will this country be prepared to tolerate. 

The Committee emphasise the one glaring omission, t. e., the failure to provide 
for the people of the Indian States in the scheme of self-government and assert 
that it has tlie dubious met it of turning administrative divisions in India into 
independent provinces on the one hand and of planning down on the other, 120 
million States people for all time into a position not far removed from slavery. 
The All- India Nationalist League regrets that the scheme as it stands today, 
is unacceptable. 

As for a Defence control the committee suggest that the principle of an 
Indian being in charge of the Defence portfolio must be accepted without reserva- 
tion and as a matter of principle it lealisea that the allied front in this war is 
one and united and once our national sentiment is respected by vesting the 
Defence portfolio in an Indian, the country would be prepared during the currency 
of the war to agree that the actual control may remain in the hands of his 
Majesty’s Government, if simultaneously a representative of the Indian Government 
is to sit on the imperial War Cabinet as a full member. 


Madras Backward Classes’ Conference 

Fourth Session— Madras — Slat. January 1942 

Chairman’s Address 

The fourth session of the Madias Backward Classes’ Conference was held at 
Madras on the Slst. January 1942 at the Victoria Public Hall with Sir A. P. Patro 
in the chair. A large gathering was piesent On the occasion. 

Sir A, P. Patio said that the foremost duty of every Indian to-day was to 
oo-operate fully with the Allied powers in the fight against Nazism and to help 
ill defending India against aggiessois. Japan was bound to go down in the end 
with her Axis partneis He urged the people not to believe false rumours 
spread by foolish people, Eveiything possible was being done to defend India, 
and he would afiiira that the defence airangements here were sound. 

As for the Indian political tangle, Sir A.P.Patro said there was “no irrecon- 
cilable diflerence between India and Biitain after the declaration of August 1940.” 
The present was not the occasion to bargain with Britain, engaged as she was 
in a life and death stiuggle. India wanted proof of goodwill and Great Britain had 
already assured the people of the goal of India. The defence of India ought 
to be India’s first concern now. After the war, India might become freer and 
attain full Bwaraj. Sviaraj was not a thing to be conferred by another country; 
it must be woiked out and established by the people themselveB The present 
times required unity and mutual co-operation to defeat the enemy and establish 
freedom for all suffering nations. Continuing, Bii A. P. Patro said that the 
backward classes should not quarrel with other communities. But they should 
work for a classless society. Caste, communal and racial spirit were great obstacles 
to the growth of nationalism in India and wisdom lay in combating these. T^e 
backward communities had a valuable contribution to make in the war by virtue 
of their military traditions and their technical skill. They should have, he said, 
due share in the recruitment to the various branches in the army, as well as in 
fruits of victory. 

Sir A. P Patro then emphasised the need for removing illiteracy through 
widespread diffusion of elementary education and adult education, and in this 
connection urged that the members of backward classes should be given all posaiUe 
educational facilities by way of fee concessions, scholarships, metis for poor 
ohildien, etc. The need for effective rural reconstruction work, including promo- 
tion ofi handicrafts and small induttrlef, was very urgent. Attentton should bo 
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paid to the amelioration of the lot of the scheduled classes. It was a pity that 
nothing effective had yet been done for them. He wondered if the Hindu Maha 
Babha included within the scope of its work this section of the Hindus. In his 
view, there was no need for the mockery of a Hindu Maha Babha seeing that 
** the great Indian National Congress represented Indian feelings and sentiments ** 
and was a national organisation as far as it goes, and the only accredited orga* 
nisation for India.” The Muslim League spoke for the Muslims. 

Power must and would come, the speaker proceeded, when the people were 
united. If all of them came together on a basis of social justice and equality, 
Britain could no longer withhold Swaraj from Indians. India might have a 
national government or a coalition government; but that would be unreal, so 
long as the bulk of the population comprising the Backward Class were neglected. 
The members of these communities should organise themselves, learn to rely on 
themselves, keep away from all political parties, and take a leaf from the Cong- 
ress in the matter of organisation. The task before them was great. The power 
of the dominant classes and of the British Bureaucracy and racial pride must 
disappear ; a new synthesis must be effected. Quoting Oandhiji, Sir A, P, Patro 
said that the message of Back to Village ” must be spread and implemented 
with all the force and vigour possible. 

Resolutions 

The Conference then adopted a number of resolutions. An expression of 
loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor and support to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was conveyed through the first resolution. The next resolution was one of 
condolence touching the death of Rao Bahadur if. S, Nagappa, sculptor. 

On the motion of Mr. S, Deivasikhaman*, the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Govenment to give consideration to the demands put forward from 
time to time by the Conference. 

Mr. V. M, Ghatikachalam moved a resolution that the communal G. O. 
should be modified in view of the change in the conditions since it was first 
adopted. The resolution was adopted. 

Other resolutions passed by the Conference related to restoration and ex- 
tension of fee concessions and other facilities for the educational advancement of 
the members of the backward classes ; granting separate representation in the ser- 
vices to members of the communities. 

The last resolution requested ihe Goveinment to at once devise measures 
for the relief of weavers through supplies at reasonable prices of yarn, through 
improved market facilities and through other measures for providing them 
employment. 

Mr. Ramaswami Naicker, addressing the gathering, said that the members 
of the Backward Claeses should, as a first step to their social advance, shed caste 
and other distinctions in their own ranks and learn to stand united. They should 
promote inter-dining and inter-marriage with one another and get rid of all super- 
stitious and out-of-aate beliefs which retarded progress. 

Mr. Rangiah Naidu said that much of their social, educational and economic 
backwardness was traceable to the country’s political subjection. He appealed to 
them to unite in working for India’s liberation. 

In bringing the proceedings to a close, Bir A. P. Patro said that to reform 
themselves would be the surest means of reforming the whole society. ” Do justice 
to those below you before you claim justice from those above ’’—this, be said, 
should be their guiding principle. With a vote of thanks the Conference terminated. 


The A. I. Depressed Classes* Conference 

Eighth Session— Meernt— lit. February 1942 

Presidential Address 

“We stand for the country’s independence, but at the same time we stand 
for our own freedom ; we stand to eua our social, religious and economic exploita- 
tion, and stand for equality in Hindu society”, observed Mr. Jagiwan Ram^ ex- 
Pariiamentary Becretary, and Beeretary, Bihar ProTincial Congress CommiUee, 
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presiding over the eighth session of the All-India Depressed Glasses* Oonferenoe 
neld at Meerut on the 1st February 1W2. « , , , ^ 

Mr. Jagiwan Ram regretted the adamant attitude of the British Government, 
which seemed to be in no mood to come to terms with the real representatives of 
the people. He said that the Congress had again extended a friendly hand to the 
Government, and it was to be seen how the Government responded. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jagiwan Ram expressed the opinion that the minority copa- 
munities had lost confidence in the major community, and it was for the major 
community to restore that confidence. Therefore, the responsibility for solving 
the communal tangle fell on the majority community to a very greal extent. 
**Aa for ourselves, the members of the Scheduled Oastes, we assure our country- 
men that our community will never stand in the way of a communal settlement 
by advancing unreasonable and unjust demands**, he added. 

Mr. Jagiwan Ram deprecated the attitude of the Caste Hindus towards the 
Scheduled Castes, in not allowing the members of the Scheduled Castes to secure 
representation on elective bodies even proportionate to their numerical strength. 
Therefore, the members of the Scheduled Castes legitimately and justifiably de- 
manded statutory provision for their proportionate representation in all elective 
bodies of the country as well as in Government and semi-Goveroment services 
in the future constitution of the country. 

Mr, Jagiwan Ram regretted the non-inclusion of a member of the Scheduled 
Caste in the expanded Viceroy’s Council, and said that the only reply which 
could be given to such an insult was to withdraw the Scheduled Castes representa- 
tive from the War Advisory Council and such other bodies. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Sixth Session— Bihta (Patna)— 80th May 1042 
Presidential Address 

’’ There is no longer any question of helping Britain’s war. It has now be- 
come the bounden duty of every Indian to defend his Motherland against Japanese 
aggression and to secure all possible help from England, America, China and 
Russia in organising armed resistance against the enemy ”. Thus observed Mr. 
Indulal Yagnik, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan Confer- 
ence, which commenced at Bihta. about 18 miles from Patna, on the 80th May 
1942. Mr. Yagnik added : Let us realise the truth that no nation can secure or 
retain the priceless heritage of freedom that is not prepared to defend itself success- 
fully on the battlefield **. “ There might be amongst us **, he continued, “ a few, 
who may be believing that Japan's desire is to liberate us. Let them take to 
heart Japan’s ghastly record in China, Korea, Formosa, and other colonies that 
it has conquered. Japan is no philanthropist. Its one aim is to exploit and 
enslave India. The most narrow-minded patriot must therefore prepare to give a 
fitting answer to the challenge of the invader.” 

The War Effort 

Explaining the attitude of the Kisan Council towards the war, Mr. Yagnik 
said : Hitler’s attack on Russia in July last year and then Japan’s declaration 
of war against Britain and America introduced new elements in the national and 
international situation. Russia, China, England and America are now allied 
together in a total war for the final destruction of the Axis Powers. While each 
of the Allied States in naturally inspired by the instinct of self-preservation, there 
is no doubt that they together represent principles of liberty and democracy in 
sharp contrast to the ruthless barbarism pleached and practised by the Fascist 
Powers. Moreover, we of the Kisan Sabha, could not but identify ourselves 
wholeheartedly with the Soviet Union. We instinctively feel to-day that our hopes 
and aspirations and those of the toiling millions of the world, would receive a 
great setback if the Soviet light was extinguished from the surface of the earth.” 

Mr. Yagnik continued, *' It is gratifying to note that these thoughts and 
feelings are shared by most parties andf leaders of ^e country. Leaders like 
Pondit Jawaharlal Nehru agree even to*day with most Booialist, Labour and 



Rajagopalacbabi’s Foresight 

Mr. Yagnik asserted that for a total war to be fought on a national scale a 
National Government was essential and referred in this connection to the Crippa* 
Mission, which, he said, made it clear that the British Government was deter- 
mined to act within the framework of the August Declaration. It also revealed 
the points of difference between the political parties : also that the “ Congress 
demand for Cabinet responsibility at the Centre was unacceptable to the Muslim 
League.*’ He added : “ Mr. Rajagopalachari quickly diagnosed the cancer that 
was eating into the body politic of India and boldly came out with a remedy to 
forge national unity and establish a National Government in the country.” 

“ The unity of India,’* Mr. Yagnik went on to say “must surely rest not 
on mere geographical basis, but on the unity of heart and head of its people. We 
all passionately desire that all classes and communities should live together in 
voluntary and amicable partnership as members of an undivided family. But how 
shall we achieve our purpose by denying to any the right to partition the family 
state if they are determined to do so ” ? 

Criticising the principle of non-violent non-co-operation of the Congress, 
Mr. Yagnik said : However grand and impressive the method might sound in our 
ears, it will prove nothing short of an invitation to the aggressor to walk into the 
country, take possession of it and do what he liked with it. And the Japanese 
Fascists are shrewd enough to exploit this method for their own nefarious and 
predatory ends.” 

“ The people of India and particularly the peasantry ”, he declared, “ must 
unequivocally repudiate this idealistic, but utterly futile doctrine which has proved 
completely inadequate to dislodge the British power from India during the last 
20 years.” Referring to the suggestion that British and Allied Forces should be with- 
drawn from India at the present critical moment, Mr. Yagnik observed that this 
would not only amount to an invitation to Japan, bnt would bring about a coun- 
trywide anarchy. In this connection he referred to the Hur menace and observed, 

^ People, who tacitly support the loose talk of welcoming anarchy and the with- 
drawal of armed forces would be brought to reason at the first sign of real danger 
to their interest.” 

“ Raise Trained Soldiers ” 

Mr. Yagnik pleaded for vigorous war effort and propaganda and urged the 
Government to raise at least five million trained soldiers by the end of this 
year. He said * Let not the want of up-to-date arms present an insuperable barrier. 
Fighting units can be trained and equipped even with spades and crowbars ” and 
asked ” If the Viceroy exhorts the people to fight the Japs even with their bare 
will, why should his Government wait for an increased production of firearms to 
extend military and civil defence training to millions in the land ? He called 

upon the kisans to organise themselves on an anti-Fascist Front, which should be 

created in every village and be broad-based and include only genuine anti-Fascists. 
He wanted the districts like circles or talukas, to be equipped with strong sabhas 
and committees to protect Kisans* rights and interest in these areas and suggested 
a ten point programme for uniting various elements in the District Peoples’ Defence 
Oommittees, comprising ” fight against Fascism ” ; communal unity ; relief to 
kisans ; unification and training of volunteers ; demand for arms and home guard ; 
provision of food to people ; grow more food campaign ; preservation of peace and 
order ; and formation of National Government.” 

The kisans were the real inheritors and masters of the land, the natural 

guardians of its frontiers, and contributed the greatest man -power to the fighting 

forces of the State, concluded Mr. Yagnik, He wanted the kisans to carry out 
their mental and moral rearmament and urged the Government to help them to 
do this by relieving them of pressing burdens, such as indebtedness, eviction from 
their lands, and other grievances. 
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ResolntloiiB'- G oodwill Mission 

The Conference adopted a resolution, moved from the chair, welcoming 
attempts made by the Friends of the Roviet Union to send a Goodwill Mission to 
Russia and China. The resolution urged the Government to give every facility to 
such an attempt and hoped that it would strengthen the hands of friendship and 
solidarity between the peoples of India, Russia and China* 

Nagpdr Resolution Ratified 


The Conference also ratified the Nagpur Resolution of the Oeiitral Kiaan 
Council suppoiting war against the Axis and demanding a National Government 
for the effective prosecution of such war. 

While the official resolution, endorsing the Nagpur resolution, was being moved 
the business of the Conference had to be 8U8f)ended for a few minutes owing to a 
disturbance created by a section of the audience demanding rejection of the Nagpur 
Resolution. This section of the crowd, however, was cordoned off by the kisan 
volunteers and was conducted outside the pandal. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. N, O, Ranga, M. L. A. (Central), and 
seconded by Mr. Bankim Mukherjee, 


Release of Kisan Prisoners 


Another resolution was adopted “viewing with alarm that while the Japanese 
invasion is daily gi owing into an imminent danger, the bureaucratic Government 
do not show any realisation of the needs of the hour or that of changing the policy 
for a really popular one so as to inspire confidence in the people and strengthen 
resistance against the Japanese invaders.** 

“Civil liberties have not yet been restored”, added the resolution, “nor have 
the Kisan workers, students and other political workers been released as yet. Thus 
while Chittagong is being bombed by the Japs, the Government refuse to release 
the Chittagong Raid Case prisoners and their fellow politicals. 

“In Manipur which is directly menaced by the Jap aggression and is directly 
facing war danger, Dirawat Singh, the only mass leader of Manipur who is capable 
of rousing the people of Manipur to active resistance to Jap aggression, is not yet 
released. 

“The AlMndia Kisan Sabha is more particularly pained to see**, continues 
the resolution, “that while the Kisan Sabha and its workers have, at the Nagpur 
meeting of the Central Kisan Council given a new lead in organising people’s 
opinion against Fascism and Fascist aggression, the Kisan prisoners convicted and 
security prisoners or “restrictees** are still denied liberty to propagate their 
views and Kisan meetings, rallies, demonstrations, etc., in provinces like Bengal 
and Assam, which are directly menaced by the Japenese, cannot be held without 
the permission of the authorities and organisers of such rallies are arrested 
on mere technical trivialities as evidenced at Khulna, Jessore and Midnapore”. 

Protesting against such “repressive policy pursued by the Government at this 
critical hour**, the resolution uiges upon the Government to release all the politi* 
cal prisoners, State prisoners and detenus unconditionally and lift the ban on those 
who are interned or placed under restriction, to give up the policy of arresting 
anti-Fascist persons and withdraw cases against such workers. 

Second Day--Bibta (Patna)~-3ist. May 1942 
Evacuation of civilians 


The Conference resumed its sitting for the second day on the 81st. May 1942 
and passed the following resolutions 

A resolution adopted by the Conference on the evacuation policy of the 
Government states : “The All-India Kisan Sabha recognises that as the threat of 
invasion is growing imminent to India, particularly to East India, and the coastal 
areas of India, it might be necessary in some places and under certain circums- 
tances to evacuate civil population for military purposes as also to ask the civil 
population “to deny*' themselves such means of existence and conveyance like boats, 
cycles, carts and foodstuff, etc., which might fall into enemy hands and injure the 
national defence against the invaders, 

“The All-India Kisan Sabha, in acknowledging the need of such evacuation 
and “denial,” maintains that these should in all cases be planned in advance and 
based on popular principles so as not to hit the people or their defence efforts or 
their morale of resistance against aggression and thereby defeat the very purpose 
of such measures. 



**The Sabba has also uoicd in Bomo cases tbo order of the Gorernnient to give 
componiation to the people affected by such evacuation and 'deniai' polioy and in 
welcoming such measures, points out that such compensation should he {Ixed bv 
tribunals with popular representatives, should bo immediately available to the 
people affected and be adequate. 

‘ The Sabha urges all its workers in all such areas”, the reeolufion continues 
“where the evacuation or ‘dcuiaP poIi«y is being enforced to stand by the people! 
explain to them the causes and needs of the same as necessary to sknire for the 
people the compensation and relief as required and in all cases to sec that euch 
measures do not hit the people and thus cause in them resentment against the 
very measures and weaken their will to resist the invaders. 

“The Sabha. in this connection, directs its workers to see that in all cases 
where the military comes closer to the people as a result of the troops being placed 
in such areas a healthy relation is developed between the people and the troops and 
prevent untoward happenings.” 

National Govt, to RESisr Fascism 

The imv>erative necessity of establishing National Government at the Centre 
aud the Provinces is stressed in a resolution on the political situation adopted by 
the Sabha, The resolution also lays down a programme of action to be followed by 
the Kisan Sabha in the light of the present situation. 

The resolution exhorts the kisans of India “to maintain dignity of their man- 
hood” and save their Motherland from the bloody claws of Fascist hordes” and 
declares, “The aim which the Japanese Fascists pursue in common with their 
brothers— German Nazis and Italian Fascists— is the conquest and enslavement of 
all the countries and their people and the subjection of every country to a common 
Fascist enslavement and the crushing of every vestige of people’s resistance every- 
where”. 

After referring to the fate that has overtaken Singapore, Malaya and Burma, 
the resolution says that in order to prevent the same tragedy occurring in this 
country, the establishment of a National Government at the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces on the basis of a Congress-League settlement is essential. 

The resolution directs the Kisans to ^strive for national unity and put pres- 
sure on the Government to concede the national demand” and observes, “Armed 
resistance can be effectively organised only on the basis of national unity and 
under the leadership of a National Government. The Indian people should, there- 
fore, refuse to take the present deadlock created by the failure of the Cripps’ 
Mission as a settled fact. That fact must be unsettled. Our chief political bodies 
must now resolutely turn their backs on politics of neutrality and passivity and 
must make renewed efforts to achieve national unity with a view to making our 
demand for National Government irresistible aud mobilising for an all out resistance 
against Fascist aggression.” 

“The Sabha, therefore, calls upon the kisans”, continues the resolution, “to 
carry on lu^itatiou urging the Government to establish National Government at the 
Centre and in the Provinces and finally to remove all restrictions imposed by the 
Arms Act : organise and permit the formation of coastal guards and guerilla forces, 
take over all lands that are not used for food cultivation by big landlords and 
place them under Government control and place unoccupied lands at the disposal 
of the poor peasants and landless workers ; and take over all stocks of grains aud 
other necessities and sell them to co-operative stores and popular agencies.” 

The resolution directs the kisans to develop and co-ordinate all measures of 
civil defence, organise co-operative stores and societies as central pivots of the new 
social order, strengthen the Kisau Sabha aud carry on active anti-fascist 
propaganda. 



The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session — New Delhi — 16th. March 1942 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address 

The annual session of the Chamber of Princes was held at. New Delhi on the 
16lh March 1942 . H, E. The Viceroy addressing the session said 

Your Highnesses,— It is my privilege to-day to preside, for the fifth time 
during my tenure of office, over the Chamber of Princes, and it is with real 

S leasure that I see so goodly a gathering of Your Highnesses assembled here to- 
ay. My satisfaction is the greater because the time itself demands that those 
in authority in this country should meet and take counsel for the common good. 

A good attendance is also appropriate to the celebration, as it were, of the 
Chamber's coming of age. It is just over 21 years since this Chamber was 
inaugurated here in Deihi by his late Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, 
the close of whose long career of devoted public service is so fresh in our recol- 
lection. I notice that, in the course of your proceedings, Your Highnesses pro- 
pose to pay what I know will be something more than a formal tribute to his 
memory. For myself, I will say only this. Few of us who are here to-day can 
have been present at that inauguration ceremony, but we shall all do well to 
bear in mind the eloquent words in which His Royal Highness then described 
the purpose of this Chamber and the lofty ideals which he set before it. 

One passage in that historic speech has struck me as peculiarly relevant to 
the circumstances in which we find ourselves to-day. He Royal Highness spoke 
of the King-Emperor’s confidence that in good times or evil the fidelity and un- 
swerving support of the Indian Princes could always be counted upon, and recalled 
how “when most was needed, most was given.” I am very sure that in the 
closing months of his long life His Royal Highness must have derived much 
comfort from the manner in which it has been demonstrated by the present 
generation of Princes that those words are as true now as they were 21 
years ago. 

In India, too we have the loss of old friends and colleagues to mourn. By 
the death of His Late Highness of Cutch the Princely Order has lost a dis- 
tinguished and venerated member, a ruler endowed with singular charm of per- 
sonality. who so long ago as 1921 had the distinction of representing India at the 
Gouned in London, as well as at the Assembly of the League of Nations. We 
mourn also the passing of Their Highnesses of Cochin, Manipur, Charkhari and 
Dhrangadhra. to whose bereaved families and States this Chamber will, no doubt, 
offer its condolences, as well as a message of welcome to those upon whom their 
great responsibilities will now devolve. And in this category of new rulers of 
whom we look to carry on the high traditions of their ancestors, I would include 
the young Maharajas of Kolhapur and Bijawar to whom His Majesty’s recognition 
has been accorded since the last meeting of this Chamber. 

Tribute to Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor 

There is, however, one sphere in which, for the time being at least, the old 
order will not change nor give place to new. I refer to the circumstances, which 
to the best of my belief, are unprecedented, in which Their Highnesses the 
Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber are to continue in their high 
offices. In the ordinary course of events, elections would by now have taken place 
and the results would have been announced during our present session. A pro- 
posal was, however, made by certain members of the Standing Committee, in 
accordance with a provision to that effect, which had been wisely included in 
the Chamber’s Constitution, that the terms of office of the Chancellor and Pro- 
Chancellor should be extended. The views of all members of the Standing 
Committee were then, as required by the regulations, formally invited, with 
the result that the requisite proportion having signified their consent, Their 
Highnesses of Nawanagar and Bikaner were asked to continue in office’ for a 
second term. 

We have an English proverb which tells us that it is unwise to change horses 
in mid-stream. At this time we in India are crossing a very turbulent stream 
and 1 do, indeed, feel that it would be regrettable, from the point of view of this 
Chamber and of the States in general, if we lost the services of the two Princes 
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to vhom, If I may speak for Yonr Highnesses as well as for myself, ITS sll OHB 
BO great a debt of gratitude. I do not need to tell you about the trefiBure^uOase 
of wisdom and experience which His Highness of Bikaner has acquired in the 
course of his long and most distinguished career. 

As for His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib, I cannot praise too highly 
the cheerful alacrity with which be has responded to our incessant demands upon 
his time and patience. In fact, the necessity for bis advice and support at head* 
quarters has recurred so frequently that he must have come to look upon Delhi 
and Simla as a kind of second home. I think, theietore, that I shall be rightly 
interpreting the sense of opinion in this Chamber by conveying to both Their 
Highnesses an expression of our gratitude that in deference to the wishes of their 
brother Princes, th^ have consented to continue in the perfoimance of their duties 
as Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. 


Ppoblems Before Indian States 

I shall refer later to the war situation and to the part played by the Prin- 
ces in that connection. But in these critical times, it behoves us to remember 
factors which, though not directly connected with the present grave tiend 
of events, are, nevertheless, of immense impoitance from the point of view of 
the Indian States. I refer particularly to the urgent need for the States to adjust 
themselves to the rapidly changing currents of world opinion, and to leave undone 
nothing which will help to achieve not only their own healthy development, but 
also, if I may strike a giaver note, their survival as valued and respected elements 
in the new Indian Polity, which has yet to be evolved. 1 shall, iheretore, speak 
as briefly as possible regarding three matters which, during the past year, have 
continued to engage the earnest attention of myself and my advisers— amongst 
whom 1 would include your distinguished Chancellor 

First, I regard it as my duty to repeat in as few words as possible what 
I have said in previous addresses to this Chamber regaiding the absolute necessity, 
BO far as the smaller States are concerned for some foim of co-operative measures 
to secuie a standard of administrative eflicicncy, which is beyond their individual 
resources. In my last addiess, I remaiked tliat steps to this end bad already 
been taken in many parts of India with visible, though not as yet spectacular, 
results. The last year has seen further and encouraging progiess, but I regret 
to observe that the progress has been mainly apparent in one area only. 

Klsewhere, there aie schemes to this end under consideration ; there are 
other large areas, comprising many States which, in my judgment, can 
certainly not afford to stand aloof in this matter, where no sign of this vital 
principle of co-operation has yet begun to emerge. It is my duty, tlieiefore, to 
urge all concerned to press forward in this matter, and to lealise that when I urged 
upon this Chamber the necessity for some foim of pooling of sovereignty I did 
not do BO without full appreciation of the sacrifices involved, nor yet of the gravity 
of the eventual consequences which my advice was designed to avert. 

Safeguarding standards of Administration 

Secondly, I should let Your Highnesses know that I have bad under consi- 
deration a scheme designed for the safeguarding during the initial years of a 
young ruler’s responsibilities, of standards achieved under periods of minority 
administration. A definite policy still remains to be formulated ; but I have 
reached that preliminary conclusion that the object in view can best be achieved 
by a formal constitution, under which all State businesB would be transacted in 
a Council of Ministers, over which the ruler would normally preside and whose 
recommendations he would not disregard or override without good reason. So great 
are the powers and responsibilities to which rulers succeed at an early age, and 
BO numerous the pitfalls which beset their footsteps, that no one who has the best 
interests of the States at heart could, in my opinion, take exception to safeguards 
of this nature, designed as they are mainly for the purpose of inculcating into young 
Princes the habit of orderly and methodical disposal of business. 

Civil Lists and Privy PuRf=<E 

Thirdly, and lastly. 1 should like to say that I was delighted to learn 
recently that, in spite of all other preoccupations, the vexed question of civil lists 
and privy purses has again been receiving the active attention of Your Highnesses. 
This problem, of deciding what proportion of a State’s revenue can appropriately 
be earmarked for the use of the ruler and his family, and what precisely are the 
items which should legitimately come within the scope of privy purse expenditurOi 
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it one of tbe greatest complexity and delicacy. The general principle that such 
distinctions ought to be made was unanimously accepted at the session of this 
Chamber in after a full debate on a resolution Tery eloquently moved by 
His Highness of Bikaner. Experience has, perhaps, since shown now difficult 
is tbe task of translating principle into practice. Nevertheless, it ought to be 
tackled with courage and resolution. 1 applaud, therefore, the foresight and 
statesmanship of those among Your Highnesses who are making such determined 
efforts in that direction. It would, indeed, be a notable achievement if those 
efforts were to lead to the formulation of some systematic plan likely to commend 
itself to the lulers as a body and such as I or my successor could confidently 
recommend for acceptance by this Chamber and thereafter by all individual States. 
1 trust, therefore, that the endeavour will be energetically pursued and that, in 
order that we may not be at cross purposes in so vital a matter, the Ohancellor 
and Their Highnesses of the Standing Committee will not hesitate to take 
my Political Adviser into their confidence before the final stage of their delibera* 
tiouB is reached. 

Fringes and the war effort 

I address myself now to tbe sterner topic of the war and all that it means 
to us. When 1 last addressed Your Highnesses, it was my privilege to acknow* 
ledge the inestimable value of the co-operation and generous support of the Indian 
States to the war effort of India as a whole. The last twelve months have seen the 
war reach the threshold of India and have added greatly to the demands for every 
kind of service and sacrifice made upon us all. The response of the States to 
these demands, which must become more insistent as tbe tempo of the struggle 
quickens, continiics to be worthy of their great traditions ; their contribution covers 
every field of India's war effort and embraces every form of service. Several of 
Your Highnesses have visited our Indian troops in different theatres of the war, 
— visits which have been as highly appreciated by our officers and men as, I am 
sure, they were instructive and encouraging to Your Highnesses. 

It is also a matter for special pride that tbe Princely Order includes some 
who have served, are serving, or are preparing to serve, as combatants with His 
MajestVs forces in the field. There is one particular case, which I think 
Your Highnesses would wish me to mention, namely, that of the elder son and heir 
of a member of this Chamber, who met an untimely death in the course of his 
duties as an officer of the Indian Air Foice. To His Highness the Maharaja of 
Sikkim, I would like to offer, on behalf of this Chamber as well as from myself, 
a sincere expression of our deepest sympathy. 

Unstinted Contribution 

Apart from the personal sei vices of rulers and members of their families, 
the man-power contiibution of the States, whether to the Indian Army or their 
own State forces has been of the highest value ; in money their support con- 
tinues to be generous and unstinted ; in mateiial, be it aircraft, bouse accom- 
modation, rolling Block, launbccH, the produce of their foiests, mines and 
factories or the provision of comforts for the tioops. they have done everything 
in their power to meet, and indeed to anticipate all of the many calls made 
on them. Whatever difficulties and dangeis ho abend, 1 am confiaent that the 
great measure of support which the Indian States have given so freely and so 
spontaneously will be maintained and even augmented. 

Co-Ordination of effort with British India 

I referred, in my last addicss to Your Highnesses, to the efforts made to 
keep the Indian States in close touch with current events of importance, and expressed 
tbe hope that the steps taken to ensure the closest co-operation between tbe States and 
British India would be of mutual benefit. Since then tbe scope of tbe measures taken to 
aclEiieve maximum co-ordination has steadily expanded. The most signal instance 
of this united front has been the participation of representative Princes in the 
deliberations of tbe National Defence Council, and 1 welcome this opportunity 
to express my deep appreciation of the readiness of those rulers, in spite of 
their many pressing preoccupations at this time to make long journeys to Delhi 
or Simla, in order to lend the prestige of their presence and the weight of their 
experience to this most important council of war. 1 ainccrely trust that I 
may be able to count upon the continuation, at its future meetings, of the 
personal support, the neea and the value of which wiH now be even greater than 
oefoce» 
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1 believe too that the repreaentation which the States now enioy on the 
Central Price Control Conference and Provincial Price, Supply and Transport 
Boards, as well as on the other organisations whj^ch I mentioned last year, and 
the informal discussions which some of Your Highnesses have had, and are about 
to have, with the Supply, Commerce and Civil Defence Members of my Council, 
will be of the greatest advantage not only to the States but to the whole oi 
India. 

Co-Operation in Civil 1 efencb Measures 


To associate the States even more closely with the Central Government, and 
to place readily and promptly at their disposal the fullest and most up-to-date 
information on economic, Civil Defence and other matters, direct correspondence 
between certain Departments of the Government of India and the larger States 
has been authorised and an officer has been added to the staff of the Civil Defence 
Department to deal solely with Civil Defence problems affecting the States. 1 
trust that Your Highnesses will not not fail to seek the advice of that Depart* 
ment on the measures which should be taken in your States to provide adequate 
motection for your subjects against the consequences of attacks from the air. 
while in some parts of the country that danger may still appear remote, 
in others it is unquestionably a grim and imminent possibility which must be 
faced, and the need for making timely and adequate preparations cannot be over* 
emphasised. I earnestly desire, therefore, to impress upon Your Highnesses the 
heavy responsibility which each State must shoulder and discharge in this matter, 
which so closely affects the safety of its peo[de. 

"1 am aware that some of Your Highnesses have expressed some disappoint* 
ment at the shortage of modern arms and equipment available for supply to 
Indian States Forces training units. Steps have been taken to make good this 
deficiency so far as the situation permits, but Your Highnesses will agree with 
me that it must be left to General Headquarters to decide how best such supplies 
of arms and equif)ment as are available can he utilised. Some of Your High* 
nesses have from time to time, expressed a desire that Indian States Forces 
units should be given a more active role than had in their judgment been allotted 
to them. The recent fighting in Malaya, culminating in the fall of Singapore 
and the loss of many of our valuable troops, including a number of units of the 
Indian States Forces will, I think, have convinced Your Highnesses that a 
regiment employed in such a lole as guarding an aerodrome is rendeiing vitally 
important service and may at any moment find itself at grips with the enemy. 
1 trust, therefore, that Your Highnesses will appreciate that all of your units 
serving with His Majesty’s forces, whatever role be allotted to them, are con* 
tributing with equal value to the common object. 

Conditions of Service 


“When I addressed yon in this Chamber last year, I said in referring to 
the different conditions ox service obtaining in the Indian States Forces and the 
Indian Army, that, “in nnifoimity lies simpliciiy and efficiency”. Since then, 
several proposals of importance to that end have bten made to btates maintain- 
ing Indian States Forces and have been accepted, although in certain cases with 
some reluctance and delay. I fully realise that proposals designed to eliminate 
such differences as still exist between tbe conditions of service in the Indian 
States Forces and the Indian Army may not always be welcome, but 1 wish 
to assure Your Highnesses that they are made solely with a view to increasing 
the efficiency of the Indian States Forces and aie intended to effect only for 
the duration of the war, after which tbe whole scheme under which those foices 
are embodied will come under review in the light of the experience gained. Mean- 
while, in tbe present grave emergency I am confident that Your Highnesses will 
not hesitate to agree tempoiarily to forego, in the common interest, prerogatives 
and privileges, however gieatly they may be valued, should they in any way 
impede India’s war effort. I desire, in this connection, to mention particularly 
the commendable action of certain States in the Kastern States Agency in volun- 
tarily del^atiug authority to tbe Besident to make decisions on their behalf in 
matters a^cting the military situation, provided that such decisions are communi- 
cated to them immediately afterwards. 

Continuous Bbinforcbmnntb NBCisaARv 
Tbe fiower of India’s manhood is to be found to-dsy in the Indian Army 
and the Indian States Foroee, but 1 need not remind Tour Highnesses that n 
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constant stream of reinforcements must be maintained and that the need for 
augmenting our present forces is insistent. Above all, joung men of best tvpe are 
required to come forward and be trained to lead our troops ; modern war demands 
a high degiee of training and initiative from military leaders, and I hope that 
Your HighnesseH will do everything in your power to ensure that institutions 
such as the Pie-Cadet School at Indore, which have been set up to enlaige the 
supply of potential officers, are fully supported. 1 trust also that Your Highnesses 
will not allow the need to maintain a reasonable margin of safety in regard to 
your local arrangements for internal security unduly to hamper the making of the 
utmost possible contribution to the forces which India requires to repel external 
aggression ; regard to local arrangements for internal security is natural 
and prudent, but in the present emeigency, the interests and safety of India as a 
whole demand that every able-bodied man and every unit that is not essentially 
required for the maintenance of internal tranquillity should be made available to 
resist and attack and finally to defeat the common enemy. 

'I’hat final victory is only a matter of time I entertain no manner of doubt. 
But 1 would emphasise that the speed and success with which that goal will be 
attained, and in fact the very safety of India, her dignity and her standing in 
the eyes of the world, will in no small measure depend Uf)on the attitude of her 
people to the threat of aggression. Tnere has been peace in this land for so long 
a period that we bad perhaps become too prone to believe that nothing could 
disturb it, too sceptical of the need for making sacrifices for its preservation. 
That peace is now rudely threatened, and it behoves us all, and not least Your 
Highnesses, who are the hereditary wardens of India s martial traditions, to show 
that India has the strength and determination to face and defeat the common 
enemy. 

National War Front 

With that in view, T earnestly invite the support and co-operation of Your 
Highnesses in the National War Front. Your Highnesses will have read my message. 
The objects of the National War Front — which I believe will attract innumerable 
adherents throughout the length and breadth of India — are to maintain public 
morale, to eradicate all elements tending to undermine it ; and in particular to 
counteract Fifth-Column activities of all kinds, including all talk, thought, 
writings and rumours likely to encourage a defeatist outlook ; to inculcate faith, 
courage and endurance ; and to consolidate the national will to offer united 
resistance to Nazism and Fascism in every shape or form, whether within or 
without the country, until their menace is finally overthrown. I tiust that the 
National War Front will derive its strength and vitality from the patriotism of 
private citizens and public-spirited leaders. It will be their task not only to resist 
the insidious forces of evil, but to assume the initiative and to inculcate the 
principle that no form of defence is more effective than attack. 

The indomitable Prime Minister of Great Biitan has asked “What sort of 
people do our enemies think we are Our enemies shall learn if they have 
not learnt already to*. their cost, what kind of men this land of India breeds. 
India has vast material resources. She has mighty allies. She has a great soldier 
for her Oommander-iD-Chief. She has the loyalty and braveiy of her sons who 
are heirs to the superb traditions of the Indian Army and who are already 
writing the first chapters of a glorious record for the Royal Indian Navy and 
the Indian Air Force, 

Sir Stafford Ceipps’ Mission 

Within the last few days, India has received a message of new hope for all 
who look to see her take her rightful place among the free nations of the world. 
There is now coming to us across the world a Minister who, in Mr. ChurchilVs 
words, carries the full confidence of His Majesty’s Government and will strive 
in their name to secure the necessary measure of assent to the conclusions on 
which they are agreed. In Sir Stafford Cripps, India has a trusted friend on 
whose fairness she can rely, a statesman who has already carried out with 
conspicuous success one important mission in a distant land, and who is animated 
with a burning zeal for the defeat and final extinction of the aggressors and all 
they stand for* Your Highnesses can count on his readiness to give the fullest 
considerations to the views which you will doubtless lay before him, and I know 
that 1 can rely on you to ^ive him a warm welcome and your whole-hearted 
co-operation in the discharge of his great responsibilities, For you know full well 
that on you, the representatives of Frin^ly India, lies, as on us all, an obligation 
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to Beouie for India a triumphant and happy issue out of this, her testing time of 

trial and danger. 

Resolutiong—Second Day— New Delhi— 17th. March 1942 

Late Duke op Connaught 

The Chamber adopted three resolutions to-day. One resolution recorded the 
Chamber’s ^'profound sense of grief at the demise of the Duke of Connaught, who 
inaugurated this Chamber.” The resolution requested the Viceroy to convey to Their 
Majesties the King and Queen the “deepest sympathies in their sad bereavement.” 

The resolution was moved by the Chancellor, the Jam Saheb^ who referred 
to the “ties of personal attachment which bind the Indian Princes to Their 
Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen -Empress.” The Jam Saheb also referred 
to the inaugural speech of the late Duke, and characterised it as *'a land-mark 
in our proceedings.” The Jam Saheb said that that speech indicated “the high 
place which the Indian Princes and their treaties rightly occupy in the estimation 
of the illustrious fJonse of Windsor.” The Jam Saheb added : “To-day, we mourn 
this loss ; let us all honour his memory by maintaining the high traditions and 
expectations with which, in the name of the King-Emperor, his late Royal Highness 
inaugurated this Chamber.” 

The resolution was seconded by the Maharaja of Bikaner, who said that the 
Duke’s death was a personal loss to him as he knew His late Royal Highness 
since his early days. 

Tribute to Departed Rulers 

The second resolution placed on record the “heartfelt sorrow of the Chamber” 
on the death of the Rulers of Cochin, Manipur, Charkhari, Cutch and Dhrangadhara. 

The Chamber congratulated the Rulers of Cochin, Kolhapur, Manipur, Bijawar, 
Cutch and Dhrangadhara on their accession to their respective gadis. 

Resolution on the War 

The Chamber of Princes next adopted an important resolution relating to the 
war. The resolution reiterated “"^he firm determination of the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India to continue to fender every possible assistance to His Imperial 
Majesty and his Government for the successful prosecution of the war and for the 
defence of their Motherland, until final victory is achieved and the high principles 
of justice and sacredness of treaties and covenants are vindicated.” 

The resolution was moved by the Chancellor the Jam Saheb, who asserted 
that the Princes were pledged to do all they could and were determined to spare 
nothing within their power for wav efiPoit. He said : “Difficulties and dangers will 
and may come. We are ready and willing to meet them. In fact, they are a part 
of the game in a gigantic struggle like the present.” Speaking fiom personal 
testimony he paid a very warm tribute to the bravery of the Indian soldiers and 
declared ; “Let them be assured that we follow their movements and heioic efforts 
with pride and affection and that their homes and families are our valued trust.” 

Proceeding, the Chancellor said that the war had reached India, and apart 
from other consideration, “to-day, India calls, and, God willing, the Indian Princes 
will not fail to respond and, should it be necessary they will defend their Mother- 
land according to their best traditions.” 

The resolution was supported by the rulers of Patiala, Rampur, Mandi and 
Alwar all of whom reiterated their faith in the final victory and declared their 
determination to make the maximum contribution to war effort in man, material 
and money. The Maharaja of Patiala emphasised that no quarter should be shown 
to obstruction to war effort. The Raja of Mandi stressed the importance of a 
“Home Front.” 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Princes and Ceipps’ Mission 

The resolution on Sir Stafford Cripps' visit and the attitude of the Princes 
to proposals for constitutional reform was moved by the Chancellor and carried 
unanimously. 

The Jam Saheb, moving the resolution, declared that the Princely Order 
was not unmindful of the fact that in this total war, India, as much as other 
Allied countries, must put in its total effort so that speedy and final victory 
might be achieved. ^We realise that such a total effort can only come through a 
whole-hearted collaboration of all the main elements that go to make the 
national life of this great sub-continent. If the integrity of the country is to be 
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folly safeguarded, it is essential that all parties should sink their dilTerencea and 
get together to organise ail the available resources of India for defence.’’ 

The Jam Saheb explained that the Princes had, on several occasions, pub- 
licly associated themselves with the general desire to secure for India the fullest 
freedom and the highest status under the aegis of the British Crown pari passu^ 
ihey had emphasised “and are emphasising again to-day that any scheme, to 
be acceptable to them, must effectively protect their rights arising from treaties, 
engagements and Sanada.” The Chancellor said that the India of the future, 
on which, “we have set our gaze and in which patriotic Indians of different classes, 
parties and interests can cheerfully offer their best in the s'^rvice of the Motherland 
and in its defence, must inspire in them a sense of security, self-respect and 
pride, a spirit of common citizenship and of comrarlecjhip in arms essential, as much 
for defeating the enemy to-day as for the working of any stable constitution in the 
future. For the achievement of this ideal, if it be necessary, theories of con- 
stitutional pm ism must yield to the peculiar needs of human element in India 
and to the exigency of the grave situation that faces us.” 

On behalf of the Chamber, the Jam Saheb declared that they should lend 
to the latest proposal of His Ma)esty*s Government, the consideration to which 
they were entitled. He concluded : “Shall not the greatest gifts of Indian leaders 
be harnessed to the constructive work of the nation against the common enemy ? 
Let us put our shoulders to the wheel to serve and save India to-day, without 
prejudice to the right of pressing our respective points of view in the ultimate 
constitution, which we shall ourselves frame on the basis of a Free India,” 

The Maharaji of Bikaner^ seconding the resolution, re]mdiated “the insinuation 
in certain quarters that they stand in the way of the constitutional advance 
of our country ” His Highness cited his own efforts in 1917, in support of his 
contention that the Princely Order had urged a generous measure of constitutional 
reform for India. 

After quoting Gandhiji’e speech at the Second Round Table Conference, His 
Highness said that the scheme of Federation embodied in the Government of India 
Act 1935 differed in certain important aspects from the one to which they had 
originally agreed. The Government of India Act scheme “fell through so far 
ns the States were concerned, as in our opinion, it did nof afford adequate and 
effective protection to the States in regard to their sovereignty, internal autonomy 
and their rights arising out of the treaties etc. to develop their resources and to 
imi>rove the economic condition of their subjects.” His Highness declared that the 
constitutional advance of British India should not be at the expense or to the 
detriment of the Indian States, He said that, subject to those reservations, the 
Princely Order would bo prepared to make on this occasion too their fullest 
contribution. 

The resolntion was suppoited by the Rulers of Sangli, Mandi and Dewae 
(Jr.) and passed. 

The last resolution, which was also moved by the Chancellor, and was 
seconded by the Nawab ot Rampur, related to the extension of time for appeals, 
etc., by the Ruler or the Government of a State in cases where the period of 
limitation expired during the continuation of the war. 

The Viceroy promised to give due consideration to the resolution. 

Chancellor’s Review of Chamber’s AcnviTiBs 

The Chancellor, in his review of the work done by the Chamber during last 
year» explained that much solid work was achieved in co-ordinating, and where 
needed, stimulating the war effort of the States, He quoted percentages to ehow 
the ‘.economic, educational and political progress of the Indian States. He claimed, 
for instance, that the general incidence of taxation in the States had been lower 
than in British India. Primary education was free in almost all the States, and 
the laws of the States which were members of the Chamber had been modelled 
generally on the lines of British Indian laws. Arrangements had also been made 
to examine Central or Provincial legislation affecting the States, llie Jam Saheb 
invoked the Vicerov’e good offices to resolve the few points of doubt or difficulty 
relating to the application of British Indian Incometax law to the Rulers and 
sublscts of Indian States and certain questions relating to the resolutions cm Ooitrtti 
of Arbitration. 

A vote thanks to the Chancellor was proposed by the Mahar^E of Bilmnef 
and supported by the Rnlere of Patiala and Panna. It was carriedf Tbo ptoonkBssi 
of the Chamber then terminated. 



Federation of Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session— Delhi — 8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

Our experience of the B.og:er MiHsion to India has been none too happy and 
we have, therefore, to look at the reported American technical mission to explore 
the possibility of furthering the industrial progress of India with a bit of suspi- 
cion,” declared Mr. Q. D. Birla^ addressing the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce, held at Delhi on the 8th. March 1942. 

Mr. Birla, coritinuing, said that if Americans were given unrestricted 
facilities to establish industrial concern in India, albeit for war purposes, when 
Indians were denied such facilities they had seriously to consider the position. 
He urged the Federation to examine the question in all its bearings. He also 
drew attention to all the implications of the “scorched earth” policy in view of 
threatened enemy attacks. He also pleaded for a closer examination of the situa- 
tion created by the acute problem of evacuees. In view of their urgency he asked 
tlie Federation to authorize the incoming Tresident to take up these mafters 
directly with the authorities concerned. 

Bir Chumlal B, Mehatu, riesident of the Federation, and Mr. Z). Khaiton 
endorsed Mr Birin's views and the Federation gave permission <o the ! incoming 
President to take up the questions with the anthoiitics concerned. 

Resolutions 

Expansion of KE^ Inpustries Urged 

The Federation at its session to-day, passed a resolution in which, ahile 
recognising that some progress bad been made by India in the expansion of certain 
existing industries and the establishment of some new industries for the supply of 
essential war requirements, the Federation deplored the absence of any initiative 
or planned effort on the part the Government of India towards the estalilish- 
ment of any important defence or heavy industries. The Federation, therefore, 
declared that in view of the experience gained since the outbreak of the present 
hostilities regarding the dependence of this counuy on the import of its require- 
ments in several impoitant and vital spheres, the needs of India, both for its 
defence and continuance of normal life, demanded the establishment and expansion 
of defence industries, such a« the manufacture of aircraft, automobiles, ships, 
tanks and munitions, as well as heavy and key industiies such as locomotives, 
machinery and machine tools, heavy chemicals, etc. 

The Federation urged upon Government the desii ability of utilising India’s 
sterling credit towards the purchase and transfer of necessary plant and machinery 
from the United Kingdom or under the Lease and Lend Act fiom the U. 8. A. 
for the early fulfilment of these essential requirements for achieving a strong 
and self-reliant national economy as well as making India an arsenal of the east. 
The Federation urged that the fullest facilities sbouUi be given by the Government 
of India for the import of machinery, spare parts, machine tools and the necessary 
raw materials and for obtaining technical personnel from abroad for the establish- 
ment of such industries. 

Mr. Gaganvihari Mehta, moving the resolution, emphasised that the develop- 
ment of heavy and defence industries was essential not only from India’s own 
standpoint but also that of the British Commonwealth. That indeed was the 
spirit in which the selLgoverning dominions were developing their resources and 
building up their industries. He quoted from statements made by Field-Marshal 
Smuts and Mr. Curt'm and said that these recognised the supreme national 
necessity of self-Bufficiency and contained no sermon against too rapid a pace of 
industrialisation, such ns had been heard in India. Australia and Canada had made 
enormous strides since the war began. 

Eastern Group Council Must be Reorganised 

Discussing the obstacles in the way of industrialisation in India, Mr. Mehta 
quoted from a number of writers including Mr. Ouy Locock^ a member of the 
Roger Mission and Director of the Federation of British Industries, who, in an 
account of the M^sion’s work, said that “no steps have been taken to expand 
pruductiou us a result u£ the Slissiop’s visit which are uot essential for wir 
48 
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piirposeB and he saw to it that on the whole post-war interests of British industry 
are not likely to suffer so (greatly as was at one time expected.” That pro^ 
that even in the midst of a total war, British industrialists and exporters were 
thinking? not in terms of victory but of trade and future competition in the postwar 
period. The development of India’s war potential as also of Australia to a certain 
extent had been retarded by this predominant motive of Britain and by over- 
centralisation of production. There had been established in Cairo another Middle 
East Supply Council which frankly announced its interest in post-war consideration 
of promoting Britisli trade and was assisted in this purpose by the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corpoialion whose activity extended to India and tended to compete 
with Indian traders and exporters. Mr. Mehta contended that in view of the 
alteration in the Pacific situalion the Eastern Group Council should be reorganised 
and converted into a dcimrtmeiit of production under the Government of Inclia. 

Sir Rahimatullah Chinoy. seconding the resolution, referred to the doubts 
expressed by some speakcis at yesterday’s meeting regarding the exact scope and 
nature of the asaislance and •o-operation to bo given by the proposed American 
Mission. These doubts and fears, he said, should bo cleared “and if we get the 
necessary reassurance that no foreign vested interests would be created, but that 
America would lacilitato the strengthening of industrial war effort under Indian 
managemeiH and cotiUol by giving the nccessaiy technical help and supplying 
essential machine y, llic anHis*ance should bo availed of.*’ 

Riv Rahim til I [ah referred, earlier in his speech, to certain observations made 
bv persons actively in touch with the Eastern Group Supply Council, and said 
that these observations sireiigthened the fear that ropresentatives of His Majesty’s 
Guvcuinienl associalcd with liic supply problems were to a certain extent obsessed 
by cousidcralions of post-war cficcls of industiial potentialities. He, however, 
thought tins was not the time fur the appoilionment of the blame for the past 
but to think of the fnlnic. The resolution, he urged, was mainly concerned with 
tlio future and suggested ihc lines on which future efforts should be directed. 

d'he resolution was supported by Mr. D, Khattan (Calcutta), and Mr. 
Sankalchand O. Shah (Bombay) and passed unaniinonsiy. 

Adminii^tkation of Income-Tax and E. P. Tax Lawh 

The Federation passed a resolution noting with regret that the manner in 
which the income-1 nx and excess profits tax laws were being administered at 
present had caused and was causing great discontent among the Indian assesBees all 
over India and urged that in order to redress the grievances of the assessees, 
action on the following lines he immediately taken by the Government; 

1. That Indian a&sesees and European assessees be in every way treated in 
exactly the same manner. 

2. That the Appellate Assistant Commissioners and the Appellate Tribunal 
be placed under the control of the Law Department of the Government of India 
or of the Federal Court instead of the Finance Department : 

3. That the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay be forthwith 
abolished : 

4. That the Income-Tax Act and the Excess Profits Tax Act be in their 

application, interpreted according to the recognised judicial rule of iuterpreUtion, 
i. e., fiscal law should be interpreted in favour of the subject ; * 

5. That explanations given by the assesseo and statements of fact made 
by him be treated with due regard and be not twisted against the assessee aud 
adverse inferences be not drawn from imagination or upon suspicion ; 

6. That no arbitrary action be taken about the registration of firms or about 
the separation or jointness of families. 

7* U'hat accounts audited by qualified auditors be normally accepted and 
assessees should not be harassed by calling for books of accounts, etc., and such 
explanations only as may be necessary for the assessment of income may be 
asked. 

1. That a statement of total wealth be not demanded whether under Bection 
37 of the Indian Income-Tax Act or otherwise. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavt, who moved the resolution, narrated how his 
efforts in the Central Legislative Assembly had not borne any fruit and detail^ 
the number of hardships experienced by Indian assessees at the hands of the 
Central Department of lucome-Tax in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Pandit Jawonlal of the East India Jute Association, Calcutta, who claimed 
to have iutimalc knowledge of the alleged arbitrary manner in which Income-tax 
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ftathorities were bebaTing in Calcutta, declared that a wave of disgust and 
pair had been caused among the commercial community in Calcutta and expressed 
the opinion that unless immediate steps were taken to remedy the position the 
situation was bound to assume an aggressive form more or less on the lines of tne 
;^pari Mandal agitation in the Panjab. 

Mr. if. A, Parikh and Mr. Ramgopal Gadhoefta farther supported the 
resolution. 

Scorched Earth Policy in India Opposed 
Vigorous opposition to any possible adopting of a “scorched earth” policy 
in India was voiced by Sir Purshotiamdas Thakurdas supporting a resolution 
recommending to the Government “to encourage by subsidies or otherwise the 
cultivation, in place of short staple cotton, of wheat, cereals and such other crops 
as are needed for internal consumption and are readily saleable”. 

Persons returning from Singapore and Malaya, said Sir Pumshottamdasy 
bad spread reports regarding what had been done there presumably under the 
orders of the areas concerned. “I can understand ‘scorched earth* policy in 
Bussia where every factory belongs to the State. In India, where factories are 
put up by private capital and enterprise, I should like to put it bluntly : Do the 
Government expect that the masses and classes will contentedly look on when 
these factories on which their livelihood depends are scorched 

He had only touched upon the subject but he wished to l)ring home to the 
Government that unless they felt diffident of letaining India they must give protec- 
tion and inspire confidence among middlemen and capitalists who had sunk 
their money and handled the material. If the Government's policy was such as 
would demolish confidence they had to thank themselves. The Government of 
India should beware and think sciiously befoie adopting “scorched earth” as a 
copy of what had been adopted in Bussia and other countries. 

Plea for Cultivating Food r ; rains 

Speaking of cotton, Sir P iirushottaindoH referred to the efiorts made by 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to grow improved staple cotton in those 
areas which once were growing short staple cotton and said that as a result of 
those efforts very substantial progress had been made in Khaudesh and C. P. 
and Bernr. Referring to the present position in r>ombay, be said that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay had definitely informed the trade that thoic was no likelihood 

of the Government giving any wagons for transport of short and fair staple 
cotton from the interior to Bombay. It was therefore most urgent that the 
cultivators should turn to growing foodstufTs. It was urgent also bccanse of the 
acute and increasing scarcity of foodstuffs all over India. Taking rico alone, wc 
used to import fifteen to twenty lakhs of tons and as far as he could see there 
was no prospect of getting this next year. Tlie queslion was, how was this 
quantity going to bo replaced by us ? Nature had not been kind to us this year 
and many areas had not done well at all in the matter of cultivation. There 
was not in his opinion sufficient food grains physically to go round to the vast 
population of the country. 

In passing, he mentioned that in addition to the shortage of food grains, 
we had to send food grains abroad to the armies and to civil populations there. 
“No Indian would mind this, but the Fedeiation should protest strongly that the 
policy of allowing the children of the soil to starve and enabling people outside 
to have a banquet should not be tolerated. We want to do our best to the civil 
population of an Allied country but not at the expense of our civil population 
which is not vocal”. Hunger, he warned, was more dangerous than a ferocious 
tiger. He warned the powers that be that, guided as they were iu the provinces 
by Advisers to Governor and in the absence of representatives of the people in 

jnoBt of the provinces, it would be wrong to overlook the danger they faced. They 

should conserve every maund of food grain in India until the next crop was 
harvested. If this warning was disregarded the Government themselves would 
regret it more than anyone else. Of course people would also suffer. 

He referred to the situation in Delhi, where he was told that the distribution 
*pod grains was very bad, although it was the seat of the Government. He 
wanted the Executive Council and the Viceroy to think of the problem seriously, 

War Rises Insurance 

^here was a nervousness among people who handled raw meterials, said 
pir PurshottamdaSf based on a letter issued by the Government of India informing 
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ioBurance companies that the war risk insurance policy did not cover the risk of 
seizure of (!;ood8 by the enemy, while it covered the risk of bombing, etc. Those 
among officials and members of the European commercial community with whom 
be had discussed the matter agreed that it was commonsense that insurance against 
damage by the enemy should include the risk of seizure. The resolution was passed. 
The session concluded. 

A. 1. Organisation of Industrial Employers 

9th. Annual Meeting— Delhi — 8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

^*After a preliminary period of adaptation, Indian industry is now more 
fully geared to a war time economy than ever before, and it is enjoying, as is 
natural in the circumstances, a peiiod of moderate prosperity,” said Sir Shri Ram, 
President, AlMndia Organisation of Industrial Employers, speaking at the ninth 
annual meeting held at Delhi on the 8th. March 1942. 

The President proceeded ; “There is a lot of facile and superficial talk about 
opportunities which the war has afforded for industiialisation but it does not 
appear to be fully realised that industrialisation is only possible when the requisite 
machinery is available. War has doubtless created new opportunities, but the 
Government of India have not devised adequate measiiies to meet the difficulties 
it has interposed in the way of import of machineiy so indispensable a pre-requisite 
to the establishment of new industries. It is true that we have expended some 
ot our consumer-induBtiies to an appreciable extent ; we can now feed 
the army that is said to march on its stomach. We can also clothe that army, 
but we cannot, I am sorry to say, yet equip that army with the weapons which 
it requires to fight with. 

1>i:rious Gaps in Indum’RIAl Econom\ 

There are seiious gaps in our industrial economy, gaps which limit our 
advance in industrialisation and which may, m iact, deteimine our siuvival as a 
nation. These gaps are capital industiies, such as the manufactuie of machinery 
and tools, of ships, of aircraft, of automobiles, of railway locomotives, of chemicals, 
of coal distillation and of fermentation induBliies generally. E\cn here, however, 
small pioneering efforts ot private enterprise have been made*wilh but little encourage- 
ment from Government. 1 refer to the Bhipbuildiug jard at Vizagapatam, which 
hopes at first to turn out four ships of 10,000 tons a year and later on sixteen, 
to the aircraft assembly factory at Bangalore, which ho}>eB, in due course, to pro- 
duce all the types of planes required for the deUnce of India. Borne foreign 
concerns have had, of course, assembly tdants for automobiles, but we still do 
not and cannot produce a single iiiteinal combuslion engine or tanks of any 
size, which count for so much in this war. 

“Under the difficulties the couuiiy has had to face, she has done com- 
mendably, but a great deal of progress in the indusiiial sphere still remains to 
be made and the responsibility that rests on the Government, if our war effort 
is to be more substantial, is still quite considerable. The value of these industries 
is not confined merely to war time needs. Bwoids can easily be turned into 

M shares, the aircraft that may be produced will be useful in peace time 
11 aviation, for faster communications *, internal combustion engines now 
required for tanks etc., can be used in lorries, buses and tractors ; ships which 
may now be used for the transport of troops and supplies may be 
employed for the shipment of our produce and manufactures in coastal 
and foreign trade. The transformation of a war time economy to peace- 
time civil needs requires only a slight readjusment. 

Lack of Mill-stores and spares 

“ Already the difficulty in replenishing our requirements of mill-stores, spares, 
renewals and tools is retarding the further expansion of our industries and may 
indeed prove a serious setback to our war effort, if satisfactory arrangements are 
sot made by the Government for the import of these. If, therefore, &e Govern- 
ment expects industry to maintain its level of production and to improve its output 
farther, it would be necessary to provide adequate facilities for industry to obtain 
machinery, spares, tools, etc., either under the lease-and-lend arrangements or on 
cash basis. 
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matter is a serious one, industry itself is culpable for its neglect in not providing 
for such a contingency. I will give only one example. The cotton textile industry 
of the country is almost a century old, and the value of the stores, spares and 
machinery it now requires each year, runs into many crores of rupees, yet during 
all these years the industry has not thought ht to ensure its supplies within the 
country, either by itself establishing on a co-operative basis or by helping to bnng 
into being subsidiary industries such as the manufacture of bobbins, healds, belting, 
shuttles, card cans, loom sundiies, reeds, etc., leave alone machineiy and spares. 
On the other hand, there is unfortunately, a prejudice against indigenous products. 
If the industry had done so, it would have now found itself independent of im- 
ported supplies, and, in an emergency like the present, would not have been placed 
in ^e position of being gravely inconvenienced for want of these stores.” 

The International Chamber of Commerce 
13th. Annual Meeting — Delhi — 8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

The danger of excessive dependence on expoit markets and the need for rapid 
industrialisation, with a view to creating a more balanced adjustment between in- 
dustry and agriculture coupled with a conscious crop }>lanning programme were 
stressed by Sir Chumlal B. Mehta, President, Indian National Committee, Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, at its 13th annual meeting held at Delhi on the 
8th. March 1942. 

Sir Chunilal said, The wartime requirements of self-suffi<‘ieiK‘y in food and 
raw materials are bound to stimulate agriculture in most industriar States during 
this war and it is hardly likely that the war-expanded agiicuiltuic would be ‘let 
down* by their statesmen after the return of peace. It is idle to hope, therefore, in 
my opinion, that India’s transitional export trade in Bta]>le agric ulLural produce 
could be revived to anything like the pre- depression level of 1928-29 in the post- 
war years. It follows from this that lapid develo})nient of Indian industries with a 
view to creating alternative or additional markets for the traditional Indian export- 
able surpluses of raw materials, such as cotton and oilseeds, within the country 
itself, has become more a matter of necessity than a matter of choi<*e. I, therefore, 
strongly urge upon the Government of India the necessity to seize the present 
opixrrtunity to stimulate the develojiment of all kinds of industries, which would 
provide an assured market for most of our exi)Ortable sun 1 uses of raw materials 
and agricultural products within the country itself. I am aware that there are 
many difficulties, such as the availability of macliinery, skilled labour, etc. in the 
way of inaugurating a large-scale programme of industrial development during the 
war. But I am sure that a co-ordinated and btrong lead by the Government of 
India, in consultation with industiialists would enable tJie countiy to take the 
maximum advantage of the situation created by the elimination of Japan and rela- 
tive disappearance of foreign competition from the Indian raaiket, to develop 
major and minor industries in the country.” 

Speaking of the necessity of a number of production adjustments in the coun- 
try’s internal structure, Sir Chumlal said that iu view of the shrinkage of the 
export markets and increasing production of finer and higher quality niccegoods 
in India, efforts should be intensified to stimulate, to the iilmost possible extent, 
^e production of longstaple cotton and to discouiagc the short staple growths. 
Similarly, the curtailment of the area under jute by substitution of rice would also 
we oecwsai^ to bring peace-time supply of jute more in accord with the reduced 
wond demand, consequent on the seiious decline in the ^alue and volume of inter- 
national trade in recent years. In his view% therofoie, a conscious and deliberate 
crop planning would have to be an integral pait of the programme of industrialisa- 
tion with a view to minimising the hardship and the difficulties of the transition 
period. 

The A. I. Muslim Chamber of Commerce 
First Annual Meeting — Bombay — 11th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

“We must not be backward in contributing our full quota to the nation’s 
defence measures and we must do everything by precept and example to sustain 
our spirits and keep our morale high ”, said Sir Sultan Chinoy presiding over the 
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^firnt annual general meeting of the All-India Muslim Chamber of Commerce .and 
Jnchifltry held at Bombay on the 11th. March 1942. 

8ir Sultan made it clear that the All-India Muslim Chamber of Commerce 
was founded in no spirit of rivalry to any other organisation. It was to supple- 
ment India’s commercial activities as a whole and to strengthen and foster them 
that the institution had been fromed. 

A people’s happiness in the last analvsis, said Sir Sultan, depended not so 
much on their commercial prosperity Hunger was among the greatest motive 
foroes of life and any effort calculated to raise the standard of the people and to 
bring back to India again some of her ancient prosperity and greatness should be 
welcomed by all patriotic Indians. Industrial advance must go hand in hand with 
political progress* In a sense it should precede it, for •without industrial organisa- 
tion political freedom was a poor thing which could not be fully enjoyed. He said 
that it was the intention of the Chamber at an early date to appoint a Muslim 
Industrial Commission to investigate the resources to the best advantage. 

Referring to the war, Sir Sultan said fthat recent developments in the Far 
East and in Burma had greatly increased our own peril. “ The war is at our very 
doors and while I have no intention of saying anything alarmist I think we should 
indulge in very dangerous complacency if we do not realise that at any moment 
now the enemy may strike at our ports and cities. Let us be realists ana face this 
eventuality calmly and with clear minds ”. 

After emphasising the need for contributing fully to the nation’s defence, 
Sir Sultan said : “ That is necessary if we are to emerge successfully through the 
crisis which faces us. None of us expect that we can survive the ordeal unscathed. 
That is a fact which businessmen in other sections of the community fully 
recognise.” Sir Sultan Chinoy endorsed the views expressed by Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas in regard to the application of the policy of “ scorched earth ” in India. 
He said that while the business community was willing to sacrifice much for the 
fluccessful prosecution of the war, at the same time it expected the careful avoid- 
ance on the part of the Government of “ senseless sacrifices ” which were calcula- 
ted to ruin irreparably the country’s industrial Btruciiire and spell unhappiness and 
poveily for many millions of innocent citizens. 

Turning to the political situation in India, Sir Sultan said that prosperity, 
political or commercial, could only flourish in an atmospere of goodwill and con- 
tentment. Therefore it was in the interests of businessmen, Muslims and Hindus, 
no less than in the interests of all sections of India’s people, to help in restoring 
communal amity without which political and even industrial progress would be 
difficult. He declared that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce would use its good 
offices for achieving co-operation and co-ordination. 


The A. I. Trade Union Congress 

19th. Session — Cawnpore— 8th. February 1942 

Pt. Nehru’s Opening Address 

The 19th session of the all-India Trade Union Congress commenced at 
Cswnpore on the 8th. February 1942 under the presidentship of Mr. V, B. Kalappa, 
About 200 delegates from almost all the provinces and representing different 
affiliated labour organizations and trade unions participated in it. 

‘We cannot shut our eyes to the bloodshed that is going on all over the world, 
aad to tbe loss of human lives which is taking place on account of the present 
war,’ observed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru opening the 19th session of the aiLlodia 
Trade Union Congress Pandit Nehru said India was not responsible for tbe good of 
any other country. The first concern of Indians was to see that their country 
was free. 

Pandit Nehru referred to a slogan which he had heard being raised, that this 
was a people’s war and the ‘workers of the world should unite.’ He added that 
this «wa8^ot^ the slogan of kisaBS and maedoors of this country. He pointed out 
•that if rthe^aedoors^of the -world would :birve united, the world’s ^wwnld 
^bave^beenrdl9ere&t. Tkey^eboold first^ht for the lfcedom of tibeir own eowntvy. 
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India’s premier organization had rightly eitpressed its sympathiai tBWarda^ 
other countriei» like China and Bnssiai but uow the first question before' them' Wtti’ 
^e fr^om of India. And India would not yield to British imperialism. Proceed- 
ing further Pandit Nehru said that in case India was free, she would have decided 
by her own will to move side by side with Britain. But at this stage the country^ 
had no other alternative but to fight with all those who ever tried to keep her in 
Slavery. He sdded that he totally disliked the German rule and Nazism, HritRin 
had made India incapable of any defence. In the event of India being attacked 
by any other foreign country she would continue to resist. She was fated to oppose 
all until she was free. . , , , , , , 

Pandit Nehru further pointed out that India would have developed industri- 
ally if she was free but the British Government never allowed her to industrialize, 
and placed handicaps in the work of the National Planning Committee of which he 
was the president. 

In conclusion, Le paid tributes to Cawupore for its contribution in the 
Satyagraha movement. He urged the Trade Union Congress to take decision on 
matters which afieded the w^orking class. He was of the opinion that apy decision 
taken against the \^ill nf the country would create divisions and prove disastrous. 

The session of the Oouarcss was attended by prominent delegates from all 
the provinces including Mr. N, M, Joshi, Mr. V, V, Giri^ Islv. BanJeim Mukherjee, 
Mr. Aiyhok Mehta and others. Dr. P, P. Pillat of the Indian branch of the 
International Labour Oflice and Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhayaya were present 
by special invitation. 

Pandit BALKBiriHNA fcjiiAiiMA’t) Address 

‘Wc are meeting at a time when the whole w'orld is in flames. The pretseiit 
world conflagration is only a culmination of man’s stupid greed and avarice/ 
declared Pandit Balkvishan fcsharma, chairman, reception committee of the all-India 
Trade Union Congress, welcoming the delegates to the conference. 

Continuing, he said that a glimpse of the development of trade union move- 
ment in India will convince any impartial observer that the capitalistic classes as 
such have always opposed vehemently even the most humane reforms in the con- 
ditions of work of the factory workers. A rapid survey of the legislative proposals 
and the manner in which they were received oy the employers will convince any- 
body that something much more than mere legislation was required to set right 
the various problems that faced society. The existence of so many associations of 
employers, their sudden growth after the trade union movement in India came to 
Its own was a clear indication of the spirit of deep-rooted antagonism between the 
employers and the workers. Had the cmployeis been more circumspeclive to raise 
the wages of the workers in proportion to the rise in prices after the great war of 
1914-18 the history of trade unionism in India would have been difterent. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the capitalist and for our purpose the Indian 
capitalist should readjust his seiise of values. It will not do to remain in opposi- 
tion to trade unionism any longer. Why, at the end of this war, he may find that 
his capitalist mode of life has not only outgrown its usefulness but has become a 
positive menace to human progress. 

Lot the Indian workers learn a lesson from the present world developments 
and it would be wise and proper for the capitalists to begin to think in new 
terms in relation to his attitude towards his workers. 

Continuing, Pandit Balkrishna counselled the mazdoors and labour workers 
to conceutrate their eftbrts in the direction of solid organisational activities. 
They had, he said, spent much of their time and energies on agitetional channels. 
Bitterness in thought and speeches had taken them nowhere. They should 
therefore stop swearing at the capitalist, and if he does not change time will 
throw him overboard. 

Concluding, he said that he felt like going whole-hog with Britain in this 
war. But the blindness of the British statesmen had left them no alternative but 
to stick to the Bombay resolution of the all-India Congress Committee. 

Db. Pillai’b Speech 

« at the opening session of the all-India Trade Union Congress, Dr. 

P, P . Ptllaif mrector of the Indian branch of the international Labour who 

was preset by special invitation, emphasised the critical nature of the present 
times, outlined the important part Indian labour had to play in . achieving vietory 
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for democracy and the significant contribution that I. L. O. was making in the 
difficult sphere of post-war social reconstruction. 

Dr. Pillai said that the rude impact of war and an objective view of its 
developments in the Malayan and Burman theatres compelled Indian labour to 
take stock afresh of the situation and to define tlie ultimate principles and objects 
for which it stands. The totalitarian powers were challenging the very principle of 
democracy, the Nazis and their criminal collaborators were clearly out for world 
domination and they had no place in their scheme of things for independent 
nationalities. This will not suit India or Indian labour. 

Presidential Address 

Workers arc not anti-British or auti-any-otber-nation. But they are anti- 
imperialistic under whatever name it may go. Th^ are against all kinds of 
Imperialism be it the authoritarian form of the British or totalitarian form 
of the German. Nor does imperialism change its character, if It comes from 
the East instead of the West. In other words, Indian workers who are a subject 
people cannot prefer one kind of Imperialism to another said Mr. V, R, 
Kalappa, presiding over the session. 

“What we are mainly concerned with is the foreign policy and foreign policy 
alone of the belligerent countries. One may say tliat foreign policy reflects the 
character of a Government. This may be iiartially true. But history shows 
that a foreign policy leading to aggression has not been confined to any parti- 
cular form of Government. W^e are, therefore, concerned with the policy of 
aggression from whatever quarter it may emanate and not with the peoples 
or their Governments. All talk of anti- Fascist front will lead us nowhere.^’ 

“The non-existence of political strikes on war issue is interpreted to mean 
Iwalty of the Indian working class to the British Imperialism and support to war 
enorts, It is true that the workers engaged in munition factories, production 
of war material and transport services have not laid down t!ie tools. But they 
are working to support war efl^brts but for their living. Neither Government nor 
votaries of Imperialism under the cloak of anti-Fascism are justified in misinter- 
preting the poor workers who sell their labour which is their only possession just 
to eke out their existence. 

“In these circumstances there was no justification whatever for some of our 
comrades to break away and start a rival organisation under the guise of anti- 
Fascist front, so soon after unity was achieved after ten years of hard struggle. 
In order to avoid future splits unity was based on some sound democratic 
principles that all political questions as well as questions of strikes and affiliation 
with any foreign organisation be decided by three-fourths majority. A decision 
by throfourths majority makes it. impossible for any particular section or 
group to get any resolution passed through a snap vote. Nor can the Congress 
be swamped by any one union however large its membership may be, as 
representation is not in direct proportion to numerical strength but graduated. 
Nor can workers in any particular industry dominate the organisation as re- 
presentation is on trade group basis which restricts the maximum number of 
members on the General Council to eight for each group of Industries such 
as Railways, Shipping, Cotton Textile, Mining, Engineering etc. Similarly the 
number of delegates also are restricted on a graduated scale, without depriving 
small unions representation. 

Recruiting sergeant 

“It has also been complained by some that the A. I. C, U. O. has not given 
a lead on War issue. What other lead is possible under the existing circumstances 
than merely state the position of the organised woikers and leave it there ? 
The critics certainly do not mean a lead for political strike. Do they, then mean 
that the Trade Union Congress should play the veritable role of a recruiting ser- 
geant and convert all the affiliated unions into recruiting depots ? 

It is contended that by supporting war efforts of the British, Fascism 
could be destroyed, Socialism would be established in Great Britain and it would 
follow suit in India. This prospect is extremely alluring, Nazis came to power 
only in 19.33. What prevented Great Jni<piu from estaolishing Socialism before 
that date ? 

The prospect of establishment of Socialism in all the countries of Europe 
including Germany and Italy is also held out. To say that by defeating Herr 
Hitler, Nazism or Fascism will be Wiped out and Socialism establish^ is to gq 
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even beyond the Atlantic Charter which has been drawn as the war aim of the 
Democracies, But the pro-British propagandists can afford to promise what their 
masters have not contemplated as they (former) are not required to deliver the 
goods. 

Release detenus 

Recently some political prisoners, mostly convicted for offering Satyagraha, 
have been released. But the non-release of the detenus and other political pri- 
soners convicted for their alleged or professed leanings towards Socialism or 
Communism is thoroughly unwarranted by circumstances and morally unmstified. 
Most of the Labour liCaaers have been convicted, though under the Defence of 
India Act for their normal trade union activities. The position of the detenus is 
even worse. If there is any unchallengeable evidence against the detenus why does 
not the Government place them on trial ? Is it not merely for their ideologies, the 
detenus and other political prisoners are made to lose their liberty and sacrifice 
their all. 

Second Day— Resolutions— Cawnpur—9tb. February 1942 

Attitude to War 

The session of the Congress concluded on the next day after adopting 
a number of resol lUions including the recognition of the demand for Trade Unions 
and Factory committees, release of political prisoners, condemning repression 
in Bengal, appealing to workers not to be panic-stricken during an air raid, 
demanding an increase in basic wages and pant of dearness allowance, disapprov- 
ing the policy adopted by the Government By introducing and enforcing ordinances 
and legislation affecting labour without consulting representatives of labour. 

The Trade Union Congress decided to maintain the status quo in respect of 
its policy towards the war. 

Both the resolutions on attitude to war, one sponsored by the Communists 
offering unconditional supj^ort in the war effort and the other moved by Mr. Mrinal 
Kanti Bose, expressing the opinion that in view of the situation created by the 
aggression against Russia, immediate transfer of power to the people is essential, to 
enable the workers of India to take ]part enthusiastically and effectively in the 
defence of India, were lost as they failed to secure a threefourths majority as 
lequired under the constitution for making any change in the policy of the All- 
Jndia Trade Union Congress. 

Mr. Bankim Maker ji, who moved the resolution urging suppoit to the war 
effort, dwelt at length on the changed situation and pointed out that the war had 
changed its character and had ceased to be an imperialist one. It had become a 
people’s war, he said. 

Mr. N, M, Joshi, supporting BIr. Mriual Kanti Bose’s resolution, said that in 
case they su poor ted the war effort unconditionally it would not carry them far. 
No help could be effectively and enthusiastically given until India was free. 

Blr. V, R, Kalappa, at the end of the discussions in his speech, said that he 
could quite agree with his Communist friends that it was a people’s war for 
Russsia, but it could never be a people’s war for India. By adopting the resolution 
supporting war effort, they could only give moral help. No substantial help could 
be possible as long as this country was a slave. 

On votes being taken, both the resolutions were lost. The Congress then 
terminated. 


The All India Manufacturers’ Conference 

Second Session— Poona— 21 st. March 1942 

Weleome Address 

The second session of the All India Manufacturers* Conference was held in 
Poona at the specially erected and decorated pandal on the grounds of the Tilak 
Smarak Mandir on the 21st, Marefa 1942, Sir M. Visvesvaraya presided and Mr. 
G. V. Puranik, the Chairman of the Maharashtra Industrial Association, welcomed 
the delei^les, in ^ wkieli he said »- 

47 
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On behalf of the Maharashtra Industrial Association, which is the 
Regional Council of the All India Manufacturers’ Organisation for the ten districts 
of Maharashtra, 1 cordially welcome you to this second session of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Conference. I need hardly say anything to jou about the city of 
Poona where this conference is holding its session. This historical city, once the 
capital of the Peshawas. is hallowed by the association of the Late Mr. Justice M, 
G» Ranade, Lok, Bal Gangadhar Tilak md the Hon. Mr. Oopal Krishna Gokhale 
who rendered invaluable services to India’s national renaissance. 

“ The reason that seems to have weighed with the Central Committee of the 
All -India Manufacturers’ Organisation to hold its second annual session in Maha- 
rashtra is, that we have been able to set up here a Regional Council to carry on the 
work of the Organisation in this part of the countrv and ours is probably the only 
regional body that has so far been officially affiliated to it. Our enthusiasm in this 
matter, I must admit, is indeed due to our consciousness about the backward in- 
dustrial condition of our region and the consequent urge to do something that will 
help the province to rapidly industrialise itself. When we attended the first con- 
ference in Bombay last year, we found that the programme which it outlined under 
the able guidance of Sir M Visvesvaraya was such which even if partially put 
into practice was sure to create the much needed industrial mindedness among the 
people which ultimately would bring about industrial uplift of the country. 

“ In this connection I should like to observe that India’s body economic will 
not be well developed unless proper attention is paid to the industrial growth of its com- 
ponent legional units. The development of one limb at thelneglect of the growth of the 
other would not make a healthy and a strong body. The same is the case with 
the sound industrial development of a sub-continent like India. We from the 
various provinces, therefore, sliould strive our utmost to develop our respective 
regions, keeping in view the ideal of the proportionate and all round development 
of India’s body economic. This, of course, presupposes harmonious working and, 
co-ordination of efibrts among the various regions and it is the function of the All- 
India Manufacturers’ Organisation to strive to this end. 

Presidential Address 

Sir M, Visvesvaraya in delivering his presidential address observed : — 

“ 'rhe foremost topic which colours all our thoughts today is the war. Enemy 
activities have already extended to the borders of this country. I am sure it is 
the ardent wish of all who have assembled at this Conference that at a critical 
time like this, India should render all the help it is in her power to give, to enable 
the Allies to win the war. 

As this country has in the past neglected the production of armament 
machinery and has also taken no precautions to develop the Military capacity of 
its people, we are today exposed to the dangers of foreign invasion. Before the 
war, Government were placing orders for goods required in India with German or 
American firms whenever England herself could not supply them and now since 
the commencement of the war and after the close of deliberations of the Eastern 
Group War Supply Conference, the tendency has been to obtain the necessary raw 
and semi-raw materials required for the war from this country and to place orders 
for all heavy armament machinery, motor trucks, aero-engines, etc., which require 
capacity and skill, with the other countries of the Empire or with the United 
States of America. It is probably not widely known that many of the manufac- 
turers even in those countries, who have come forward to execute the orders, have 
admitted that they did not know the job themselves but had to learn it after 
accepting the orders. 

’’ We are informed that an American mission is coming out to this country 
in connection with the rapid development of munitions production. It is hoped 
that the Government will soon acquaint the country with the precise scope and 
functions of this technical mission. The Indian industrialists are naturally anxious 
to know whether opportunities will be given to them to develop heavy armament 
industries with the help of this mission. 

“ Financial prosperity in Great Britain and America, depends largely on the 
systematic and continuous working of numerous business and financial organisa- 
tions, operated by skilled groups of people with the co-operation and encourage- 
ment of Government. There is no organisation worth the name in this country 
to help industrial development. The attention given by the Central Government is 
casual and fragmentary. The Provincial Governments which are supposed to be 
entrusted with this duty, have no resources and many of them bare shown no will. 
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** The public should wake up to this perilous state of things, and our main 
lines of development should in future, be (1) to encourage the starting and working 
of industries of every kind-^small, medium and large scale, either as owners’ con- 
cerns, partnership concerns or joint-stock companies ; (2) to create in each region 
or area an efficient industrial organisation to enable new occupations and new 
units of work to spring up speedily ; (3) to provide institutions, agencies, facilities 
and conditions for training a large proportion of the population for industrial life ; 
and (4) to start preparing the country for post-war reconstruction in which in- 
dustries must necessarily play an important part.” 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted unanimously by the Conference. 

Industrial Policy 

In as much as the security and economic prosperity of the country depend 
to a very considerable extent upon sound industrial development, this Conference 
strongly urges upon the Government of India to institute, without delay, a well- 
planned and dynamic industrial policy calculated to lead to the rapid establish- 
ment of new industries and the progressive expansion of existing ones. 

“ With a view to implement such a policy, this Confeience recommends to the 
Government to take, amongst others, the following active measures: — 

(1) to urge upon the Provincial Governments to biing about the establish- 
ment in each Province, of at least one heavy or key industry, tiiat may be found 
suitable to its economic resources and conditions, in addition to such other indus- 
tries that may be existing already ; 

(2) to definite guarantee of protection by (a) adequate taiiffs on competing 
imports and (b) by grant of subsidies, subventions, etc., to existing industries and 
to those that may be started hereafter ; 

(3) to give freely import licences, essentiality and priority certificates, and 
otherwise give assistance for importing from abroad industrial plant, machinery 
and other essential materials so far as they do not materially interfere with the 
War effort ; 

(4) to direct all Government and semi-Government Departments to continue 
to purchase even after the War, only indigenous manufactuies ; 

(5) to exercise, to the same extent as is done by other progressive Govern- 
ments, strict control over all concerns owned and managed by non- Indians whoso 
activities are detrimental to the economic interests of the couutiy. 

Statistics 

This Conference is of opinion that paucity of data about economic activities 
in general and industrial development, in particular, makes it extremely difficult 
to arrive at a correct appreciation of the actual and potential resouices of this 
country. The Conference, therefore, strongly urges upon Government, 

(1) to re-organize and widen the field of activities of the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics on lines similar to those of the Government 
Bureaux and Departments of Statistics in industrially advanced conntiies; 

(2) to introduce the necessary legislation making it obligatory on all indus- 
trial and commercial establishments to supply relevant statistical information to 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics ; and 

(3) to issue, in an intelligible form, timely reports of statistics so collected. 

Industrial Finance 

In tbe opinion of this Conference the development of Industries, specially 
small and medium-scale ones, in this country is retarded not so much from lack 
of capital as through lack of adequate financing organisation. With a view to the 
speedy est^lishment of new industries and to mitigate the difficulties of existing 
ones, this Conference urges upon the Government 

(1) to establish Central and Provincial Industrial Funds for providing long 
term finpce to industries on the lines similar to those obtaining in industrially 
advanced countries ; 

(2) to so amend the Insurance Act of 1938 as to give more latitude to Life 
Assurance companies in the matter of investments of their funds and thereby 
enable them to invest in industrial enterpriaes a larger proportion of their funds 
than has been possible hitherto. 

Separation op Portfolios foe Industry and Commerce 

In view of the deplonble industrial backwardness of the country, an immediate 
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and radical change is called for in the QoTeroment’s Administrative machinery 
concerned with induBtries. This Conference, therefore, urges upon the Government 
to separate the i)ortforio of Industries from that of Commerce and place the Depart- 
ment of Industries under a separate non-official Indian Member of His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who should be charged with the duty of initiating 
and putting into operation a comprehensive and country-wide plan of industrialisation 
and co-ordinating the activities of the various Provincial Departments of 
InclustrieB. 

Economic Councils 

This Conference is of opinion that Economic Councils composed of representa- 
tive businessmen, industrialists and economists, assisted by adequate executive staff, 
should he established, both at the Centre as well as in the Provinces to formulate, 
advise upon and influence the economic policies and activities of Government. 

War Risk Insurance and Compensation 

In view of the imminent danger to which this country is exposed as a result 
of war and the likelihood of considerable damage that might be done to industrial 
property not covered by the existing War Risk Insurance Scheme, this Conference 
urges upon the Government to issue forthwith an ordinance providing cover for such 
damage to all industrial establishments by a comprehensive Government ar 
Insurance Scheme with provision for adequate and eaily payment of at least a part 
of the necessary compensation. 

Appeal For Pudlic Co-operation 

Aflirming its belief that rapid and comprehensive industrialisation is the only 
effective means of attaining economic prosperity and national security of this coun- 
try, this Conference appeals to all trade and commercial organisations, all leaders 
of national movements, the Press and all citizens interested in the welfare of the 
country to take part and help in the constructive work of industrialisation in the 
following directions 

(1) to mobilise available capital, talent and niateiial lesources in each region 
for its industrial development in the first instance, and also to take part in similar 
work in wider spheres wherever possible ; 

(2) to collect industrial statistics and carry out surveys of natural resources 
and other factors of production by regions ; 

(B) On the basis of information so collected, to prepare a plan for the rapid 
development of existing industries and the establishment of new ones ; 

(4) to disseminate correct information about the Government’s industrial 
policies and organise effective public opinion thereon ; 

(5) to help in the removal of grievances of industries ; 

(6) to popularise the use of Swadeshi products through industrial museums, 
exhibitions and other forms of propaganda ; 

(7) to review, annually and, wherever possible once every quarter, the work 
done and progress achieved in advancing the cause of industrialisation in 
each region. 

The Conference is of opinion that to carry out this programme, representative 
Regional Bodies should be organised wherever possible, on lines similar to those in- 
dicated in the Constitution of the All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation, 



India Debate in Parliament 

H. of Commons— London — 24th. February 1942 

Sir George Schuster’i Suggestion 

The future of India filmed prominently in the House of Commons debate 
held on the 24th February 1942. 

Sir George Schuster (Liberal NationaL said that there must be a sound 
Government in India during the war. “We have to support unity and urge 
suspension of political and personal controversies’', he declared. “We have to 
say to the Nationalists : ‘Bet aside those things, and during the war unite and 
face the common peiil.’ But how can we expect them to respond to this ? How 
can we convince them that we aio honest in our intentions to work during the 
war for the political freedom they desiie ? The way forward was not so simple 
as England seemed to think (eheeis). It is all veiy well to say ‘Promise Dominion 
Btatus by a certain date’. 'Ibat pio\idca a satisfactory answer to none of 
the questions. ' I say, if India can build up her own essential unity, nothing on earth 
can prevent her having independence if she wants it”, continued Sir George “and it 
is our duty to do everything we can to build up her strength and unity. Bhe 
will see that it is to her advantage to remain linked to our group. Merely to 
promise Dominion Binlus on a ceitain date, is not going to make England’s amends 
or solve the Indian problem”. 

Bir George Bchiistcr read a personal letter fioin Mr. Jumah^ Leader of the 
Muslim League, which ran as follows : “Let me impicss on you that the partition 
of India demand, the Muslim idea, is not only a political reality— it is our creed 
and our article of fnilh. We shall not lest content until we liave achieved our 
goal. We shall not agiee to submit to an Indian united Central Government 
and be treated as an Indian minority under the heel of a permanent Hindu 
majority, which viilually mean" Hindu Raj.” 

Bir George added that one might deeply disagree with that altitude, but one 
could not ignore it Those weie fundamental qucbtiong which could not be 
settled by any easy foimula, and could not be set aside or rocoriciled during the 
war. “What we ought to do is to get a stiong National Government to work 
during the war and convince India that we aie determined to play our part in 
establishing her freedom.” 

“The British Government has tiied and I believe, honestly, to do what was 
possible under war conditions”, proceeded Bii Geoige Bchuster. The Biitish Govern- 
ment said that they could not, ] 'ending an agreement, set up a new constitution, 
but they desired, within the tiamewoik of the existing constitution, to set up an 
Executive Government which w'as leally icpiesentative of the Indian people. It was 
a great advance which was made last year, but that was not enough. Many 
political leaders would not join as membeis of the Executive Council. They regardea 
it as subordinate to the Viceioy and not as a new Indian Cabinet. Sir George 
Schuster, however, urged that another effoil be made. Had they not a special 
opportunity now ? Here, in the Biitish Goveiiiment, an important step had been 
taken. The urgency of the war had justified an exceptional procedure in the 
formation of a Goveinment. Would not ihe urgency justify a similar procedure in 
India ? He suggested the setting up of a small War Cabinet, consisting of the 
Viceroy and Ministers without portfolio, charged with the general direction of the 
war, leaving departmental responsibility unchanged to the existing Council. 

Sir George Schuster continued : “Surely, there is some hope that the main 
political leaders would join such a Cabinet. It would have an entirely new 
significance. To join it would give a real share of power, and yet in no way commit 
them as regards the form of th^e final constitution of India. Such a plan would 
face up to the urgent realities of to-day and the vital need for co-operation in the 
war effort of the British, the Muslims and the Hindus.’’ 

Sir Alfred Knox (Conservative) asked if Sir George had any idea whether 
leading Muslims would agiee to this, and if they would not agree, would it not 
put the British Government in another false position. 

Sir George replied that he had no knowledge what leading Muslims would do. 

Sir George Schuster continued : “It is futile to expect that you could lay down 
any final form of constitution which would receive in advance the approval of 
Muslims and Hindus. If only a start could be made, the whole controversy might 
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be lessened in favour of co-operation for the common purpose and gradually a 
constitutional basis for permanent co-operation could be evolved. 

*‘It is no use saying that India is already behind the war and basing the 
statement on the evidence of the flow of recruits or the work of war factories or 
on the lack of response to nationalist political agitation. What do these things 
mean ? A milion men in the army out of 4G0 millions I Indians have always 
been ready to take work when work is available at reasonable wages. Ihnt is not 
the spirit of energy and sacrifice, that is not the spirit of national unity which 
will see India through the war. They must have the spirit of energy and saciifice 
which inspired China and Russia — the spirit which carried on even to the point 
of the destruction of their cherished homes if that was the only way to defeat the 
enemy. It is blindness to expect such a spirit, unless you had a real National 
Government leading it.’^ 

H. of Commons — Second Day — 25th. February 1942 

Sir Stafford Crfpps’ Reply 

On the ncx day, the 25th. February, after Mr. Pethwick Lawrence (Labour), 
bad stated that the debate had emphasised the essential unity of the nation, 
Bir Stafford Cripps rose to reply. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Staflbrd made his first speech as the new Leader 
of the House. *‘ln all sincerity, I am most anxious to make the ciiticism. 
and co-opeiation of the Members of Parliament fruitful fiom the view 
of our joint eflbrt to win the war,” said Staflbid. “I shall regard my position 
as Leader of the House as having for its object the interpretation ot the views 
of the House to the War Cabinet (Hear, hear), and also the views of the 
War Cabinet to the House. 

But there is one matter which all members of the Bouse will bear in mind. 
We have to woiTc out our solutions together and both sides or all views and 
opinions must compromise in the eventual working of our coiXimon policy and 
action which is to be put into operation. There are some who wish for rapid and 
violent progress, some perhaps even in the Cabinet itself and they cannot have 
all thay wish. But no more can those who desire to remain static have their 
wish either (Cheers). One side must go forward just as the other must hold 
itself back if we are to march forward along the common front. I have been in 
the past a critic myself of many things and Governments and I fully appreciate 
that both critics and supporters alike are out to help to win this war and to make 
each one in his own way, that contribution which he best feels able to make to the 
united war effort,” 

Bir Stafford^ continuing, said : “Perhaps it may be that with a totalitarian 
Parliament, the conduct of the war might be easier for those who are in charge 
of it. But we are fighting for something different from totalilaiianism and for 
something that we believe to be better. If, however, we are detei mined to preserve 
and use to the full our machinery of democracy, we must not be afraid to 
examine its workings (Hear, hear), with a view to creating from it a machine of 
maximum efficiency for our purpose, whether that purpose be victory in the 
present or reconstruction in the future. We must no moie allow deficiences or 
antiquated methods to interfere with our democratic machine than we must with 
our military machine and I am certain we can make this House of Commons 
an even gi eater and more inspiring body for the people of this country than it 
has ever been in its history if we are prepaied to adapt our methods and our 
men tali ly to the urgent needs of the present times.” 

Sir Stafford Crtpps continued, “The Prime Minister, in opening this debate, 
had stressed the darkness • in the present stage of the war. Despite the gallantry 
of the many Allies who are helping us to-day in the Far East—tbe Dutch, the 
Chinese and the Americans— it is ‘rightly stressed that the added onslaught of the 
Japanese to the already enormous eflbrt of Germany and her satellite Powers has 
cast upon us a burden that is heavier than any which we have yet borne. It is 
not tne last straw. And it will not break the back of the British people (Cheers). 
We are no less confident to-day of our ultimate victory but for weeks, it may be 
for months, we shall pass through times of acute anxiety and difficulty. And it is 
because of ibis present state of affairs and the prospect of the coming months 
that we must brace ourselves in that eflbrt for victory.” 

Sir Staflbrd proceeded, '^Now the great majority of the people of this country 
have been working their hardest in their various spheres to give every help they 
could. But there still remains a minority I of people who appear to regard their 
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personal interests in a manner which is not consonant with the totality of effort 
which is required if we are to come through the present difficulties with success. 

“The Government propose to take such measures as may be necessary to 
prevent abuse of the wishes of the majority of the people by any small or selfish 
group. Such incidents as dog racing and boxing displays amongst thjgra are 
completely out of accord (Loud cheers) with the true spirit and determination of 
the people in this crisis of their history and steps will be taken to see that such 
and similar activities are no longer allowed to impede the solid and serious intention 
of the countiy to achieve victory. Personal extravagance must be eliminated 
together with every other form of wastage, small or large, and all unnecessary 
expenditure. In the realm of war effort itself, no person can be allowed to stand 
in the way of efficiency or swiftness of production and we must, without regard 
to the interests of individuals, key up the tempo of our war effort on every side. 

"A number of members have commented in this regard on the presentation of 
home news on the wireless, and have stressed the need for giving the public as 
true a picture of the events as possible whilst, of course, guarding against disclosure 
of facts which would be of assistance to the enemy in the prosecution of the war. 

“The Government aie wholly in accord with the necessity for piesenting a true 
picture to the people, because they are confident that the people of this country 
are firm and rourageous enough to face facts, however unpleasant they may be. 
At the same time, the IJouse will, of course, realise that care must be taken not 
to create an atmoshphere of undiluted depression when events are temporarily 
against us. We must stress, throughout, our absolute conviction of our ultimate 
success provided everyone of us jdays our full part in its achievement. I will 
discuss with the Minister tor Information the question as to what improvement 
can be made in the presentation of home news as it is now sent out over the wireless. 
(Cheers). “I now come to the question which has vexed the minds of members from 
all sides of the House— tlie question of India. The Government are as much 
concerned, as is everybody else, with the whole question of the unity and strength 
of India in the face of the dangers which now threaten that country, and they 
very fully realise that it is imj^ortant that this country should do its utmost, 
in the present ciicumstances, to make a full contribution towaids that unity, I 
think, however, that it would not be profitable to debate so important and vital 
a question now in a partial manner. The Government hope that such a debate 
will he )>ossihle very shortly upon the basis of a Government decision in the matter. 

“The question of Colonial policy has also been raised. I am sure the new 
Colonial Becretary will leconsider the methods of colonial administration and 
the policies of the colonial empiie. 

“Two further points about India were raised with which 1 should like to 
deal,” went on Sir Stafford, “The first is the question whether the training of 
Indian troops has been adequate and the second whether industrial development 
has been adequate. So far as the question of troops is concerned, man-power is 
available in India and training facilities are available too. Difficulty has risen 
over the question of equipment and as soon as that can be supplied, the number 
of troops can he increased. 

The question of industrial development is one which Government regard 
as of great importance and, although there are difficulties in view of the great 
effort in production that has to be made in this country and in other parts of the 
Commonwealth, I will enquire into the matter with a view to seeing whetW 
something is necessary to be done to expedite that development. 

Sir Stafford Cripps dealt with the position in Malaya and said that it had 
been suggested that it was not right to send troops there at the last minute in 
order to try and save the situation. ‘‘Had facts turned out otherwise, and had 
those troops not been sent, I wonder what would have been said in this 
House. (Cheers). There would have been universal condemnation of the 
Government for not making an attempt to save that most valuable base in the 
Pacific. Another question which has been raised is that of policy as to the conti- 
nued use of heavy bombers and the bombing of Germany, This Policy was 
initiated at a time when we were fighting alone against the combined forces of 
Germany and Italy. It then seemed that it was the most effective way in which 
we, acting alone, could take the initiative against the enemy. (Cheers) Since that 
time, we have had an enormous access of support from the Russian armies who, 
according to the latest news, have had yet another victory over the Germans 
(Cheers), and also from the great potential strength of the United States. 
“Naturally, in such circumstances; the original policy has come under 
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review, and it is indeed kept coustantlif under review. Government are fully aware 
of other uses to which our resources could be put and the moment they 
arrive at a decision that circumstances warrant a change, a change in policy will 
be made. Some doubt has been expressed at to whether there is that degree of co-ordi- 
nation of the three Services through the Chiefs of Staff in the field which is satis- 
factory at the present time. No doubt as long as there are three Services there 
will be occasions when it may appear that co-oidination has not been 100 per cent 
but every effort is being made and is continually made to improve that co-odina- 
tion. In the Libyan campaign, probably a higher degree of co-ordination than 
ever before has been reached between the Army and the Air Force. Everything 
possible will be done to increase that active co-operation.’* 

Sir Stafford Cripps referred to the question raised by Sir Percy Harris about 
making public news regarding the Japanese treatment of civilians in Hongkong 
and Malaya. “I think anyone who has followed the course of the Sino-Japanese 
war for the last four and a half years (Cheers) should have no doubt as to the 
sort of people against whom we are fighting in the Far East*', said Sir Stafford. 
“But so far as the rumours to which Sir Percy Harris referred are concerned he 
will realise that there are in this country many hundreds jof thousands of people 
who are intimately affected as regards the conditions through their relations and 
friends and it w'onld neither be right nor kind to give any publicity to any such 
rumours until they can be completely substantiated. The Government have, there- 
fore, considered it light to encourage in any way dissemination of those rumours. 
Moreover, wo hope that whatever the conduct of the Japanese may have been in 
the past, they may show themselves now more humane and decent in their behavi- 
our to the captured populations and prisoners. 

Dealing with production, Sir Stafford Cupps said ; “The Government are fully 
conscious of the most valuable part that the skill of the woikers can play in 
assisting the management and they have already, in some cases, taken steps hy 
setting up Workshop Committees in Older to release this valuable co-operation. 
They are anxious that this co-operation should be encouraged to its fullest extent 
throughout every industry in the countiy.’* 

Discussing the points raised by members about Cabinet reorganisation, Sir 
Stafford said the new War Minister, Sir James Ciigg, would sit in the House of 
Commons as soon as a seat could he found for him (Cheers). The new Minister of 
State, Captain Lytticton, woiiM exercise /he function of supei vision, .co-ordination 
and the giving of vigorous iiiiuative over the wliolc field of pioduction 

Regarding the relationship between himself and Mr. Attlee, Deputy Prime 
Minister. Sir Stafford Crtpps said that he would deal with all matters concerning 
the business of the House and Mr. Attlee would, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, answer all other questions addrtssed to the Prime Ministei. The War 
Cabinet exercised the fullest power of deliberation and membeis of the Cabinet 
had every opportunity of forming independent views ii])on any question of stiategic 
importance or any other question prior to the taking of dccibions. As the Prime 
Minister had said, the responsibility was a joint, and a real rettj>onsdjility, “The 
Prime Minister, as the Minister for defence,*’ continued Sir Stafford" Crqips, 
“operates under the authority of the Wai Cahinet and the Defence Committee and 
in every case the official decision is that of the War Cabinet itself’*. It was the 
intention of the Government to continue tlie Department Reconstruction but the 
precise arrangements as to the res]ionsibiIity for its direction had not yet been 
decided by the Government. 

Concluding, Sir Stafford said, “We are now passing through a period of diffi- 
culty and anxiety, to which there probably has been no equal in our history. We sbalL 
not oe borne down by those difli(;ultie8 or worn out by those anxieties (Ohrees), be- 
cause we are all constant and determined in our purpose to win through. In 
the hard months that lie ahead, the House can, and will, I am sure, give to the 
people of this country a great lead in determination, freedom and constancy of 
purpose.*’ (Cheers). 

The debate concluded and the House adjourned. 

H. of Common8--London— -llth. March 1942 

Cabinet Plan for Indian settlement 

Me. Churchill’s Statement 

The following official statement on India was made in the House of Comniona 

by Db. Ghurcbill on the llth. March ‘.194S 
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**The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the Japanese advance has 
made Britain wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard their land from 
the menace of the invader. 

*^In August 1940, a statement was made about the aims and policy which 

we are pursuing in India. This amounted in short to a promise that, as soon as 
possible after the war, India should attain Dominion Status in full freedom and 
equality with this country and other Dominions under a constitution to be framed 
by Indians by agreement amongst themselves and acceptable to the main elements 
in the Indian national life, 'rhis was, of course, subject to the fulfilment of our 
obligations for the protection of minorities, including the Depressed Classes, 
and our treaty obligations to the Indian States and to a settlement of certain 

lesser matters arising out of our long association with the fortunes of the Indian 
sub-continent. 

“However, in order to clothe these general declarations with precision and 
to convince all classes, races and creeds in India of our sincere resolve, 

the War Cabinet have agreed unitedly upon conclusions for present and future 

action which, if accepted by India as a whole, would avoid the alternative dangers, 
either that the resistance of a powerful minoiity might impose an indefinite veto 
upon the wishes of the majority, or that a majority decision might oe taken, 
which would be resisted to a point destructive of internal harmony and fatal to 
the setting up of a new constitution. 

“We had thought of setting forth immediately the terms of this attempt by 
a constructive contribution to aid India in the realiHatioii of full self-government. 
W^e are, however, apprehensive that to make a public announcement at such a 
moment as this might do more harm than good We must first assure ourselves 
that our scheme would win a reasonable and practical measure of acceptance and 
thus promote concentration of all thoughts and eneigies upon the defence of the 
native soil. We should ill serve the common cause if ne made a declaration which 
would be rejected by the essential elements in the Tndiaii wot Id and wbh^h w^ould 
provoke fierce constitutional and communal disputes at a moment when the enemy 
is at the gates of India. 

■'Accoidingly we propose to send a Member of the War Cabinet to India to 
satisfy himselt on the spot by personal consultation that tlie conclusions upon 
winch we are agreed and which we believe lepiesent a just ami final solution, 
will achieve their purpose. 'J’he Lord Piivy Seal and the Lend'-r of the House, 
Sir Stnffurrl Cnpps, has volunteered to iindntake this ta^k. He caiiies with him 
the full confidence of His Majesty’s Goveinmeiit and he will stiive in their name, 
to procure the necessary ineasuie of assent not onh fioin the Hindu majoiity, 
but also from those great miiiouiies ainongbt which the ]\lnhlim8 aie most 
numerous and on many giounds pre-eminent. 

“I’lie Lord Piivy Seal will at the same time consult with the Viceioy and the 
Commander-in-Chief on the niilitaiy situation heaiinc always in mind the paramount 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Goveinment, by eveiy means in their t'Ower, to 
shield the people of India from the penis whieh now beset them. We must 
remember that India has a gieat ]>art to play in the woikl st niggle for fieedom 
and that her helping hand must be extended in loyal connadeslnp to the valiant 
Chinese people, who have fought alone so long. We must lemembei also that 
India is one of the bases fiom which the stiongest conntei-blows must be struck 
at the advance of tyranny and aggiession. 

“ ISir Stafford Cnt>pB will set out as soon as convenient and suitable arrange- 
ments can be made. He will command in his task the heaitfelt good wishes of all 
parts of the House, and meanwhile no words will be spoken or debates held here or 
in India which would add to the huiden he has assumed in his mission or lessen 
the prospects of good result. During Sir Stafford Cripp't' absence from Parliament, 
his duties as Leader will be discharged by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden,^* 


H. of Commons — London — 28th. April 1942 

Cripps Explains Breakdown of Indian Negotiations 
Mb. Ambry’s Reply 

In the House of Commons, on the S8tfu April 1942 Sir Stafford Cripps^ 
Lord Privy Seal opened the debate on bis nnssion to India {See p. £67)* 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery^ winding up the debate said: A 
48 
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just tribute has been paid to Sir Stagord Crippa for conspicuous ability and 
sincerity, and not the least, the good temper with which be discharged his difficult 
mission. JSo more fitting ambassador could have been sent, not only because of bis 
position as a member of the War Cabinet but also because bis sending marked in 
a peculiar degree the unity of outlook and policy with regard to India, which 
has been reached by the Government, and I might add, which has been reached 
by Parliament and public opinion in this country. 1 say advisedly ^reached ’ be- 
cause the mission and the unanimous policy for which Bir btaiford Grippe en- 

deavoured to secure acceptance were not sudden improvisation to meet a critical 
external situation, the deathbed repentance of an unregenerate imperialist. They 
were the natural, and indeed, the inevitable culmination of the steady development 
during these last few yeais of thought and feeling about India and India’s political 
aspirations. The Act of 1935, which was fiercely contested b> us at the time, was 
a great piece of constructive statesmanship which might by now have cariied 
India far on the road towaids complete freedom, if it could have been 

implemented. 

But we have all along, since then, moved beyond it. We no longer think in 
terms of India’s piogressive advance towuids full contiol of her own destinv by 
stages decided heie and under the Constiliitioii laid down by this House. We think 
instead in teims of India’s inheient light to that fieedom niidei a Constitution 
of her own devising* It is liecaiise Indian leadeis have, 1 think, not fully realised 
bitheito, or not fully believed in this change in oui outlook and in its bearing 

upon their lelations both to out selves and to each othei, that mission of 8ir 

Stafford Cnpps has, 1 believe, been of sueh peiiuainiit for the fiituie whatever 
its immediate outeome Ttie pnmaiy task .iMKigned to fc^ir Staffoid Ciip}>8 was 
to remove all doutus as to the sineeiitj of oui pin pose. 

We had ahea<ly deelaieil, at the \ei> oulest, almost, of the eaieer of the pre- 

sent Ooveniineni, that we wished India to attain the some full fieedom as is 
enjoyi'd by tlie Uoniinions and foi that, matlei, hy out selves, and to do so as soon 
as possible aftei the wai nndei a Constii uiion of Indian devising. 'J hat f)Iedge 
was snhjeet only to stiiMilations. One stij ulatiou vias (hut the Constitution should 

piovide tor the due lulfilment of the ohltjintio'is imposed on ns by our historic 

eonueeiion witli ndia 1 he othei was that Consirutton should carry with it 
the acceptance of the piimipal elements in national life. Indian political opinion 
was not piepaied to heln*ve tliat we leally meant vriiat we said. It read into the 
slipidaiion about liie ohii^utions, an inientiun to BU]>eiimpOBe on the Constitution, 
conditions and safe^'uaiils winch would, lu effect, make it no longer the Constitu- 
tion of a flee eoimiiy, to tak* ba< k with one hand what he piofessed to give 
with the other. Acain it n ad into the stipulation about agreement a cynical 
aeqmeseence in the imb finite continuance of disagieenient and consequently of the 
present legiine in India. 

The main ohj-ct of the draft Pechoation was to set these biiS})icions at rest. 
The full meaning ol I'ominion Independtiice was set out in the Pieamhle in terms 
taken fioni tlie lamons Balloui Peilaialion of 1UJ6. Mofeovei, Sir Staffotd Crippa 
has alieady pointril out the piovisioii lu heelioii C. loi settling by treaty all 
mattciS aiistug out of the complete tianslei of lesponsdnlity fioiu British to 
Indian hands and not only emphahised Indian eqijality of status, but expressly laid 
down that teims of the tuaty shmdd not lesMici the powei of the futiiie Indian 
Union to dtcidt* its h lationship to the list of the Empiie ; in other words, to 
restiief its fie facto fxiwnr to secede flora the Commonwealth. How could we have 
gone further ttian tliat ? 

Again, in ordei to meet the charge that we deliberately wished to pospone a 
settlement we put toiward two snggestiims. One was that falling previous agree- 
ment between the leadeis of Indian opinion and the t)niicipal communities on 
some other form of constitution-making body we would set up one defined in Sec- 
tion 1) of the Draft i eclaration immeitialely on the cessation of hostilities. 'J’he 
other point is 10 answer the charge that we weie giving minorities and more parti- 
culaily the Muslim element, a veto on all piogiess. 'Ihere was only one way of 
cutting the Gordian Knot — as Sir O. Schustei called it—and that was to tell the 
majority that they were free to go ahead and achieve full freedom without wailing 
for the minority. It was made equally clear to the Muslim minority— an element, 
I might add, of over ninety million people — that if they could not find the Cons- 
titution of the new Indian Union acceptable to themselves either at the outset or 
upon farther reconsideration, they were not to be denied the prospect of an equal 
freedom. In this rerspeet, we were only following the familiar Dominioti ^sfC^ent. 
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The Canadian Federation was originally formed by four only of the present Pro- 
vinces. The others joined in the next Few years. On tiie other hand. Newfound* 
land has always remained on ‘side. The Austral inn Commonwealth and the South 
African Union affoid similar examples of making special eondiiions for enteiing, 
Or else standing out altogether. In the case of ihe India Act of 193), it left llie 
States fiee to stay out, hut provided for the adhesion of a ininimnra number of 
States before the Federal provisions of the A<*t came into force. 'Ihis restiictive 
provision also was practically waived in the diaft Decimation 

Our ideal undoubtedly remains an united All- India, including States as well 
British India, sufFicieiitly united at any late, to piesent a common front to the 
outside world. The unity which we have given India the iiiiiiy of law, of adminis- 
trative procedure, of economic and tianspoit policy, is an achievement of which we 
have every right to be proud, but we vould sooner see India, divided and fiee than 
keep her various elements for ever against us and against each other under a sense 
of impotent frnstiation. 

The practieal arguments for unity are undoubtedly ovcrv\ljelming. I have 
little doubt tliat they would ])revail if it weie not for the deep-seated tear of the 
Muslims to which the Member for Hoisham, Em I Wniteiton, eh)(piently leferred, 
that their distinctive culture and way of life vvonlil be at the rneo y of the peinia- 
nent Hindu majority. The root of that fear which ^s the Membei for Aylesbury, 
Sir S, Reed, said we must banish, lies laidcly, I h“lieve, m the assumption so olteii 
made that unity implies a Ocntial Kxocimve on the Ibitish modi 1 an Executive 
responsible in theoiy to a iiailiarnentaiy mijoiity but k sponNiole, peiliaps in tact 
to a paity caucus behind the raajoiity. Yet our HiitDh sxstem, whicfi we have 
developed in homogeneous country, is not necessaiiiy the bt*st, suited to so complex 
a structure as that of India. "Idu re is no sealed patteiu (d fieedom. d'iie United 
States, SwitzPiland, the foi mer Geiman-Austio- Hungarian Eedeiation and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics may all supply useiui piecedenis for indian states- 
manship to study. 

What, indeed, is needed, peihaps even more than new constitutional methods, 
is a new spirit of compiomise. It is by making Indian statesmen conscious that 
the solution of the pioblem is Uipir own undivided icsponsibilii y and not ours, 
that both the right methods and tfie light spirit aie most likidy to emerge. Our 
main concern was to indicate a solution foi the futuic, which left no doubt as to 
our own intentions, and we stiuck as fan a balance between the contending points 
of view as it was possible to attain. W^e did so because it was only in tJie light 
of a solution lecognised as essentially sincere and fail, even it not wfiolly acceptable 
to any one section, that there could be any hope of co-opeiation in the present of 
Indian |>oliiical leaders, either with ourselves or with each other to face the crisis 
in front of India. Even so, it could only be ‘a question of cooiieiatioii, effective 
participation and active and constructive help’ — to quote the language of the draft 
Delcaration — within the existing Constitution. It could not be a question of 

control free from the ultimate responsibility of railiament here, exeicised there 

through the Hecietary of State and the Viceroy. It could not be that both for 

practial reasons, which have been given in connection with Defence by my Right 
Honourable friend but above all, for the reason that there was no agreement 
as to who should exercise that control. 

The demand for National Government put forward by the Congress has been 
repeated in more than one speech in this House. But such a National Govern- 
ment would have been responsible in the last resort neither to Parliament here 
under the existing Constitution, nor to an agreed, and what the Member for 
Walsall called, a fairly-balanced Constitution in India, but only to its own 

majority — a majority presumably of the Congress or, at any rate, of the Hindus. 
That demand whether made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his colleagues, or 
by the Congress was the one thing which the Muslims and other minorities were 
determined, at all costs, to reject. They were and are convinced that such a 
Government would, in fact, prejudge the whole future situation to their detriment. 
There was, therefore, never any question in our view of conceding that demand, 
because it was, in fact, if not in intention, a demand which precluded all agreed 
co-operation in India 

Mr. Davies : Is not the Right Honourable Gentleman aware of the resolution 
passed by the Indian Congress at Poona, where absolute assurance was given on 
the very point with which he is dealing — that the minorities would certainly be 
considered ? 

Mr. Am&ry : The minorities, unfortunately, did not accept the resolution 
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Within tho limits of the ultimate responsibility of the Viceroy and Parliament, 
who in the matter are in a sense trustees for the future Constitution of India, 
Sir Stafford Cripps was ^iven the widest latitude. Indeed, as the House will 
have appreciated from the White Paper and from his own speech, he went to 
the utmost leni^th in order to meet the wis les of the Congress. There was no 
more that he could offer. 

Sir Stafford Cripps has given the House a full and most lucid account of 
his negotiations and of the reason for their breakdown. I will not cover the 
ground again. There is only one point I would add, but it is perhaps a most 
significaiit and illuminating point in the whole story. Sir Stafford Cripps flew 
many thousands of miles to meet Indian leaders, in older to arrive at an agree- 
ment with them. Indian leaders in Delhi moved not one step to meet each other, 
either without him or in his piesence. 

They made no attempt to resfli an agreement among themselves. The Con- 
gress demand lor National Government was declared by its President to be the 
unanimous demand of tlie Indian people. Why then was no attempt made to 
afford evidence of the unanimity hy biinginti* forwaid, in concert with the Muslim 
League and other paities, an agieed proposal ? For the simple reason that it 
could not have been done. 'I'iiat is an aspect of the situation which we must 
face. We do not do so lor the tiuipose ol imputing bhune to any Indian section. 
The Member for Waishall very tinly said that it was by no means an easy 
matter for men, whose life had been conceritiated in ot)}H>sition to each other, 
to come to a speedy agreement Even in this Lloube we Imd to be at war for 
many months befoie a National Government was secured. We have got to face 
this aspect, however, in ordei to realise why it was impossible for Sir Stafford 
Cripps to meet the demand for a so-called National Govern men t. 

While the Ciifips Mission failed on its immediate object in the wider sense, 
1 believe, it has been veiy far fiom failure. It has been, if 1 may adopt an 
epigram of his own, the epilogue of an old chapter in which contending elements 
in India have attempted to attain their ends by belabouiiiig His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and also the piologue of a new chaptei in which Indians aie beginning 
to realise that the key India’s problems is in their own hands Since Sir Stafford 
Cripps left India, Mr. Gandhi lias summed up the point quoted by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in a striking passage, in which he has declared that the attainment of 
Independence was impossible until Indians have themselves solved the communal 
tangle. The Declaration is, 1 think, a sufficient answer to the sfieeches which 
have been made suggesting that it is we who have exaggerated, if not invented, 
the communal issue. 

Mr. Davies (Merthyr Tydfil) : Is Government accepting all that Mr. Gandhi 

says ? 

Mr. Awery : I do, because he says what I have spent two years in saying. Even 
more impoitaut as evidence of the new approach aie the resolutions which were 
passed at the Btatesmanlike instigation of Mr. Rajagopalachari, ex* Premier of 
Madras, by the Congiess members of the Madras liegislature. By the first of these 
resolutions the All-India Congress was urged to waive its objection to the Muslim 
League’s claim for separation, if even tu ally persisted in, for the sake of removing 
every obstacle from the way of esrablishing a National administration. By the 
•ecoiid, the National All-India Congress Committee was requested to f>ermit an 
approach to the Muslim League, with a view to the re-establishment of Popular 
Government in the Madras Province. It would appear that this patriotic and 
courageous declaration has met with the disapproval of the Congress President 
and Pandit Nehru. It may be that their attitude will be sustained by the All- 
India Committee, which is to meet in the next few days. It would never have been 
taken but for the visit of ISir Stafford Cripps. 

Mr. Davies : How many were present when the resolution was passed ? Only 
32 out of 206 passed that resolution. 

Mr. Amery ; No Thirty-nine out of 42 of them. At any rate, will any body 
suggest that it was an undesiiable resolution or that the desire on the part of the 
Congress members to come to reasonable terms with their Muslim colleagues to 
re-establish a free Government in their Province first and make progress with a free 
Government of India was wrong ? If only three had supported, 1 should honour 
them for doing eo. 

It has b^n asked what is precisely meant by the withdrawal of the Draft 
Declaration. What we have certainly not withdrawn is our main object and pur- 
pose, namely, Uiat India should, as soon as possible, obtain full freedom under 
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constitational arrangements of her own devising and suited her own peculiar 
conditions On the other hand the particular method which wo suggest for 
arriving at a constitutional settlement, more particularly the present provincial 
basis both of setting up a constitution -making assembly and for non -accession, 
is not meeting with suflicicnt support for us to piess it further* may be 
that alternative methods might aiise which might form a better basis for the 
definition of boundaiies and might give representation tor smaller elements, such 
as Sikbs, whose natural aspirations we appreciate. It is for Indians themselves to 
improve on our suggestion if they can. As regal ds the inteiim situation, the particular 
proposals made by tSir StafToid Cnpps in older to secure the whole-hearted co-oi»eration 
of the Congiess as well as the other political paities have, of course, laiised, but the 
Viceioy will, no doubt, always he willing to consider practical suggestions within 
the frame-woik of Section (E) of the l*iaft Declaiation put forward by responsible 
party leaders, more )>articulaily if put foiward as the ilember for Ince, Mr. G, 
JMacdonald, suggested jointly and based on a hioad measuie of agreement. 

It IS, indeed, upon the agiecment and initiative of Indian paity leaders that 
any further advance must depend. The Membei for Walsall raised the question 
of the desii ability of re-eHtablishnig helf-Goveinment in those rrovinces in which 
the Congiess has refused to cany on. That, of couise, is most desiiable. It would 
have been a natural consequence of the success of the Cupps Mission. Ihe door 
is open now and lemains open. 

Mr, Macdonald asked what exactly did ‘the door remains open* mean. Suppose 
the Cnngress Paity in those very ITovinces agieed themselves to carry on feelf- 
Uoveinment, would the Biitish Goveiiimeut agree? 

Mr. Amery ; Yes, if in any of those Provinces the Congress Party are prepared 
to assume the respotiBibilnies of Government and give that help to the prosecution 
of the war, which they have declaied they wished to give, we are only too ready 
to let them resume oflice under those conditions. 

Meanwhile, the Government of India must get on with the immediate task 
befoie It. I must make it quite elear that our anxiety to secure a wider measure 
of active co-opeiatioii from the jolitical paities in India hy sending out 8ir Btafibrd 
Cripps in no way implies any lack of confidence in the ability or energy of the 
Executive Government of India. On the contiary, His Majesty’s Government 
have the most complete confidence in the Viceioy, Loid Linlithgow, who has 
bandied continuously a difficult situation with piudent wisdom, and wiiose vigorous 
initiative has been invaluable in eveiy thing beaiing on the conduct of the war. 
That confidence extends no less to the existing Executive Council. The Indian 
members, who foim the majoiily of that Council, are men of high ability and 
experience in active politics, in administiatioii and business. Theii patiiotio will- 
ingness to stand aside for others who might command a greater measure of orga- 
nised political suf>port is something that we have sinceielj appreciated, as they, J 
feel sine, recognise the value we attach to their continued seivice to India at this 
critical time. 

What I have said of the Indian members applies equally to the European 
members and, indeed, to the whole of the administrative service. Indian and 
British, which have wrestled so ably with the innumerable problems carried by 
war conditions. 

'Jbe member for Ince and the Member for Soutli-East Leeds, Major Miner, 
have made the siiggesiiou that the woik of the India Oflice might be transferred 
to the Dominions Office. 1 think that suggestion is based upon a very insufiicient 
realisation of the woik of the India Oftice. The main woik of the India Ofiics 
does not consist iu controlling, restiicting and inteifeiing with India. Its main 
woik is that of an agency in this countiy on behalf of the Goveinment, 'Jbe 
Government of India have in peace, and even more in war, a great army to main- 
tain, part of it directly drawn from this country and largely equipped from this 
country. In order to secure fiom the Government of this countiy and to give what 
India needs, she requiies a very coiisideiable military stafif. 

India has neighbours which made the foieign poluy of this country a matter 
of vital inteiest to her. From that point of view, again, she has to have consider- 
able Btafi' beie to keep in touch with the Foieign Office^and see that lndiB*B inter- 
ests are not neglect ed. Further, there is a vast range of economic problems whiqh 
vitally concern India and with regard to which it is impoitaiit to her to see that 
the policy of this country does not neglect Indian imerests. All these ^matters, if 
India were a Self-Governing Dominion, would still have to be carried on, but car- 
ried on by an enlarged High Commissioner’s Office, like the Offices of lAiHtiiillia 
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House and Canada House. But as long as the ultimate responsibility in these 
matters rests with the Hecretary of State they must be ronducted iindt-r his imme- 
diate eye. and he is still what the High CommisBioneis for Dominions are in that 
sphere, at any rate the chief agent and the repieseutative of the Government of 
India and of the interests of India 

Mr. Gordon MacDonald \ 'Jliis is a veiy important point. Is tliis being put 
forward as a conclusive argument? Are we to understand that the High Cc'mtnis- 
aioner should not do what is now being done by the Secietary of State ? Would it 
not be right to remove the root cause of all the trouble, mistiust «nd suspuion, 
and BO give an indication of our sinceiity ? 

Mr. Amery : The leason is that the Dominions Office, which deals with only 
diplomatic and not administrative piohlems, could iiandle the piobiem of India if 
other matteis were handed ovei to lepreseiitaiives of the Indian Dominion Government. 
Meanwhile, to make an unreal pieteiice of the administraMon impossible that we 
were leally changing the situation would be a meie sham and camouflage which 
would fail to impress any one. 

Major Milner : Has not India a High Commissioner heie ? 

Mr. Amery : Yes, foi those economic purposes which are entirely within the 
discretion of the Government and Legislature ot India, and they cover a wide 
field, but they do not cover the field ot those matteis which must, Jor the time 
being, still be the lesponsibility ot the Secietaiy of State. 

To come back to India : We rely also no less upon the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Archibald Wavell, and unon all lanks in the fighting services ot India. The 
Indian Army has a great tradition of which those terviug in it are justly proud. 
In this war it has won new glory upon many a haid fought field. Side by side 
with it, its recoid has been shaied by the tioops which the Indian Piinces have, 
with their accustomed loyalty, placed unieseivedly at the disf)Osal of the Govein- 
ment of India. India’s younger sei vices, the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal 
Indian An Force, have alieady pioved their quality and eained high commenda- 
tion from all whom they have seived. It is ui>on these tiained and ])iopeily 
equipped services, together with their old Biitish and newer Allied comiades in 
arms that India must rely for her di fence whethei on her outei maidies or in 
the case of actual invasion. In the latter event, the aimy can undoubtedly leceive 
great help from the geneial body of the ]>opulation. 

The steadfastness of the public in the face of danger and its eageiness to 
co-operate with the militaiy authoiities in <‘\ery way including the wliole field 
uf civil defence, »*nd to secuie all inloimation and in gueiilla o] eiations— all 
these things can be invaluable aid to the ojeiating of the legulai iKOjs. Me 
are glad to believe that Indian political lead»is aie anxious to give tl at aid, even 
if they are not pre|)ared to cooperate on the lines which, in our Oj inion, would 
give the best resubs. All the same, it is to tlie tiained offuers and men of her 
regular forces and their effective and adequate equipment that India must look 
for her secuiity now and in the years to come. 'Ihese weie maiteis into which 
the Loid Privy Seal also looked during his visit to India and the mfoimation and 
the suggestions he has biought back will he ot the gieatest value to us. 


House of Lords — London — 3rd. February 1942 

Meet Congress Half-way 

Lord Faringdon’s Speech 

The situation in India was debated in the House of Lords on the 8rd. 
February 1942 when Lord Fartngdon (Labour) drew the aitention of the Government 
to what he call* d one of the most urgent problems of the piesent time. He 
complained of complacency, and said that the situation was daily becoming more 
critical but nothing was being done to meet it. 

Turning to the negotiations between the Viceroy and the Indian leaders, 
Lord Fariiigdon deplore the fact that Bis Majesty’s Goveinment should have 
thought fit to declare war orf behalf of India without consulting the leadei-s of 
Indian public opinion. This, he believed, to be one of the most disastious of the 
many unfortunate steps taken in regpd to India since the outbieak of tlie war. 
A series of concessions had been offeicd by tlie Viceroy, who finally increased the 
size of bis Council, giving the majority to Indian Membeis. But this offer still 
seemed insufficient to the Congress Party, for the very good I’eason, as the 
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Cong:re8B Party had said in effect, that Indians could not be expected to fight 
for other peopIe^s freedom when it was denied to themselves. 

It was, Lord Faringdon said, one of the complaints of Indians that indus- 
trial isntion of their country had been handicapi)ed by the jealousy of English 
industrialistB. India had paid handsome dividends for anything done for her by 
Britain and in addition lo interest on something like a thousand millions sterling 
invested in India, that country paid annually something in the neighbourhood 
of 138 million sterling to this country. It was a substantial sum. Britain was 
under a considerable obligation to India. 

Lord Faiingdon refeired to the appalling poverty in India, and said that 
nevertheless Britain had been responsihle for what progress there W)»8 in India 
and foi her education aud instruction in the art of govern m nt, and it was a 
complime t to us that Indians should wish to model their political institutions on 
those of Britain, 

It seemed very unfortunate, Lord Faringdon added, that His Majesty’s 
Government had not been able to make the promise of self-go vein m<nt for India 
more concrete. Unhap[)ily, usefulness which the Atlantic Charter might have had 
in Indi i was eom]>]etely ruined by the statement by the Prime Minister that it 
did not apply to I»»dia. 

Lord Faiiupdon said that he wished to suggest some pratical steps to vards 
ending the present deadlock, the danger of which became so pressing in the past 
few months, iindoi lined by the situation in Malaga, from where one heard that 
the pc M^le of the country took lit le interest in the war. 

Loid Faringdon then refen ed to the former Piemier of Burma. U Saw, who 
spoke to him of the e.xticmely dilficult position he (U Saw) would have to face 
if he letuined to his conniry without some concession. “Evidently, he was 
unable to take home at least some satisfaction of his moderate demands. He is 
now accused of plotting with the Japanese. We are not given details. It is clear, 
however, that it would he the obvious thing for Japanese statesmen to approach 
disgruniled Biuracse state-^men, fiarticularly one in the outstanding ponition of 
Prime Minister. Whetlier he did a deal, or was in the process of doing a deal 
with the Japanese, we have not been told, but to call him a fifth columnist misses 
the fundamental issue, which is that we have failed to gain the affections and sup- 
port of these jicoplcs.*’ 

“ The first ot my suggestion,” Lord Faringdon said, “ is that the Government 
should state unequivoctdly that it is their intention to give India self-government 
not an any futiii.^ date, but now. It would seem that there aie fteisons with 
whom Indian leadeis would negotiate. Let these persons and ihe Government be 
prepared to completely Indianise the Viceroy’s Council, including Foieign Affairs 
and Defence Let tliem be prepared to treat such a council as a Provisional 
Government, and let it be t>art of the duty of that newly elected Council to take the 
neces^aiy steps for the calling of a Consti'uent Assembly or a constitution making 
conference Finally, I would suggest that the Government should say that when 
this Assembly had reached a conclusion, the results of this Indian Constitution- 
making would be introduced into Paiiiament as a Government measure, to be passed 
through Parliament within at most thre^* years aft'*r tl»e termination of the war.” 

Loid Fariniidon said that the Government had declared that if the two prin- 
cipal ]>ajties in India would come to a settlement, the (Government would ratify 
that settlement. But ihat was a somewhat unfair attitude. 'Ihe Muslim League 
which claimed to speak for Muslims had put on paper demands which clearly could 
never be ai'cepted by the Congress. But the Muslim League in fact did not speak 
for the Muslims of India and it was important that people in Britain should realise 
that and should not prevent an Indian settlement bv plsying into the hands of the 
Muslim extremists Tt seemed that the Muslim League could not represent a 
majority of the Muslims in India, and its present plan for the partition of 
India seemed to him to be not only impractical, but definitely retrograde. 

Lord Faringdon concluded by referring to the statement by Pandit Nehru on 
January 23, which seemed to him to be “ a declaration of absolutely primary im- 
poriance, which llis Majesty’s Government should meet half way.” 

The Marquis of ('reive. Leader of the Liberal Party, said that he could not 
help feeling that Lord Faringdon overstated the mutter somewhat when he treated 
the Congress Party as the real representatives of India. Nevertheless, the demands 
of the Congress had not been prepared for engaging in any form of negotiation 
whicti could be described as such. 

The Marquis did not think it possible to blame the Viceroy for having started 
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a series of conversations between all the different parties, because if the Muslim 
League were taken as representing the extreme Right, then the Congress could be 
said to represent the other side. More sober feeling had been expressed in 
Bombay. 

As to the demand that the Government should make a statement, he said 
that the powers of the Government in making statements were extremely limit^ 
as no Ministry could pledge a future Government or l^arliament by saying that a 
constitutional change could take place at a particular time All that the Govern- 
ment could do was to say what they were prepared to do so long as they existed. 

The Marquis thought that the most hopeful line of advance was by extension 
of the powers of the Indian provinces and limitation of the duties and functions 
of the Central Government as far as possible. 

'I'he speaker thought it was the desire of the Congress that suffrage should be 
universal, and hoped the Government would go as far as they possibly could to 
satisfy the real opinion of India and take action as soon as possible. 

Lord Wedgewood, in his maiden speech as a member of the Upper House, said 
that he wanted three things as far as India was con(*erned. Firstly, the disgrace of 
having the Japanese overrun India must be avoided. Secondly, they should get 
total Indian help now. Thirdly, he wanted to see India friendly and free. 

Lord Wedge wood asked the House to consider the manifold advantages of 
“ granting constitutions, provin(*.e by province.” He said that he would have the 
Government recruit for the Indian army and workshops up to five million people, 
offering them, in the Churchillian manner, nothing, but blood and toil and tears 
and sweat for their co-operation. He would double the pay of every man in the 
regular Indian army, keeping half of it until the e d of the war and giving it to 
the solders in land, so that they would have something to fight for. 

The speaker concluded by asking the House to do something to break down 
the colour bar which was destroying the finest empire the world had ever known. 

Lord Sankey said that the people of India were beeging ns not to keep India 
always in a state of tutelage. Not one could withhold the ]>rice for the magnificent 
help India has rendered to our fighting forces. The Indian army had been largely 
Indianised, Would it not, he asked, bp wise to try some further Indianisation of the 
civil authority ? If the leaders of moderate opinion in India would put up a 
reasonable plan, acceptable to themselves and to the major Indian parties, they 
would have rendered a public service. 

Lord Eankpillour (Conservative) asked how, after two years of the stress of 
war, the Viceroy, who had a task of immense difficulty, could be asked to carry 
out such a programme as Lord Faringdon had suggested. The Viceroy could not 
act without some Indian concurrence. One proposal put up would mean giving a 
blank cheque to the Congress and the other to the Muslims of vivisection of India. 

Lord Rankeillour added that theViceioy had been asked to make gestures. He 
had made gestures. He had called Indian Members to his Council. He had 
freed political prisoners, and it had availed him nothing more than did for 
Britain the remittance of Southern Ircland^s debts and the handing over to them 
of ports. 

Lord CecV said there was profound anxiety as to the fulfilment of the 
promise of Dominion Status, and he wondered if some thing might not be done 
by transferring the great apparstus of the Government known as the India Office 
to the Dominions Office, which would, at any rate, be something positive and 
definite in the fulfilment of the promise. 

Lord Hailey said that this was no time for manoeuvring or standing on 

punctilios. We should be as bold as we were in the case of Syria in making our 

declarations. It had been said that constitutional changes could not be carried 
out in war time, but the most momentous declaration in Indian history, that of 

1917, was made during war. and the Montagu -Chelmsford Report was signed in 

1918, the most critical |5art of that war. It would, however, be exceedingly diflicult 
to solve the deadlock without some idea as to what they were aiming at. The 
India Act of 1935 was the fruit of more careful and prolonged consideration than 
the British people had ever given to any Dominion or empire constitution. That 
constitution was the Federation of a United India. What place, Lord Hailey 
asked, was to be assiirned to the Indian States were we now to agree, at the instance 
of the Muslims, to divide up that united India. 

Lord Hailey thought that a satisfactory declaration by His Majesty’s 

Government, either giving the date or prescribing the method whereby the two 

parties in India could decide that they had arrived at a stage when a declara- 
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tion of that nature would help them to come together, would be a very atrong 
argument. 

Lord Hailey asked if the differences between the Government and the prin- 
cipal political parties in India could have impaired the war effort. We had often, 
he said, been told that, but for these differences, India would have been far better 
prepared. But, he said, whatever had been the relations between the Indian 
Government and the British people, ludian political parties would not have been 
found ready to incur the expense of mechanising a modern army. There was 
compelling urgency to end these political differences, and attempt some form of 
reconcilation if the war effort was not to be seriously impaired. He asked if it 
was not possible that the position could be readjusted by making the provinces 
themselves constituent units of construction in the Central Legislature. 

Lord Catto (Liberal) deprecated talk about Indians hating the British. “These 
people do not hate us. I am perfectly friendly with these political leaders, and 
for forty years. Lord Hailey was one of the best loved men in India.*’ 

Lord Catto added that India was blessed with vast resources in manpower, 
war material and manufacturing capacity, but her war effort had not been developed 
on a scale consistent with those great resources. I'his apathy was mainly due to 
the existing political situation. Many Indian leaders still did not feel that this 
was their war, and without those men to house their fellow countrymen, it was 
difficult to bring home to the peoples of India the political situation and to get 
the maximum war effort. The apathy will continue unless we can solve the 
constitutional problem and the promise of Dominion Status is fulfilled. There 
were, he said, only two things of real importance The first was that whatever the 
solution, it must, in fact, be only Dominion Status. The second was that the 
Central Executive must be so constituted that it cannot be under the sole control 
of any one community. 


House of Lords— London~29th. April 1942 

Devonshire on Cripps’ Mission 

The mam object of the Drafi Declaration which Sir Stafford Cripps took to 
India was to overcome Indian suspicion that the British desire for a prior 
agreement among Indian politicians was a device to postpone Indian SoH-Government, 
declared the Under-Secretary of State for India, the Duke of Devonshire, opening 
the debate on India in the Lords on the 29th. April 1942, He added, ‘T believe 
we have achieved a very valuable result in this direction.’^ 

The Cripps Mission had been wrongly interpreted in some quarters as an 
eleventh hour act of repentance in Britain, brought about by the war situation 
in India. “It was nothing of the kind. It was actually the continuation of a 
policy consistently pursued by the British Government for many months, 
indeed years.” 

The Duke of Devonshire continued : Sir Stafford Cripps found himself con- 
fronted with a number of conflicting claims from various leaders of Indian opinion. 
The Lord Privy Seal's task was to find some means by which these differing, 
even conflicting elements could be brought together to determine their own future. 
He went out with a Draft Declaration, framea with a view not only to securing 
the agreement of as many sections of opinion as possible, but also- since we have 
been definitely accused of relying on Indian disagreement to perpetuate our rule 
in India — containing provisions which would prevent the refusal of a large minority 
to co-operate from holding up the majority in their demand for self-government. 

“Sir Stafford Cripps nas told of the various stages of his discussions and the 
difficulties which arose. On all minor difficulties he had absolutely an unanswerable 
case. The difficulty arose in the division of the responsibilities of the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Government here—how they were to be divided and 
proportioned. Sir Stafford Cripps got over that difficulty by offering to Indian 
political leaders seats for representative Indians on the War Cabinet and the 
Pacific Council. He was then confronted by a further less tangible and even more 
difficult problem. In modern practice me Commander-in-Chief in India is also 
the Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Council, the one man who has functions and 
activities which may bring the two halves of his personality into active conflict. 
The Indian demand was that the functions and activities of the C-in-C and Defence 
Minister should be divided, that his political function should be transferred forth- 
with to Indian hands, while his military activities should remain untouched. Any 
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iuch separation would be a very long and complicated operation and one which, at 
this critical moment of war, would throw into utter chaos the whole gradation 
in India* 

The Duke of Devonshire claimed that the Mission was not a failure. believe 
it has done very much to destroy suspicions both in India and elsewhere that we 
were not really in earnest when we said we wanted a united India enjoying self- 
government.** The Duke thought that the Mission had also had an educational 
value of the same character for some Indian politicians. The presence of Indian 
representatives in Washington and Chungking was another instance of India’s steady 
constitutional advance. 

*Tndia is not standing still. Its progress is a continuous one. I suppose that 
in the whole history of the world no nobler or more magnificent chance was ever 
offered than that of trying to create out of the vast sub-continent of India a free 
united and self-governing nation,** concluded the Duke of Devonshire. 

Referring to what he called a “ technical breakdown *’ Lord Crtwcy Liberal 
leader, said it never seemed to him that there was a hopeful chance that the De- 
claration would find immediate acceptance. Sir Stafford Grippe was the most suit- 
able choice and no responsibility for the breakdown devolved on him. Ix)rd Crewe 
thought it incredible to suppose that Indian leaders— skilled and experienced men,— 
could have believed that His Majesty’s Government could possibly accept the abrupt 
and immediate change involved in their counter-proposals. The last word must 
rest as now with the Viceroy-in-Council. The Oiipps expedition was not a wasted 
effort. India’s constitution would woik out well, but it must take some time to 
reach full growth. 

Lord Strabolgt said he was puzzled by the sudden failure of the Mission when 
it seemed on the point of success We cannot leave things as they are. Canada 
was able to develop her system of government slowly, but I do not think India 
can afford today to remain as it is.” 

Dealing with Defence, Lord Strabolgi thought that the British Government 
should have seized with both bands the ofier by leading Indians to organise the 
people for the defence of India. He was of opinion that the new move should come 
from British and not from Indian politicians and that negotiations should be imme- 
diately reopened. 

Lord Salisbury said that if agreement had been reached now, it would have 
been nothing short of a miracle, but Bir Stafford Gripps had achieved something 
more important. He had established the sincerity of this country in the eyes of 
Indians and the world. 

Lord Hailey said the British Government bad gone to very great lengths and 
had regained the political initiative which it had been thought we had lost, and 
we were now in a position to invite the co-operation of many Indian elements 
which hitherto had been deterred from associating themselves with us more fully. 
We had re-established our credit with the outside world. 

In Lord Hailey’s opinion, the breakdown had come because the Congress 
were not able to secure leadership for themselves. The other issues raised were 
merely a convenient method for obscuring that fact. Real progress was impossible 
until Indians them^olves had further solved the communal tangle. 

The Earl of Warwick (Conservative), in his maiden speech, said that the eman- 
cipation of India further than that proposed by the Government meant the handing 
over the population to only three per cent of the population without any reserva- 
tions at all. He urged the Government to remind the Indian extremist that even 
the most benevolent people have the right to be roused and that it is impossible for 
us to be forced to accept an agreement against good sense and reasonable judgment 
at a time of our most acute adversity.” 

Lord Ranheillor said that he would have been more anxious if the scheme had 
been accepted because there would have been difficult and complex ]>roblems to be 
got over in future, whereas now they had been brought out and there was time to 
discuss their solution. 

Lord Catto said the purpose or intention of the Declaration could not possiblv 
be misunderstood and it was a sincere attempt to battle with conditions as thev 
actually exist. Sir Stafford Grippe bad grappled manfully with the difficulties 
Unless the ideals for which we are working are soon brought to fruition, distrust 
would again arise. 

Lord Samuel (Liberal) paid a tribute to Sir Stafford Cripps’ strenuous efforts 
He viewed with great anxiety the provision in the proposals that any province was* 
free to vote itself out of the Indian Union. This, he said| would lead to the rais- 
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ing of regional armies and he was gravely concerned with the possible consequences 
of this policy. It would merely settle one minority problem and create a dozen new 
ones. ** India must act as a unit and internecine conflict and war must be avoided. 
The Viceregal position means in fact that he combines the role of a Constitutional 
Monarch with that of Prime Minister and a separation of these two functions must 
be an essential part of any functional change in the (constitutional structure of India.” 
The air had been cleared and be most earnestly hoped that fresh endeavours would 
be made. 

Viscount Bennett, former Canadian Prime Minister, said there was nothing in 
the Statute of Westminster which contemplates the independence of the Dominions. 
“ There is nothing there that implies sepal ation, but there is a section in that 
Statute that expressly recognises that supremacy of this Parliament before any Domi- 
nion ever becomes independent. 

Tjord Simon emphasised the sincerity with which the negotiations were con- 
ducted and the fact that the inherent complexities of the Indian political problems 
had been brought home to the world. ‘Tudiau political reformers have naturally 
tended to develop theii ideas for Indian Sen-Government strictly upon lines that 
had been followed hy Biitish institutions. The British scheme of Self-Government 
IS not the only scheme in the world. It does not follow that you will necessarily 
arrive at the heat solution hy treating a model with which we are familiar as 
though it were a ‘sealed pattern.* The plan upon which we laboured so Wd is 
rejected hy the Congress for exactly the opposite reason for which the Muslim League 
rejected it, which is a very significant and disturbing fact. The difficulty can only 
be solved by exercise by Indian leaders themselves of the highest gifts of states- 
manship and goodwill. The British Government will gladly do everything it can, but 
Indian politicians are right when they say that the responsibility for framing the 
constitution and getting over the difficulties must primarily rest with them,” 

It would be a complete error to say that there was not a great deal of good 
feeling between individual Muslims and Hindus. “No doubt developments will be 
on the way, but do not imagine that it will come without strain,” pointed out Lord 
Simon. “Sweep out the British members (of the Viceroy’s Council) as I dare say 
it is quite right to do, but you do not solve the problem. You create a new 
difljculty. The important thing in this new pioposal of the British Government 
is that it recognises that there is only one method, that is, leaving Indians to 
frame their own constitution. I do not see how anybody could go further than 
this. Im that plan we undertook to accept and to implement forthwith the 
constitution so framed. We selected the method of treaty, because there can be 
nothing more level between two partners than treaty.” 

Lord Simon emphasised that a British-framed scheme was liable to be rejected 
as an attempt to foist a constitution on India. On the other band leaving the 
framing of the constitution to India left the British Government open to a quite 
unfounded charge that it was relying on communal differences and feeling quite 
safe that they would be unable to echicve tl eir purposes. “Iheifoie, we offered 
the scheme of a constitntion-inaking body. We will strain every nerve, as the 
Viceroy does, to make the best flrra'*g(mcnl Indians desiie foi this constitution- 
making body. Nothing can be plainer from the Government plan than that it is not 
proposed and is not thought to be possible to make coiiBtitutioual changes in the 
Government of India during the war.” There is no analogy between the responsible 
government in this country, by wdiich the Commons could turn out a government 
and the foim pioposed by the Congress, many of whose members are not in the 
Central legislature. 

“You cannot have Responsible Government unless the Ministers are responsi- 
ble to somebody”, continued Loid Bimon. “You would have a Congress majority 
placed in the Centre which cannot be lemoved and which is responsible to no 
body except the Congress oiganisation...! apologise for keeping your Lordships 
for so long. Ibis is a subject which fascinates everjbody who has ever bad to 
deal with it. We must strive our very utmost to fulfil that which we have set 
out to do.” 

Referring to the Indian leaders’ declarations that come what may, the Indian 
people would never accept Japanese domination, the Lord Chancellor concluded, 
“It may be out of these trials and tribulations that more light will come 
and, when it does, nobody will have more reason to rejoice than the British 
Parliament.” 
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Chronicle of Events 

July 1942 

His Excellency the Governor-Generars Executive Council was 
extended ; and it was announced from New Delhi that His Majesty 
the King was pleased to approve the appointment of Sir 0. P. 
Eamaswami Aiyar, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Dr. B. K Ambedkar, Sir E. 0. 
Benthall, Sir Jogendra Singh, Sir J. P. Srivastava, and Khan Bahadur 
Sir Mohammad Usman, K.CI.E., to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General of India. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai resigned his membership of the Congress 
Working Committee. 

His Highness the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes in Bombay, expressed the determination of the 
Princes to fight for the King-Emperor and the defence of the Motherland. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru declared at Nagpur that the Indians 
being a subject people could not help China. Pandit Nehru deplored 
the condition of education in the country due to the war situation. 

Mr. L. S. Amory, Secretary of State for India, in his book 
“Freedom and India," complained : “We are charged with professing 
a fight for freedom and democracy in Europe while denying both 
to India.’* 

Mr. 0. Eajagopalachari resigned his membership of tho Congress 
and the Assembly. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution urging the 
withdrawal of the British power from India and pleaded with the 
British Government to accept tho Congress proposal. On the failure 
of the appeal, tho Congress intended to utilise all its non-violent 
strength for the vindication of tho political rights and liberty of 
India, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

At tho All-India Depressed Classes Conference at Nagpur Eao 
Bahadur N. Sivara] M.L.A. (Central) declared : “If we now help the 
Allies in winning tho war, I assure you that a settlement of our 
problem will go before tho tribunal of the United Nations.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, said in New 
Delhi : (re : negotiation with the Congress) : “If this refers to India’s 
right to Independence, it is certainly not a matter for negotiation. 
It is a fundamental principle which must be recognized by the 
United Nations. But if this question refers to arrangements for the 

duration of the war it is quite obvious to my mind that matters 

of this nature can only be settled by negotiation”. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview at Bhopal said : “The recent 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee and the pronouncement 
of Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders have created a most 
dangerous and most serious situation in tho country.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article entitled “To every Japanese”, 
said : “I would ask you to make no mistake aoout the fact that you 
will be sadly disillusioned if you believe that you will receive a 
willing welcome from India.” 
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Dr. Syod Mahmud, ex- Minister, of Bihar, and a member of the Congress 
Working Committee, said at Patna : “The Congress is always prepared 
for a settlement with the British Government if its essential demands 
are conceded.'' 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru wrote in a letter to the Times, '‘Nothing 
can be more dangerous in its implications or consequences than the 
Wardha proposals, particularly at a juncture like this.” 

Mr. M. S* Aney said at Nagpur : “The Cripps’ proposal should 

be accepted these proposals gave all parties the chance of coming 

together and evolving a line of action for Government.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said at Poona : “Tho visit of Sir Stafford 
Cripps was a calamity to India and tho Allied cause. It was the 
biggest diplomatic failure. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar wanted to resign the Presidentship of the 

Hindu Mahasabha, on account of ill health. 

lit Professor Conpland, Professor of Colonial History at Oxford, surveying 

the Cripps’ Mission’s negotiation, in a booklet published in London, 

observed : “As regards both Anglo-Indian and Mindu-Moslem relations the 
Cripps’ Mission has opened a new phase of the Indian question.” 

The Government of Bombay decided to institute a State Medical Faculty to 
bold examinations leading u]) to the legistrable medical qualifications in 
Allopathy, pending the conversion of the Government Medical Schools at 
Poona and Ahmedabad into Medical Colleges. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview to the ''News Chronicle'^ said ; 
“We want all Indians to have the will to resist Japanese aggression and never 
10 submit and to help China to the best of our ability. But it is impossible 
to do these things effectively within the frame work of the present structure 
and policy in India. Bisks must be taken in the attempt to change this, 

but complacently to allow it to remain is the greatest of all risks. The defence 
of India can only be effective under a free Government with the full co-opera- 
tion and good-will of the Indian people.” 

Mr. Rajendra Prosad discussed the political situation with Mahatma Gandhi 
at Wardhaganj. The discussion included Gandhiji’s proposed new movement. 
Mr. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, had further talks with Mahatma Gandhi 
on the constructive programme about village self-sufiiciency. Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chari, apprised Mahatma Gandhi of the trend of his discussious with Mr. .Tinnah, 
who insisted on his demand of Pakistan in his talks with Mr. E^agopalachari. 

The Council of the United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee held 
two sittings at Gorakhpur.— It discussed the general situation in the country 
in the light of the international situation. 

2nd. It was announced from New Delhi that His Majesty the King was pleased 
to ^prove tho appointment of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, K.c.s.l., k.c.i.b, 
Dr. B. R. Ambedker. Sir E. C. Benthall, Sir Jogendra Singh, Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
and Khan Bahadur Sir Mohammad Usman, k.c.i.e,, to the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General of India. 

The following appointments to portfolios were made by the Governor-General 

Member in charge of Information- Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer in succession 
to the late Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Member in charge of Civil Defence— Sir J. P. Srivastava, in succession to the 
late Hon’ble Dr. Baghabendra Rao. 

Member for War Transport, and for Ports and Air respectively consequent on 
the appointment of Sir Andrew Clow, late Member in charge of Communications 
to be Governor of Assam— Sir E« C. Benthall and Khan Bahadur Sir Mohammad 
Usman* 

Member for Defence.— The Hon’ble Malik Sir Feroz Khan Noon. 

Commerce Member— The Hon. Mr. N. R. Sarker, to succeed the Hon’ble 
Diwan Bahadnr^ir Ramaswami Mudaliar. on his appointment as a representa- 
tive of lndia.A;^tiie War Cabinet. 

Member W charge of the Department of Education, Health and Lands in 
succession to the Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Sarker— Sir Jogendra Singh. 
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Member-in-charge of the Department of Labour in succession to the Hon’ble 
Malik Sir Feroz Khan Noon— Dr, B. R. Amtjdkar. 

The portfolio of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, in future to be 
designated the War Portfolio. 

Mr. L. B. Amery/ Secretary of State for India, said at question time in the 
House of Commons, that he had received a letter from the Glasgow Trades 
Council (a Labour Organization) asking for the reopening of negotiations and 
that he was replying that the Government’s attitude was clearly stated by 
himself and Sir Stafford Cripps on April 28. 

He added : **Statements already made show that the Viceroy will always be 
willing to listen to suggestions made within the framework of our previous 
proposals by any representative body of Indian public opinion. 

Mr. M. A. Jinn ah, in a Press interview in Bombay, said that he felt that 

the only way Britain could do justice was by handing over "Moslem homelands 

to the Moslems and Hindu homelands to the Hindus.” This, he said, was a 
practical proposition and would cause the least amount of trouble and friction. 
The Pakistan Scheme was just and reasonable both for Hindus and Moslems. 
He characterized the Congress proposal for a "united and democratic government 
for the whole of India” as one which could and would mean for all intents 

and purposes, a Hindu Raj and Hindu domination, over a hundred million 

Moslems. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai resigned his membership of the Congress Working 
Committee on account of ill health and addressed a letter to the effect to 
Maul ana Azad. 

8rd. Sir Azlzul Haque, High Commissioner for India, in visiting Manchester, met 
a number of Indian trainees who were working at engineering factories in 
the north-west. 

Mr. A. C. Sen, presiding at the quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, discussed the problem of food- 
supply in the country. Mr. Sen referred particularly to the position in regard 
to the supply of rice, s'llt and sugar. In this connexion, he expressed his 
approval of the Government’s "Grow more food” campaign. 

His Highness the Jam Sabeb of Nawanagar, in a statement at the meeting 
of the Chamber of Princes, in Bombay, reiterated the determination of the 
Princes to face and fight the difficulties ahead with all theii* resources for their 
King-Kmperor, for the defence of their Motherland and for the ^oild cause 
at stake. 

His Excellency the Viceroy sent a message of Greeting and Goodwishes to the 
President of the United States on the occasion of the American Independence 
Day. 

The adjourned meeting of the Provincial Organizing Committee, set up by 
the Progressive Coalition Party was held at the Calcutta residence of the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, with Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq in the chair. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting held under the 
presidentship of Pandit Suraj Bali Paudey, President of the Gorakhpur District 
Congress Committee, at Gorakhpur, observed : "We do not want the Germans 
or the Japanese to come to India. We will fight them with or without arms.” 

4th. The High Commissioner for India, Sir Azizul Haque, visited Liverpool. He 
was met by Sheikh Abdul Hamid and Mr. M. U. Bakhit, the Indian Seamen’s 
Welfare Officer. 

Sir Azizul Haque, in a speech at Chester, said : "Today, India holds the 
most important key position”. Sir Azizul outlined India’s contribution of an 
average of 40,000 Seamen to the Biitish mercantile services, the enlistment of 
50,000 men voluntarily to the army every month, and the development of 
industry on a scale which could not be believed by any one unless he went 
to India. India had been so organised that she was able to provide a very 
large amount of war munitions. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, speaking at a big Red Shirt gathering at Babra, 
near Charsadda, criticised the British Government for not taking Indians into 
their confidence. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan ; ‘T have to pay a heavy price for 
having drawn up an entrancing picture of a free India without a single 
British soldier.” 

The Mysore Legislative Council concluded its discussion on ihe cut motions 
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on the Budget for 1942-43, and voted all the demands* Mr. D. H. Ohandra- 
sekharia, President of the CounciU presided. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Nagpur, declared 
that Indians at the moment being a subject nation, could not help China. 
Unless India was free she could not give China any help. Pandit Nehru added 
that Britain professed to be fighting for freedom and democracy, yet she 
denied these to peoples in her Empire. The result was that a subjugated country 
like India developed resentment and hatred towards Britain. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing on the Jodhpur situation in the Harijan, advised 
the workers to observe restraint in language. He offered his condolences to the 
widow and children of Mr. Balmukund Bisa. 

The Government of India decided to appoint an Officer to make a special 
study of the all-India aspects of problems connected with the supply and 
prices of articles of common consumption. 

Mr. B. G. Holds worth, cj.B., i.c.s., Establishment Officer to the Government 
of India, was appointed Civil supplies Commissioner (Rice and Miscellaneous) 
in addition to his duties as Establishment officer. 

5th. Mr. Meherally, Mayor of Bombay, opening the National Youths^ Conference 
at the St. Mary^s Hall, George Town, exhorted Indian Youths to follow the 
lead of Mahatma Gandhi, whose voice was more than ever the voice of India. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, presiding over the second Mysore State Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference at Bangalore, said that the Hindu Mahasabha movement was, in its 
merit, entirely and strictly national and was always prepared to deal with 
the communal problems in a spirit of equality and justice. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru wrote in the National Herald : "Truth, they say, 

is the first casualty in war. There are many other casualties I do not know 

in which category education will fall. In India, education is apparently 
considered a luxury in war time by Military or Civil authorities. Already 
many Schools have been closed and probably many more will suffer the 
same fate.” 

The Government of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance identical with the 
Turbulent Areas Ordinance promulgated during the latter part of 1941, in 
view of the recurrence of disturbances in Dacca. 

Mr. V. D. 6avarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
from Bombay appreciating the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
said : ”It constitutes a step forward in the direction of constitutional progress, 
larger Indian is action and non-officialisation of the Council is also an improve- 
ment on the present state of things." 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation at 
Poona, several resolutions touching on the various aspects of the political life 
of the country were passed.— Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, President of the 
Federation, was in the chair. 

Mr. N. Ralyankrishnan, presiding over the South India Students and National 
Defence Convention held at Salem, stressed the imperative need for national 
unity and a National Government to organise resistance to foreign aggression. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement from Allahabad on the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He said : “In my opinion the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, though it raises the number of Indians 
to ten, does not really betoken any change in the political and institutional 
character of the council or its powers. It is only the continuation of the 
policy of the Declaration of August 8, 1940.” 

eth. The Congress ^Working Committee met at Wardha, under the presidency of 
Mauiana Abul Ealam Azad. 

The Government of Bihar prohibited the export of rice outside the province. 

Dr. Cyril Fon, Director General, Geological Survey of India, in a talk to a 
gathering of industrialists and journalists in New-Delhi, dealt with India’s 
great mineral wealth and efforts to discover and develop it through the 
utilization Branch of the Geological Survey of India. 

The Government of India informed the Bengal Chamber of Commerce that 
the question of granting comnensation for goods abandoned by owner and 
goods seized by the enemy, would be considered after the war. 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, non-official business was taken un. Mr 
D. H. Chandrasekharia occupied the chair. ^ 

7th. Mr. L. S. Amery» Secretary of State for India was asked bj Mr. Stephen 
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Davis (Labour) in the House of Commons whether "with a view to rendering 
unnecessary the retention in India of British, American and other troops now 
there he will make immediate approaches to leaders of the Indian National 
Congress in order to establish a National Government in India so that the 
people shall be inspired to organise the defence of their own country.’* 
Mr. Amery replied : “No. The forces now in India are indispensable for the 
safety of India and for victory of the Allied cause and will be retained until 
victory is achieved." 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, reviewing his three years’ stewardship of the 
Commerce Department of the Government of India, at a meeting of the 
Madras Economic Association, claimed that though spectacular results by way 
of starting “big basic industries” were not achieved during the period, a number 
of ‘'ancillary and auxiliary industries had been started, which would provide the 
base for basic industries.” 

At the session of the Congress Working Committee held at Sewagram, 
Mahatma Gandhi reiterated bis views already expressed in the Harijan, both 
with regard to his attitude towards the British Government and the communal 
problem. 

The Monshoor, the official organ of the AlMndia Muslim League, wrote 
from New Delhi: "In spite of the strong position of the rank and file of the 
Congress Party, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, with firmness and determination is 
doing propaganda for his great mission to effect a settlement between the 
Congress and the Muslim League.” 

A Press Note from Bombay, stated : “Since the Government of Bombay 
undertook a review of the cases of persons who are being detained under its 
order under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules, out of 84 communist 
detenus, who were under detention on January, 1, 1942, 47 have been released 
up to date. The remaining cases are under consideration.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a public meeting in Madias, which was 
held to celebrate the fifth anniversary of the Chinese war of resistance, emphasised 
that the people of this country should shoulder the task of defending it from 
the Japanese. He also pointed out that there was no difference between the 
“Pakistan” of his conception and that of Mr. Jinnah and the communists. 

8th. The Congress Working Committee resumed its discussion on the general 
political situation at Sevagrara. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a special interview to British and American Press 
correspondents at Wardha, observed : “The Congress position is very much 
changed since 8ir Stafford Cripps’ departure. The Congress is not prepared to 
accept what it was willing to then. The rank and file felt great relief when 
the negotiations failed. 1 would have got the passive approval of the Congress 
to a settlement with Sir Stafford Cripps but now it is not possible to secure 
that passive approval.” 

Sir Azizul Haque, High Commissioner for India in London, replying to the 
reception by the British Council in Liverpool, said : “India has her differences, 
but what country in the world is without its differences ? Ours is a vast 
country and therefore it is natural we should have many languages but please 
remember that Indians are essentially a united people despite their many 
languages and creeds. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India in the foreword to the volume 
of his speeches, under the title "India and Freedom”, said : “There is no charge 
to which British public opinion has been more sensitive than the reproach that 
our policy towards India bears no relation to our professed war aims. We are 
charged with professing a fight for freedom and democracy in Europe while 
denying both to India.” 

•th. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar in his letter to the President of the Tamil Nad 
Congress Committee, in reply to the latter’s communication, calling upon him 
to show cause why disciplinary action should not be taken against him, wrote : 
“In order to be absolutely free to carry on my campaign for converting the 
ConwesB from its present policy, I have decided to resign roy membership of 
the Congress and to tender my resignation of the Assembly membership at the 
mating of the Party on the I6th. July.” 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, labour Member-designate of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council in an interview in Bombay, observed: “What is wrong with the present 
politicians in India is their conception of majority rule* Just as the minority 
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has DO right to veto the decision of the majority, so also the majority has no 
right to rule over the minority against its consent/’ 

The Congress Working Committee had another sitting at Bevagram, 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a Press interview said : “Whatever we do our 
desire and intention are clear— we do not wish to injure the cause of China 
or the defence of India. It is obvious that any step we may take against the 
British Government may be full of perils. The problem before the Congress is 
to take steps to increase the people's spirit of resistance.” 

The Bombay Government issued orders regarding the requisitioning and 
acquisition of properties for defence purposes, including A. E. P.— Collectors 
of districts and other requisitioning authorities were instructed to give, in 
consultation with the local defence authorities, as much notice as possible 
to persons who were to be evicted from their lands or buildings, and see that no 
person was evicted unnecessarily^ 

lOtb. The Congress Working Committee held further discussions at Sevagram 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s hut on the draft resolution on the political situation 
prepared by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. C. Eajagopalachariar in a statement in Madras, said : “I am convinced 
that if the Congress accepts the principle of territorial self-determination 
that I have proposed in my A. I. C. C. resolution, we can make Mr. Jinnah 
and his League accept it and join the Congress in a united political front.” 

It was officially announced from Lahore that in response to the request 
made by beoparis, the Punjab Government decided to recuit the tax payable 
under the Punjab General Bales Tax Act for 1941-42. 

Professor Reginald Coupland in a broadcast talk from London, said : "It is 
DO longer a question of Britain giving India freedom. It is for India to take 
it.” He added, "Sir Stafford Cripps gave Indian politics just what was needed, 
a dose of realism. For the first time Indian Nationalists believed that Britain’s 
promise to give independence was genuine.” 

11th. The Congress Working Committee met at Sevagram. Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru presented an alternative resolution which defined more clearly the 
meaning of Mahatma Gandhi’s demand for the British withdrawal and the 
stages by which the object was to be achieved. 

The Congress Working Committee issued a series of instructions for the 
guidance of the people who were affected on account of evacuation or other 
orders involving loss, either temporary or permanent, of landed property, 
motor vehicles and boats. 

The Government of India’s attitude regarding Press reports about the 
behaviour of troops towards the civil population in some cases, was contained 
in a letter from Sir Frederick Puckle, Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Information and Broadcasting to the President of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 

The Government of Bengal issued an order under the Defence of India 
Rules directing wholesale dealers in the city dealing in essential commodities 
and foodstuffs as rice, wheat, flour, atta, salt, sugar, soft coke, matches, 
kerosene oil, mustard oil, dais and coconut oil not to withhold from sale any 
of the commodities to any retail dealer or other customer in quantities 
normally supplied by him, and also not to refuse to furnish cash memos or 
receipts for the commodities sold. 

Mr. K. Santanam m.l.a., (Central) resigned his membership of the Congress 
and the Central Assembly. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement to the Associated Fresst 
observed : *T have not yet taken any steps to give a practical shape to my 
idea of having a Progressive Muslim League, because I wish to make one 
final appeal to the Muslim League to render me justice.” 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the United Provinces, 
replying to an address presented by the Municipal Board of Badaun, made 
a strong criticism of “those defeatists and those destructive critics, of whom 
there are far too many in this country. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, replying to an address at Lahore, said that the Hindus 
in no circumstance were to permit the Pakistan Scheme to materialise. He 
would fight it tooth and nail. 

12th. At the Congress Working Committee meeting at Wardha, further discussion 
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on Mahatma Gandhi’s draft resolution, with particular reference to some of the 
objections raised against the draft took place* 

In reply to General Wavell’s message of greetings on the fifth anniversary 
of China’s struggle against Japanese aggression, Marshal Ohiang Kaisekh 
sent a message of appreciation. He said : “I deeply appreciate your greetings 
to me and our fighting forces on the fifth anniversary of our War of resistance* 
Such sentiments of friendship and words of encouragement as embodied in 
your message are all the more gratifying for the very reason that they come 
directly from comrades in arms bound by the tics of Common destiny and ideals. 

To observe the All-India Detenu Belease Day, a public meeting was held 
at Koyapettah, Madras, under the auspices of the Provincial Trade Union 
Congress, the Friends of the Soviet Union, the Madras Students’ Organization, 
and the various Trade Unions in the city, Mr. F. N. Ganesan presided. 

13th. Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, replying to addresses presented to him by 
the Southern India Millowners’ Association and the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce at Coimbatore, said : “There was no doubt that at the end of 
this war India would rise to the full status of nationhood and citizenship 
and occupy that place in the comity of nations which was her due.” 

The Congress Working Committee spent another day discussing Mahatma 
Gandhi’s diaft resolution without coming to any final conclusion. 

A meeting of the Hindu-Moslem Women’s Unity Committee was held at the 
rcHidence of the Nawab Begum of Dacca at which the programme of work to 
be undertaken was discussed and decided upon. 

14th. The Congress AVorking Committee released a 700 word resolution on the 
political situation The resolution gave a brief resume of the stand taken by 
the Congress. It urged the withdrawal of the British power from India, pointing 
out that the Congress wished to take no hasty step and would like to avoid, 
as far as possible, any course of action that might embarrass the United Nation 
and pleaded with the British Government to accept the Congress proposal. If 
the appeal failed the Congreso would then be reluctantly compelled to utilise 
all its non-violent strength for the vindication of the political rights and liberty 
of India under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi.^After the resolution of 
the OougresB Working Committee was released for publication, Mahatma 
Gandhi, in a Press interview explained the implications of the resolution 
and answered a number of questions put to him by newspaper correspondents. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, in a statement 
in Bombay, referred to an article by Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan in which 
Gandhiji asked : “Have Pakistanists attempted to convert oppositionists in a 
friendly way ?” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, dealing with the Hur disturbances 
in Sindh, declared that considerable progress had been made towards bringing 
a very difficult and dangerous situation under control 

15th. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in a statement issued from Bombay, said : “Those 
responsible for the Congress Working Committee’s resolution are faulty of either 
practising colossal self-deception or of trying to fool the people.” 

At the meeting of the Congress Legislative Party (Madras), Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
ehari announced bis decision to resign bis membersbip of tbe Madras Legislative 
Party and of tbe Assembly. 

'The Hon. Mr. B. Sambamurti decided to tender bis resignation of tbe office 
of Speaker of the Assembly as also of his seat in the House. 

Sir S. Badbakrishnan dwelt oii the international situation and on tbe Congress 
resolution, speaking at a function at Benares. 

16Ui. Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru at a Press Conference in New Delhi explained 
the implications of tbe demand of tbe Congress for the withdrawal of British 
power from India. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari communicated to the Governor of Madras bis resig- 
nation of membership of the Madras Legislative Assembly, as also that of Dr. 
J; S. Rajp, Mr. 8. Bamnathan, P. Ratnaveluthevar, Mr. Subramaniam, Mr. 
R. 8. V. Aiyar, Mr. V. T. Venkatachari and Mr. Abdul Kadir. 

H. E. the Governor of Madras in his speech at Bellary observed : “I beg 
everybody to road my remarks in the newspaper and try to realise how little and 
petty our differences are as compared with the great things we have yet to do 
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to prevent the Axis domination of the world. We have got to think big and 
act quick.” 

17tb. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the OongresB President, in the course of an 
interview to the United Press in New Delhi, observed : ‘The Oongress would 
not be satisfied with anything but the immediate declaration of independence 
and the transfer of full power to the hands of Indians.** 

Dr. Raiendra Prasad, in an interview at Jubbalpore, said : “The demand for 
the British withdrawal is not actuated by a desire to embarrass, but the motive 
behind is to enable India to defend herself and to help the Allies in winning 
the war by bringing India’s wholehearted support to the Allied cause.” 

18lh. Rao Bahadur N Sivaraj M.L.A.. (Central) in the course of his presidential 
address at the All-India Depressed Classes Conference at Nagpur, said : “We 
know and feel that unless the Allies succeed in defeating the Axis, India has 
no chance of becoming a free country. If we now help the Allies in winning 
the war, I assure you that a settlement of our problem will go before the 
tribunal of the United Nations and will receive consideration which has not been 
hitherto bestowed on it by the British Government. We all wish an Allied 
victory.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, presiding over the Brihad Gujarat Hindu Yuvak Parishad 
Ahmedabad, declared : “The Hindu Mahasabha has never been, nor does it 
ever intend to be, a purely communal organization.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Meerut, declared : 
“The only course open to the country is to fight British Imperialism in order 
to increase India’s power of resistance to Fascist aggression.” 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, addressing a joint session of the Travancore 
Legislature at Trivandrum, said : “I have perused and re-perused the resolutions 
arrived at. Wardha, under the inspiration and stimulus of that very great 
man Mahatma Gandhi. I do not think I can say anything else than this, 
that I have failed to follow or understand those resolutions.” 

At Gujranwala, apprehending a breach of the peace, the police ordered the 
dispersal of a Conference arranged by Babu Kharak Singh to condemn the 
management and the Bikander-Baldev Pact. 

19th. Mahatma Gandhi, answering the question “If Harijan is suppressed”, wrote : 
“I would ask inquirers not to be agitated if Harijan is suppressed. The paper 
may be suppressed. The Manager has been instructed to stop the paper 
immediately orders are served on him. It is part of the movement to publish 
Harijan in defiance of orders. But though Harijan may be suppressed, its 
message cannot be so long as I live. Indeed the spirit will survive the 
dissolution of the body and somehow speak through the millions.” 

Sardar Patel addressed a meeting of local Congress WorWs in Bombay 
and explained the implications of the resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee. He urged Congressmen to be prepared for all eventualities and 
to follow the instruction of Mahatma Gandhi scrupulously. They should feel 
and act as freemen. Sardar Patel also briefly spoke on the proposed Civil 
Disobedience movement. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan said at Peshwar : “The Congress resolution is 
clear. The British will be strengthening their position by acting on our advice. 
With an independent India, fighting whole-heartedly as an ally of the United 
Nations, the chances of effectively resisting and overpowering the Japanese 
will considerably increase.^ 

Sir Bertram Stevens, who was Australian representative on the Eastern 
Group Supply Council in New Delhi said in a speech at Sydney : “If Japan is 
defeated, a new Order in Asia is inevitable. The East will never return to 
to its old quiescent subservient state. We must think of the Chinese, Indians, 
Malayans, and Javanese as friends of equal status. European prestige in the 
form in which it used to exist has been shattered.” 

20th. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar took over charge of the Labour portfolio in the Viceroy’s 
Executive council. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, presiding over the Lyallpur 
District National War Front Conference held; at Dasua, said : ‘Tf the British 
quit India, chaos will follow and ordered Government will not be possible.” 

Mr. J. C. Setalvad, President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, speaking at a 
luncheon in Bombay, given by the Chamber in honour of Sir A. Ramaswamy 
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Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the Gorernment of India, observed : ^‘There was 
general expectation that the industrialisatioc of the country would go on 
apace as a result of the war. Unfortunately, it has not been so, as the Govern- 
ment constituted as they are, have not considered it as their prime and 
fundamental duty to help forward the development of vital Indian industries 
and the business community feels that this is due partially if not wholly 
to the anxiety of the Government to maintain intact the foreign vested 
interests here.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in an interview in New 
Delhi, answered the question, *'Whether there was any basis for the impression 
prevailing in certain quarters after the statements made by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Nehru that there was hardly any room left for any negotiation with 
the Congress.” ‘If,” said the Maulana, *'this refers to India’s right to Independence, 
it is certainly not a matter for negotiation. It is a fundamental principle which 
must be recognized by the United Nations. But if the question refers to 
arrangements for the duration of the war, there is a clear procedure envisaged 
in the resolution of the Working Committee itself, and there is no reason to 
suggest that there is no room for negotiation. It is quite obvious to my mind 
that matters of this nature can only be settled by negotiations.” 

Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Working President, Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, com- 
menting on the Wardha resolution of the Congress Working Committee in a 
press interview at Patna, said : ‘‘As practical men, our appeal is “Quit non- 
violence, and take to disciplined militarisation” which will make India free 
and keep her independence safe against all wicked aggressors and enemies 
of human freedom.” 

21st. The labour newspaper, Daily Herald, in a leading article, addressed to the 
Indian National Congress party, said inter alia: “If you persist in demands 
which are at this moment impossible to grant, you will cripple your cause 
and humble the influence of us who are your proud and faithful advocates. 
You will do worse, you will convey to the world the impression that India’s 
leaders are incapable of distinguishing between the ideal of the United Nations 
and the petty standards of nationalism : that you rate political strategy higher 
than the prospect of liberty, equality and fraternity with the progressive peoples 
of the eaith.” 

The Committee of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce discussed 
matters relating to customs throwing open smaller posts for traffic, and the 
working of trade marks and insurance regulations, with Mr. Slade, i.c.s., 
Member Central Board of Revenue, in charge of customs when he visited 
the Chamber in Madras, 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, dealt with the situation in 
India at a private Parliamentary meeting of Members of Parliament at the 
House of Commons, and discussed in detail the position created by the 
Congress Party’s resolutions and Mahatma Gandhi’s possible campaign of 
Non -cooperation with the object of obtaining Indian Independence. 

22nd. The Governor of Bengal, under the Defence of India Rules, cancelled the 
orders of the Government of Bengal passed early in 1940 on all printers, 
publishers and editors in the province of Bengal, prohibiting the printing or 
publishing of and the use of any press for the printing of the periodicals 
entitled National Front and New Age or any successor of these periodicals. 

The National Executive Committee of the British Labour Party adopted a 
resolution containing an appeal to the Indian peoples to try and reach a 
settlement with the British Government. 

Mr. S. Batyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, in the course of a statement on the London Daily HeraWa editorial 
on the Congress attitude, said : "We do not want to stand aside. We want to 
fight the enemy but we want the confidence that British Labour has, that 
victory in this war will mean among other things, complete freedom.” 

23rd. The Government of India and the Provincial Governments released from 
detention or restriction a number of individuals associated with the Communist 
Party who desired to assist in the war effort. 

Bj. Batish Chandra Das Gupta, founder of the Shad! Pratisthan and a 
member of the Gandhi Beva Bangha was arrested at Feni (Noakhali) under the 
Defence pf India Rules. 

9 
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H. E. the Governor of Madras, under the Defence of India Buies, promulgated 
the Madras Sugar Dealers Licensing Order which prohibited the carrying on of 
business in sugar except under and in accordance with a license issued by the 
Oommissioner of Civil Supplies. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview at Bhopal said : *'The recent resolution of 
the Congress Working Committee and the pronouncements of Mr. Gandhi and 
other Congress leaders have created a most dangerous and most serious situation 
in the country and it seems to me that the All-India Muslim League must 
consider, as soon as possible, the developments that have taken place. I therefore 
propose to call a meeting of the Working Committee at an early date.*' 

24th. Mr. M. N. Roy sent a cable to the Daily Herald, London, stating : “The 
latest Congress resolution is the logical outcome of nationalism. Therefore, 
abandon the hope of the Congress changing its attitude. Congress is not India. 
Anti-Fascists who are eager to defend India as a sector of the international 
people’s front claim the support of British democracy. There should be no more 
delay in reinforcing their hands with power and responsibility offered to 
Congress leaders whose unreasonableness and irresponsibility have finally 
shocked you.” 

Sir M. Zafrullah Khan, Agent General for India in China said to the 
pressmen in Chungking : “If the Wardha resolution was accepted, and Britain 
agreed to act according to it, India would be occupied by Japan within a week 
after the British had withdrawn.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi, stated inter alia : “The existing arrangements 
for the production (of salt) are more than sufficient for the annual consumption, 
which is estimated at about 5B0 lakhs of maunds per annum. The total of the 
stocks in India on Jane 15, 1942, was 362 lakhs of maunds, and it is clear, 
therefore, that the stocks are ample for immediate demands.” 

Dr B. S. Moonje, in a statement to the press in New Delhi, said that he and 
Mr. V. G. Deshpande toured Madras Presidency to counteract the Pro-Pakistan 
campaign. Everywhere they were accorded a hearty reception and huge meetings 
were held to protest against the partition scheme. 

25th. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta m.l.a. (Cential), President of the All-India Railway- 
men’s Federation, addressing a ]>ublic meeting in Calcutta, expressed the view 
that everv section of the people of India, except the Indian National Congress, 
was in favour of helping the British in their war effort not because it loved the 
British, but because it loved its own country. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad observed at Lahore, “If the United Nations are 
prepared to respond to the appeal embodied in the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolutions, then the details can be easily settled by means of negotiation.” 

26th. Mahatma Gandhi, under the caption, “To my critics”, wrote in the Harijan : 
“It is no use damning me as a dictator like Hitler. He does not argue with 
his co-worker, if he may have said to have any. He merely issues order which 
can only be disobeyed on pain of death or worse. I argue with my friends for 
days. My sanction with my friends as well as self-styled enemies has ever been 
reason and love.” 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, ex-Minister and a member of the Congress Working 
Committee, in an interview at Patna, said : “The Congress is always prepared 
for a settlement with the British Government if its essential demands are 
conceded. This point is repeatedly made clear by the President and Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru in their statements.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan entitled “Tol every Japanese”, 
said : “I would ask you to make no mistake about the fact that you will be’ 
sadly disillusioned if you believe that you will receive a willing welcome from 
India. You have been gravely misinformed, as I know you are, that we have 
chosen this particular moment to embarrass the Allies when your attack against 
India is imminent. If wo wanted to turn Britain’s difficulty into our opportunity 
we should have done it as soon as the war broke out nearly three years ago! 
I must confess at the outset that though I have no ill-will against you* 
I intensely dislike your attack upon China.” ’ 

Sardar Prem Singh, a prominent Akali Leader, in a statement to the Press 
front Amritsar said : “The Congress campaign will be fatal to the Sikh cause 
wbioh has just gained a foothold in the politics of the country.” * 

Sir K. V. Readi, Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai University, in a statement 
to the Press in Madras, said : ^'Withdrawal of British power from India before 
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the war ir finally won will be the greatest disaster that can ever befall 
this country.** 

The Puinab Provincial Committee of the Communist Party in a statement 
at Lahore, declared : **Sir Feroz Khan invites us to go out of the Congress 
and the Congress leaders provoke us to do the same, but we shall not leave 
the Congress, as it is our birthright to remain inside our patriotic organisation.*’ 

Sir Stafford Cripps in a broadcast to the United States made an a}>peal to 
the American people for their understanding, help and support in doing 
whatever was necessary to maintain intact the front of the United Nations in 
India and reopen the life line of the Obinese. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel addressing a crowded public meeting at Ahmedabad, 
declared : “Sir Stafford Cripps’ visit disillusioned the Congress and drove 
Mohatma Gandhi to demand the withdrawal of the British power from India.** 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi sent the following message to the Daily Herald : “Amid 
universal bullying, the Daily HeraWs is the unkindest cut. This bullying 
seems inspired for it has no foundation.’' 

The Daily Herald wrote editorially : “Presumably he is hinting that we 
weie asked by the Government to write the article. He is wrong. We are 
inspired only by the belief that we are rightly interpreting the outlook of 
Labour men and women which is our daily task.” 

Mr. C. P. Lawson, M. L. A, (Central) presiding at the annual General 
Meeting of the European Association (Central Administration) in Calcutta, said : 
“The Council of the European Association had accepted the goal of Self-Govern- 
ment for India and were convinced that His Majesty’s Government would do 
everything possible to establish that self-government after the war.” 

The Hon. Dr. B. E, Ambedkar, in the course of a statement to the Press, 
said : “No one can expect consistency from Mr. Gandhi, but every body did and 
had a right to expect a sense of responsibility from him. It is difficult to 
understand why Mr. Gandhi should think it necessary to enter upon so 
hazardous a plan of action at so perilous a time in the history of India.” 

The Dewan President Sir 0. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, making a statement in 
the Sri Mulam Assembly at Trivandrum, observed : “At this juncture when 
everything is, so to say, in a nebulous state and when people’s nerves are 
highly strung, I make an appeal to this house and through this house to the 
people at large, that any agitation should be confined to the solution of 
specific and immediate grievances.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Allahabad, observed : “We do not 
want to be passive spectators of a disaster in India or China that concerns 
us more intimately than it can concern any one else. Therefore, it becomes 
essential to create conditions here and now which will change the character 
of the war, especially in India, and give tremendous additional strength to the 
Allied cause. That can only be done by a complete change in India by 
recognising and giving effect to Independence and then by co-operation as 
Allies between India and the United Nations in the light against aggression. 
It is perfectly clear that a free India will defend itself by armed force and 
every other way possible. But all this is dependent upon the present freedom 
and the vital enthusiasm that this creates among the masses.” 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy, Chairman of the Indian Medical Association, 
addressing the members of the Mysore Univesity Union, advised the boys that 
their chief concern should be the acquisition of knowledge during their 
studentship. When they entered life, after leaving the portals of the colleges, 
Dr. Roy added, the knowledge they had gained must be utilised, in the conduct 
of their lives, in a manner worthy of their noble traditions and worthy 
of a good citizen, 

28th. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel at a Press Conference at Ahmedabad. declared : 
“Anarchy is always preferable to slavery, as there is hope of independence 
arising out of anarchy. The movement will not collapse if the lexers are 
rounded up. The new situation will create new leaders. Peacetime leaders were 
replaced by new leaders in England on the declaration of war. Freedom’s fight 
will never collapse for want of leaders in any country. Experience will make 
the new leader wiser.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in letter to the Times of Lidia, wrote : “I am not 
one of those who have refrained from criticising— at times far too bluntly-— the 
Indian policy of His Majesty’s Government and particularly the mishandling 
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of the situation in India bv Mr. Amery, and yet, I feel very strongly that 
nothing can be more dangerous in its implications or consequences than the 
Wardha proposals, particularly at a juncture like this/’ 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru. President of the Servants of India Society, 
addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, sounded a warning that the launching 
of a mass civil disobedience movement would be detrimental to the best interests 
of the country. 

Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, Congress President, in a statement made at a 
Press Conference in New-Delhi, referred to the various criticisms, both in 
Britain and America, of the Congress Working Committee’s resolution, 
particularly the broadcast of Sir Stafford Cripps to the United States, and 
appealed to the United Nations to intervene on behalf of India. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, in delivering the inaugural address to the National College 
at Nagpur said that the best solution of the deadlock was that all parties 
should meet and evolve a formula for presentation to the British Government. 
He added that neither Mr. Jinn ah’s demand for Pakistan nor Mahatma 
Gandhi’s slogan, “Quit India,” would lead them to their goal. He believed 
that the Cripps’ proposals should be accepted notwithstanding the fact that 
they were not perfect. But those proposals gave all parties the opportunity 
of coming together and evolving a line of action for Government. 

A Press note from Bombay stated that both to ensure more equitable 
distribution of commodities among retailers and to protect the public from over- 
changing, the Government of Bombay decided that those shops which dealt in 
such commodities should be licensed and that retail trade in those commodities 
should be permitted without a license. 

29th. The Hon’ble Mr. R. H. Parker, presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Roads and Transport Development Association in Bombay urged the 
importance of planning in all matter and particularly Road Development. 
He emphasised that Roads should be regardea as capital expenditure, as are 
Railways and Irrigation, and that Roads should be *‘our No. 1 post war job.” 
Dealing with transpost problems, Mr. Parker appealed to lorry owners to fit 
producer gas plants to their vehicles in their own interests as well as in those 
of the country. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Wardha, declared : ”No guarantee to be 
given by anybody is contemplated by the Congress demand, because the 
present recognition of India’s independence is the need of the hour not because 
of distrust about the future, but because India as an independent power wants 
to play, if it is at all possible, a decisive part on the side of the Allies”. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing a meeting of students at Ahmedabad, 
declared : ”Mahatma Gandhi’s last struggle will be short and swift, and will 
be finished within a week.” 

80th. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, gave a warning in the House 
of Commons that .the Government of India would not flinch from taking every 
possible step to meet a^ situation that might arise out of Congress action. 
The demand of the Congress for British withdrawal would, if conceded, 
completely disrupt the Governmental machinery in one of the most vital 
theatres of the war at a time when every energy was needed for the struggle 
against the common enemy. It was the earnest hope of the British 
Government that the people of India would not countenance a movement 
fought with such disastrous consequences for the Allied cause but on 
the contrary, throw their all into the struggle against the Axis. 
The British Government, Mr. Amery concluded, was unable to initiate further 
discussions on India. Nevertheless, it stood firmly by the broad intentions 
of the Cripps’ offer irrespective of the immediate conduct of the Congress Party. 

The Indian Central Jute Committee’s Bulletin stated that exports of raw jute 
from India from July, 1941 to February 1942 came to 205,000 tone as against 
142,000 tons and 387,500 tons during the corresponding period of the 1940-41 
and 1939-40 seasons respectively. 

81 st., Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, intended to resign 
hie office owing to reasons of health and in order to enable some other leader 
of the Mahasabha to carry on the work of the organisation more energetically. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement to the foreign Press, said : **The latest 
decision of the Congress Working Committee on July 14, 1942, resolving to 
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laoDch a mass movement if the British do not withdraw immediately from India is 
the culminating point in the policy and programme of Mr. Qandhi and his 
Hindu Congress of blackmailing the Britisn and coercing them to concede a 
system of Government and transfer power to that Government which would 
establish a Hindu Raj immediately under the aegis of the British bayonet, 
thereby throwing the Muslims and other minorities and interests at the mercy 
of the Congress Raj*’. 

Mr. B. A. Brelvi, Editor of the Bombay Chronicle^ presiding over the first 
United ProYinces Press Conference at Lucknow, paid a tribute to the work done 
by the All-India Newspaper Editors’. Conference. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, presiding over the second session of the All-India 
Nationalist League, at Poona, declared : **In my opinion, the visit of Sir 
Stafford Cripps was a calamity for India and the Allied nations. It was the biggest 
diplomatic failure of Britain and it was also a military disaster.” 

Mr. M. N. Roy, in the course of a statement at Dehradun said : ^Mr. Amery’s 
statement in Parliament that the British Government stands firmly by the 
Cripps’ offer is very timely.” 


August 1942 

The attention of the whole country was riveted on the policy 
of the Government in arresting Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and other members of the Congress Working Committee, 

immediately after the passing of the *‘Quit India’* resolution by the 
All-India Congress Committee in Bombay. 

The Governor-General in Council passed a resolution to the effect 
that it was incompatible with their responsibilities, that a demand 
should be discussed, the acceptance of which would plunge India 
into confusion and anarchy. 

The Tilak Day” was celebrated at Poona, Allahabad anJ other 
places to do honour to the memory of Lokmanya Tilak on the 1st August. 

The death anniversary of Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjee, the 
father of Indian nationalism” was observed in Calcutta, on the 

6th August. 

Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on the Government’s decision to 
publish a certain document seized by the Police during their raid 

on the A. I. C. C. office at Allahabad, said; "Their action becomes 

more reprehensible, when they make, what I consider to be. illegiti- 
mate use of the document seized. They might have had the courtesy 
of referring the document to the A. I. C. C. and heard what the Committee 
had to say before making public use thereof.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in a statement, expressed the view ; "Self-govern- 
ment for India is assured as soon as hostilities are over and it becomes 
possible to replan the life of India on a new basis.” 

Mahatma Gandhi,^ in a message to the Chinese people, said : "Let 

T struggle is as much for her defence as it is for 

India’s liberation.” 

Mr« L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, said in London : "By 
their prompt and resolute action the Government of India have saved 
cause from a grave disaster.” 

Mr. 0. Bajagopalachari, in a statement from Madras, appealed to Mri 
^ solution for the political impasse. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League adopted 
a resolution, m Bombay, on the political situation, indicating the 
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League's attitude to the questions of the formation of a National 
Government and to the Congress movement. 

Dr. B. B Ambedkar, Labour Member of the Government of India, 
said in Delhi : “I want to put the depressed classes on terms of 
equality with the other communities in India. I do not want you 
to remain servile to other communities but I want to place the reins of 
Government in your hands." 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in an address to his countrymen, 
said : ^‘You should not resort to violence and put non-violence to shame. 
When such a thing happens, you may take it that you will not find 
me alive. 

The British Communist Party in a letter to Mr. Churchill, reminded 
the Premier that the Congress resolution declared for armed resistance 
to Axis aggression. 

The India OfSce issued a statement, in which it said that disturbances 
had been limited and sporadic in character and had in no way affected 
India's war effort and there were no indications of any widespread 
mass movement. 

The Government of India decided that the Indian standard Time 
should be advanced by an hour from the midnigl>fc ofthe 31st August, 
lit. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “The chorus of indignation from 
Great Britain and America with which the working committee resolution on 
the contemplated mass action has been greeted, and the veiled or open 
threats which have been hurled at the Congress will not deter the Congress 
from its purpose. Hitherto, it has thriven on opposition and attempts at 
suppression. It will not be otherwise this time.*’ 

The National Council of the Congress of Industrial organizations and 
Maritime Union resolved that both the C.I.O. and the Federation of labour 
should establish working relationship with the All India Trade Union Congress 
and issued a plea for greater freedom for British India. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in celebration of “Tilak 
Day’* at Allahabad, said : Struggle— eternal struggle I That is my reply to Mr. 
Amery and Sir Stafford Gripps,” 

Mr. B. G, Kher, ex-premier of Bombay, expressed the view at Poona, that 
even after twentytwo years of the death of Lokamanya Tilak, his prophetic 
words that self-Government and defence of a country were unseparable and 
complementary to each other rang true and could justify the stand taken by 
the Congress. 

Mr. M, S. Aney, Overseas member of the Viceroy’s Council, speaking at the 22nd. 
anniversary of Lokamanya Tilak at Poona, made an appeal to Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Congress to take up the lead in the critical situation and to convene a 
conference of the leading political parties in the country with a view to 
presenting a united demand. 

2]]d. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “A kind of nervousness creeps over 
me as I think of the Princes of India, although I have the privilege of 
knowing many and some even intimately. My nervousness arises from the 

painful knowledge that they are a creation of the British Rulers The present 

incumbents are sole creation of the Imperial Power.” 

8ir Horn! Modi, President of the Democratic Union said in Bombay : 'T 
appeal to you all to close up your ranks and be prepared to fight Mr. Gandhi's 
call to mass civil disobedience”. 

Sardar Patel addressing a public meeting at Surat declared : ^Let Britain only 
transfer power to Indian hands whether it is to the Moslem League or any 

other party and the Congress is prepared to dissolve itself.” 

Dr. Syama Prasikd Mukerjee, speaking at a meeting in Calcutta, held under 
the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Young Moslem Association, made an 
appeal to the Hindu and Moslem youths of Bengal to try earnestly to bring 
about a better underetandin| between the two communities m the province. 

Sir A. Bamaawami BIuMiar declared at a Press Ctoierenee in Delhi : ’’There 
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18 no questioii o! xny serving under or ts an adviser to the Secretarv o! State for 
India. I will attend all meetings of the British War Cabinet and Pacific War 
Council as a representative of British India appointed by the Government of 
India and not as in 1917, by the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. V. 1>. Savarkar, speaking at a largely attended meeting at Poona, 
said: “If the Congress made an unequivocal declaration, upholding the 
demands of the Hindu Mahasabha, namely, the indivisibility and integrity 
of India as a nation, representation of the various communities in the legislatures 
in proportion to the population, and allocation in respect of the services 
on grounds of merit alone, the Hindu Mahasabha would support the Congress 
in any movement that might be launched for the attainment of the freedom 
of the country.’’ 

8rd. Pandit Ravaneswar Misra, working President of the Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha, addressing a meeting at Monghyr said : *‘We want our 
India to be one and indivisible. We want independence but not anarchy.” 

Mr. M. N. Roy in the course of a message to the Punjab Labour Defence 
Conference at Debra Dun, said: ‘The time has come when we must fight and 
win. If we fail to do so, then nothing can save our country. Let a powerful 
call to the masses of the country be issued by your conference.” 

Mr. P. C. Joshi, the General {Secretary of the Communist Party of India, 
in a statement in Bombay, said : “Every progressive man and woman in Britain 
must realise that the root cause of deadlock in India, which threatens to burst 
up as a non-violent struggle by the Congress leadership, is the refusal of 

the British diehards to recognise Indian independence ana implement it here 
and now in a changed practice. They think the people’s war can be fought 

minus the people ; they do not want Indian national mobilization. 

4th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. R. Jayakar issued separate appeals calling 
on leaders of all parties such as the Congress, the Moslem League and the 

Hindu Mahasabha to move in the matter and call joint All-Parties Conference.— 
Failing such a Conference being called, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
suggested that the Viceroy and the Executive Councillors should take the 

responsibility for calling such a Conference. 

5th. In a press interview, commenting on the Government’s decision to publish 
a certain document seized by the Police during their raid on the A. I. 0. C. 
office of Allahabad on May 26th last, Mahatma Gandhi stated : “1 want to 
make a remark or two about the manner in which the Government have got 
this document. I think that the procedure thus adopted of searching the 
A. I. C. C. office and seizing documents was itself reprehensible. The Congress 

is not an illegal organization Their action becomes more reprehensible when 

they make, what I consider, illegitimate use of the document seized. They 

might have had the courtesy of referring the document to the A. I. C. C. 
and heard what the Committee had to say before making public use thereof. 
Inspite of the efiort of the Home Department to discredit the members of the 
Working Committee, the reading of the notes, un authenticated as they are, 
will not make any difierence, at least in India in the prestige which the 
Congress enjoys. There is nothing in it of which any member has any cause 
to be ashamed.” 

Tlie Raja of Mahmudabad, a member of the Working Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League in ca statement to the Press at Allahabad said : 

The resolution of the Congress Working Committee envisages a Hindu Raj 
of the Savarkarian type and added, we the Mussalmans make an offer 
to Mr. Gandhi. Let us have a laboratory .vherein we could experiment on our 
own lines. The conflict of ideologies is proceeding with slaughter and 
carnage and the end is not in sight. 

Dr. Syed Abdul Latif, in a statement to the Associated Press at Hyderabad, 
criticized Mr. Jinnah’s attitude towards Mahatma Gandhi and called upon 
the Muslim Lea^^ue to co-operate with the Congress and other parties to 
bring about an immediate revision of the Oripps’ proposals such as might 
wean Mahatma Gandhi from his threatened cause. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution in Bombay, restating 
the National Demand in the light of the developments that had taken place 
since the adoption of the Wardba resolution. The resolution met the 
criticisms of Sir StaSbrd Chipps and others levelled against the 

Wardha resolution and laid aown in clear terms that, on the 
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declaration of India’s Independence, a Provincial Government world be formed 
and free India would become an ally of the United Nations. The resolution 
made it clear that the Provincial Government would be a composite one 
representing all important sections of India, charged wii i the definite duty 
of defending India against aggression. The resolution provi Ld for the retention 
of foreign soldiers in India, armed defence by the people as well as resistance 
by non-violent methods. 

Mr. Humayun Kabir, member of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Azad Conference in a .statement in support of Mahatma Gandhi’s demand, 
observed in Calcutta: *The justice of the demand .has won the overwhelming 
support of Muslims as well as Hindus in this vast sub-continent : only those 
who are blinded by self-interest or prejudice can deny that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
call has thrilled the country from end to end and brought new hope and 
courage to millions of despondent hearts.” 

6th. Sir Stafford Cripps, the Lord Privy Seal, in a statement expressed his 
views on the developments which took place in India. He said : *'Self- 
government for India is assured as soon as hostilities are over and it becomes 
possible to re-plan the life of India on a new basis.” He also 

added : ''The Secretary of State for India made a statement last week 

which makes it plain that *His Majesty’s Government stand firmly by 

broad intentions of their offer in the draft declaration which I took with me 
to India, and that they reiterate their resolve to give the fullest opportunity 
for the attainment by India of complete self -Government’. He concluded 
by saying ! '^Concerning the attitude of the British Government there can 
be no doubt”. 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, 
presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
death of Sir Surenara Nath Banerjee, the “father of Indian nationalism”, 
stated : *‘We cannot afiord to remain as idle spectators at this critical hour 

in the history of India. Our appeal must go forth to both parties to cry a 

halt and to consider before a plunge is finally taken whether any settlement 
is possible which will satisfy the legitimate anxiety on the part oi the British 
Government to see to the welfare of India and at the same time fulfil the 
rights and aspirations of the Indian people.” 

Sir Azizul Haque, High Commissioner for India in London in an interview 
stated : “I do hope that India as a whole will take a realistic view of the 
present war and of our own problems and that every attempt will be made 
to settle our internal problems in the face of our external dangers. I therefore 
welcome the proposal of a roundtable discussion in India.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview in Bombay, answered a number of questions 
on the new resolution of the Congress Working Committee. 

In the Cochin Legislative Council, several important questions connected 
with the administration of the Education Department were discussed. 

7th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a message to the Chinese people, said : “Let China 
know that this struggle is as much for her defence as it is for India’s liberation, 
for, in that liberation is involved her ability to give effective assistance 
whether to China or to Russia or even to Great Britain or America”. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President in a letter to Dr. Abdul 
Latif of Hyderabad, declared that no restriction in the deliberations of the 

representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League, if they met, was 
envisaged. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, in his first speech as Labour Member, opening the 
two-day session of the 4th Labour Conference in New Delhi, defined the 

main objects of the Conference as the promotion of uniformity in labour 
legislation, the laying down of a procedure for the settlement of industrial 
disputes and the discussion of all matters of All-India importance as beWeen 
employer and employee. 

'Ihe first sitting of the All-India Congress Committee commenced in Bombay. 
The proceedings began with the singing of the Bande Mataram by Desh Bevikas. 
The Congress Working Committee authorised the Congress President to write 
letters to President Roosevelt, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and the Russian 

Ambassador in London. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, issued a 
statement from Bombay, saying : The recent Congress Resmution of its 
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Working Committee, although couched in different phrases is substantially 
the same as the one which was passed in September, 1939. In the resolution 
that was passed in September 1939, the demand was for a declaration of 
immediate independence and freedom of India with a Provisional National 
Government transferring all power of the Government of India, and secondly, 
the right of the people to frame their own constitution through the Constituent 
Assembly to be elected by means of adult franchise. The only difference, 
therefore, between the two resolutions, is that in the first resolution what 
was implied by the declaration that was sought is now covert under a 
different language by the adoption of the slogan “Quit India*’. Muslim 
India, as 1 have repeatedly said, stands for complete independence 
of all the peoples of India. But we turned down the proposal of the Congress 
because the demand for a National Government to be set up immediately 
would have meant Hindu Raj or Hindu majority Government”. 

8th. The All-India Congress Committee passed the resolution as recommended 
by the Congress Working Committee, by a large majority, only 13 members 
voted against it. All the amendments to the resolution were either with- 
drawn or defeated by overwhelming majority. The meeting was addressed, 
amongst others, by Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, & Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of his speech, clarified certain 
doubts the members entertained regarding the details of the Congress programme 
in the event of there being no settlement with the British Government and the 
beginning of mass struggle. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in a statement in the 
All-India Congress Committee, before putting the Working Committee’s 
resolution to vote, said that the Congress had been trying about 
unity, but every time an effort was made the door was closed from the 
other side. If the Muslim League was willing to negotiate he would persuade 
the Congress within twenty four hours to start negotiations. But everytime 
he had attem])ted a settlement, the door was closed and barred. 

A resolution passed by the Governor-General-in- Council stated that the 
Government would regard it as wholly incompatible with their responsibilities 
that a demand should be discussed, the acceptance of which would plunge 
India into confusion and anarchy internally and would paralyse her effort 
in the common cause of human freedom. 

Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sadar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Pandit Jaw'harlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and the members of the Congress 
Working Committee, the President and the Secretary of the Provincial Congress 
Committee and twenty of the Congressmen were arrested in Bombay and taken 
by special train to Poona. Dr. Kajendra Prasad was arrested at Patna. 

Mr M. A. Jinnah, in a press statement in Bombay, said : “I deeply regret 
that the Congress has finally declared war and has launched a most dangerous 
mass movement in spite of numerous warnings and advice from various 
individuals, parties and organizations in this country. 

The A. I. 0, 0. ollicc was locked up by the local police at Allahabad. 

Mr. C. B. Gupta, m.l.a., President. Lucknow City Congress Committee and 
Mr, A. K. Roy, member of the Forward Bloc, were arrested at Aminabad. 

9th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery said in London : "By 
their prompt and resolute action the Government of India have saved India and 
the Allied Cause from a grave disaster. There may yet be a certain measure of 
trouble. It is too early to speak with any assurance but 1 believe there will be 
no trouble that cannot be dealt with by the Government of India through the 
police and courts.” 

10th. The Madras Government, by a notification published in a Fort St. George 
Gazette Extraordinary, declared as an unlawful Association under Sec. 16 of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1908 the All India Congress Working 
Committee. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti in an interview in Bombay observed : "The Congress 
President was arrested before he could write to President Roosevelt, Marshal 
Chiang Kai-Shek and the Russian Ambassador, M. Maisky ; the United Nations 
should nevertheless take it that he has written the letter.” 

Mr. L. S. Amery, in a broadcast message to America, said : **What India 
is up against is nothing less than a deliberate campaign to sabotage her war 

3 
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eifort and the war effort of all Indians, British, Americans or Chinese who are 
in Indian soil and with the wholehearted support of the Government of 
India and of the loyal and responsible elements who form the vast majority 
of the people of India are today engaged in the struggle for human freedom. 
You need not fear that India is not fully capable of handling this trouble by 
herself. The campaign will fail — it must fail, if our common cause is not 
to suffer irretrievable damage. But the misguided action of the Congress 
leader will not affect one way or the other the broad purpose alike of the 
British Government and of the Government of India that when victory is 
won, India shall without delay have the fullest opi>ortunity to attain to 
complete control of her own destiny among the free nations of the British 
Commonwealth and of the world within a constitutional framework of her 
own devising. That is our pledge to India and to tlic livoild. By that pedge 
we stand.’* 

11th. The working committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha at a 
meeting in Calcutta, adojited a resolution placing on lecord its “protest 
against the policy of repression which has been lauiu'hed by the Government 
of India in this crisis without exploring the possibilities of an honourable 
settlement between India and Kngland although Mahatma Gandhi was 
anxious to approach the Viceroy and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Boosevelt for 
this purpose before starting any movement” — Sir Man matha Nath Mookerjee 
presided. 

12tb. The Times in a leading article on India, said : ‘‘J^epression unaccompanied 
by any constructive policy is likely to piove as vain and ineffective in war 
as in peace — and far more dangerous”. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti was arrested at Arkonain Junction. 

Mr. Tsiang Fe, the Director of the Chinese Political Depaitment, speaking of the 
attitude of the Chinese Government to the Indian situation, made a suggestion that 
a Pacific Charter giving assurances about the future of India, Cdiina, Burma and 
Korea might prove helpful. He said : ‘"The Chinese Government is a fiiend and 
ally of Britain, while the Chinese people have the warmest friendship for 
the Indian people. Kven at this late hour, I hojie some method will be found 
to improve the situation in India. If there is anything China can do, she 
will be glad to do it”. 

Sir James Taylor, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, addresing the 
eighth annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Bank in Madras 
said : “The war has entered on a new and crucial phase with the entry of 
the United states and Japan and the developments following the outbreak 
of hostilities in the Pacific in December last have brought the enemy to the 
borders of India. The all important problem before the country dining the 
year has, therefore, been how to increase the tempo of her wai effort to the 
maximum, while still providing her civil population with essential goods and 
services.” 

The India Office issued a statement based on the official reports from India. 
It said that disturbances had been sporadic and limited in character and had 
in no way affected India’s war effort and there were no indications of any 
widespread mass movement. 

A cable was received by Mr. Harry Pollitt for the Communist Party of 
Great Britain from the Secretary of the Communist Party of India, Mr. joshi 
in these words : 

“The newly legalized Communist Party of India, greets its British Comrades. 
In this grave hour in the life of freedom-loving humanity our policy is for 
Indian national unity for national resistance to Fascism and for a national 
Government for India. Our fellow patriots have been provoked to their present 
suicidal course by the imperialist rulers.” 

13th. The British Labour Party’s statement on the Indian situation was jointly 
issued by the Labour Party and Trades Union Congress. It stated among other 
things “In the light of Labour’s declarations of policy in favour of Indian 
self-government, the recent Cripps’ discussions and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of Indian parties and leaders and the grave perils which now threaten 
India as the result of Japanese aggression in Asia and throughout the Pacific, 

we feel it necessary to make an earnest appeal to the Indian peoples The 

Labour Movement believes that the establishment of a free India in the 
post-war world is secure and is not endangered by any possibility of evasion 
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or procrastination by the British Government, The world knows that there is new 
agreement on the principle of Indian freedom. 

Mrs. Vijaya liSxmi Pandit was arrested at Allahabad under the Defence 
of India Rules, 

The State Department at Washington said that the American armed forces 
in India were there solely to prosecute the war against the Axis and had 
been warned to avoid taking any part in internal troubles. The presence 
of American forces in India was primarily to aid China. In the event of 
disturbances where they were stationed, they were authorised to resort to 
defensive measures only, should there our personal safety or that of other 
American citizens be endangered. 

14th. Mr. T. R. V. Sastri, ex-president of the National Liberal Federation, in a 
statement in Madras, said : ^A solution must be found, and must be found 
without much delay, for the situation that has come about in India.” 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Shadilal, former Chief Justice of the Lahore High Court 
and Privy Councillor in the course of a statement in Bombay, said : ^^Mahatma 
Gandhi and other members of the All-India Congress Working Committee 
have been arrested. This was not entirely unexpected, though it was thought 

that the Government of India would be wise m not taking such a step 

“There can be no doubt that Indians, high or low, realise the racial 
distinction between Eurov^eans and Indians and feel that the Indians are 
treated as inferior persons. The Government have not so far taken steps 
to remove this grievance.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, being informed of the 
Indian developments and the arrest of Congress leadeis, said at Cairo : “I 
deeply regret that the All-India Congress Committee lacked courage to 
tuin down the Working Committee’s resolution. The enormity of the Congress 
mistake is even more conspicuous here where thousands of our brave country- 
men are risking their lives for the safety, honour and freedom of their 
country.” 

15th. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in a statement from Madras, ap])ealed to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah to find a solution for the political impasse. Mi. Rajagopalachari 
observed : “To err is human and there can be no difficulty in finding out the 
faults of others or in condemning them in strong terms. It is much more 
difiicult to find a way to compose differences, but tlierein alone lies hope for 

this countiy It is not only the Congress but Muslims too that continue in 

humiliation and danger. The Congress is m piison, with a feeling perhaps 
that it has done all it could. But the responsibility of the League, which 
is not in prison, is tor that reason, all the greater.” 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, Mahatma Gandhi’s Secretary died of heait attack at 

Poona. 

The executive Committee of the Oudh Provincial Hindu Sabha met at 
Lucknow, under the presidentship of Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth, m.l.A. 
and adopted a lesolution “earnestly requesting Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, to withdraw his resignation in view of 
critical situation, and to continue to guide the nation.’^ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a statement issued from Bombay, said : “I have 
very carefully considered in the light of the past few days’ happenings whether 

it will serve any useful purpose at this stage for any one not belonging to 

the two big political parties to act as an intermediary between them and the 
Government. I am not hopeful of a step like this leading to any fruitful 

results. No intermediary can succeed unless he has the authority to speak on 
behalf of the Government.” 

16th. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League met in Bombay 
at Mr. Jinnah ’s residence and adjourned after 2J hours’ discussioii-^The Committee 
was summoned for the purpose of considering the political situation in the 
country. 

At an urgent meeting of the Andhra Mahasabha Working Committee, held 
at Bombay, under the presidentship of Maharajkumar Sir Vijaya of Vizianagram, 
the following resolution was passed : “This Mahasabha views with deep concern 
the sad state of things that exist owing to the unwarranted and extreme 
repressive policy ijursued by the Central Government and deplores that, whilst 
a majority of Indians are running the day-to-day administration of the country 
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it should be possible for the bureaucracy to resort to such tactics which indeed 
are a negation of the much advertised democracy.” 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Labour Leader, in a broadcast to North America 
from London, said: ‘‘It is painful for me to say it, but Mahatma Gandhi 
appears to be utterly oblivious of the urgency and gravity of the world 
situation. With great respect to him, I must say that he has shirked 
major issues.” 

U’he Muslim daily ^'Morning News'^ in an editorial under the heading, “The 
Task ahead”, observed : “We are satisfied that if the Congress had taken 
Muslims with it in the struggle it would have silenced visionary critics and 
interested opponents and brought not only the Privy Seal back to India but 
the Secretary of State and the Prime Minister to come to a settlement, not 
only on the altruistic grounds of democracy and liberty alone but to strengthen, 
fortify and harden the Indian wedge, which is likely to break to pieces the 

S 3 of the Trans-Continental Berlin -Tokyo princer gradually tightening 
it.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a special interview in Bombay, stated : “The Muslim 
League would join a provisional war-time Government if it had equal voice 
with Hindus and assurance of Pakistan after the war. It would also consider 
any suggestion for a solution from any authoritative source.” 

17th. Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for Labour, in the Madras Congress Ministry, 
and President of the All-India Trade Union Congress was arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. 

A Nagpur Communique said : “The Provincial Government has imposed 
a fine of Rs 30,000 on Ramtek area in Nagpur District, where on August 
13, tahsil and police station and other government buildings were burnt 
down by a mob of about 5,000 persons. The fine will be collected forthwith.” 

It added : “The Provincial Government is also considering the imposition 
of a fine on the town of Umred, also in Nagpur District and the village of 
Chimur in the adjoining district of Chanda.” 

More than 2,000 Transvaal Indians, at a meeting at Johannesburg, passed 
a resolution against the arrest of Indian leaders and calling upon the United 
Nations to urge the British Government to release the men and allow immedi- 
ately the formation of a free National Provincial Government of India as 
demanded by the Indian Congress. 

The Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha announced from Bombay that the 
Hindu Sal^a members, including Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee, requested 
Mr. Y. D. Savarkar to withdraw his resignation of the presidentship of the 
Sabha. — All the Provincial, District and State Hindu Mahasabhas also forwarded 
similar requests. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League issued a statement 
from Bombay : ‘The Working Committee discussed the present political situation 
and the developments which have taken place recently. The Committee appointed 
a sub-committee to draw up resolutions to be placed before the meeting 
on the 18th, for consideration.” 


18th. His Excellency the Chancellor of the Madras University appointed Dr. A 
Lakshinanswami Mudaliar, acting Vice-chancellor, to be the Vice-chancellor 
of the University from August 18. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, in Bombay, had 
for discussion a draft resolution authorizing Mr. Jinnah, if he thought necessary 
to establish contact with Mahatma Gandhi, first to ascertain if the Congress 
was prepared to agree to Pakistan and, secondly, if the Congress was prepared 
to join the Lea^e in forming a national government. 

Mr. A. K.Pazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, sent an ^peal to the Viceroy 
to be forward^ to Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, M. ^alm and Marshal 
Ohiang Kai-phek stressing that “the permanent interests of world peace and 
freedom require an immediate settlement with India.” 


At a public meeting of Indians representing all sections and communities 
m I^ndon, the following resolution was adopted : “Firmly believing that the 
creation of a free democratic order of all peoples of the world is impossible 
without an independent India, we, Indians, assembled at this public meeting 
m London, reaffirm our demand for immediate independence only on the 
recognition of India's independent and sovereign status.” 
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The Governmenfc of Madras in a Press Not^, stated : “The Government of 
Madras are determined to use all the means at their disposal to put a stop to 
the various acts of hooliganism and rioting that have been taking place 
recently. Not only has extensive damage been done to Government buildings, 
to the Telegraph, Telephone services and to the Railways, but the loss by 
private individuals must also be veiy considerable. The Government have 
already called the attention of the District Magistrates to the various powers vested 
in them by recent war-time legislation and have instructed them to make 
the fullest use of these powers.*^ 

Mahatma Gandhi, referring to the Congress stand, in his reply to an English 
friend, wrote : “The movement is designed to help Britain inspite of herself. 
This is a very big, almost arrogant claim. I am not ashamed to advance it 
because it comes from an agonised heart. Time alone will show the truth or 
falsehood of the claim. I have no doubt as to the verdict. For, the testimony 
of the reason may be wrong, but of the heart never.” 

Mr. Cordell Hull told the Press Conference at Washington that the 
Government of the United States were naturally giving keen attention 
to the developments of the Indian situation and would continue to give it all 
attention feasible under the circumstances. 

19th. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League had another 
informal discussion in Bombay on the draft resolution suggesting contacts 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr Jinnah. -After reiterating the League’s 
stand the draft resolution emphasized that the Muslim League was prepared 
to join any party in the country in the formation of provisional national 
Government, provided the party or parties concerned agreed to concede the 
Muslim demand for Pakistan, if in n plebiscite the majority of Muslim voters 
of a particular zone, voted in favour of Pakistan. 

The Central Council of the All-Bengal Muslim Students’ League, which 
concluded its session in Calcutta, passed resolutions expressing confidence 
in Mr. Jinnah's leadership, deploring the agitation indirectly released by 
the Congress and its supporters, and expressing the opinion that the negative 
action by the Government would worsen the situation. 

The Transvaal Muslim League sent the following cable to Mr. Jinnah 
from Johannesburg : “The Executive Committee of the Transvaal Muslim 
League resolve that they whole-heartedly, unflinchingly and unanimously 
support the stand taken by the All-India Muslim League and the principles 
enunciated by it under the eminent leadership of the Quide-Azam, Jinnah, 
and pray that Pakistan will be an accomplished fact during their lifetime.” 

20th. His Excellency the Governor-General decided to nominate 8ir Muhammad 
Usman, Bir J P. Brivastava and Sir Jogendra Bingh to the Council of State 
and Sir Edward Benthal, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
to the Legislative Assembly. He also decided to transfer Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon to the Legislative Assembly and to appoint Sir Mabammad Usman to 
be the leader of the Council of State. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League concluded its 
deliberations in Bombay after adopting a resolution on the political situation 
indicating the League’s attitude to the question of the formation of a National 
Government and to the Congress movement. 

In an interview, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the League, said : “I want 
the British Government to make without delay the declaration demanded 
in the resolution, whether anybody wants it or not. On the declaration 
being made, we are ready and willing to consider any proposal from any 
party for the purpose of setting up a provisional Government for the mobilising 
of war effort, for the defence of India and for the prosecution 
of the war. There is no limit to the power that may be transferred to this 
Provisional Government.” 

Proprietors, Editors and Managers of the nationalist newspapers in Calcutta, 
who decided to suspend publication of their paper from the August 2lBt, 
met at a conference, at the Secretariat, in the room of the Chief Minister, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, on his invitation. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, addressing the fifth batch of 
.“Bevin Boys” (Indian technical trainees), said : “India can only be free if she 
IB efficiently united to be at peace within her borders and sufficiently strong 
to defend these borders against any aggression from without.” 
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2lBt Sir C* P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Member for Information and Broadcasting, 
Viceroy’s Council, resigned and his resignation was accepted by the Viceroy. 

The Navaiivan Press, where Mahatma Gandhi’s Hanjan^ and allied weeklies 
were printed, was sealed, and. after a search, old copies of all the weeklies 
were seized by the police at Allahabad. 

The Leader in an editorial comment on the latest resolution of the Muslim 
League, said : '‘We deeply regret that Mr. Jinnah has failed this country 
and not seized the opportunity which the situation offered him of bringing 
peace to it.” 

Dr. G. B. Arundale, President of Theosophical Society, in a statement in 
Madras, observed commenting "on the narrow and disruptive outlook of 
the All-India Muslim League which is no more really representative of the 
Muslims than the Congress is of India.” 

22Dd. Dr. Syed Abdul Latif, commenting on the latest resolution of the Muslim 
League, said from Hyderabad'(Dn) : ''Every sincere well-wisher of the Muslim League 
will deeply regret the resolution adopted by its Working Committee in Bombay. 
With the Congress off the scene the responsibility for leading the country had 
devolved on the League, the next largest party in the land. The task before that 
body was to generate an atmosphere conducive to an honourable compromise 
between the Congress and the League on the one hand and between these two 
and the British Government on the other.” 

A press note issued by the Information Officer, Baroda State, mentioned 
that on the morning of August 18, the Working Committee of the Baroda 
State Praja Man dal issued a resolution declaring their intention to obstruct 
all war efforts in the State. The Government therefore issued a notification 
declaring the Praja Mandal an illegal organisation.— Eight of their leaders were 
detained. 

Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, who presided at a conference of proprietors, 
editors and managers of Calcutta newspapers, sent a message to Mr. K. 
Srinivashan, President of the All India Editors’ Conference, New Delhi, 
urging withdrawal of new Regulation restricting the freedom of the Press. 

The Executive Committee of the Journalists’ Association of India (Bombay) 
passed the following resolution : “The Executive Committee of the Journalists’ 
Association of India strongly disapproves of the restrictions recently placed on 
the Press. In view of the Defence of India Rules which are already onerous 
enough, these fresh restrictions are an unnecessary and unwarranted interference 
with the due discharge by the Press of its duty to the people and the State 
and some of them constitute an indefensible violation of universally recognised 
and fundamental principles of the journalistic profession.” 

28rd. Mr. Walter Nash, New Zealand Minister to the United States, on his return 
from his visit to Britain, reiterated the demand for the creation of a supreme 
War Council of the United States, Britain, China, Russia and India 'if and 
when Indians understand the situation.” He said that regardless of India’s 
future position in relation to the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations, Indians 
should be represented on the Allied Supreme Council "because they comprise 
the major bloc of peoples,” 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, I^abour Member of the Government of India, speaking 
at a reception given in his honour by the Depressed Classes Welfare Association, 
Delhi, said : "1 want to put the depressed classes on terms of equality with 
the other communities in India, I want to place the reins of Government in your 
hands. You should share in the political power of the country, on terms of 
equality with the Mussalmans.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement from Benares, under the 
caption "To my countrymen,’' said : "You should not resort to violence and 
put non-violence to shame. When such a thing happens, you may take it that you 
will not find me alive.” He added : "Some of us are trying our best to 
persuade Mahatma Gandhi not to undertake a fast unto death. By avoiding 
and discouraging acts of violence, you will be helping to save the life of 
Mahatma Gandhi.” 

The United Press learnt that Sir Muhammad Saadulla was commissioned 
by H. E. the Governor of Assam to form a Ministry, following the Viceroy’s 
concurrence to the revocation of the Proclamation under Bec-93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 

The United Press further learnt that Sir Muhammad recommended the 
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following persons for inclusion in his Cabinet. Maulavi Munawar Ali, Mr. 

Hirendra Chandra Chakravarty, Mr. Abdul Matin Ohowdhury, Khan Bahadur S. 
Rahman, Khan Sahib Mudabbir Hossain Chaiidhuri, Mr. Rupnath Brahnoa, 
Mr. Mohendra Nath Saikiya, Miss Dunn, and Mr. Naba Kumar Datta. 

At the annual general meeting of the Bombay Provincial Trade Union 

Congress, under the presidentship of Mr. S. C. Joshi, m. l. c. (Bombay), 

a resolution criticizing the policy of the Government in regard to the Congress 
was adopted. 

At a meeting of the Poona Journalists’ Association, held at Poona, a resolution 
expressing its profound regret that the Government of India should have 
thought ht to impose further restrictions on the Press in India by their 
order of August 10, over and above the comprehensive ones in the Defence 

of India Rules and recording its emphatic protest against such restrictions 
and urging the Government to withdraw the order forthwith, was passed. — 
Mr. J. S. Karan dikar presided : 

Syed Rauf 8hah, President of the 0. P. and Berar Provincial Muslim 
League, in an interview, stated in Bombay that the League Executive had 
fulfilled its duty to the country and the Muslim community by passing the 
resolution sponsored by Mr. Jinnah. 

The Bombay resolution of the Working Committee of the Muslim League 
was welcomed by the Bengal Muslim League Parliamentary Party, when it 
met at the residence of its leader. Sir K. Nazimuddin in Calcutta. 

24lh. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands, Government 
of India, in his speech in New-Delhi, opening the Central Food Advisory 
Council, said : “From the fund created by the levy of an additional duty on 
impoits of raw cotton, the Government of India had made grants to four 
Provinces and three States in respect of lands diverted from cotton to food 
or fodder crops.” He added that all applications for grants would receive 
favourable consideration up to the extent of funds available. 

A manifesto issued over the signatuies of prominent citizens of Nagpur, 
including Mr. P. K. Rao, Member, Servants of India Society, Mr. M. Y. 
Sheriflf, ex-Miuister and Mr. G. V. Deshraukh, said : “We fully support the 
Congress demand for immediate transfer of political power from Britain to 
India. It represents the demand of almost all progressive political parties 
in India which have a following. The immediate establishment of a National 
Government can alone make the war a people’s war and inspire the people 
with zeal and enthusiasm", for war effort on behalf of the United Nations 
and defeat the reactionary forces of Nazism and Fascism.” 

The Council of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in a resolution, in Calcutta, 
demanded the declaration on behalf of the British Government “of India’s 
free status.” The Council thought that such a declaration “is essential 
for mobilizing the immense man power and resources of India against 
the Axis menace.” 

The British Communist Party in a letter to Mr. Churchill expressing the 
“concern of sections of opinion in this country over the Indian situation,” 
reminded the Premier that the Congress resolution declared for armed resistance 
to Axis aggression. The Congress resolution also threatened civil disobedience. 
“We deplore this threat of civil disobedience,” said the letter, which was 
signed by Mr. Harry Pollitt, Secretary of the British Communist Party, “and 
believe that any such policy, inevitably leading to division and internal struggle 
in the face of Fascist aggression and thus playing into the bands of Fascism, 
would be suicidal from the standpoint of Indian freedom no less than that 
of the world cause of freedom against Fascism.” 

The inauguration of the newly constituted Legislative Council of the State 
of Oooch Behar was held at Lansdowne Hall.— His Highness the Maharaja 
Bhup Bahadur presided. 

25th. H. H. the Maharaja Holkar of Indore, in a statement to the Press in 
Indore, declared: “The isolationism of Indian States is now a thing of the 
past, and I earnestly hope that they will associate themselves more directly 
with national aspirations, as their salvation lies in agreeing to enter without 
reservation the future Union of India and in whole-hearted co-operation with 
a National Government when it is set up.” 

Nawabzada Murtuza Ali Khan, in a press statement in Bombay said : 
’’Mr Jinnah is ignoring his own county and looks to Britain for the consummation 
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of Pakistan* If, there is no response to be made by Britain, as she has no 
tirae to side-track her war efforts, what is that the Muslim League and its 
President Mr. M. A. Jinn ah proposes to do 
Sir Feroz Kban Noon, Defence Member, Government of India, in a speech 
delivered at the Students’ Union, Aligarh University, suggested the division 
of India into five Dominions which should send delegates to a Central 
authority to be created to control Defence, customs, Foreign relations and 
currency and should also have the power of secession and subsequent 
reaccession. 

A Press Note issued by the Madras Government stated : ’‘The situation 
throughout the Presidency continues to improve”. 

The Council of the Madras Presidency Iiluslira League adopted a resolution, 
endorsing the resolution of the Working Committee of the League in Bombay. 

26th. Prof. Humayun Kabir, M. L. c., Member of the Standing Committee of the 
All-India Azad Muslim Conference in a statement to the Press in Calcutta 
expressed the view that the resolution of the League Working Committee lead 
nowhere. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, interviewed at Cairo, regarding 
his meeting with Mr. Churchill, said : “It was a happy coincidence that I 
happened to be in Cairo, when Mr. Churchill arrived, which afforded me the 

opportunity of meeting him His visit to the Middle East apart from its 

wider implication in connection with the war effort of the United Nations, was 
a source of encouragement and inspiration to foices in the Middle East”. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, in the course of a statement commenting on the Bombay 
resolution of the Muslim League Working Committee, observed : “The Muslim 
League Working Committee resolution makes it possible for the Viceroy to set 
up a Government which will he able legitimately to claim to represent a 
majority of the Indian people. This possibility has always been there. But a 
false notion of democratic practice prevented its becoming a reality”, 

27th. The Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Hewlett, said at a meeting of the India League 
in London, that the political situation in India had been brought about by 
faults on both sides, “although I do not agree with the policy of my friend 
Mr. Gandhi”. — The meeting was called to urge Government to reopen negotia- 
tions with the Congress. 

A Bengal Government communique stated : “With a view to facilitating the 
movement of food grain over the Railways, the Government of India have issued 
specific instructions to the Geneial Managers of Railways, that up to Saturday 
August 29, 1942, they should concentrate on the movement of foodgrains, sugar 
and salt for internal consumption, by shutting down other kinds of railway 
traffic, if necessary. It it hoped that local merchants and dealers will 
try to take maximum advantage of this concession during this limited period”. 

The question of price eontiol was among the subjects discussed by the Central 
Food Advisory Council. 

The Indian Overseas Department of the Government of India set up a special 
fund known as the Indian Overseas Evacuees Relief Fund. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who returned to Peshawar from his tour of the 
Southern Districts, coufeired with prominent Khudai Khitmatgars at the 
Saradayab Centre. He told the Press that the discussions related to the future 
plan of the Khudai Khitmatgars vis-a-vis the general situation in the country. 

Mr. Indulal Yagnik, President of the All-India Kisan Sabha, in a statement 
to the Press in Bombay, made an appeal to the Government to release Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyat Coomar Tagore, k. c. i. e. a premier nobleman 
of Bengal, died at Benares. 

Sir A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, representative of the Government of India, on 
the British War Cabinet, said at Karachi : “It will be open to me to say 
anything that will further the war efforts”. 

28th. Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar took charge of the Dewanship of Travancore. 

Mr. Abdul Latif Farokhi, ex-m l.a., (cential) and Secretary, the Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, in the couise of a statement regarding the resolution 
of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, said : “it has to 
be regretfully admitted that the policy hitherto pursued by the Congress has 
not given a correct lead to the country in the matter of securing transfer of 
power into Indian hands”. 
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Under the collective fines Ordinsnce, 1942 the Gfovernor of Orissa imposed 
collective fines amounting to Es. 6000/- on twelve villages in Balasore District, 
according to a Gazette Extraordinary. 

The Government also imposed collective fines of Es. 5000/-*on the inhabitants of 
four villages in Cuttack District. Muslim inhabitants of these places were exempted. 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League gave 
direction to the Muslims in the Province to follow the resolution adopted 
by the Working Committee of the All India Muslim League at Bombay in 
all its indications and to guide themselves vis-a-vis the movement initiated by 
the Congress in accoidance with the instructions contained in it. 

A Press Note stated that the Government of India decided to relax with 
effect from September, 1942, their prohibition of the emigrations of unskilled 
labourers to Ceylon so far as it affected labourers in Ceylon. 

The Madras Government decided to introduce a revised scheme of dearness 
allowance to Government servants. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan, Travancore, replying to felicitations on 
bis assumption of office, observed : *'To me it is a matter of intense sorrow 
that on this occasion the greatest and most organised political party in India 
should have chosen what to me appears to be not only a difficult but barren 
path — a path of opposition. 

29th. Mr. Devadas Gandhi, Managing Editor, Mr. Devi Prashad Sharma, 
Printer and Publisher of the Hindustan Times, and Mukut Behari Lai, 
Editor of the Hindi Hindustan, were discharged by the Addl. District 
Magistrate, New Delhi. 

At a meeting of the Proprietors and Editors of the fifteen Indian owned 
newspapers of Calcutta, English and Vernacular, which had suspended 
publication on August 21, as a protest against the restrictions imposed on the 
Press by the Government, it was decided that they would resume their 
publication on the morning of August 31. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha began its session 
with Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in the ohair. 

Srimati Rameshwari Nehru, Vice President of the All India Harijan Sewak 
Sangh and ex-President of the All India Women’s Conference, was arrested at 
Lahore, under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Mr. Syed Mohammed Hussain, Secretary of the Muslim League Party 
in the Council of State and a member of the Council of the All India 
Muslim League, issued the following statement to the Press from Allahabad : 
“The decision reached by the Working Committee of the All India 
Muslim League after four day’s deliberation at Bombay has failed to give any 
lead to the Muslims at a juncture when it was so urgently needed.” 

30th. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier who had a long talk with 
Mr. Churchill in Cairo, said that the British Premier was full of appreciation 
of the magnificent work done by Indian soldiers in the various theatres of 
war. While Mr. Churchill greatly regretted the unfortunate attitude taken by 
the Congress, he had nothing but praise and admiration for the war effort 
of India. Sir Sikander left Mr. Churchill fully satisfied that India would 
get a square deal. 

In the vacancies caused by the resignations of Sir Muhammad Usman, 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and Sir J. P. Srivastava, consequent on their appointment 
as members of the Governor-General's Executive Council, Sir K. V. Reddy, 
Mr. B. P. Masani and Pandit Rajnath Kunzru, respectively, were appointed 
Members of the National Defence Council. 

The Central Government cancelled its order of August 8 so far as it applied 
to editors, printers and publishers in the province of Delhi. The order of 
August 8 prohibited the printing or publishing by any printer, publisher or 
editor of any factual news relating to the mass movement sanctioned by the 
A. I. C. C. or measures taken by the Government against that movement, 
except news derived from official sources or the news agencies or a correspon- 
dent registered with the District Magistrate. 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha, held a discuBsion 
in New Delhi, initiated by Dr. Syama Prasad Mukherjea on the political 
situation, and eventually appointed a Sub-Committee to draft a resolution 
embodying the greatest common measure of agreement revealed in the course 
of the discussion. 

4 
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Mr. Abbas Ali Kamal, Vice-President of the Provincial Muslim League, C. P., 
in the course of an ' interview at Nagpur, said: *‘In the present hour of crisis, 
we in India must close our ranks and reserve all our differences for the 
future. After the present Congress movement started, all the Congress leaders 
are in jail and some one must take the initiative in solving the political deadlock. 
I appeal to Mr. Jinnah, leader of the next biggest political party in the country, 
to encourage selfless leaders like Mr. C. Rajagopalachari to take the initiative 
in bringing about an understanding between the Congress and the Muslim 
League without which the freedom of the country will be greatly jeopardised.” 

Khan Abdul Bamad Khan, President and six other members of the Working 
Committee of the Anjuman-e-Vatan of Baluchistan were anested in Baluchistan 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, which met in New 
Delhi, adopted a resolution which demanded an immediate declaration of 
India’s independent status and immediate negotiations by the British Government 
with principal parties in India in order to solve the political deadlock. 
The resolution further demanded the formation of an Indian National 
Government, wldch, it asserted, would declare its determination to fight the 
common enemy. The Committee asserted that if the British Government did 
not respond to its demand, the Mahasabha would be compelled to revise its 
programme and devise ways and means whereby Britain and her Allies “will 
realise that India, as a self-respecting nation, can no longer be suppressed.” 

In accordance with the decision of the Government of India, the Indian 
Standard Time was advanced by an hour.— (The New Standard Time being 6J 
hours ahead of Greenwich Mean Time, instead of 5} hours as hitherto). 

Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, former Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, in a Press statement at Moradabad, criticized Sir Ferore Khan Noon's 
scheme for dividing India into five dominions. 

Eleven of the fifteen Indian-owned newspapers of Calcutta, which had suspended 
publication on August 21 as a protest against the restriction imposed on the 
Press by the Government, reappeared. 

September 1942 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued a 
statement from Bombay, instructing the Hindu Sabhaites who happened 
to be members of municipalities and local bodies, legislatures or 
committees or those who might be serving the army, navy, air-force 
or working in the amunition factories to stick to their posts and 
continue to perform their regular duties. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay, congratulated 
the Muslims for completely keeping themselves aloof from the mass 
civil disobedience movement launched by the Congress* 

Mr. Churchill made a statement about India, in the House of 
Commons. He said that the course of events in India had been 
improving. The principles of the declarations made by the Government 
which formed the basis of Sir Stafford Cripps’ motion must be taken 
as representing the settled policy of the British Crown and Parliament. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in reply to Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, said in the House of Commons : “Mr. Gandhi 
had made it clear that his action was going to be something more 
serious than any of his previous movements. The Government of India 
took the only action which any responsible government would take 
in the circumstances.” 

A meeting of the Indian Christians, in Calcutta, resolved that 
Britain should recognize and declare the independence of India 
immediately. 

A meeting of Europeans in Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. 
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Arthur Moore, passed a resolution urging the British Government to 
announce its readiness to transfer full power to a National Government 
and provide immediate facilities for its formation. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in reply to questions in New Delhi, declared : 
My fundamental point is that we do not want under the stress of the 
war emergency, to be stampeded into forming a Provisional Government 
which would be of such a character and composition as would pre* 
judge, prejudice or militate against the Moslem demand for Pakistan.” 

Dr. Shayma Prasad Mukherjee, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. N. 0. 
Chatterjee and other members of the Hindu Mahasabha in a statement 
demanded an immediate consultation with Mahatma Gandhi and other 
leaders of the Indian National Congress. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, moving the official motion 
in the Central Legislative Assembly, on the situation in the country, 
declared : “On the basis of all the information at present available, 
we cannot absolve the Congress from responsibility for these very 
grave events.” 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett, M. P., at a meeting of the Commonwealth 
Movement in London said that the new movement proposed the 
reopening of negotiations wkh the Indian Congress for military reasons. 

In the Central Assembly, in reply to Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya’s 

questions about the health of S]. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Home 
Member said that Mr. Bose had been a diabetic patient for some 
time before his arrest and the health of such persons could never 
be satisfactory. 

Lala Hari Ram Seth, in a statement from Lucknow said : “It 
appears that the Government has refused permission to the Mahasabha 
sub-committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders to discuss the political situation in the country. This is 
most unfortunate.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief 

Minister, informed the House that a representation was made to the 
Central Government by him and his colleagues to reconsider their 

decision regarding Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

The Council of State commenced its autumn session. The Central 
Committee of the Communist Party issued a manifesto from Bombay, 
asking the Government to give up its repressive policy, to release 
Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders. 

The Central Legislative Assembly discussed the Muslim League 

resolution on Khaksars and finally passed it without any division. 

A resolution adopted by the All-India Akali Conference expressed 
the view that the Congress demand for an immediate declaration of 
the status of India as an independent sovereign state and the 
formation of provisional National Government should be accepted. — 
Master Tara Singh presided- 

At a meeting in New York, under the auspices of the India 
League of America, it was urged that President Roosevelt and Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek should “recognize the interest of the United Nations 
in the Indian dilemma and use their good offices to ask the British 
Government to open up new conferences." 

1st. Mr. Abdul Latif Farookhi, Secretary, Madras Piesidencj MuBlina League and 

Member of the Council of the All-Jndia Muslim League, in the course of a 
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Btatement in Madras, said : ’’Though the MusliiuB are solidly behind the 
resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League regarding 
the Constitutional deadlock and cannot agree with all that the Hon. Mr. 
Syed Mohamed Hussain, Secretary of the Muslim League Party in the Council 
of State has said in his recent statement criticizing the resolution of the 
Working Committee of the League, there is a general feeling among the Muslims 
Uiat a way should still be found to end the present deplorable state of afTairs. — 
As the situation is daily deteriorating and as the Congress leaders are unable 
to act on account of their being behind prison bars, it will be regarded as an 
act of generosity and not a climb-down on the part of the Qaid-e-Azam if he 
proposes to see Mr. Gandhi for a settlement”. 

Dr. S P. Mukherjee, Working President of the Hindu Mahasabha, at a 
Press Conference in New Delhi, said : **In this supreme crisis in the history 
of India, the Hindu Mahasabha has given a lead for the solution of the Indian 
deadlock, which is not actuated by any party or sectarian consideration. 
’’The main demand of the Hindu Mahasabha is that India cannot be 
governed today by a mere policy of repression ; that the initiative for ending the 
present deadlock should come from the British Government itself ; that the 
deadlock can be ended only if the British Government decides to part with 
power in accordance with a well-adjusted scheme for fighting the common 
enemy ; and that a representative National Government must be established 
without delay, so that the man -power and the vast resources of India can be 
effectiveW organized under its auspices’*. 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Bastri, addressing the Students’ Union of the 
Agricultural College at Coimbatore, refered to two of his disillnsionments. The 
first, he said, came in 1921 after the Versailles Peace Treaty and the second 
came after the second Round Table Conference, which was attended by 
Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of the Congress. 

2nd Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore addressing a Press 
Conference at Trivandrum, said that he regarded the entry of students into the 
agitation that was taking place, the most unfortunate thing that happened in 
Indian history for the last 50 or 60 years. 

The Committee of the All India Muslim Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
at a meeting in Bombay, under the presidency of Sir Sultan Chinoy, passed 
a resolution, stating inter aha : “While realising the necessity of checking 
all irresponsible and subversive activities, the Committee strongly feels 
that public confidence cannot be restored by the adoption or continuance 
of repressive measures, and earnestly urges upon the Government the 
need for a generous gesture by opening negotiations with the main 
political parties in India with a view to ending the present deadlock and 
renewing and strengthening the country’s war effort.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, returned to Lahore from 
his visit to the Middle East. 

8rd. As a first step in their plan to enter into negotiation with the principal 
political parties in the country, the committee of seven members appointed by 
the All India Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee addressed a letter to the 
leaders of various parties, including the Depressed Classes, Moslem League, 
Sikhs and Indian Christians, and sent each of them a copy of the Mahasabha 
resolution passed in Delhi and inviting their support for the demands made 
in it. 

General Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in -Chief, in a broadcast from 
New Delhi, declared. “Taking it all round, we begin the fourth year of this 
war with much better prospects than we did the fourth year of the last war.” 

Mr. Arthur Moore, broadcasting a talk from Calcutta observed: “There is 
only one way of answering and defeating the challenge of Hitler ; and it is by 
super-patriotism ; by realising the brotherhood of man, and claiming the 
earth as our mother country,” 

At the meeting of the Working Commitee of the Provincial Muslim League, 
0. P. and Berar, with Mr. Rauf Shah in the chair, at Nagpur, it was 
unanimously resolved to supi^rt the Bombay resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League Working Committee. 

4th. ^Zam zam,** the leading ' Muslim paper of Lahore, wrote : “We are very 
sorry to note that the Muslim League resolution contains more an indictment 
of the Congress Party, when most of its leaders are in jail, and as such 
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cannot reply to the charges. The resolution says that the League is prepared 
to open negotiations with any party on the basis of equality, provided the 
demand of Pakistan is accepted in advance. We are constrained to say 
that the whole policy of the League is that there should be no settlement 
during the war and the status quo is to be maintained and that is the reason 
why it adopts all sorts of dilatory tactics.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued a statement 
from Bombay. He said : issue this definite instruction to all Hindu 

Sabhaites in particular and all Hindu Sanghatanists in general who happen 
to be members of the municipalities and local bodies, legislatures, or 
Committees or those who may be serving in the army, navy, air force or 
working in ammunition factories or holding any post or position of vantage 
in Government service that they should stick to the posts and continue to 
perform their regular duties in the various capacities.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, addressing a Press Conference at Lahore, 
declared : *'In this tragic hour when the enemy forces are standing on the 
frontiers of India, in a menacing attitude, it is the duty of all patriotic sons 
of India to close their ranks and to stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
struggle for the country’s emancipation.”— Mr. N. 0. Chatterjee and Rai 
Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna were also present at the Conference. 

The Government of Madras issued the following Press Note : “This 
province is short of many essential commodities such as rice, millets, pulses, 
sugar and wheat. If the requirements of this Province are to be adequately 
satisfied, it is essential that the limited transport facilities now available 
in the prevailing war conditions should be put to the maximum possible use.” 

Hakim Abdul Jalil Nadir, President of the Peshawar Congress Committee, 
in a statement at Peshawar, expressed the view that the Congress would have 
no objection to accepting any scheme for the future Government of India, 
provided it had the approval of both the Muslim League and the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

5th. A Conference held by the India League in London, urged the Government 
to negotiate with Indian leaders on the basis of recognition of India’s 
independence and transfer of power to a Provisional Government of National 
Unity, formed by Indians themselves. This would enable India to organise 
herself fully and effectively for her own defence and to become a powerful 
ally of the United Nations. 

A meeting of the General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
was held at Nagpur, with Mr. V. B. Kalappa in the Chair. — The Council 
passed a resolution urging the Government to carry on negotiations with 
the political organizations to secure the early establishment of a National 
Government both at the Centre and in the Povinces, thus enabling free 
India to organise complete and effective defence of the country. 

6th. Mr. Jinnah, in a statement issued from Bombay, congratulated the Muslims 
for completely keeping themselves aloof from the mass civil disobedience 
movement launched by the Congress, and said : “1 wish to impress upon 
Muslims to carry out the Muslim League’s instruction and pursue their 
normal life peacefully, and completely dissociate themselves from the Congress 
move.” 

Sir Nalini Eanjan Chatterjee, former Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court 
died at Panchra in the Birbhum District, Bengal. 

Mr. Clement Attle, Deputy Prime Minister, in a speech at Aberdeen, said : 
“We had made many mistakes in our treatment of the Indian problem, but 
we had given India more than a century of internal peace and good Govern- 
ment and had in the last 25 years made immense progress towards Indian 
Self-Government. Further progress was held back by disagreement among 
Indians and by difficulties of introducing democracy into a country of 300 
million people, “at all stages of civilisation.” 

7th. Mr. N. R. Barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, in his speech 
at the opening of the Sixth Price Control Conference in New Delhi, disciissed 
factors governing the successful administration of Price Control. 

Sir Mahomed Usman, in unveiling the portrait of Mr. G. H. Hodgson, the 
Vice-President of the Anjuman, said in Madras : “The present political deadlock 
in the country cannot be solved unless the importance of the Muslim League 
and the just claims of the Muslim League are recognised”. 
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Mrs. Eamaladevi Chattopadhyaya was arrested at Basavangudi at Bangalore, 
under Bee. 26 of the Defence of India Rules. 

8th. Dr. Bhyama Prosad Mukherjee bad an hour’s interview with His Excellency 
the Viceroy in New Delhi. The discussions, so far as their main heads 
came to public knowledge, ranged over a wide field, and the main features of 
the demands were : 1. India to be declared independent. 2. The British 
Government to initiate negotiation for the formation of an Indian National 
Government to which power should be transferred. 3. The Indian National 
Government to be composite in character, including representatives of 

important parties. 4. Abolition of the India Office as a corollary to such 
transference of power. 5. Provincial Governments to be set up on a similar 
basis. 6 The Indian National Government to declare its resolve to fight the 
Axis power and not to.conclude a separate peace with these Powers. 7. The 
Indian National Government to have a common war policy with the United 
Nations. 8. The Coramander-in-Cbief to continue to have operational control. 
9. The Indian National Government to pursue a policy of militarization and 
industrialization of India. 10. The future Government of India to be 
determined by a constituent assembly to be set up by the National Government. 
Any minorities which so desire will have the right to refer disputed power to 
international arbitration. 

A number of girl students picketing the houses of Members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, were arrested in New Delhi. 

9th. H. H. the Maharaja of Indore, pleading for communal goodwill and 
understanding, in the course of a statement in Bombay, warned that if the 
different groups persisted in their attitude, the result could only be civil war. 
The Maharaja said : *‘I have followed with Tkeen interest the deliberations of 
the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha and the resolutions passed by 
their Working Committees from time to time. These have filled me with 
dismay and grave apprehensions ; if these groups persist in their attitude, they 
are heading for a civil war”. 

10th. Bir K. V. Reddi Naidu, e. g. i. e., Vice'Chancellor of the Annamalai 
University died at Thyagaroyanagar, Madras. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the AlMndia Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement to the Press from Bombay, made an earnest appeal to all patriotic 
parties and all prominent leaders in India to join hands with Dr. Bhyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, Working President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 
Mr. Bavarkar said : “It has ever been the policy of the Hindu Mahasabha to 
bring together all those parties and prominent leaders who stand for a genuinely 
National and democratic Government, irrespective of taste, creed or class and 
get themselves .consolidated on a common platform. It was with this intention 
that the majority of the Hindu Sabha leaders participated, although in their 
individual capacity, in the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference which was expected 
later on to have the way to an All-Parties Conference”. 

A demand that the British Prime Minister should settle the Indian problem 
was made in a joint'. statement issued by the leaders who were engagea in the 
Delhi political talks. The ^peal asked for a declaration of immediate 
transfer of real power to Indian hands postponing all controversial issues. 
Copies of the leaders’ statement were cabled to Mr. Churchill and forwarded to 
the Viceroy. 

Mr. Churchill made a statement in the House of Commons about India. 
He said that the course of events in India had been improving and this on the 
whole was reassuring. The principles of the declaration made by the 
Government which formed the basis of Sir Stafford Cripps’ motion must be 
taken as representing the settled policy of the British Crown and Parliament. 

The Secretary of State of India, Mr. L. B. Amery gave, in the House of 
Commons, an account of ‘ the whipping order” issued in India. Mr. Amery 
said; ”Jn India the penalty of whipping or rather caning-^it is administered 
by a light rattan cane and not by a “cat”— -has long been authorised, as in 

this country, for such crimes as robbery with violence I see no reason to 

interfere with the discretion of the India authorities in this matter.” 

1 1th. The House of Commons held a debate on India. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
leader of the Labour Party, in opening the debate said : “We urge the 
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Government to make it clear that free and friendly discussions will 
be resumed on the abandonment of Civil disobedience.** Replying to 
the debate, Mr. Araery, Secretary of B^ate for India said : **Mr, 

Gandhi had made it clear that his action was going to be something 
more serious than any of bis previous movements. The Government of 
India took the only action which any responsible Government would take in 
the circumstances. Its action had saved India from a great disaster. The 
Congress scheme of sabotage was a carefully planned sc.heme of attack. 
It wanted to paralyse India’s war effort and* make it impossible to defend 
India’*. The Secretary of State reiterated in the Commons that the 

Government would welcome any effort to establish Indian national unity. 

A meeting of the Indian Christians, held in Calcutta, under the presidency 
of Mr. S. 0. Mukherjee, President of the Indian Christian Association, resolved 
that Britain should recognise and declare the independence of India immediately. 

Mr. Samuel Grafton wrote in a New York journal on India : “We are 
talking about freedom, but we should perform some concrete acts like letting 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru out of jail and quit appeasing the Spanish Dictator, 
General Franco.” 

The Raja of Mahmudabad, member of the All-India Muslim League Working 
Committee, addressing a meeting at Peshawar said ; “If Mr. Gandhi wrote 
to Mr. Jinnah conceding to the Musalmans the right to have their own 

independent sovereign States in the areas where they were in a majority, 
the Muslim League would at once join hands with the Congiess in presenting 
a joint demand to the British Government.” 

A statement issued by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Dr. Moonje, Raja 
Maheswar Dayal, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee and Rao Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna, 

Member of the Hindu Mahasabha Special Committee, said : “The statement of 
Mr. Churchill betrays com men table lack of statesmanship and will cause deep 
resentment throughout India. The British Government nas obviously failed 
to appreciate the grave realities of the present situation”. 

A meeting of Europeans in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Mr. Arthur 
Moore, passed a resolution urging the British Government to announce its 
readiness to transfer full power to a National Government and provide 
immediate facilities for its formation. 

Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the Trade Union Congress, speaking on 
India at the T. U. 0. Conference at Blackpool, said that it seemed easy for some 
people to hoodwink themselves and assume a unity that did not exist in India. 
“There is not even trade union unity,” he said. “One federation supports the 
Government and the other denounces it. What about the 40 million 
Muslims ? What about the 70 million untouchables ? These are people who 

needed thinking about. To say that they would be content to have their 

destiny placed in the hands of the Congress is utter nonsense.” 

Mr. Edward Hunter, writing in “IFbWd Telegram*' New York, urged the 

United Nations to formulate some proposals for solving the Indian problem. 

An important meeting of Labour Members was called in London, to discuss 
the line that the Party should take in the debate opened on Mr. Churchill’s 
statement on India by Mr. Greenwood, leader of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons. 

12th. Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, Sind Premier, and President, Azad Moslem 
Board, in a statement, said : “Mr. Churchill’s juggling with figures and 
attempt to minimize the widespread discontent in this country may deceive 
the British public, but it will surely not deceive those who know the real 
situation in India.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Working President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
met Mr. Jinnah in New Delhi and had a talk with him on the political 
situation in the country. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in 
a statement to the Press on Mr. Churchill’s statement said : ‘^here was 
nothing unexpected in the speech delivered by Mr. Churchill in the British 
Parliament. It could have been written for Mr. Churchill some weeks ago 
by any one conversant with Britain’s political psychology* Mr. Churchill 
asBurea the members of the British Parliament that there was nothing serious 
about the Indian situation to cause them any worry. Thrice blessed be 
they if they all retired pleased with the sense of self-complacency and 
security.'* 
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latb. Mr. J. 0* Setalvad, Preeident of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, in a 
statement in Bombay, said : “The statement made by Mr, Winston Churchill 
in the House of Commons is extremely reactionary and has created a feeling 
of great disappointment and resentment among all clashes of people. Such 
statements are not likely to bring India and England nearer.” 

Dr. George S. Arundale observed in a statement in Madras that 
Mr. Churchill came out very badly from his speech in the House of Commons 
which was “not only in the worst possiole taste, but highly dangerous both to 
the internal situation in India and to that comradeship between India 
and Britain which is so essential to the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Dr. B, S. Moonjce, Dr. N. C, Chatterjee, 
Mr. Mehrchand Khanna and Raja Maheswar Dayal, in a statement to 
the Press in New Delhi, said ; “We feel that our efforts have now reached 
n stage which demand an immediate consultation with Mr. Gandhi and the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress,” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, replying to questions at a Press Conference in New 
Delhi, declared : “Aly fundamental point is this that we do not want, under 
the stress of the war emergency, to be stampeded into forming a Provincial 
Government which wonld be of such a character and composition as would 
prejudge, prejudice or militate against the Moslem demand for Pakistan.” 

At a Press Conference in New Delhi, a number of points about the strength 
of Moslems not belonging to the Moslem League were elucidated by Khan 
Bahadur Allah Baksh, Premier of Sind and President, Azad Moslem 
Conference, Dr. Shaukatulla Ansari, Secretary of the Conference and Mr. 
Mohamed Zahiruddin, President, All-India Momin Conference. On the 
issue of Pakistan, the Sind Premier said : “No one among the 
Moslems is opposed to independence, but large numbers of them are certainly 
opposed to Pakistan. 

The jute position as well as the food situation in Bengal were discussed 
at a meeting, in Calcutta, of the Working Committee of the Progressive 
Coalition Party in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. N. 0. Chatterjee, 
Mr. Mehrchand Khanna and Raja Maheswar Dayal issued a statement in 
New Delhi, saying on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabba Committee : “The 
definite momentum that the Hindu Mahasabha demand has received from 
various political parties emboldens us again to call upon the British Govern- 
ment to take the initiative without any further delay.” 

The Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry in a statement 
in New Delhi, on the political situation, expressed grave concern and anxiety 
at the situation as it developed after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and 
other Congress leaders. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal addressed a joint session of 
the Provincial Legislature at the Assembly House, Calcutta. His 
Excellency in his speech said : “The legislature has been convened 
for this short session mainly to enable honourable members to consider the 
present situation in the Province and tUfe measures which have been taken by 
Government for its security and well-being.” 

The Government of Bombay notified the raising of a loan of Rs. 3.50,00,000 
at three per cent maturing on September 18, 1955. The object of the loan 
was to repay a part of the loans taken from the Central Government. 

The Central Assembly began its session in New Delhi, with Sir Abdul 
Rahim, President, in the chair.— A vigorous denunciation of the Government 
of India’s policy in the matter of the development of India’s geological 
resources was made by Mr. K. C. Neogy on a motion made by Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar for election to the Advisory Com^attee attached to the Utilization 
Branch of Geological Survey of India 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari issued a statement from Madras, in which he said : 
“It is a matter for regret that Sir Stafford Cripps has again made the 
allegation that Mahatma Gandhi intervened and made the Working Committee 
break off from negotiation while the latter had been agreeable to a 
settlement. Gandhiji is in prison and cannot again contradict this baseless story 
that will go into Hansard. 1 was present from beginning to end during these 
talks, and I can say authoritatively that Mahatmaji who was absent from 
Delhi during the latter stages, was not responsible for anything that 
took place.” 
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15th. In the Central Assembly Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, moving 
the official motion on the situation in the country, declared : *'Oo the basis 
of all the informations at present available we cannot absolve the Congress 
from responsibility for these very grave events.*' 

A Conference of Indian-owned newspapers, which suspended publication, 
following the imposition of certain restrictive order by the Provincial Govern- 
ment consequent on the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders, 
was held in Bombay, under the presidentship of Mr. Ramuath Goenka, Editor 
of the Indian Express. About 50 representatives of suspended newspapers 
attended the Conference. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier 
made a statement on the political situation in the province. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, three attempts were made on behalf of 
the Muslim League Party to have the House adjourned. All the adjournment 
motions were, however, disalloved by the President. 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett, M. P , speaking in London, at a meeting of the 
Commonwealth Movement said that the new movement proposed the reopening 
of the negotiations with the Indian Congress for military reasons. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan accompanied by Mr. Arbab Abdur Rahman, m.l.A*, 
and Khan Amir Mohd. Khan, M.L.A., left for Abbotabad. Khan Aligul 
Khan, President of the F. P. C. C. also proceeded to Abbotabad from Peshawar. 

Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Vice-President of the Harijan Sewak Sangha 
and three other lady Congress workers were arrested at Lahore, under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Raja Maheswar Dayal, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
at a Press Conference at Lucknow, said: “The essence of the demand of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha is firstly, the grant to India of the status of 
an independent country now, with necessary adjustments during the war for 
the defence of India and not after the war, and secondly, initiation of 
negotiation by the British Government with the principal political parties in 
India for the immediate formation of an Indian National Government.” 

16th. His Excellency the Viceroy refused the Hindu Mahasabha Committee’s 
application that they might be allowed to discuss the political situation with 
Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders in detention. 

The Orissa Ministerialist Party at a meeting at Cuttack, presided over by 
the Maharaja of Parlakimedi (Premier), unanimously passed a resolution 
supporting the efforts of the Hindu Mahasabha to bring about a solution of 
the political deadlock in India. 

The Central Assembly resumed the discussion on the political situation. 
The speakers were Mr. N. M. Joshi, Maulana Zafar AH. Mr. N. M. Dumasia, 
Mr. C. P. Lawson, Mr. Frank Anthony and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 
Mr. Joshi and Sardar Sant Singh pleaded for the setting up of a National 
Government, while Mr. Lawson (European group) gave reasons which in his 
view stood in the way of forming such a Government. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr. M. R. Jayakar in the course of a joint 
statement from Indore, expressed “much concern and great disappointment” 
at Mr. Qhurchill's speech on the Indian situation. 

In a written reply to Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya's questions about the health 
of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Home Member said that Mr. Bose bad been 
a diabetic patient for some time before his arrest and the health of such persons 
could never be entirely satisfactory. 

Sj. Hirendra Nath Dutta, a leading figure in the literary and cultural 
life of Bengal, died in Calcutta. He was the Vice-President of the Theosophical 
Society and was the senior-most member of the Incorporated Law Society 
of the Calcutta High Court. 

17tb. In the Central Legislative Assembly, discussions on the political situation 
were resumed. — Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, who opened the debate, declared 

that the Congress and the Moslem League did not differ on the main 

issue of independence and National Government. The difference was in regard 

to the composition of the National Government ; the Moslem League demanded 
equal partnership and the right of self-determination, while the Congress 
demanded majority rule. „ . . . 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly devoted the whole of its sitting to the 
first reading of the Rural Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, 1941. 

5 
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The opposition moved two amendments, one for the circulation of the 
Bill for eliciting public opinion and the other for referring it to a Select 
Oommittee. — Both the amendments were lost by large majorities. 

At the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, 
Chief Minister, made a statement giving a short resume of the events that 
had taken place in the administration of the province since the Council last 
met for the Budget discussion. 

Lala Hari Ram Seth, member of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, issued a statement from Lucknow, which said : “From 
press reports it appears that the Government has refused permission to the 
Mahasabha sub-committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders to discuss the political situation in the country. This is most 
unfortunate.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. Chief Minister, 
informed the House that a representation was made to the Central Govern- 
ment by him and his colleagues to reconsider their decision regarding 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose He further informed the House that several 
representation were also made to the Central Government on his and his 
colleague’s behalf to get Mr. Bose repatriated to Bengal or to some other healthy 
station near Bengal suited to him and also to his family and to secure for his 
family an adequate allowance. 

Syed Sakhawat Husain, Convener. Lucknow Azad Muslim Board, in a 
statement to the Press at Lucknow said : “Mr. Churchill’s statement on 
India has caused general disappoinment throughout India. Mr. Churchill 
harps on lack of unity among us. It is evident to-day that India is united 
so far as the demand for the transfer of power from British hands is concerned. 
Progressive sections in Britain and America are also agitating for India’s right 
to independence as a part of the United Nations’ war efforts. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, three members of the Government and 
four party spokesmen took part during the final stages of the debate on 
the political situation. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member declared : “I have 
never regretted the decision which, I along with all my colleagues, took 
on August 8, because, placed as we were, we had to choose between complete 
abdication of our responsibilities as a Government and surrender to the 
challenge thrown out to us. And now, after all that has happened, 
we feel convinced that our decision was right.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the necessity of controlling the prices of 
foodstuffs and other essential commodities was stressed. 

Mr. Arthur Moore, in a statement in Calcutta, said : “Throughout the Allied 
world there is a passionate desire that internal strife in India shall cease, 
the quarrel with Britain be ended and the energy of the country directed 
against the common enemies of India and China— the Japanese and Germans. 

This can be done All that is required is that the British Government 

shall say that it is willing to transfer to such a Government, if it can be 
formed, the same powers as the Canadian and Austialian Governments enjoy 
and shall then invite Mr. Jintiah to form such a Government.’' 

The Bengal Legislative Council adopted a non-oflicial resolution* expressing 
the opinion that the Government of Bengal should take possible steps to 
secure the release of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, in detention, in the Trichin poly Jail. 

Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, the Indian Agent, lectured on India under the 
auspices of the Sino-British Cultural Association in Chungking.— He surveyed 
the Indian situation giving both the Hindu and Muslim views. 

19th. At a meeting of the British Indian Association, Calcutta, a resolution was 
adopted, requesting the Government of India to call “a conference of all the 
recognised parties with a view to exploring possible avenues of ending the 
existing political deadlock”.— The Maharajadhiraja of Biirdwan presided. 

Bao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, President of the All India Depressed Classes 
Association, in a statement on Mr. Churchill’s speech, said : “Mr. Churchill 
has given a photographic survey of the situation in India arising out of the 
Civil Disobedience Movement, saying nothing more than is true, not less than is 
necessary. I am not able to see anything in the reported speech which is 
offensive or in bad taste.” 

SOtii. Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth, General Secretary of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha, in an interview in Bombay, said : “The Sub-Committee of the 
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Hindu MabaBRbha ^hich has been exploring the poBsibilities of briimii^ 
about a rapproc^hment among the various parties in order to end the deacf- 
lock in the country, will continue its task irrespective of the setback it received 
by the Government of India's refusal to grant the Committee permission to 
see the Congress leaders in prison.” 

The two Indian members of the War Cabinet broadcast about the Indian war 
ejOforts, from London. The Jam Sabeb of Nawangar said that over 50.000 
Indians were enlisting each month. Sir Kamaswami Mudaliar said that 
India’s factories were working to their maximum capacity. The textile 
industry not only clothed the Indian troops but supplied much tor the Middle 
East Army and Australia. Ordnance factories had also expanded greatly. 

Sir M. Visveswaraya, presiding over the second quarterly meeting of the 
Central Committee of the All India Manufacturers’ Oiganizatiou in Bombay, 
stressed the need for constituting a post-war reconstruction board to make 
adequate prei^arations for reconstruction work after the war. 

The Working Committee of the All India Nationalist League* adopted a 
resolution in New Delhi, viewing with concern the growing deterioration in 
the internal situation of the country, particulaily since the meeting of the All 
India Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7 and 8. 

The death occurred at Chandpur of Mr. Hardayal Nag. He was 90 
years of age. 

2l8t. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President ruled out of order an 
adjournment motion tabled by Sardar Bant Bingh to discuss the alleged 
merciless beating “of a businessman of Delhi named S. N. Janhar in 
the Connaught Circus, Delhi, on the 2l&i Beptember, by the police, who 
arrested him and who, the motion alleged, also administeied a beating to 
Mr. Janhar’s wife and his driver, when they tried to intervene.” 

The Council of Btate commenced its autumn session. Sir David Devadoss presided. 

In a manifesto issued by the Central Committee of the Communist Party 

of India from Bombay, an appeal was made to the Government to give up 
its repressive policy, to lift ihe ban on the Congress organizations and open 
negotiations with the Congiess and other parties in India, especially the 

Muslim League for the establishment of a provincial national Government. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, several members including three former 
Ministers and the leader of the European party, participated in the general 
discussion on the statement made on the opening day of the session by Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier, regarding the political situation in tlie province. 

The Government of India issued instructions to the Regional Controller of 
Railway Priorities at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and to the Railway 

Administration concerned, desiring them to continue to give special attention 
to the movement of foodstuds during the month of Beptember. 

22nd. In the Council of State a debate on the political situation in the country 
was initiated by Sir Mahomed Usman, Member for Ports and Air.— Sir 

Mahomed referred to the serious acts of sabotage, violence and looting and 
the destruction of Government and private property during the disturbances 
following upon the passing of A. I. 0. C. resolution at Bombay. Sir Mahomed 
Usman said, the Government had to take stern measures. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in an interview in Madras, said : ‘'There is nothing 
to equal Mr. Moore’s recent statements in bringing out the salient features 
of the present situation, examined from the point of view of politics as 

well as Allied strategy It is the universal feeling in India, and all that 

has recently happened confirmed it, that at the present moment the British 
Government at home and the Viceroy in India have decided to take 
whatever risks are involved in carrying on till the end of the war under an 
autocratic system without the help of a popular Government”. 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected by 41 votes to 19 the 
adjournment motion moved by Mr. Jamdadas Mehta to discuss “the anxiety 
created in the public mind by the unsatisfactory reply given by the 
Finance Member to the request to give an opportunity to this House for 
influencing the decision of the Government of India on matters arising out 
of his recent financial mission to England”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the alleged grievances of the Muslim 
community in respect of appointments in the A. R. P. Bervice were mentioned 
by Mr. H, B. Buhrawardy (Muslim League). 
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28rd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President took up an 

adjournment motion tabled by Mr. Govind Deshmukh to discuss *'the move 
of the Durban City Council to expropriate Indian lands in Durban to be 
allocated to European or coloured housing schemes to be sanctioned by 
the Union Government*', 

The Assembly devoted the Tvhole of the day’s sitting to a further debate 
on the Muslim League resolution on Kbaksars moved by Baza Ali and 
finally passed it without any division. 

The Council of State continued the discussion on Sir Mahomad Usman’s 
motion to consider the political situation in the country. Rai Bahadur 

Ramsaran Das. Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Mohta. Sardar Bahadur Sobhan 

Singh, Sir K. R. Menon, Mr. Mohammed Hussain. Mr. R. R. Haddow and 
Saiyad Md. Padshah participated in the discussion. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly by It^ to 45 votes rejected the special motion 
tabled by the Muslim League Party disapproving the ‘*non-application by the 
Government of the Communal Ratio rules to the appointments made in the 

various A. R. P. Services and the Fire Fighting Services, resulting in the 
complete exclusion of Moslems and the Scheduled Castes from those 
Services”. The European party did not take part in the voting. 

Mr. J. N. Salmi, Convener of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
issued the following statement to the Press from New Delhi : 

“Statements have been made by the Home Member in the Central 

Assembly and by Sir Mahomed Usman in the Council of State calculated 
to create the impression that an agreement had been reached between the 

All-India Editors’ Conference and the Government I wish to make it 

clear that no agreement has hitherto been reached or accepted by the 
Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference or the 
Central Press Advisory Committee acting in its behalf”. 

A Conference with his co-woikers was held by Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan at Peshawar. Talks which were held at the residence of Mr. Mohammed 
Yunus, related to the political situation in the country and the Khudai 
Khidmatgar programme. Several Congressmen, including Mr. Bhanjuram 
Gandhi, ex-Finance Minister, met him individually and had talks with him. 

24th. The Council of State continued the discussion on the political situation. 
Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health and Lands said : *T have 

listened to the debate with deep concern and a feeling of frustration No 

Government can rejoice in these fateful days if it is compelled to maintain 
law and order, when all its energies should be directed in preparation to 
meet the perils, which it may be, at any moment, called upon to face.” 

The Central Assembly took up discussion of Mr. K. C. Neogy’s resolution 
recommending the appointment of a Committee of the House to inquire 
into allegations of ^excuses committed by the police and the military” in 
dealing with the distuibances in the country. — The debate had not concluded 
when the House was adjourned stne die. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Rural Primary Education (Amendment) 
Bill was the main subject for consideration. — The measure sought to remedy 
certain defects which came to light in the course of the working of the 
Bengal Primary Education Act of 1930. 

Raja Maheswar Dayal tSeth, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, in a statement to the Press at Lucknow, said : *T can now 
confidently assert that there is absolute unanimity in India on the demand 
for the immediate establishment of a National Government and the transfer 
of free power here and now to India subject to the necessary 
adjustments for efficiently fighting the war. Further detailed discussion 
between the Indian parties can be fruitful only then and 1 am certain 
that in that event all the parties will agree to join in the formation of a 
National Government.” 

25th. The Council of State passed five official, and one non-official Bill as 
passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. It also rejected by 20 votes to 
11, Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution urging that ”for the present agreement 
for the apportionment of war expenditure between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India, a new basis be framed in consultation with 
the representatives of the parties in the Central Legislature.” The 
official Bills included two Bills to amend the Civil Procedure Code, 
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a bill to amend the Rubber Control Act, another bill to amend the Indian 
Companies Act and the Repealing and Amending Bill. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, by 9? votes to 43, rejected a resolution 
moved by Mr. A. R. Biddiqi (Muslim League) expressing the view that 
*’the Government have failed in their duty to the cultivators of Bengal by not 
taking any steps to secure a fair and reasonable price for jute.*’ 

The Bengal Legislative Council considered non -official Bills. One of these, 
the Advocate’s Robes Bill, sponsored by Rai Brojendra Mohan Maitra Bahadur 
(Progressive Coalition) aimed at achieving uniformity in robes for Advocates 
of the High Court. 

26th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mabasabha, in a statement 
from Bomb^, expressed the view that the special committee appointed by the 
All-India Wndii Mahasabha succeeded in ^producing a national demand 
on some of the most crucial and fundamental issues which cannot but convince 
everyone that India as a nation demands with a united will and voice a 
declaration on the part of the British Parliament that she should be recognized 
here and now as an independent nation.” 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh. Premier of Sind renounced his titles of ”Ehan 
Bahadur” and "o. B. E.” as a protest against the British Government’s 
policy. The Sind Premier, when asked whether the renunciation of his titles, 
*'Khan Bahadur” and o. B. E. was a direct result of Mr. Churchill’s 
speech, said : ”It is the cumulative result of the feeling that the British 
Government does not want to part with power. Mr. Churchill’s speech 
shattered all hopes’*. 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India, in a resolution 
passed in New Delhi, ^condemned the disturbances that have taken place 
in the country particularly when the enemy is knocking at the doors 
of India.” 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, in his presidential speech at the 
third All-India Akali Conference at Waheela Kalan in Lyallpur District 
uttered strong condemnations of acts of violence, — characterising an ”armed 
rebellion” as idiotic with not the slightest chance of success. Master Tara 
Singh said : 'T do not believe in the funny doctrine of non-violence as 
preached by Mahatma Gandhi, but 1 am not a fool to ask you to commit 
the violence of piercing your own heart. I, therefore, advise you in your own 
interest and in the interest of your country not to be fools to be carried 
away by momentary enthusiasm”. 

27th. India’s cultural contact with China from the past was recalled by several 
speakers when a portrait of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore was unveiled at the 
Darbhanga Library Hall of the Calcutta University and formally presented 
to China through Dr. C. J. Pao, Consul-General for China, by Dr. Abanindra 
Nath Tagore Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukheijee presided. 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha passed 
a resolution calling upon its branches to implement the lead given by the 
Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha and appealing to all 
political parties in India to support the demand of the Mabasabha for the 
recognition of India’s independent status and for the immediate formation of 
an interim national Government. 

An appeal to Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of the Muslim League, ”to exert 
the tremendous influence that he wields in solving the present dangerous 
deadlock”, also the urgency for immediate Congress League unity and the 
formation of a provisional National Government to defend India again t 
foreign aggression was made by a memorandum submitted to him by a large 
number of local members of the Muslim League (Bombay) and other 
prominent members of the Muslim League. 

The Central Eisan Council, in a resolution in Bombay, demanded the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders and the formation of a provisional 
National Government to fight the Axis menace. The Council also deplored 
the prevalence of mob violence and appealed to the Eisans and the people to turn 
away from the path of sabotage and terrorist and disruptive activities ”whicb 
lead not to the weakening of the bureaucracy but to the ruin of our own 
people.” 

28Ui. In the Council of State, Mr. C. C. Jones, in reply to Raja Yuvaraja Dutta 
Singh, said that the expenditure on defence and on supply brought to account 
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in the books of the Military Accountant General was of the order of Rs. li 
crores a day. How much of this would be charged to India and how much 
to His Majesty's Government, could not be estimated until the revised estimates 
for the current year were drawn up. It was not possible to say what portion 
of the one and half crores mentioned above related to the American and 
Chinese forces in India. There was no Australian army in India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, two special motions relating to the 
incidents in Dacca and Behrampore jails were discussed. The motions were in 
connexion with the Chief Minister's statement on the political situation 
in the province. 

A resolution adopted by the All India A kali Conference expressed the 
view that the Congress demand for an immediate declaration of the status of 
India as an independent sovereign State and the formation of a provisional 
National Government should be accepted. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of tne All India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
letter to the Mahar Recruitment Board, said: *^If but the spirit that enthuses 
the militarization movement is the spirit actuated by the motive of defending 
our motherland and our people from threatened alien aggression, the first duty 
of every Indian now is to enter the Army Navy and the Air Force. 

M. Frank. R. Anthony, President-in -chief of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association of India, addressing the annual general 
meeting of the Bombay branch of the Association, emphasised the loyalty 
and love of the Anglo-Indian Community towards India as their mother 
country. He affirmed that though the Community would not subscribe to any 
political stunt or any big hegemony of any particular party, their desire was 
to see India ruled by a real National Government. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffiar Khan, in reply to a Press representative, said : *Mf 
Britain came forward with an irrevocable declaration transferring power 
here and now to the Indian people, 1 can say this much that Mahatma 
Gandhi would call off the Satyagraha Campaign. 

29 th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a war commentary in 
London, said that the problem of India’s future was one of difficulty, but 
it could be solved, and he believed it would be solved. He said that a 
constitution imposed on India by any one element could not live, but that 
was precisely the aim which Mr. Gandhi and a handful of his associates who 
controlled the Congress machine had set before themselves. He added : 
^'^It is to enforce that aim that they recently decided to launch a campaign 
of mass sabotage intended, by its paralysing effect, to bring the Government 
of India to its knees. That would spell disaster not only for the immediate 
war effort, but for any great formation for India’s future freedom and 
unity. Defeat of the present attempt to seize control of India in the 

interests of a party is an essential part of any attempt at a solution. That 
a solution will be found I have no doubt*’. 

In the New York Times, prominent Americans stressed to President 
Roosevelt and Marshal Ohiang Kai-shek that ‘They recognize the interest 
of the United Nations in the Indian dilemma and that they use their good 
offices to ask the British Government and the Indian National Congress 

and other leaders to open a new Conference with a mutual determination 
to find a way of action which will most speedily bring India into the ranks 
of our Allies by beginning now a programme of her independence”. 

The Council of State rejected by 23 votes to 9, Pandit Kunzru’s resolution 
asking that the restriction imposed on the Press should be modified so 
as to take a fuller account of the rights of the Press and the public, and 
that, in particular, pre-censorship of news reports and statements should be 
abolished except in so far as it might be necessary for military purposes. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief 

Minister, made the announcement that the Government were going to 

appoint a Committee, consisting of men who enjoyed public confidence, to 
make a thorough enquiry into the Dacca jail incident in which several 
persons lost their lives and a number of others were injured. 

Sirdar J. J. Singh, President of the India League of. America, endorsed 
the proposal from Mahatma Gandhi that President Roosevelt should 
intervene in the British-India dispute. 
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Chiang Kaishek to “recognize the interest of the United Nations in the 
Indian dilemma and use their good offices to ask the British Government 
to open up new conferences with a determination to find a way of action 
which will speedily bring India a programme for her independence”. 

Mr. Riley (Labour) asked Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, 
in the House of Commons, if in view of the rejection by the leading parties 
in India of the British Government’s proposals the Government was prepared 
to consider a modification of those proposals with a view to furthering a 
possible settlement of Indian problem. 

Mr. Amery in a written answer said : “The British Government remain most 
anxious to further a settlement of the Indian problem. In the absence, 
however, of a sufficient common measure of agreement among Indians them- 
selves, which is the real obstacle of a settlement, they do not consider that any 
modification of their proposals would contribute to the desned result.” 

Under the auspices of the Bengali Muslim Saraiti. at a public meeting in 
Calcutta, a resolution urging immediate declaration of independence for India 
by the British Government, establishment of provincial National Government 
in the Centre and Provinces, creation of an Indian people’s National War Front, 
was passed. Mr Huraayan Kabir, M. L. A. presided. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly was adjourned sine die. The time of the 
Bengal Legislative Council was mainly taken up with the consideration of 
the Rural Primary Education (Amendment) Bill (as passed by the Bengal 
I^egislative Assembly). 

At a special general meeting of the In<lian Merchants* Chamber, held in 
Bombay, a resolution was adopted urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other national leaders and the establishment of a “ real representative 
National Government at the Centie.” 


October 1942 

Mr. Ofcman Woo, Representative of the Islamic Federation in 
China observed that Muslims in China had full sympathy with 
India’s aspiration for independence though it was to ba regretted 
that at a time when China wanted help to see through the 
war there should be a conflict between the people and the 
Government. 

Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, A gent- General to the Government 
of India at Chungking, in an interview said that during his stay 
in China, he tried to the best of his ability to interpret 
India to China. 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha 
in a resolution expressed the opinion that the British Government 
had no intention of parting with power or of facilitating the 
National Government in India. 

Mr. C. R. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister and Secretary for 
the Dominions, replying to the debate on India, said that though 
every one wanted a settlement of the Indian problem, one must 
face it in a spirit of realism 

Mr. Allah Baksh, Sind Premier, was removed from office by the 
Governor, Sir Hugh Dow, as he no longer possessed the 
Governor’s confidence. 

Mr. Allah Baksh, following his removal from the^^ office of 
Premier of Sind, in an interview at Karachi, said : “Under the 
Constitution, as it stands, the Premier remains the Premier only 
if he has the confidence of the Governor, and not merely if he has 
the confidence of the Legislature”. 

A unique function in furtherance of inter-commtmal harmony 
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was held in Lahore when the Id was jointly celebrated by all 
commnnities. 

Mr. Amery was asked in the House of Commons if it was 
proposed to complete the Indianisation of the Viceroy s Council, to 
which the Secretary of State replied that no such change was 
contemplated. 

Mr. M. Bathnaswami, c. I. E. was appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of the Annamalai University. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a Durbar at Rawalpindi, 
paid a tribute to the Punjab for maintaining peace and order and 
continuing steadily with the war effort. 

In the House of Lords, the Duke of Devonshire, the Under- 
secretary of State for India, opening the debate on the India and 
Burma (temporary and miscellaneous) Bill, replied to the "political 
agitation and exhortation from outside India” on the subject of 
Government’s Indian policy. — He reiterated the British Government’s 
attitude and said that the next move must come from India. 

Mr. L. S. Amery denied in a broadcast to America that 

Sir Stafford Cripps had offered India an immediate National 
Government but was overruled from London. 

Mr. Amery stated in the House of Commons, regarding the 
Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council that the retention 
of the three European members was not due to race. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in his reply to the addresses of 

welcome at Quetta, said : “Let me say how great a pleasure it 
has been to me before the close of my Viceroyalty to have been 
able to visit Baluchistan, to see for myself the progress of reconstruction 
here, and the invaluable contribution that the province is making 
to the prosecution of the war”. 

Mr. Amery, in reply to a question regarding the Viceroy’s 

refusal to allow Dr. S. P. Mukherjee to see Mahatma Gandhi, said 
that he was not prepared to ask the Viceroy to permit interviews 
with the Congress Leader”. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, stated at Amritsar that 
he was in full sympathy with Mr. C. Rajagopalachari “in his* whole- 
hearted and earnest efforts to effect a settlement between the 
Government and the people”. 

The Seventh Session of the Orissa Assembly commenced in 

Cuttack.— Swami Bichi trananda Das made a statement why the 
Congress members could not participate in the session. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement in New Delhi, said : “To 
the Congress or Hindu India, Pakistan is an anathema. To 

Muslim India, it is an article of faith Unless fundamentals 

are agreed upon, details cannot be tackled and there could be no 
settlement or dissolution of the deadlock”. 

1st. In the House of Commons, Mr. L. S. Amery. Secretary of State for India 
was asked as to what representation he had received from influential persons 
or pr^nizations in India respecting facilities for legitimate communication 
with Congress prisoners, the whereabouts of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
if Pandit Nehru could receive correspondence.— Mr. Amery replied • “I 

have received no such representation. Pandit Nehru is permitted to 
correspond with his family on family matters. 1 am not prepared to disclose 
bis present whereabouts.’* 
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The Bengal Legislative Council resumed further discussion on a motion 
tabled by the opposition criticizing the statement of the Chief Minister 
on the political situation in the province. — ^The motion which was introduced 
by Khan Bahadur Baiyed Muzzamuddin Hossain (Moslem League) was 
to the effect that, in the opinion of the Council, the Chief Minister’s 
statement so far as it related to the question of the supply of foodstuffs 
and of the essential commodities was disappointing. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, in a statement on the deadlock in India, declared : 

’’Let the British Parliament act on the moral responsibility that has been 

BO often claimed, and direct the Viceroy to scrap his fear and prejudice 
and choose men well-known to command the allegiance of vast bodies of 
men of various communities in India, whether they be in prison or not, 
and declare that they form his cabinet for governing India during the 
period of the war,” 

A number of Muslim members of the Progressive Coalition Party in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly formed themselves into a new party to be 
known as the ‘‘Independent Muslim Assembly Party,” within the Coalition 
Party itself. 

Mr. L, S, Amery, asked for information regarding machine-gunning 
of disorderly crowds in India from aircraft and invited to order cessation 

of such methods, said in the House of Commons : “ During the recent 

disturbances mobs were five times machine-gunned from the air and 

after an aeroplane crash, which occurred on September 18 in Bihar, in 
which the pilot was killed and the crew ot the aircraft were murdered by a mob, 

it was found necessary to use aircraft to check sabotage by mobs The 

measures taken by the Government of India to restore order in the 

circumstances, the seriousness of which is, I think, still imperfectly appreciated 
in this country, have my full support. I am not prepaiea to interfere with 
the Viceroy’s discretion in the matter.” 

Mr. Otman Woo, Representative of the Islamic Federation in China, said : 
“Muslims in China have full sympathy with India’s aspiration for independence 
though they consider it very unfortunate that conflict had arisen between 
the people and the Government at a time when China wants help to see 
through the war.” 

A message from Sir P. C. 'Roy asking Indians to achieve permanent unity 
among the different communities was read at a meeting in Calcutta, under 
the auspices of the Calcutta Muslim Samiti. Sir P. C. Roy said : “We shall 
be failing in our duty if we do not try to solve the burning problem of 
the hour — the sinking of communal differences,” 

2nd. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca explained 
on behalf of the Government, the position regarding the supply of foodstuffs and 
other essential commodities in Bengal. 

3rd. The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
met at the Cama Institute, in Bombay, under the presidentship of Mr. K. M. 
Brinivasan, Editor of the “i/rndw.” 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, replying to a joint 
address of welcome at Ferozepore, said : “If Muslims demand the right of 
self-determination it is not wise for any party to hold up the political progress 
of the whole of India by resisting that demand.” 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha with Mr. V. D. Savarkar 
in the chair held a discussion on the political situation with special reference 
to the resolution passed by it on August 31. — ^The General Secretary of the 
Mahasabha. in a statement, referred to hints in certain quarters suggesting 
failure of the negotiations and said that such was not the case. 

Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Agent General to the Government of India 
at Chungking, arrived in Calcutta from Chungking and in an interview said : 
“During my stay in China, I tried to the best of my ability to interpret 
India to China. Now that I have . returned to India, my stay there though 
brief might enable me to interpret to some extent China to India. _ I 
shall count myself very fortunate indeed if I can make any contribution 
to that end.” 

4th. The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
resumed its deliberation in Bombay. — ^The main resolution before the Committee 
|vas one dealing with the difficulties arising from the. imposition of the recent 
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reetrictiODS both by Provincial Governments and the Central Oovern..;ent and 
demanding tbeir withdrawal, and the withdrawal of pre-censorship envisaged in 
the last meeting in Delhi. 

5th. Mr. K. Srinivasan, Editor of the Hindu, presiding over the second session 
of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Bombay declared : “There 
is no question of our willing submission to any proposal which, in our 
opinion, is derogatory to the dignity of the profession or in any way prevents us 
from functioning as responsible newspapers.”- A resolution taking '^strong 
exception to the series of restrictions imposed on the Press” was passed. — 
The resolution was moved by Mr. S. A. Brelvi Bombay Chronicle^^) and 
seconded by Mr. I. M. Stephens (Calcutta Statesman'**) 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting in 
New Delhi set up a sub-committee of five to draft its main political resolution. 
The Committee recorded its warm appreciation of the services rendered by the 
Working President and other members of the special committee, particularly 
on their ‘‘success in producing a common demand for a National Government.” 

Dr, Syed Abdul Latif, in a statement at Hyderabad, said: ‘*Mr. Amery’s 
Oaxton Hall speech on India’s future should serve as an eye-opener to the 
Muslim League, particularly because Mr. Amery is looked upon by its 
executive as its friend and guide.” 

6th. The Times*' in a leading article strongly urged the immediate and 
complete I ndianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council.. 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha in a resolution, 
expressed the opinion, “that the statement of the British Premier and the 
Secretary of State for India and the refusal of the Viceroy to grant permission 
to the members of the Special Committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi made it 
clear that the British Government have no intention of parting with power or of 
facilitating the National Government in India.”. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry in a statement issued to the Press in 
Calcutta, said : “India’s defence today is an integral part of the strategy 
of the United Nations and the financial responsibility involved in this strategy 
must rest on Britain and her independent Allies”. 

The All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference concluded its session in Bombay, 
after adopting the new constitution of the Conference, electing a new standing 
committee and passing a number of resolutions protesting against the way 
in which censorship worked and the telegraphic delay in the transmission of 
press messages and the arrests and detention of working journalists. 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar and Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, India’s represen- 
tatives on the war Cabinet, addressed members of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association at the House of Commons, on “India to-day and to-morrow”. The 
Secretary of State for India and Burma, Mr. Amery presided. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kuar was arrested at Kalkau (Lahore.) 

7th. A message from His Majesty the King-Emperor carrying his deep apprecia- 
tion of the Council’s sympathy in the bereavement His Majesty had sustained 
by the death of His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent was read by the Deputy 
President (Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Chaudhury) at the meeting of the 
Bengal Ijegislative Council. 

The Azad Muslims’ plan for India’s future constitution was disclosed by 
Premier Allah Bux, President of the Azad Muslim Conference, at a Press 
Conference in Delhi, as envisaging linguistic provinces with the right of self- 
determination ^0 the point of secession but “in the context of Indian freedom.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukhenee and members of the Hindu Mahasabha Special 
Committee made an appeal to President Roosevelt and Marshal Ohiang Kai-Shek 
to intervene and help in the formation of a National Government for India and 
in the declaration of Indian Independence, in a cable sent to the two leaders 
of the United Nations. 

8th. In the House of Commons, Mr. L. S, Amery, Secretary of State for India, 
reiterated Britain’s pledge of freedom to India. Mr. Amery declared : “There 
could be no question of the Government of India negotiating with the Congress 
or allowing others to do so until the Congress abandoned its present policy.” 
Mr. Amety’s statement was made on the India and Burma (Temporary and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill.— The amendment proposed by the Independent 
Labour Party rejecting the Bill was defeated by 860 to 17 votes. 
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Mn C. Eajagopalachari, in an interview in Bombay said : "If Britain makes 
up her mind today she could give a most satisfactory provisional National 
Government to India without incurring the least risk to defence. In this 
sense the British Government is responsiDle for the continuance of the present 
deadlock. It is unnecessary to examine the question historically, for that is 
not the present issue.** 

9th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha, in a 
telegram to Mr. Ohurchib said: **The Hindu Mabasabha succeeded in producing 
national demand on fundamental points, namely the immediate recognition 
by the Biitish Parliament of India as an independent nation, National 
Coalition Government during war time leaving the Commander-in-chief free in 
military operational matters as the Allied War Council dictates and all 
constitutional and controversial details to be decided by a post-war All Party 
Conference,** 

Mr. C. B. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister and Secretary for the Dominions, 
replying to the debate on India, said that though every one wanted a 
settlement of the Indian problem, one must face it in a spirit of realism. 
He said : “The British Government stood by the whole of their offer but 
you could not break up an organization like the Government of India in the 
middle of a struggle as grave as that of the present war and throw it over 
to some body else.** 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan of Travancoie, inaugurating the new 
Council of the Trivandrum Corporation, observed : “I wish to assure the 
Mayor and the Corporators of Trivandrum and through them the wider public 
composing the members of the local bodies throughout the State, that as far 
as possible, even when the government comes to the conclusion that a 
particular resolution, financial or otherv^ise of a local body is not very 
wise or very expedient in its own interest. Government would not normally 
interfere.’* 

Prof Tan Yun-Shan, Director of Visva-Bharati Cheena Bhavana, addressing 
*'the great Ally, the British authorities, in the course of a statement from 
Santi Niketan, observed : “For everybody’s sake and for many reasons you 
must first declaie India independent and free immediately, then form an 
Indian National Government as soon as possible. This is the aspiration not 
only of the Indian people, but also of the peoples of the United Nations. 
Even your own British people, most of them, I dare say, have the same 
desire too.” 

ICth. Mr. Allah Baksh, Sind Premier, was removed from office by the Governor, 
Sir Hugh Dow. as he no longer possessed the Governor's confidence. — ^The 
Governor invited Sir Ghulam Hiissian Hidayatullah, Home Minister, to from 
a Cabinet and he accepted His Excellency’s invitation. 

Mr. Allah Baksh, following his removal from the office of Premier of Sind, 
in an interview at Karachi said : ‘There is no point in not recognizing under 
the constitution, as it stands, that the Premier remains the Premier only if 
he has the confidence of the Governor, and not merely if he has the coiifidenee 
of the legislature.” 

Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mukherjee and members of the Hindu Mabasabha 
Special Committee, in a statement in New Delhi , said : “There is hardly 
any prospect of an immediate change in the stubborn attitude taken up by 
the Government.** 

The determination of the Chinese people to preserve their national freedom 
and to defeat the forces of Axis aggression found expression at a public 
meeting held in Calcutta, to celebrate the 31st. anniveisary of the founding 
of the Chinese Republic. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, speaking at a reception given by the East 
India Association in honour of him and the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, the 
two Indian representatives on the War Cabinet said : “I want India to know 
that no secrets are kept from us at the War Cabinet.** 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Defence Member, in a public speech at Peshawar, 
Baid : “I have no doubt in my mind Uiat complete self-Government is ours 
for the asking. I know that the offer made through Sir Stafford Cripps by 
His MajeBty*6 Government was genuine. I assure you that after my five 
year*B stay in England I know of nobody there including members of Parlia- 
ment who would not like to see India achieve full Dominion Status,” 
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11th. H. E. H. the Nizam, in an appeal for Hindu-Muslim unity, which was 
issued unofficially, said : *‘This is a fit occasion for all people of different 
creeds and communities who have been living together in amity and peace, in the 
State for centuries, to establish world-wide reputation for toleration, mutual 
love, to bury differences and stand together once more and present a united 
front for the defence of their country, and thus ensure an even brighter future.** 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League, issued a message from 
New Delhi to the Muslims on the occasion of the Ramzan Id : '*1 wish 
Mussalmans a happy and prosperous Id, Ramzan and Idul-Fitar, as all other 
Muslim festivals are the Universal festivals of Islam. “Idul-Fitar” is a symbol 
of unity and brotherhood-— divine and economic. Let us on this great and 
auspicious day take a solemn vow for establishing our rightful place in the 
present, and also in the future order of the world, according to the light of 
our Islamic heritage.” 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, addressing the staff and students of Islamia College, 
Peshawar, made an appeal to the Muslims of the Frontier Province to unite 
politically with the Muslims of the rest of India. 

12th. H. H. the Maharaja of Nawanagar, in an interview with Mr. George 
Blocombe, in London suggested the creation of a completely Indianised and 
fully Executive Viceroy *e Council, with Whitehall not interfering in home and 
financial affairs* 

An unique function in furtherance of inter-communal harmony was held in 
Lahore when the Id was jointly celebrated by all communities. The function, 
which was organised by the Muslim Club, was attended by the Governor, the 
Ministers, the District Commander and prominent members of all communities. 
A feature of the gathering was the presence of a large number of servicemen. 

18th. The House of Commons passed through the Committee Stage and gave 
the third reading to the India and Burma (Temporaiy and Miscellaneous) Bill. 
The Bill was then sent to the House of Lords. 

Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, in an open letter to Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, said : 'Tor the Hindu Mahasabha to align itself with 
the Congress in regard to the Communal Award and the Poona Pact would 
be a betrayal of India.” 

Mr. Bertrand Russel, in a radio debate in New Yoik, advocated the setting 
up of a four-man Commission representing respectively the United States, 
Britain, the Soviet Union and China to negotiate with the various Indian 
parties for a settlement of the Indian problem. 

14th A communique from Government House, (Karachi) said : “His Excellency 
the Governor this morning accepted the resignations of Mr. Nichaldas, 
Vazirani, Kao Sahib Gokuldas Newaldas. Pir illabi Bux Nezali and Mr. 
Abdus Sattar Pirzada fiom his Council of Ministers. Later, Pir Illahi Bux 
was sworn in as a member of the Cabinet ot Sir Ghulara Hussein Hidayatullah, 
whom His Excellency entrusted witli the task of forming a Ministry. 

The Dussehra session of the Representative Assembly ( Mysore) commenced at 
the Jaganmohan Palace, with Pradhana Shiromoni ‘N. Madhava Rao, Dewan 
President, in the chair: 'Jhe Congress Party was conspicuous by its absence 
with the exception of two members. 

15tb. Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to a question in the House of 'Commons 
regarding the displacement of the Moslem Premier of Sindh, Mr. Allah Baksh 
recalled the Communique issued bv the Goveinor of Sind on October 10. Mr 
Amery added : "I had of course, been consulted on the situation created by 
the Premier’s publication made in September of his letter to the Viceroy and 
bad agreed as to the impropriety, in the light of it, of bis continuing in 
office, but the final decision to dismiss him was taken by the Governor only 
after a personal discussion which, owing to the Premier’s absence from Sind, 
could not take place until October 10.” 

Mr. Amery was asked in the House of Commons if it was proposed to 
complete the Indianization of the Viceroy’s Executive Council by the appoint- 
ment of Indians to the three portfolios still held by Englishmen. 

Mr. Amery : “No such change is at present contemplated.*’ 

The India and Burma (Temporary and Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, which 
was passed by the House of Commons was introduced in the House of Lords 
and given its formal first reading. 
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Speaking at a joint meeting of the East India Association and the Royal 
Empire Society in London, Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, Btreased 
the need for a much greater study of the Eastern Languages, par ticulaly tliose 
of India. Whether from the trade point of view or the more important aspect, 
namely, international understanding, a study of these languages was important, 
Mr. Amery added : ‘1 hope that after this war, we shall think of 
these matters in a different spirit from that of the rather materialistic 19th. century.” 

A Gazette notification was issued at Karachi, stating : "The Governor, 
having found it necessary to do so, has terminated with effect from the 
forenoon of October 10, the tenure of office of members of the Council of 
Ministers headed by Mr. Allah Baksh.” 

16th. It was officially stated that the Government of India decided to continue 
giving special attention to movements of foodstuffs, sugar and salt for internal 
consumption during the month of October, as was done during the month of 
September. 

In the Representative Assembly, Mysore, eleven official bills were passed. Of 
these, four related to disqualifications of legal practitioners whose Sannads were 
suspended or dismissed by the High Court, from being members of the 

District Boards, City, Minor and Town Municipalities. 

17th. Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy, c. i. E. was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
Annamalai University. 

The Mysore Representative Assembly passed the Mysore Prisons Bill, 
after a full dress debate. — The Dewan-President presided. 

18th. Admiral Sir Herbert Fitzherbert, Officer Commanding the Royal Indian 

Navy, addressing a Press Conference in Madras, said : “I am glad to be able 
to say that our losses in ships are being more than met by new construction 
in America and the United Kingdom. We are on the right side.” He 

expressed the hope that India woula one day have a navy sufficiently strong 

to defend her vast coast line. 

Sir Jawala Prasad Srivastava, Civil Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
at a Press Conference at Cuttack, said : “My own view is that there is no 
danger of a Japanese invasion, but bombing is quite easy. Ihey may do it to 
paralyse production and imperil the morale of the people.” 

19th. Khan Bahadur Khuhro and Mr. M. A. Guzdar, League nominees, were 
sworn in as Ministers in Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah’s Coalition Ministry 
(Sind). — ^Twenty-nine out of the total strength of 34 Muslim members of the 
Assembly joined Sir Ghulam Hussain. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a Durbar in Rawalpindi, paid a 
tribute to the Punjab for maintaining peace andoider and continuing steadily 
with the war effort. His Excellency said that, by their steadfastness and 
commonsense, Puniabees were helping to bring neaier victory and the day that 
India would enter her promised day. — His Excellency said : “In every battlefield 
where forces are fighting Punjabees have won laurels, and foremost among 
them are the martial classes of Rawalpindi”. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman in an address to the Progressive Group in Bombay 
made an appeal to all educated people in the country to standby the Press 
in its efforts to secure and maintain the freedom of the Press. 

Press Censorship in India was the subject of discussion at a meeting of the 
Council of the Empire Press Union under the presidency of Col. J. J. Astor, 
in London. — ^The Council considered a communication from Mr. Amery, Secretary 
of State for India, stating that it was not practicable to inform the senders of 
press cables from Britain on every occasion when messages were cut and 
suppressed in India by the Government of India. 

feir Robert Reid, China Relation Officer of the Government of India, was 
received by Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek at Chungking. 

Both. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, in an interview at Karachi said that ho 
had not signed the Moslem League pledge and had not agreed to any conditions. 
He declared : “I am an Indian first and a Moslem afterwards.” 

A Press Note issued by the Director of Information, Bombay, stated : “The 
most important work done by the Bombay Provincial Board of Primary 
Education in 1941-42, according to the annual report, was a detailed scheme 
submitted to the Government, for the introduction of compulsory elementary 
education in the Province,” 
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Tn the House of Lords, the Duke of Devonshire, the Under Secretary of 
State for India, opening the debate on the India and Burma (temporary 
and miscellaneous) Bill, which was given a second reading, replied to the 
“political agitation and exhortation from outside India” on the subject of 
Government’s Indian I policy. He reiterated the British Government's altitude 
and said that the next move must come from India. 

2l8t. Mr. Bertrand Russel, in a letter to the Manchester Guardian from New York, 
pointed out the excitement existing in wide circles in the United States in 
regard to the Indian problem and reiterated his suggestion—a four-man 
Commission representing Britain, United States, China and Russia, to 
negotiate with Indian leaders. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in the course of a talk to Press representatives at 
Delhi, urged the British Government to establish a provisional national 
Government in India immediately. He outlined a fresh scheme for the 
formation of such a Government and expressed the opinion that neither the 
Congress nor the Moslem League would reject an offer based on his scheme. 
He would put forward his scheme in reply to the Duke of Devonshire's 
statement in the House of Lords that no specific proposals had been advanced. 

Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in his Vijaya Dasami 
Day message to the Hindus said : “A glorious future awaits you. Only betray 
not yourselves.” 

Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, in an interview in Calcutta, 
made a suggestion to spread all civil demands for the movement of main 
export crops, such as jute and tea, over a longer period than usual and not 
to make any extraordinary new demands upon transpoit services, in order to 
enable the authorities to meet all requirements iu due course. 

Mr. Lalji Mahrotra (an ex-May or of Karachi and President of the Karachi 
Indian Merchants’ Association), Seth Haridas Lalji (Secretary of the Karachi 
Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber) and Seth Sukhdev (Member of the Karachi 
Cotton Association and ex-Member of the Karachi Port Trust were arrested 
under Sec. 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, denied in a broadcast to 
America, the allegation that Sir Stafford Cripps had offeied India an 
immediate National Government, but was overruled from London. 

22nd. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah’s Coalition Ministry was completed 
in Sind, with the appointment of two Hindus, namely, Dr. Hemandas 
Wadhwani and Rai Saheb Gokaldas Mewaldas. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, addressing a public meeting at Peshawar 
declared : “The Congress has no wish or desire to help or assist Japan and 
Germany. On the other hand, we want to fight them. For three years we 

scrupulously avoided embarrassing the British, but the experience of this 
war has shown that it is only the people of a land who can effectively resist 
modern aggressors. We, therefore, want that the defence of our country 

should be given to the charge of the people of India”. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India, said in the House of 
Commons, regarding the Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
that the retention of the three European members uas not due to race. The 
Viceroy had been concerned to secure efficiency and continuity and was 

satisfied that the existing Council contained those best qualified to fulfil 

their rey)ective oflices. No particular appointment was held on account of race. 

Mr. Edgar Granville asked in the House of Commons, if the Government 
would consider the setting up an Allied War Council in India inviting 
representatives of the United States, Russia and China to serve with those 
of Britain and China to secure full strategic co-o] eration, under an unified 
command of General Wavell, of those powers concerned in India’s defence. — 
The D^uty Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee replied in the negative. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, concluding his reply to the addresses of welcome 
presented to him by the Bhahi Jirga and the Municipal Committee at 
Quetta, said : ‘ My time in India is drawing to an end—in a few months 
now, I hand over to my successor. Let me say how great a pleasure it has 
been to me before the close of my Viceroyalty to have been able to visit 
Baluchistan, to see for myself the progress of reconstruction here, and the 
invaluable contribution that the Province is making to the prosecution 
of the war”. 
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23pd. The letter sent by Mahatma Gandhi to General Chiang Kai-Shek before 
launching the Civil Disobedience movement was publish^ by Mr. Louis 
Fischer in the Nation in New York. Mahatma Gandhi wrote ; ^'Because 

of the feeling T have towards China and my earnest desire that our 

two great countries should come closer to one another and co-operate 
to their mutual advantage, I am anxious to explain to you that 
my appeal to the British Power to withdraw from India is not meant 
in any shape or form to weaken India’s defence aa,ainst the Japanese or 
embarrass in your struggle. I would not be guilty of purchasing the 

freedom of my country at the loss of your country’s freedom 

Whatever action 1 may recommend will be governed by the consideration 
that it should not injure China or encourage Japanese aggression in 
India or China”. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League met at 
Patna, under tlie presidentship of Khan Bahadur Ismail. —While 

unequivocally endorsing the Bombay resolution of the Working 
Committee of the All India Muslim League, the Committee reiterated its 
confidence in Mr. Jinnah’s leadership and assured him that the Muslims of 
Bihar would stand united for the achievement of their cherishefi goal 
of Pakistan. The Committee, in another resolution, urged His Majesty’s 
Government to be more precise and definite in the declaration ol their 
policy towards Indian Muslims. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Amery, in reply to a question regarding the 

Viceroy’s refusal to allow Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Working President of the 

All India Hindu Mahasabha, to see Mahatma Gandhi, said : “I am not 

prepared in the present circumstances (to ask him) to permit interview with 

the Congress Leader”. 

Sir Ghulam Hussein Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind, announced that he 
had joined the Muslim League. 

H. E. the Commander-in -Chief paid a visit to the training base of the 
Chinese forces in India. 

Maulavi Mutabri Hussein Chowdhury, intervie\\d at Shillong, said: Any 
Japanese attempt to invade India is bound to fail”. 

24th. Master 'Fara Singh, the Akali leader, in a statement to the Press at 
Amritsar, commenting on Mr. Rajagopalachari’s plan for ending the Indian 
deadlock, said : ‘I am in full sympathy with Mr. Rajagopalachari in his 
whole-hearted and earnest cflorts to effect a settlement between the Govern- 
ment and the people. We have an opportunity, which we can not afford 
to lose. Now is the time to get united and attain Independence. I feel 
we cannot solve the communal problem without the active and sincere help 
of the British, nor can the British ignore our support in the Total War. 
Mutual agreement is the best thing for every body.” 

'I he Maharaja of Bharatpur announced certain constitutional reforms 
in the Bharatpur State including the formation of a RefU’esentativc Assembly 
to be known as the “Brij-jaya Prithinidhi Samiti. 

25th. His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, Sir Bertrand Glancy, 
addressing a durbar at Mianwali, paid a tribute to the districts’ contribution 
to the war effort. 

Mr. D. Khaitan, presiding at the tenth annual general meeting of the 
Indian Sugar Mills’ Association at Cawnporc, said that the Sugar Control 
scheme of the Government of India was a failure as neither had the price 
of sugar been controlled nor its distribution regulated. 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, Minister 
for Law, stated that the Government of Mysore were not at all anxious 
to keep any students in jail. But some guarantee was necessary if the students 
were to be released. 

26th. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari issued a statement from Madras. “The immediate 
reactions to my proposal are encouraging. I hope we shall not fall into the 
trap of controversy over little details and the petty anxieties of particular 
interests. This is just what the British Government nope may happen before 
they are called upon to say anything. They are watching and waiting just for 
this. We should beware. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir promulgated an Ordinance providing for the 
imposition of collective fines when it appeared that inhabitants of the affected 
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area were concerned in offences prejudicially affecting the defence of the State, 
])ublic safety or the efficiency of the prosecution of the war. 

Sir G. B. Hidayatullah and the other Muslim Ministers in the Sind Cabinet, 
gave the Hindu Ministers a solemn assurance that they would not do anything 
affecting minority interests without consultation with their Hindu colleagues. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands, addressing the 
eighth annual Marketing Officers’ Conference in New Delhi, said that it was 
generally hunger of the body and the mind which changed ones will to live 
at peace into will to war. Short stomachs made short devotion. By increasing 
production and securing even distribution of their products, they served their 
soldiers, sailors and airmen, who were giving away their lives in far-flung 
battle fields. It was they who gave them sheltered security. They were truly 
the maker of the New India ; they claimed no sectional or communal 
privileges. They only knew how to do and die. 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Muslim students’ Anti-Fascist Conference, 
an All-Bengal Muslim League Students’ Anti-Fascist Conference was held at 
Faridpur. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, former Bengal Minister, opened the 
Conference. Mr. Abdus Salem, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
exhorted Bengali Muslim students to present a united front against the 
menace of Japanese attack on their province. 

27th. Sir Robert Reid, China Relations officer of the Government of India, 
in an interview in Calcutta, paid a tribute to the excellent morale of the 
Chinese people. Sir Robert described his experiences and the conditions he 
found in China’s war-time capital. 

Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, President of the Bengal Legislative Council 
died at his residence in Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan was arrested in Peshawar for attempting to enter 
Mardan District in defiance of an order prohibiting him from doing so. 

The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (Canada) urged the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King to take steps through the United Nations to 
reopen negotiations for “Self-Government for India now as well as after 
the war”. 

28th. Mr. Churchill replied to Mr. Savarkar’s message urging the acceptance of 
India’s national demand as expressed in the resolution of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasttbha Working Committee. The reply, which was communicated 
through the Viceroy, expressed Mr. Churchill’s appreciation of the Hindu 
Mahasabha’s endeavours to promote unity among the various elements in 
India. 

The eighth annual conference of marketing officers, which concluded its 
session in New Delhi, made a number of recommendations regarding the 
control and distribution of foodstuffs. It recommended the setting up of a 
representative control body with power to make recommendation to the 
provinces which could arrange priority for the transport of foodstuffs from 
one area to another. A unified organization for the purchase of civil and 
military requirements was also suggested in a resolution. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, commenting on Mr. Rajagopalachari’s 
plan for ending the Indian deadlock, said, in a statement to the Press at 
Amritsar ; I am in full sympathy with Mr. Rajagopalachari for his whole- 
hearted and earnest efforts to effect a settlement between the Government and 
the people. We have an opportunity which we cannot afford to lose. Now 
is the time to get united and attain independence. I feel we cannot solve 
the communal problem without the help of the Biitish nor can the British 
ignore our support in this total war. Mutual agreement is the best thinir 
for every body”. 

The seventh session of the Orissa Assembly commenced. Only three Congress 
members out of a total strength of 29 attended, namely, Swami Bichitrananda 
Das, Deputy Leader, Mr. Jagannath Misra, Secretary of the Party and Srimati 
Sarala Devi.— Mr. Das made a statement why the Congress members could not 
participate in the session. 

Mr. Wendell Wilkie in the course of a broadcast to the American people, 
declared : ^India is our problem. If Japan should conquer that vast sub-continent, 
we will be the losers. In the same sense, the Phillipines is the British problem. 
If we fail to deliver by force of arms the independence we have promised the 
Filipinos, the whole Pacific world will be the loser.” 
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Mr. Wilkie’s reference to India in his broadcast was the subject of a number 
of ^estions : Mr. Cordell Hull, United States Secretary of State, was asked at 
a Press Conference in Washington. Mr. Hull said that the United States 
Government was, of course, interested in the Indian situation which it was 
closely observing and watching for opportunities to give full attention feasible 
under the circumstances.*. 

29th. The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabba at its 
meeting in Calcutta, reached a decision to stait work immediately in Midnapore 
for the relief of distress. 

A new plea to President Roosevelt ‘*to attempt to bring about conciliation 
between British and Indians was made by a new National organization called 
‘*The American Round Table” which was headed by Mr. Guy Emery Shipler, 
Editor of the leading Protestant publication * Church ma?i\ 

Bertrand Russel and his wife, writing to the Manchester Ouardian, said that 
they doubted whether the English people sufficiently realised the excitement in 
the United States over the Indian deadlock. They declared that something 
should be done to reassure not only India but the United States and other Allies 
of Britain. 

Sir M. Azizul Haque, Indian High Commissionor in London, in a speech 
to the East India Association said that he looked forward to the time when 
Indians would be most valued partners, workers and collaborators in the 
British Commonwealth. 

30th. At a Press Conference in New Delhi, Dr. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Oouiu il, explained the Labour policy of the Government 
of India. He said that, besides undertaking direct responsibility for labour 
welfare and providing facilities for training a great number of technicians, the 
Government of India were introducing certain new beneficial principles. This 
included compulsory arbitration between employees and labour and enforce- 
ment of their wages and conditions of service. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, ex-Home Minister, Bombay, in a press statement, 
declared : ’'Japan can be fought by Britain only with India as an interested 
partner and not as an unwilling serf.” 

A number of infiuential Muslims of Tellicherry sent a signed memorandum 
to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, appealing to 
him to solve the political deadlock in the country. 

With refeience to Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s scheme suggesting complete 
Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari said : 
"We should discover effective means to make the war an Indian people’s war, 
and for this something more positive is required than the mere principle of no 
taxation without representation, or the trusting of a few respectable Indians. 
What Mr. Bartlett wants guaranteed is India’s full co-operation against the 
common enemy. This can and must be achieved by trusting the people rather 
than by an elaborate mechanism of distrust.” 

Slst. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Piesident of the All-India Muslim League in a state- 
ment to the Press in New Delhi, said: "The All-India Muslim League has 
made its position abundantly clear more than once. The position to-day, however, 
is that to the Congress or Hindu India, Pakistan is an anathema. To Muslim 
India it is an article of faith, and it concedes equal freedom and independence 
to Hindu India, where the Hindus are in a majority, and unless fundamentals 
are agreed upon, details cannot be tackled and there could be i;(0 settlement 
or dissolution of the deadlock.” 


November 1942 

A Gazette Extraordinary issued from New Delhi announced the 
cancellation of the Home Department Notification of August, prohibiting 
the publication of news of the present disturbances except news 
derived from official sources, three news agencies or a registered 
correspondent." 

The Education Code in Bihar was amended with a view^ to preventing 
students and teachers from taking part in politics, in the interest of 
discipline Bind study, 
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In the Punjab Assembly, the Government were asked re. the ban on 
the Khaksar movement. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier, replied 
that the Punjab Government had no objection to the removal of the 
ban, provided the leaders of the Khaksar movement agreed to 
certain conditions. 

In connexion with the Punjab Premier’s statement in the Punjab 
Assembly, re : Khaksar movement, Allama Mashrique, the Khaksar 
leader, in a press statement, said inter alia : “For duration of the war 
social service by the Khaksars would bo performed in their individual 
capacity, and that there would be no drills, no carrying of implements, 
no wearing of uniforms or badges or symbols.’* 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, at the open session of the Punjab Muslim 
League announced that the Punjab Government had recommended to 
the Government of India the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar 
organization. 

Mr. John Sargeant, Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, discussed with Chinese Educational authorities various 
ways of strengthening the cultural contacts between China and India. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in his opening address to the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, restated the League’s position regarding 
Pakistan and its attitude towards proposals for a provisional Central 
Government. 

The Azad Muslim Board congratulated its President, Mr. Allah Bux 
for renunciation of his titles. 

A notification in the Orissa Gazette Extraordinary prohibited the 
printing or publishing by newspapers, unless officially announced, (l) 
any report of interruption of any kind to road and railway 
communications, (2) any report of acts of sabotage and (3) any 
report of strikes. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, at a press conference, said, “The Viceroy 
has been pleased to refuse me to see Gandhi ji.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the second session of the All-India 
Muslim students’ Conference, at Jullundur, repeated the Muslim League’s 
offer to mobilise the Mussalmans to keep the enemy out of India’s 
doors and form a provisional Government to which real power should 
bo transferred. 

In the Assam Assembly, Maulavi Abdul Rahman asked a number 
of questions regarding the abnormal rise in the price of commodities. 

Mr. Ammon (Labour) asked Mr. Amery, in the House of Commons, 
if he would accept Mr. Rajagopalachari’s offer to visit England and invite 
him to Lorfflon to discuss the political situation in India. 

Mr. Amery, in a written reply said, inter alia : “The Government 

see no advantage in Mr. Bajagopalachari visiting this country The 

Viceroy has seen Mr. Bajagopalachari during the last few days.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee tendered his resignation 
of office as a Minister of the Government of Bengal. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, in a statement, said : “That Ministers 
while possessing great responsibilities for which they are answerable 
to the people and the legislature, have very little powers, especially in 
matters concerning the rights and liberties of the people.” 

The Rural Primary Education Bill, as passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, was passed by the Legislative Council. 
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Sir C. V. Baman, delivering the address at the Convocation of 
the Madras University, said : “The true wealth of a nation does not 

consist in the stored up gold in its coffers and the banks 

but in the intellectual and physical strength of its men, women 
and children.’ ’ 

Ut. Dr. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, issued a statement 
on the question of the solution of India's political deadlock. Dr. Ambedkar 
deprecated the tendency on the part of certain politicians to appeal to statesmen 
from outside to intervene to solve the constitutional impasse. He said he 
preferred Indians making their own settlement which was their own 

responsibility. 

Dr. G. S. Arundale, in a interview on Mr. Rajagopalachari’s scheme for 
solving the political deadlock, said : **So long as there exists the separate 
nation theory in Muslim League circles there can be little prospect of forming 
a National Government.” 

Sir G. Hussien Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind, gave an assurance that 
fair treatment would be meted out to all parties in the province. 

A ‘‘Gazette” Extraordinary issued from New Delhi, announced “the 

cancellation of the Home Department notification of August 8, prohibiting the 
publication of news of the present disturbances except news derived from 

official sources, three new agencies, or a registered correspondent. 

This notification applied to printers, publishers and editors in Bombay, Bengal, 

the Punjab. Central Provinces, the United Provinces and Orissa. In other 
provinces and centrally administered areas the notification has already been 
cancelled”. 

2Dd. A Bengal Government Press note, issued in connexion with the havoc 
caused by the cyclone which swept several parts of the province on October 16, 
said : ‘'A heavy cyclone from the Bay passed over several distiicts of Bengal, 
on October 16. It began about 7 or 8 o'clock in the morning on the loth, 
and spent itself in the early hours of the morning of the 17th.'' 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, when he spoke at a public meeting in Madras, 
announced : ‘‘The Muslim demand will not be prejudiced by what I have 
suggested~the formation of a provisional Government. 1, together with Mr. 
Jinnah, desire that the British Government should agree to his right of 
sel f -deter m ination 

The Speaker of the Orissa Assembly strongly advised the Government to 
bring forward only such business as they thought was necessary to carry on the 
administration and avoid introducing controversial measures beyond the preliminary 
stage. The observation was maae on a point of order raised by the Raja of 
Khallikote, who wanted that the ‘‘House should refuse to transact any 
business until it became more representative”. 

Mr. S. D. Upadhyaya, the Private Secretary of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, waa 
arrested in Allahabad, for detention under Bee. 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

3rd. Bhai Paramanand, Vice-President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement to the Press in Lahore, said “I should like to advise the Hindus to 
beware of Mr. Rajagopalachari's move”. 

Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, in a press statement in Lucknow, said : “The 8]:)ecial committee of 
the Hindu Mahasabha has succeeded in proving a surprising unity behind the 
demand for the establishment of a National Government. Let the British 
Government announce its intention to accept this demand on its own condition 
that all political parties agree to join in the formation of such a national and 
composite Government and I have no doubt, whatsoever, that they will all 
join in doing so”. 

The Education Code in Bihar was amended with a view to preventing students 
and teachers from taking part in politics, in the interest of discipline and study. 

The Allahabad University Union was dissolved by the University authorities 
following certain activities by the Union which “seek to destroy all 
academic life”. 

A Conference of all newspaper editors of Calcutta and Howrah was held 
at **8taie8man^^ House, Calcutta. A resolution was adopted re : the Cyclone 
havoc in Bengal :~*Thi8 meeting of the editors of Bengal expresses heartfelt 
sympathy for the sufferers in the recent cyclone, and appoints a sub-committee 
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for collection of funds for the relief of sufferers and expect whole-hearted 
co*'Operation from the press and public”. 

In a manifesto issued by the Communist Party of India in connexion with 
the ^'^ational Unity Week,” an appeal was made to the people of India to rally 
all their forces to fight the Fascist menace. 

In the Punjab Assembly, a series of questions were asked about the arrests 
and detention of Congress leaders in the Punjab, but the Government declined 
to give any information on the floor of the House. The Premier, however, 
assured the members that information on the subject could be supplied privately 
for their personal benefit. 

The Punjab Assembly passed the Press and Registration of Books (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill and the General Bales Tax (Second Amendment) Bill. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, speaking at the 1. C. S. Probationers’ Camp (Debra 
Dun), referred to the reputation of the Service, which had spread all over the 
world and said : *The secret of its success has been that its members, in no 
sense supermen, have set up a standard of integrity and devotion to duty which 
has been rarely siir passed.” 

A joint meeting of the Managing Committees of the Karachi Indo-Merchants’ 
Association and the Buyers’ and Shippers* Chamber, at Karachi, adopted a 
resolution, urging the Government of India, the British Government and the IJnited 
l^ations to take the 'initiative in bringing about a speedy solution of the 
political deadlock by releasing Mahatma Gandhi and other national leaders 
and by establishing a truly National Government. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, replying to a question, Pandit Godavaris 
Misra said that more than one newspaper were getting subsidy from the 
Government, but the Government were not prepaicd to disclose the names of 
papers or the amount given as subsidy. 

The Orissa University Bill was taken up by the Assembly on Mr. Godavaris 
Misra’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

General Smuts received the two Indian membeis of the British war Cabinet 
and the Paciflc Council, the Jam Bahcb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. General Smuts received first hand information from them of the political 
and general situation in India. 

4tb. Under the auspices of the Young Men’s Crescent Society, Triplicane, a public 
meeting was held to celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary of Akbar the 
great. Sir Alladi Kiishna Bwami Aiyar piesided. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and 
others addressed the gathering. 

Mr. W. A. Burns, Deputy Chairman of the Calcutta Port Trust, was 
selected to represent India on the Anglo-American Technical Mission. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Government were asked what opinion they bad 
communicated to the Government of India on the removal of the ban on the 
Khaksar movement. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Piemier, replying, said that although 
details of the correspondence between the provincial Government and the Government 
of India could not be divulged, it was known that the Punjab Government had no 
objection to the removal of the ban. provided the leaders of the Khaksar 
movement agreed to certain conditions, viz, that for the duration of the war 
members of the movement would not practise drill, would not wear uniform 
and would conform to all the restriction that apply to volunteer organization 
in the province. 

The Bengal Legislative Council had a brief sitting when after a reference to 
the death of Rai Bahadur Monmatha Nath Bose, Deputy Leader of the 
Progressive Party, the Council adjourned as a mark of respect to his memory. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, in an interview in London, said : 
“There is a very great necessity at the moment for establishing a National Unity 
Front, the object of which should be to impress upon the leaders of the different 
elements of national life the need for sinking all differences”. 

5th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, discussion on the (Rural) Primary Education 
(Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Bengal Legislative Assembly, was resumed. 
^Jhe Bill sought to remedy the defects found in the woiking of the Primary 
Education Act of 1£42, by pioviding represent at ion of women in the Central 
Primary Education Committee and of other local and special interests. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Provincial National War Front, in Bombay, 
reference to Indians defence position was mady by Mr. Hossainbhoy Lalji* 
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Khan Bahadur M. A. Khuroo and Mr. M* H* Guzdar, Bind Ministera, addreaailig 
a Press Conference in Lahore, expressed the view that Mr. Jinnah was satisfied 
with the explanations submitted to him renaming the circumstances in which 
the Muslim League had accepted office in Sind. 

6th. His Excellency the Viceroy telegraphed to His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal, conveying his deepest sympathy to the cyclone- stricken people in 
Midnapore ana 24 Parganas Districts. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore held the Birthday Durbar at Trivandrum. 

The Bengal Legislative Council considered non-ofiicial resolutions.— A 
resolution on the subject of development of industries in the province was moved 
by Khan Bahadur S. M. Hosain, Leader of the Opposition. 

7th. In connexion with the Punjab Premier’s statement in the Punjab Assembly 
regarding the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar movement, Aliama Mashriqui, 
the Khaksar leader in a Press statement, said : *'The Punjab Premier stated in 
the Assembly that the Punjab Government would remove the ban on the 
Khaksar movement, provided a clear and unambiguous pronouncement was made 
by me that for the duration of the war social service by the Kbaksars would 
be performed in their individual capacity, and that there would be no drills, 
no carrying of implements, no wearing or uniforms or badges or symbols. As 
this is the first definite utterance of the Premier regarding the Khaksar move- 
ment in the I'unjab, I make the pronouncement in clear and unambiguous 
terms that the above programme will be adhered to for the duration of the war 
and discrepancies, if any, will be removed within one month of the lifting of the 
ban by the Government. Social service requiring the presence of more than 
one Khaksar at one place will be refused after the ban is withdrawn.” 

On the occasion of the 25ih. anniversary of the Hussian Eevolution, a public 
meeting was held in Calcutta. Speeches were made, emphasizing that a Fascist 
victory would mean the enslavement of different nations of the w'orld for 
centuries to come and that Indian freedom was dependent on the victory of the 
Soviet Union.— The meeting was organized by the Bengal Radical Demociatic 
Party. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, declaring open the 
Srichitra Exhibition at Trivandrum, observed : ”I do honestly and sincerely 
believe that we have now reached a turning point. I do not say that we are 
going to win the war before Christmas or before Easter, or may be not by this 
time next year, but I do believe that the turning point has been reached.” 

Mr. John Sargeant, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 
discussed with the Chinese educational authorities various ways of strengthening 
the cultural contacts between China and India. Among these was the possibility 
of the exchange of research students between the two countries. 

8th. The Muslim League Working Committee passed two resolutions on fcind 
and collective fines in New Delhi. 

The Government of Bombay forfeited Rs. 11,395-G-O belonging to the All- 
India Congress Committee from Messrs. Baeharaj Company Ltd., with whom 
the money was deposited. 

6th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in his opening address to the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League, restated the League’s position regarding Pakistan and its attitude 
towards proposals for a Provisional Central Government. Mr. Jinnah refeired 
at the outset to attempts to misinterpret the League’s attitude and to 
characterise the League as “allies of British imperialism obstructing the 
path of freedom in India.” “These efforts are disgraceful,” he declared. 

The Council of the Muslim League ratified without discussion four resolutions 
of its Working Committee passed in April, August and on the 9th. November, 
including the Bombay resolution. 

The Azad Muslim Board Conference at its meeting in New Delhi passed g 
resolution, in which it was stated : “This meeting of the Azad Muslim Board 
congratulates its President, Mr. Allah Baksh for renuuciation of his titles in 
protest against the present Indian policy of the British Government and strongly 
condemns the unconstitutional and unjustified action of Lord Linlithgow and 
the Governor of Sind inspite of his enjoyment of the confidence of the majority 
of the members of the legislature, and notes that this action has farther expioaed 
the hollowness of the British contention that autonomy was conferred on the 
provinces by the Government of India Act of 1935.” 
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lOth* In the Punjab Assembly, Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh referred to the 
speech of Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons, in which he stated that 
the leading Congressmen arrested under the Defence of India Rules were being 
treated with the highest respect and given every comfort. 

The Central Provinces Government in a communique announced its decision 
in regard to the publication of news by the Press. “The Press will revert 
to the former procedure, according to which, the Press of its own accord on 
the advice of the Government, imposed restrictions on itself with the assistance 
of the Government Press Advisory system.” 

A notification in the *Orissa Gazette* Extraordinary prohibited the printing or 
publisbiug by newspapers, unless officially announced, (1) any report of 
interruption of any kind to road and railway communications, (2) any report 
of acts of sabotage and (3) any report of strikes or interruption of work 
in factories. 

The Speaker of the Orissa Assembly put into effect his ruling given on 
Nov. 2 advising the Government to avoid introducing controversial Bills.. 

The Azad Muslim Board in a resolution passed in New Delhi, calling 
upon the people of India to concentrate all their efiorts on the consolidation 
of inter-communal unity and trust, declared that it was the special responsibility 
of Muslims and their organizations *^to expose the hollowness of the British 
plea that Indian Muslims do not want independence and a National 
Government.** 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Khan Bahadur Hashemali Khan, Minister, 
said that the question of filling in the slit trenches in Calcutta bad been 
considered but it had been rejected. 

Bis Majesty the King, in the course of his speech proroguing Parliament, 
said : ‘‘My Government in the United Kingdom have declared to the Princes 
and people of India their desire to see India assume full freedom and 
independence within the British Commonwealth of Nations on the basis of 
a Constitution framed by Indians themselves immediately after the termination 
of hostilities. In the meantime, representative Indian political leaders were invited 
to co-operate fully in the Government of their country and in the prosecution 
of the war. 1 regret profoundly that hitherto they have not been 
willing to accept this offer. 1 sincerely hope wiser counsels may 
prevail and that a speedy and successful conclusion of the difficulties may 
be brought about through a wider measure of agreement between the Indian 
peoples themselves.’* 

In a tribute to the Indian Army the King said : 'It is growing in strength 
month by month and has displayed its heroic valour upon many fields of 
battle. We are proud that more than a million men are already voluntarily 
engaged in our Indian Land, Bea and Air Forces, and we place our full 
confidence in their courage and fortitude in the days of struggle that lie 
before them.** 

11th. The 24th. anniversary of the restoration of Poland’s independence was 
commemorated in Calcutta, by the local Polish Community. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, issued an appeal 
in connexion with the relief of the cyclone stricken people of Midnapore and 
24 Parganas districts. 

A deputation elected by the All-India Muslim League Council waited on 
Mr. M. S. Aney, Overseas Member, Government of India, regarding restrictions 
on Haj pilgrims. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, was also present at the 
interview which took place in New Delhi. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of relief measures taken 
by the Government for the cyclone-stricken people of Midnapore and 24 
Parganas districts was raised. 

12th. H. E. the Viceroy granted an interview to Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in New 
Delhi. Mr. Rajagopalachari at a Press Conference, said : “The Viceroy has been 
pleased to refuse me permission to see Gandhiji.” He added ; “Mr. Jinnah 
knows that 1 was going to ask the Viceroy’s permission to see Gandhiji. 
Mr. Jinnah knows the result also. I believe, he is as dissatisfied as myself.** 

His Excellency 8ir Henry Clow, Governor of Assam, when he addressed a 
joint session of the Provincial Legislatures, made a reference to the momentous 
changes which had taken place during the year, bringing Assam nearer 
the war. 
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His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Benp;al returned to Calcutta 
after making a preliminary tour of the areas affected by the cyclone in 

Midnapore. 

The suggestion that the British Government should get a Koyal Proclamation 
issued or a short Bill passed, conceding independence to India, but postponing 
its execution till three years after the war, on the analogy of the Irish Home 
Rule Bill or the Phillipine Independence Act, was made in a statement to 
the Press, signed by prominent Indian Christian leaders in Bombay. 

14th Mr. N. R. Sarker, Commerce Member* delivering the Oon vocation Address 
of the Agra University, observed : *'The war enhances the importance of our 
problems and increases the urgency of studying them without delay. We 

need not only to maintain the outlay in attention and money on our 
educational system, but also to maintain a customary and penetrating study 

of our educational problems, a study of which will, at suitable stages, issue 

in sound and concise proposals for the reconstruction of our educational 
system.’’ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah went to Jullundur to preside over the annual session of 
the All-India Muslim Students’ Federation. Thanking the Muslims of Jullundur 
for organising a royal reception in his honour, he said : “The key to Pakistan is 
in your hands and if you use it properly, you can achieve your goal. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, in a statement on the refusal of the Government of India 
to accord permission to Mr. C. Rajagopalachari to see Mahatma Gandhi, said : 
“I expected nothing else from the Viceroy. The British policy at present pursued 
does not want a settlement with India. In such a settlement they sense a 
liquidation of the Empire for which they are fighting”, 

Mr, Frank R. Anthony, President-in-Chief of the Anglo-Indian Association, 
speaking at a dinner at Jubbulpore, said : *'To my fellow-Indians who blame 
us for our seeming indifference to India and things Indian, I say this : ”Not we 
but the system of education imposed on us and over which we have had no 
control has been to blame’ ”. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, India’s representative on the British War 
Cabinet sent a message from London to his countrymen in the Far East who 
were under the domination of the Japanese : — “From what I have seen during 
these two months in Britain, I am convinced your trials will soon be over and 
you will be free to join the great confederation of nations whose only desire is to 
live in peace and freedom”. 

The National Defence Council met in New Delhi. His Excellency the 
Viceroy presided. The Commander-in -Chief of India reviewed the war situation 
with special reference to the victory in the Egyptian desert and the opening 
of a second front in North Africa. 

15th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the second session of the All-India Muslim 
Students’ Conference at Jullundur, repeated the Muslim League’s offer to 
mobilise the Mussalmans to keep the enemy out of India’s doors and form a 
provisional Government, to which real power should be transferred, provided the 
British Government made a declaration, and the other parties agreed to it on the 
right of Muslims to self-determination and guaranteed and pledged themselves to 
give effect to the verdict of a Muslim plebiscite regarding the Pakistan scheme. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in an interview in Allahabad said : “I deeply regret 
that Mr. Rajagopalachari should have been refused permission to go and 
interview Mr. Gandhi”. 

t6th. The Madras Government, in consultation with the provincial Press Advisory 
Committee, issued revised Press instructions. — The instructions incorporated 
the formula contained in the resolution passed by the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference held in October, in Bombay. 

In the Assam Assembly, Maulavi Abdur Rahman asked a series of questions 
regarding the abnormal rise in the price of commodities, and inquired about the 
steps the Government had taken to counteract it. 

At a public meeting at Calicut, it was resolved to open a provincial branch 
of the Hindu Mahasabha for Kerala with district and local branches. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the Government of India, In an 
interview in Bombay, said : ^That there was no necessity for forming a National 
Government in India at the present juncture, that the present political situation 
in India was the result of mutual distrust between the majority and minority 
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communities in this country and that it was better to wait for the termination 
of the war for settling the future of India". 

17 tb. A meeting of the editors of suspended newspapers of Madras was held at 
the Indian Express** office to consider the Press communique and instructions 
issued by the Government of Madras. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab, speaking at a meeting 
in Lahore, held in connexion with the celebrations of Guru Nanak’s birthday, 
said : “Of what use is that freedom which, we are told we will get, provided 
wo all agree to the vivisection of India ? It is better to remain in slavery than 
to enjoy the so-called freedom". 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, acting upon the suggestion of the Speaker, 
Mr* Amjad AH held over the discussioti on the motion for a reference of the 
Goalpara Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select Committee. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin in the course of his presidential address to the Punjab 
Provincial Muslim League Conference at Lyallpur, observed : "The Pakistan 
scheme is not only in the interests of India as a whole, but actually the 
non-Muslims in the Muslim majority provinces Will be far better off than under 
one Central Government for the whole of India". 

Mr. Ammon (Labour) asked Mr. Amery in the House of Commons if he 
would accept Mr. Eajagopalachari’s offer to visit England and invite him 
to London to discuss the political situation in India. Mr. Amery, 
in a written reply, said : "The Government warmly welcome the 
endeavours of Mr. Rajagopalachari or of any other leader of Indian opinion to 
promote an agreed settlement of the Indian problem, but any such 
agreement must come about in India between the Indian Parties. 
The Ctovernment, therefore, see no advantage in Mr. Rajagopalachari visiting 
this country. As Mr. Ammon will be aware, the Viceroy has seen Mr. 
Rajagopalachari during the last few days”. 

Sir Bikander Hyat Khan at the open session of the Punjab Muslim League 
announced that the Punjab Government had recommended to the Government 
of India the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar organization as Allama Mashriqui, 
the leader of the movement, had declared that Khaksars would abide by the 
conditions laid down by the Punjab Government. 

18th. A Press Note issued from New Delhi, stated: "At its first meeting, held 
last August, the Central Food Advisory Council considered the increase in the 
slaughter of cattle resulting from large scale increase in the demand for meat 
due to the exigencies of the war and recommended that, to prevent permanent 
damage to the cattle wealth of the country, the slaughter of working bullocks 
in a good state of health below the age of ten years, cows in milk and 
pregnant cows should be prohibited.” The recommendation was accepted by the 
Government of India as regards the supply of meat to the defence forces. 

The British Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert Morrison, in a broadcast to the 
United Nations, from London, said that this was still a "people’s war" and 
added, “Britain has offered to the people of India full liberty lo make their 
own constitution for themselves, even if it means complete independence. 
V^hatever destiny they want for their country after the war, they can have, 
provided only nothing is done during the war to prejudice victory for the 
United Nations. Can you tell me any other example in history of a ruling 
power making such an offer on such a scale, with so much at stake, to a subject 
people ? What do you make of it ? I make of it one more proof that the 
British people are looking to the future with exactly the same motives and 
purposes as brought them into the war." 

The Orissa University Bill was referred to a select committee by the Orissa 
Legislative Assembly, on the motion of the Education Minister, Pandit 
Godavaris Misra. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in an 
interview in Bombay, observed : "There is nothing disappointing or new in the 
refusal of the Viceroy to grant permission to Mr. G. Rajagopalachari to see 
Mahatma Gandhi, but it is inevitable. When Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee 
who sought permission on behalf of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha and other 
organizations to see Gandhiji was refused permission, it was a foregone 
conclusion that Rajaji’S request would be turned down similarly." 

The general reference made by Mr. Jinnah in his Jnllander speech to the 
formula for granting '.self-determination to all communities was further 
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clarified by bim while inaugurating the Punjab Provincial Muslim Leauge 
Con ference at Ly all pur. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, presiding over the prize 
distribution ceremony of the Sri Ghitra Exhibition, said : Travancore’s natural 
resources are well-nigh limitless. Its resources in the matter of intelligent 
labour are equally limitless. What is wanted is organisation, harmonising of 
capital with labour, or social outlook, a welding of the heart and brain in order 
to educate capital and labour, landowner and peasant, in the common task of 
making this country worthy of her great sovereign, and apt for the achievement 
of his great ideals.” 

19th. The Punjab Muslim League passed a resolution recommending to the 
Government of India to lift the ban on the Khakaar organization in view of 
Allama Mashriqui*s declaration to obey the conditions imposed by the Punjab 
Government and the Home Member’s statement in the Central Assembly that 
the Khaksars were not connected in any way with fifth column activities of the 
enemy. The resolution was moved by Mr. Ghulam Hamad, member of the 
Punjab Assembly, and seconded by Prof. Inayatullah who urged the immediate 
removal of all restrictions calculated to cripple the Khakaar movement. A 
resolution endorsing the Bombay resolution of the All-India Muslim League, 
and expressing full confidence in the leadership of Mr. Jinnah, was unanimously 
carried at the session of the conference on the 18th. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
presided. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hii^. Chief Minister 
made a statement regarding the police firing at Kisoregun], Mymensingh, in 
connexion with a Durja Puja immersion procession on October 19. 

The Manchester Guardian wrote : “When Government is looking round for 
ways of being helpful in India— and its should seek them— it should settle 
this tiresome question of the Atlantic Charter. 

Sir Purushottam Das Thakurdas, commenting on the Viceroy’s refusal to 
grant permission to Mr. Kajagopalachari to see Gandhi ji, said : “That the 
Executive Council, consisting of many Indian members, should be a party to this 
refusal is very puzzling.” 

Mr. G. L. Mehta observed : “The refusal of the Viceroy to permit Rajaji 
to interview Mahatma Gandhi in prison is significant as an index to the 
present outlook and policy of the Government of India.” 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah, at a tea party given to the Press at 
Karachi, said : “I was not dying for the Ministry. You can take it from me, if 
1 had not succeeded in forming the Ministry, you would have had a suspended 
constitution in this Province (Sind).” 

The Sind Government recommended to the Government of India that the 
ban on Khaksars be removed on the same condition as in the Punjab. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed all demands for grants under 
General Administration (Rs. 20.63,200) Land Revenue (Rs. 16,93,700), Civil 
Defence (Rs. 14,83,000) and Administration of Justice (Rs. 7,.W,000). 

The Governor of Bengal prorogued the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

20th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister, 
replying to a question m connexion with the firing in Dacca Central Jail on 
August 31, announced that the Government proposed to hold an enquiry by 
experienced judicial officers and take suitable action on their report. 

Sir Mahamed Zafrulla Khan suggested two alternatives as a likely solution of 
the Indian problem. “First,” he said, “the All-India Congress should agree to 
Mr. Jinnah’s demand for the establishment of Pakistan in North East and North- 
West areas. Secondly, let Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and their colleagues 
admit that there is *a reasonable basis for the Moslems’ fear and det them 
suggest the adoption of an agreement providing for the protection of the rights 
of Moslems and other minorities’ before asking for the withdrawal of the 
British. In either case, there would be a reasonable hope for an early 
settlement.” 

21st. The following communique was issued from Government House, Calcutta* 
“The Hon. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjee has tendered his resignation of his 
office as a member of His Excellency the Governor’s Council of Ministers, and 
His Excellency has been pleased to accept this resignation with effect from the 
afternoon of 20th. November, 1942.” 

8 
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Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru, at a Press Conference in New Delhi made the 
BUfftrestion that the Governor General should place himself at the head of an 
Indian National Government and call a Conference of all parties including the 
Congress to reach a settlement, “if,” said Bir Tej Bahadur, the Governor- 
General calls such a conference of all parties including the Congress, very 
probably he would insist upon the Congress withdrawing Civil disobedience, 
and in my opinion, the Congress should, in the interest of peace and 
harmony, dehnitely call off Civil disobedience.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, at a Press Conference in Lahore, said : “If Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad could issue instructions from jail to the Bind Congress party 
regarding the formation of a Ministry in Bind there is nothing to show that 
Mr. Gandhi will not be allowed to declare from jail the abandonment of the 
civil disobedience movement.” 


22nd. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in an interview in New Delhi, said : “1 am taking 
immediate steps to call a meeting of the standing committee of the Non-Party 
Conference, which is likely to be held at Allahabad fon December 12. In 
addition to the members of the standing committee, we are inviting Mr. C. 
Bajagopalachari, Mr. V, D. Savarkar, some of the representatives of the Indian 
Christian Community and the Depressed Classes and Master Tara Singh, the 
Sikh leader.” 

Master Tara Singh, leferring to Mr. Jinnah’s statement in Lahore that, if 
necessary, Muslims should fight with the sword, for the assertion of their 
rights, issued a statement in New Delhi, in which he observed : “Those who 
threaten to establish Pakistan with the sword should join me in requesting the 
English to clear out of the country after the war, leaving us free to settle among 
ourselves. It will then be time for holding out such threats ; for, I believe, 
when the leaders and the people are faced with a choice between permanent 
peace and war, they will be more reasonable and there will be less of bluffing.” 

23rd. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Revenue Minister Mr. P. N. 

Bannerjee was asked by the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur if compulsory evacua- 
tion of the civil population in Calcutta was contemplated. The Minister's 
reply was : “No, not at present.” 

The House next took up the third reading of the Bengal (Rural) Primary 
Education (Amendment) Bill (as passed by the Assembly) — the measure sought 
to remedy certain defects in the Primary Education Act, of 1930. 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukberjee issued a statament in Calcutta, in which he 
observed inter aha : “My experience as a Provincial Minister for eleven 
months justifies me in stating, clearly and categorically, that Ministers while 
possessing great responsibilities for which they are answerable to the people 
and the legislature, have very little powers, especially in matters concerning the 
rights and liberties of the people. The Governor has chosen to act, in many 
vital matters, in disregard of the wishes of the Ministers end has depended on 
the advice of a section of permanent officials, who are indifferent to the interests 
of the province. If the British Prime Minister or the Secretary of State has the 
courage to direct an inquiry into the manner in which popular rights have 
been disregarded against the advice of responsible Ministers, the hollowness of 
their claim that Dominion Status is already in action in India will stand 
exposed.” 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje, at a public meeting at Ajmer, said : “If any one believes 
that India can secure freedom as a result of Japanese invasion, he lives in a 
fooPs paradise.” 

The Hoo.^ Sardar Baldev Singh, Minister for Development, in the course of a 
statement in Lahore, said : ^ “The Punjab holds the key and a communal 
settlement in this Province will end the entire communal programme in India.” 

Speaking at a crowded and distinguished gathering of the British and Indians 
in London in celebration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Akbar the Great, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, appealed for 
tolerance, understanding and unity as the basis of India’s political future and 
greatness. 

The death occurred of Sir Mohamed Yakub, Reforms Adviser to the 
Nizam’s Government and a former Member of the Council of State. 

24th. The Rural Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, was passed by the Bengal lAegislative Council, after 
which the Council was prorogued. 
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Gtftzctte LxtTaoidinaiy announced that the Ooverninent of the 
Fttpiw prorogued the Punjab Legialative Assembly. 

Mr. V. p. fcfavarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, made an appeal 

lor generous hejpto the Cyclone stricken people of Bengal. 

Ine Sind Provincial Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, 

£ Karachi, adopted a resolution viewing with dismay “the action 

of the Punjab Government, which, despite its popular character, thought fit to 
pass, what this meeting must characterise as retrograde, orders in the face of 
the reasonable resolution passed by the A. I. N. E. G. at Bombay.” 

The first supplementary statement of expenditure of the Government of Bihar 
for 1942-43, authorised by the Governor, showed that the year started with an 
increased ordinary balance of Rs.lOJ lakhs. 

25th. Under the Defence of India Rules the making or publishing in Bengal of 
any unauthorised newspaper, or any unauthorised news-sheet as defined in the 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) ordinance was prohibited by the Governor 
of Bengal. The use of any Press for making such documents was also 
prohibited. 

Hir Jogendra Singh, Education Member of the Government of India, 
addressing a meeting of Delhi students, said that Mr. Jinnah could not deny 
non-Muslims of the Punjab the same right of self-determination which he 
claimed for Muslims. He added that if Mr. Jinnah meant Pakistan seriously 
he should have it without delay and not block the way of India's progress, but 
its boundary would be the river Chenab. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly was adjourned stne die, after disposing of 
two official Bills. 

At a meeting of the Nationalist Muslim students of Lucknow, a resolution 
deploring the “negative policy” of the Muslim League and appealing to the 
leaders to take the initiative in ending the political deadlock, was passed. 

H. E. Sir Roger Lumley, Governor ot Bombay, addressing the Ahmednagar 
District 'W ar Committee, in Bombay, said : “Every Army man from Egypt 
that I have met looks upon the fourth Indian Division as one of the finest 
fighting units in the whole British Army, and in that famous units there are 
Maratha troops.” 

The Maharaja of Kapurtbala appealed for unity among Indians. “T feel 
sure,” said His Highness in an appeal, “that my brother Princes will use 
their great power and influence to secure harmony among the various classes 
and communities in the country and help to secure in a peaceful manner an 
honourable position for India among the nations of the world.” 

26th. A memorandum staling the views of the Bengal Congress (suspended) 
Assembly party on the situation arising out of the lesignation of Dr. bhyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, was submitted to Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq, Premier, by Mr. 
San tosh Kumar Bose, Minister for Public Healh and Local Self-Government, 
and Mr. Pramatha Nath Bannerjee, Revenue Minister, Bengal. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India was asked in the House of 
Commons if coirespondence from private ’persons in Britain could be sent to 
the detained Indian leaders, whether those leaders were or would be permitted 
to communicate with private persons in Britain and whether they would be 
permitted to inske any public declaration.— Mr. Amery replied : ‘T understand 
the detained Indian leaders are permitted to correspond only with the members 
of their families’, only on domestic matters. I cannot say if the present 
restrictions will be relaxed. Whether any public declaration by the leaders 
could be permitted would presumably depend on its character.” 

Sir C. V. Raman, delivering the address at the Convocation of the Madras 
University, said ; “The true wealth of a nation consists not in the stored up 
gold in its cofiers and the banks, not in the factories, but in the intellectual 
and physical strength of its men, women and children.” 

27th. Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Jaipur, in the course of his Convocation 
Address at the Patna University, said : “If there is any real message that 
1 have for you, especially to the young men with whom our future rests, 
it is that, throughout this country, we must not, in any sense whatever, 
be separate : ours must be the virture, ours the power and glory of a 
single nationhood.” 

Sir Feroze Khan Noon, Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
addressing the professors and students of the Osmania University in 
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Hyderabad, (Deccan), BtoeBsrf the need for loyalty to one’s friends, country 
and Government and eincerity among men. .• j »i. t> >i.- , 

The annual meeting of the Parsi Central Association and the Political 
Leftgue took place in Bombay* Sir Cowasii Jehangir preflided.^ He ^id 
inter alia : “To make futile but well-advertised attempts at conciliation, which 
only cause disappointment to the public and tend to widen the breach, are 
not in the best interest of India.” ^ . 

A declaration that the Parsis did not claim any safeguard in any new 
constitution for India, was made in a statement issued under the signatures 
of over 600 Parsi citizens of Bombay. The signatories included Mr. D. N. 
Bahadur)!, former Advocate General of Bombay, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, ex- 
Minister, Dr. P. G. Bharucha, Mr. P. B. Godrej, Mr. K. F. Nariman, 
and other prominent lawyers, doctors and businessmen. 

2Hth, A Press Note form Calcutta announced a change of policy of the 
Government of Bengal regarding Press censorship in the Province, in view 
of the withdrawal of the Government of India’s order of August 8, prohibiting 
the publication of news, relating to the disturbances occurring subsequent 
to that date and in connexion with the Congress resolution and Government 
action consequent upon it. 

In consultation with the Provincial Press Advisory Committee, the 
Bengal Government decided to accept the recommendation of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference on the matter. 

Mr. Allah Bux resigned the leadership of the National War Front in Sind. 

29tfa. A Communique issued from New Delhi said : ^’His Majesty the 

King has been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. 
William Patrick Spens, to be the Chief Justice of India in succession to 
Sir Maurice Gwyer.” 

Sir S. Badha Krishnan, Vice-Chancellor, addressing the Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University, said : '*We must wake up from the sleep 
of centuries and hold our heads high.” 

Mr. Frank Anthony, President-in-Ohief of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association, addressing the local branch in Allahabad, said : 
**We are opposed to the vivisection of this great motherland of ours. 
We want with all true lovers of India, to see India a happy and united nation 
under a really Nationalist Government where the different minorities are 
fully recognized and catered for.” 

80th. At the sixth meeting of the Provincial War Committee held at the 
Government House, Lucknow, presided over by Sir Maurice Hallett, the 
Governor, resolutions were passed requesting His Excellency the Governor 
to send a message of congratulation to Geneial Alexander, on his 
“remarkable achievement” and denouncing the civil disobedience movement and 
appreciating the effective and timely action taken by the Government to 
restore peace and tranquillity, 

December 1942 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, was asked in the 
House of Commons if Sir Stafford Gripps had taken full notice of 
the treaties between the Crown and the Princes of India. Mr. Amery’s 
answer was in the affirmative. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, presiding over the Standing Committee of 
the Labour Conference, made a general survey of wartime labour 
legislation. 

Allama Mashriqui, the Khaksar leader, made a statement in connexion 
with the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar organization. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mukerjee, former acting Chief-Justice of 

Bengal and a well-known Hindu Mahasabha leader, died in Calcutta. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s term of office was. extended for a period 
of 6 months. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in his address to the Associated Ohambers 
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oi Oomm€ftC6 in O&lctittSf 6n)phasi26d tho essontial gcographio&l unity 
ot Oalcutta. 

^neBtion ot paper shortage in India was raised at the meeting 
oi the Associated Chambers of Commerce (Calcutta). A resolution was 
moved which urged the Government to allow at least 30 % of the 
mills* total production to be supplied to the general market.** 

Calcutta had its first enemy air raid of the war on the ^Oth. December. 

The Working Committee of the Bombay Provincial Muslim League 
passed a resolution criticizing the Yiceroy*s speech at the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Sir Sikankar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, died of heart-failure 
at Lahore. 

The Hon*ble Mr. N. R. Barker, Commerce Member, Government of 
India, said at AUahabad : “The building up of bigger industries would 
be the only solution of the economic problem facing Bengal and Bengalees 
and that alone would restore to them their rightful position.** 

The Government of India cancelled the ban on the Ehaksar 

organization. 

The Punjab, Bombay & U. P, Government lifted the ban imposed 

by them on the Ehaksar organization. 

At the session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba at Cawnpore, a 
resolution ofiering felicitations to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on 
his 82 nd. brithday was passed. 

let The Standing Committee of the Labour Conference concluded its two day 
session in New Delhi. Dr. B. K. Ambedkar presiding, made a general survey 

of war time labour legislation and expressed itself on the terms and conditions 

of service in regulated employments. 

Replying to Mr. L. 8. Raja’s representation that members of the Legislative 
Council detained in prison should be given facilities to attend the session of the 
Mysore Legislative Council, Mr. D. H. Chandrasekhariah, President of the 
OouDcil, stated that he had referred the matter to the Government and that he 
would take further action. 

Sod. Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Jaipur, in the course of his Convocation Address 
at the Dacca University, said : **At no time has it been more true of Europe than 
to-day that he who controls education controls the ultimate springs of power.” 

The Maharaja Jam Baheb of Nawanagar, addressing the East India Association 
(London) on the future of India, said that he did not propose to plunge into 
the deep water of political controversy or speculate immediately about the future. 
Rather was it his purpose by reviewing the past, to emphasize the consistent 
attitude of the Princely Order towards constitutional change. 

3rd. Mr. Amery was asked in the House of Commons whether the proposals 
of Sir Stafford Cripps had taken full notice of the treaties between the 
Crown and the Provinces of India, whether these treaties remained valid 
in their integrity, and whether he would undertake they would not be 
changed by any constitution-making body without the assent of the parties concerned. 
Mr. Amery said : “The question no doubt refers to the various treaties, 
engagements and sanads denning the relations of the Crown and the Eulers 
of Indian States, ^e interpretation of the original terms of certain of 
these engagements has, as is well known, been affected over a long period 
by usage and sufferance, but subject to that qualification, the answer to 
ail the three parts of this question is in the affirmative.” 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, addressing the East India Association 
(London) on the “future of India and the Princes,^ said : “There is no 
need for one to tell you what treaties, ‘sanads’ and engagements 
mean to the Princes. They are the sine qua non of our existence. 
We regard the rights, privileges and dignities arising out of them as 
matters of vital concern. We have stated clearly and unequivocally that, 
while as an order we endorse the demands for the Constitutional advance 
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of India, any Bcheme to which the States are expected to be party must 
effectively protect their rights arising from treaties, ‘Sanads’ and engagements 
or otherwise ensure the future of existence, sovereignty ‘.and integrity 
of the States thereunder guaranteed.” 

The ex-Premier of Sind, Mr. Allah Baksh, in a press interview at Karachi 
said : ^It may be that in certain situations Pakistan suffer from worse 
tyrannies than Hindustan of the future, but if it means just an emphatic 
caveat against the rising tendencies towards centralisation which conceals 
itself under the name of ‘*Akhand Hindustan’ and other slogans then 
I am with it.” 

In the House of Commons in replying to questions, Mr. Amery said 
that he was still awaiting information from the Government of India regarding 
the number of persons under detention. 

4th. A Communique from New Delhi stated : His Majesty the King has been 
graciously pleased to approve the appointment of Col. Rt. Hon. David 
.John Colville, M. P., to be the Governor of Bombay in succession to Sir Roger 
Lumley, g.c.i.b., whose term of office expires on March 17, 1943.” 

A Committee with Navvab Yar Jung Bahadur as Chairman was set up 
by the Working Committee of the All-India States Muslim League to 
consider the position and status of the Indian States in future constitutional 
changes in India and to submit proposals which may incorporate as basis 
the policy of the States League.” 

The Commerce Department, Government of India, was flooded with representa- 
tion, or protests from commercial Arms, printing houses and educational 
authorities urging reduction in the Government demand in connexion 
with paper. 

6th. Allama Mashriqui, the Khaksar leader, issued a statement in 

connexion with the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar organization. 
He said that he stated on November 5, that discrepancies among Punjab 
Khaksars concerning the performance of individual social service, daily 
drills, carrying of implements etc. would be removed by him within a month 
of tiie lifting of the ban by the Government, The Punjab Premier, according 
to a Khaksar who interviewed him on December 1, thought that the period 
would be 2 months, and this was causing delay in lifting the ban. 

6th. The death occurred at his Calcutta residence of Sir Manmatha Nath 
Mukerjee, former acting Chief- Justice of Bengal and a well known Hindu 
Mahasabha leader. 

Appreciation of the ‘‘courageous and partiotic” stand taken by Dr. Shy am a Prasad 
Mukerjee, in resigning his office as Minister of the Government of Bengal 
was recorded in a resolution adopted at a meeting of the Council of me 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. 

At a representative gathering of Indians at the Dorchester House Hotel, 
it was unanimously agreed to start an “Indian Community Club” in London. 

7lh. The Government of Madras decided to continue the land revenue concessions. 

The following announcement was made from 10 Downing Street, London. 
“H. E. the Most Honourable the Marquess of Linlithgow, p. c., k. t., g. m. s. i., 

G. M. I. E. with the approval of the King Emperor, at the special request 
of H. M’s Government, who place on record their high confidence in him, 
has consented to a further extension of his term as Viceroy and Governor 
General of India for 6 months, namely until October 1943”. 

Lord Halifax, in a speech referring to India at Baltimore, said : “I realise 
that opinion in this country is greatly concerned about India. People 
sometimes speak as if the whole problem could be simply stated in terms of 
one people struggling to be free and another people struggling to keep them 
down. But if that were true, there would be no problem, for me offer brought 
by Sir Stafford Cripps this summer would have settled it. The offer was 
rejected. The mission failed. It did not fail because, as has been suggested - 
at some stage in the negotiation, Bir Btafford Cripps was overruled from 
London. That is a complete fabrication. It failed because the various parties 
were unable to reach an agreement among themselves. But the offer stands.” 

8tb. Mr. J. C. Betalvad, Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, in an address 
welcoming Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, the Commerce Member to the 
Government of India, who visited the Chamber in Bombay, said : “The present 
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political situation in the country is exercising the minds of the commercial 
community. My Committee have unreservedly condemned the acts of 
sabotage and violence which have resulted in loss of life and property. But the 
continued policy of repression is not going to lead to any satisfactory solution 
of the present deadlock”. 

9tb. H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore, delivering his address at the 12th 
Convocation of the Annamalai University held at Annamalainagar, observed ; 
“Upon the education of our people depends our fate as also on the creation 
of a new spirit of courageous comradeship amongst all Indians as a part of 
world fellowship. May this University and its sister foundations help adequately 
to equip the new generation to fulfil the tremendous but glorious obligation 
that are already crowding upon them”. 

A Press Note issued from Lahore stated : “In accordance with an 
announcement recently made by the Premier of the Punjab, the Punjab 
Government have recommended the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar 
organization on condition that an unreserved undertaking was given on behalf 
of the organization about the abandonment of military drill, cari 7 ing 
of belchas etc.” 

Mr, Nalini Ranjan Harker, at a party given in his honour in Bombay, gave 
an assurance that he was doing everything possible to secure stocks of newsprint 
and that he had alieady sent “3 or 4 frantic telegrams to the U. y, A. and 
Canada to release newsprint”. 

10th. Mr. Amery, answering a request in the House of Commons for information 
respecting the disturbances in India, said : “Apart from an attack on a police 
Station in Bihar there has been no report of mob violence during the last 
fortnight. Sabotage in minor forms and other symptoms of lawlessness persist 
in Bengal and Bombay, and one case of derailment with loss of life is 
reported from Assam”. 

The unity of India was discussed when the Adviser to the Secretary for 
India, Sir Gilbert Wiles, addressed members of the East India Assciation. Sir 
Gilbert spoke on the financial relationship between the Central and Provincial 
Governments in India and said that if the scheme of federation proposed as 
far back as ISoS had then been accepted the subsequent history of India might 
have developed on very different lines— not towards unity. As it was the idea 
of centralization prevailed. 

The High Commissioner for India, Sir Azizul Haque, in a broadcast to 
Indians in Great Britain, said : “Never before was any country so well 
organised in all aspects of economic, social and national life, as Britain is 
today. Indians in this country have also toiled and sweated and bled. I 
have no doubt when this nightmare of war is over these two peoples, who have 
shared all these things, will work together for the peace of the world. I see 
among the people of Great Britain a genuine, deeprooted sympathy for India and 
Indians and a keen desire to place the future of India on a plane of equality 
in the great Commonwealth”. 

11th. Mr. William Phillips was appointed President Roosevelt's Personal 
Rm:)resentative in India. 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares University, 
strongly criticized the totalitarian creeds which “produce mass men who are 
deprived of any kind of inward life and privacy of spirit” in delivering his 
lecture on “the need of religion today,” as “Kamala Lecturer” of the Calcutta 
University. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Commerce Member, addressing the Maharastra 
Chamber of Commerce in Bombay made an earnest plea to the business 
community to condemn and scotch “black-markets” and to look to public 
interest, while looking to their own interest. 

In the proceedings of the Mysore Legislative Council, in a non-ofiicial 
resolution moved by Mr. T. Tare Gowda and amended by M. S. Narayana 
Rao, recommending to the Government of His Highness the Maharaja to 
release all political prisoners either detained or convict^ and to grant amnesty 
to the latter class of persons, so that a proper atmosphere might be created 
leading to an effective and united stand against foreign aggression, and 
discussions thereon figured prominently. 

iBtii. The British Indian Association. Calcutta, submitted a representation to the 
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Government of India on the “grave situation that threatens the province of 
Bengal in the matter of steep rise in the price of rice and of apprehended 
famine conditions in Bengal.” 

The Mysore Legislative Council devoted most of its time to non*official 
business. Mr. D. H. Chandra Sekharia, President of the Council, was in the 
chair. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the U. F., addressing a police parade at 
Oawnpore, declared : “ I'he Police Force of this province has already done 
extremely well ; I will support them as far as I can, but I want the 
public also to support them and to co-operate with them in defeating 
the movement* inaugurated by the Congress, which if it were to succeed 
would be disastrous.” 

Mr. N. R, Sarker, in a statement at a Press Conference in Bombay, said : 
“If we are to tackle the food problem adequately, the sincere co-operation of 
all the food producing areas is essential ; and only if all the provinces regard 
this problem as an all-India one can it be grappled with success.” 

13th. A deputation headed by Mr. Hosainbhoy Lalji, M. L. A. (Central), and 
representatives of businessmen, industrialists and Labour arrived in New Delhi 
to wait on the Commerce and Overseas Members in connexion with l^e East 
African Import Corporations. 

14th. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference concluded 
its sittings at Allahabad. 

Addressing a private gathering of prominent citizens of Allahabad, Mr. 
Rajagopalachari referred to the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference and said “some- 
thing will come out of it I believe. It is not a question of optimism or 
]:)e8simi6m but one of determination. You should want something done and 
not only to know what has been discussed. If something comes out of this 
conference within 2 months as I believe it will, then you will know that we 
have been able to do something.” 

Master Tara Singh, Akali Leader, issued a statement clarifying the 
demand for an Azad Punjab from Amritsar. “I wish to get rid of the 
present communal domination established over us, at all costs. The 
Hindus also feel this communal domination bitterly, but they are so divided 
that they cannot make np their mind. Many of them, in their anxiety to 
appear to be Nationalists, cease to take a realistic view of the situation. 
We favour the readjustment of tlie boundaries of the Punjab. I wish that in 
the * Punjab proper, no community should dominate over the other. I can 
certainly promise to consider seriously any other plan which can promise 
anything better.” 

Dr. M. R. Jayakar, in re])ly to a auestion put to him at an address given by 
him at Allahabad, said : “8ome Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council ivhom I know personally are very Nationalist in their sentiment. 
If they are unable to. achieve much there must be other reasons for it.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that a conference to discuss the food 
situation in the country was held under the Chairmanship of Mr. N. R, 
Sarkar. Commerce Member, and was attended by representatives of all provinces 
and important States. 

The reasons for the ‘abnormal’ rise in the price of rice in Calcutta were 
being investigated by the Directorate of Civil Supplies, Government of Bengal. 

I5tb. The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry met in Calcutta under the Presidentship of Mr. Gaganvihari Lai 
Mehta.— The situation resulting from the shortage of foodstuffs was discussed. 
It was suggested that the Government of India should be requested to take 
measures to stop exports of foodstuffs from India and with the help of H M’s 
Government to import sufficient supplies of wheat from Australia. 

16th. A Bengal Government Press Note on the rice situation in the province, 
said : ^*The Government are in a position to state that the recent abnormal 
prices are not warranted by the present stock position 

The Society of Friends (London) in a peace for conciliation in India, urged 
the removal of the ban on conversations between the interned Congress Party 
leaders and responsible third parties. The Society “earnestly ask for the 
co-operation of our fellow Christians in promoting steps to an understanding 
and in impressing upon the Government that tl^e policy of the closed door is 
contrary to Christian public opinion”. 
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Minister, Punjab, in a Press statement at Rawalpindi, 
’t> . due deference to the intellectual eminence of Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, 
Mr. Kajagopalachariar and other prominent members of the Non-Party 
Uonference, the reported decision of the Oonfeience to submit to Mr, Jinnan 
u ^ formula conceding in some form the principle of Pakistan 

will be deeply resented by all parties which have hitherto opposed any 
such concession’'. 


I'^th. H. E. the Viceroy, in his address to the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
(Calcutta) emphasistd the essential geographical unity of India. 

The Viceroy said : “Geographically India for all practical purposes in one. 
1 would judge it to be as important as ever in the past, nay, more important, 
that we should seek to conserve that unity in so far as it may be built up 
consistently with full justice for the right and legitimate claims of the 

minorities, whether those minorities be great or small.'’ Lord 

Linlithgow added : “It is because agreement cannot be reached between 
the conflicting interest in this country as to who is to take over the 

responsibilities which Britain is only too ready to transfer to Indian hands 
that the deadlock has arisen. It is from no reluctance on our part to 
transfer them.” 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League at its 
meeting in Calcutta, Khan Bahadur Abdul Morain presiding, adopted a resolution 
strongly 'condemning the “repressive policy” of the Bengal Government in 
suspending the publication of the Azad for an indefinite period, and calling upon 
the Muslims of Bengal to observe Dec. 24 as “Azad Day” by holding protest 
meetings in villages, unions and towns. 

Mr. R. E. Haddow, presiding at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, observed ; “It is the wish of the British 
Community in India to continue to be of service to the country and to assist 
in its progress both in regard to Agriculture and Industry.” 

Mr. R. S. Nirnbkar, Labour Welfare Officer to the Government of India, 
addressing a meeting of jute, oil and petrol workers at Goalpara, said that the 
Government of India definitely desired that workers in industries should 
receive adequate dearness allowance and profit-shaving bonus to compensate 
for the rise in the cost of living. He appealed to all employers to fall in 
line with the policy of the Government of India. 

The Punjab Government served an order under the Defence of India Rules 
on the proprietor of the Daily Protap*' and his son restricting their activities. 

18th. Sir A. E. Dalai, in his presidential address at the tenth annual general 
meeting of the Employers’ Federation of India, in Calcutta, said : “Without 
wishing to apportion blame to any side, employers in common with others who 
had the welfare of the country at heart, would cordially desire to see an end 
to the political deadlock, stalemate and stagnation which, while impairing the 
was effort, boded no good in the post-war world to the relationship between the 
different parties concerned in this unfortunate dispute”. 

The question of pat>er shortage in India was raised at the meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, when Mr. R. W. Mellor on behalf 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce moved a resolution on the subject. 
The resolution after referring to the order served on paper mills in India by the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery, drewl attention to the “Disproportionate 
reservation made for Government purposes and the entirely inadequate 
provision for civilian consumption, in particular for essential war requirements 
of commerce and industry, and urged the Government to allow at least 30% of 
the mills’ total production to be supplied to the general market.” 

19th. A meeting of all Newspaper Editors in Bombay City and Province was 
held at the Journalists’ Association. About 35 newspapers, including those in 
Ahmedabad, Poona, Surat and Hubli, were represented. 

Mr. Niharendu Dutt Majumdar, M.L.A , General Secretary of the Labour Party of 
India was arrested on a charge of violating an order issued under the Defence 
Buies. 


20th. Calcutta had its first enemy air raid of the war under a waking moon, 
bombs being dropped in areas outside the town. 

The decision to call an All-India Muslim Conference in Calcutta for the 
organization of a properly constituted All-India Democratic or Progressive 


8(a) 
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MuBfim League was unanimously taken by an emergent pint meeting of the 
Working Committee of the Nikhil iBanga Bengali Mussalman Students Society. 

Causes of the sudden rise in the price ot rice in Bengal were discussed at a 
Conference between Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier and representatives 
of millowners and traders in rice. 

2t8t. A Press Note issued by the Government of Bengal, said : ^By an order 
coming into force at once the export of rice or paddy from the Rajsahi Division 
has been prohibited except under permit ; simultaneously a similar restriction 
has been placed on the export of rice or paddy from the Calcutta industrial area.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy sent the following telegam to the Governor of 
Bengal congratulating Calcutta on the manner it took its first air raid : 
“I am glad to learn that the city’s defences have proved so effective ; that 
damage and casualties are light and that morale is light. Yours is the first 
capital city in India to 'suffer in this war a baptism of tire and her citizens 
have proved an admirable example of steadiness and fortitude. Well done Calcutta I” 
His Excellency the Governor sent the following reply : “I am most grateful 
for your Excellency’s heartening message to the people of Calcutta. It cannot 
fail to inspire them in maintaining the admirably steadfast front which they 
displayed at the first onset of danger.” 

22Dd. Mian Abdul Haye, Minister for Education, Punjab, addressing the Convocation 
of the Punjab University, outlined a scheme for post-war educational 

reconstruction. 

Mr. R. S. Nimbkar, Labour Welfare Adviser, Government of India, in a 
broadcast talk from Calcutta, observed : ^'Fhis is a war of free workers against 
slave labour and we must fight it to the end.” 

23rd. Mr. M. 8. Aney, Member for Indians Overseas, Government of India, 
arrived at Chittagong. The object of his visit was to inspect camps set up 
for Indian refugees. 

The carrying of any sword, dagger, spear, bludgeon, lather, gun or other 

offensive weapon by person in any public place in the town or suburbs of 

Calcutta up to Oct. 1943, was prohibited by the Comraissioner of Police, 

Calcutta. 

Mr. Jinnah sent Rs. 1,000 as his personal contribution to the Bengal 
Provincial Muslim League Cyclone Relief Fund for the sutferers of Midnaporc 
and 24 Parganas with a message of sympathy in their plight. He appealed to 
Bengal Muslims to do all in their power to help the sufferers. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, in an interview said: 
Mr. Rajagopalachari could not have forgotten that a large majority of the Princes 
had always been in favour or Federation or any other kind of union which 
would ensure strong and unified central direction in the matter of economic, 
agricultural and industrial policy, customs, tariffs etc. as well as defence, 
external affairs, emigration and immigration. Many Princes did not approve 
of and would not join the particular scheme which was recently put forward 
because of the special features relating to that scheme. The Princes and 
their advisers were alive to the importance of preserving that unity of the 
Central Government which could well exist with great libeity of action within 
their proper sphere in the case of units but without which India could never 
be well governed.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in the course of a statement in Bombay, said : 
**1 appreciate the emphasis the Viceroy has laid at least on the geo- 

graphical unity of India and the fervent appeal he has made to maintain 
this ancient integrity of our country on grounds of practical policy also. 
Reasonable safeguards to minorities must be given, and the League of 
Nations has already shown us the way in one of the most authoritative 
works formulating what reasonable safeguards of minorities really mean. But the 
Viceroy, perhaps inadvertently, uses the term, “fully satisfactory to the 

minorities”, instead of clarifying the safeguards that are reasonable.” 

Sir A* Ramaswami Mudaliar, India’sJ representative on the British War 
Cabinet, said that the people of India were keen to have their political 

status assured and that the differences between them arose from various 
viewpoints regarding the methods whereby that status could be attained. 

A Government of India communique said ; “Sir J. P. Srivastava, Member 

for Civil Defence, had talks to-day with Mr. San tosh Kumar Basu, Minister- 
in-charge for co-ordination of Civil Defence Measures in Bengal, and 
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Mr. Pramatha Nath Bannenee, Revenue Minister, Bengal, at which important 
matters arising out of Sir J. P. Srivastava’s recent visit to Calcutta were 
discussed in detail.” 

24th. The Working Committee of the Bombay Provincial Muslim League 
passed a resolution criticizing the Viceroy’s speech at the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, m which he emphasized India’s essential 
geographical unity. The resolution said that the Viceroy’s statement 

amounted to a ‘’denial of the fundamental right of the Muslims to self- 
determination,” 

The Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber sent a telegram to 
the Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy regarding scarcity 
of foodgrains. 

A Press communique from New Delhi, stated : “The Government of 
India have, in consultation with the Government of the Punjab, set up 
a Government purchasing agency, which will be entrusted with the task 
of buying wheat in that jirovince on behalf of the Central and the Punjab 
Governments. The Central Government will purchase on behalf of the 
deficit areas in India and of the Army.” 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, President of the F(3deratioD of Indian Chambers of 

Commerce and Industry, in the course of a statement in Bombay, observed : 
‘‘The recent speeches of the Viceroy and the President! of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce constitute a footnote to the utterances of the British Prime 
Minister and other spokesmen of the British Government on the 
future of the Empire and the present discontent and deadlock in India.” 

25th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, speaking at a reception given to him by the Delhi 
Provincial Muslim League, on the occasion of his 66th. birthday, declared 
that no amount of agitation or mis-representation could deter the Mussalmans 
of India fiora their cherished goal of Pakistan, nor could the Indian 

or British Government deter them from their determination to achieve their 
goal, which had become as article of faith with them. 

Dr, P. V. Naidu, President of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
in a statement from Madras said : “The Viceroy’s memorable speech in 
regard to t'le need for the maintenance of India’s territorial integrity and 
political unity has been rightly appreciated by eminent and distinguished 
national leaders all over India. The Viceroy’s statement has not come a 

day soon. It has come out in the right time and in the right direction.” 

26th. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, died suddenly of 
heart failure at Lahore. Sir jSikandar was aged 50. 

The Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Harkar, Commerce Member presiding over the 
20th. session of the Bengal Sahitya Hammelan at Allahabad, said : ”The 

building up of bigger industries would be the only solution of the economic 
problem facing Bengal and Bengalees and that alone would restore to them 
their rightful position.” 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Member for Civil Defence, Government of India, 
issued the following statement to the Press : ’’1 find that there are wild 
rumours current in regard to the extent of damage caused by recent 
bombings of Calcutta and also their effect on the morale of the people. 
Mr. Ibbotflon, Director General for Civil Defence, has been in Calcutta 
since day before yesterday and is watching the situation there on behalf 
of ray Department. In a telephone conversation with me, yesterday 
and this ahernoon, he assured me that damage to life and property 
is infinitesimally small, and that the Japanese have failed woefully to cause 
any panic. There is no truth whatsoever in the reports that Calcutta is 
emptying out both by road and rail.” 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Indian Academy of Science commenced 
at Bangalore before a gathering of distinguished scientists and scientific 
workers from various parts of India. Sir. 0. V. Raman presided. 

The Rt. Hon’ble Mr. M. R. Jayakar, in his presidential address to the 
All-India Educational Conference, said, inter alia : “The war, as we all 
deplore, has led to a considerable curtailment by the Government of their 
support and help to education. Grants have been cut down, useful institutions 
have been commandeered (witness the case of the Benares Hindu Univeisity) 
and lastly students guilty of emotional excesses, as they always are in 
different parts of the world, have been treated as incipient criminals and 
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punished in a way which is bound to harden them. This stinting is 
unfortunate. In other countries the war has not interfered with educational 
reforms/’ 

28 th. The l9th. session of the Indian Historical Records Oommission was 
held at Trivandrum, Sir Jogendra Singh, Education Member, Government of 
India, presided. The President, in his address to the session, gave a call 
to Indian Princes to do everything to maintain the integrity of India and 
to help achieve the Federation of India. 

Master Tara Singh, presiding over the Akali Conference held at Serna in 
Ferozepur district, said : '*As long as the present Pakistan proposal continues 
unmodified, I have to be its chief opponent. If the demand for Pakistan in 
its present form is accepted, I am the chief sufferer and not the Hindus.’’ 

The following communique was issued from New Delhi, re : “Ban on 
Khakears.” ‘^Since the resolution regarding the Khaksars was discussed in the 
Central Legislative Assembly on September 22 and 23,1942, the Government of India 
have been in consultation with the Provincial Governments regarding the 
possibility of removing the ban which, at the instance of the Central Government, 
was imposed by them on that association under the Criminal Law Amedment 
Act in June 1941. Allama Mashriqui has now issued a statement to the Press and 
lias communicated its contents to all branches of the Khaksar organization. In 
the light of that statement, all Provincial Governments have agreed to cancel the 
ban on the Khaksar organization. The Government of India are taking similar 
action in the Chief Commissoner’s Provinces and have also cancelled the order 
under the Defence Rules restricting the Allama’s residence to the Province of 
Madras.” 

29 th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in his presidential 
address at the twenty fourth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
at Cawnpore, voiced the unflinching determination of the Hindu Mahasabha 
to oppose the *. All-India Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan. 
He observed: “Just as in America, Germany, China and every other country 
not excluding Russia, so also in Hindusthan, Hindus by the fact that they 
form an overwhelming majority, are the nation, and the Muslims are but a 
community, because like other communities they are unchallengably in a 
minority. Therefore, they must remain satisfied with whatever reasonable 
safeguards other minorities in India get and accept as reasonable in the light 
of the world formula framed by the League of Nations.” 

The Madras Government were evolving a scheme of their own for production 
of standard cloth in sufficient quantity through haudloom weavers. It was 
stated that a few mills, had already undertaken to provide yarn for the purpose. 

The Punjab, Bombay and U. P. Governments lifted the ban imposed by 
them on the Khaksar organization. 

80 lh. Mr. K. Brinivasan, President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference issued the following statement from Madras : “In accordance with 
the resolution of the standing committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, passed at its meetings, held in Bombay on the 18lh., 19th., and 2l8t., 
December, I have fixed January 6, 3943, for the observance of the hartal 
throughout India for a day. It is requested that managements abstain from 
publishing newspapers bearing that date. The co-operation of all newspapers in 
India is solicited to make the day of protest a success. 

It was announced that all the Ministers in Bir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s 
Cabinet in the Punjab resigned. Later, the Governor granted an interview to 
Major Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, and requested his assistance in forming 
a new Council of Ministers. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan accepted the invitation. 

The Governor re-appointed Malik K. Hyat Khan Tiwana as a Minister and 
in consultation with him, also reappointed all the other Ministers.—Sir 
Chhoturam, Sir Manoharlal, Mian Abdul Haye and Sardar Baldev Bingh. 

At the open session of the All- India Hindu Mahasabha at Cawnpore, a resolution 
offering felicitations to Pandit Madan Mahan Malaviya on his 82nd birthday was 
passedl Mr. Bavarkar, who moved the resolution, paid tributes to the services 
of Pandit Malaviya whom he described ‘.as the founder, inspiration and 
guide of the Mahasabha organization. 
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India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

Human conduct and affairs are judged by tbeir tendencies, and not 
by the episodes that may crowd into them. Tested by this standard, 
the Allied Powers appear to see a chink of light 
Hopeful prospects through the gloom of the last month of 1941 and 
for Allied Powers the first six months of 1942. Stalingrad, battered 
and wrecked, yet stood and by this “local victory’* 
stood as the symbol of Germany’s defeat in her campaign of 1942. 
In north Africa, from the Egyptian El Alamein, General Montgomery 
was sweeping before him the ever-victorious Afrika Korps ; his forces 
had reached Tripoli by the last day of the last week of 1942 It 
was expected that Field-Marshal Eommel would make a stand there 
just to keep this harbour and supply base for the reception of the 
reinforcements that were being flown over to him or being carried in 
ships through the sea lanes of the central Mediterranean. Forced out 
of it he could confront the Allied Eighth Army at the Mareth Line 
— “the little Maginot of pill boxes and cement forts strung along the 
hills in southern Tunisia” — from the Gulf of Gabes 20 miles inland. 
But this was not to be. Before General Montgomery ’s troops was the 
long African coast in Marshal Eommel’s rear — Tunis, French north 
Africa and Spanish Morocco. A threat appeared there, and the German 
General had to make haste before he could be squeezed between the Allied 
armies hastening from the east and the west. On the 8th of November 
his rear began to hum. On the dawn of that day U. S. A. troops 
landed along the whole coast line of French north and west Algeria 
and Morocco. The principal ports of French Africa — Algiers and Oran 
on the Mediterranean, and Casablanca, Eabat ( capital of Morocco ), and 
Dakar on the Atlantic — began to fall into Allied hands. This made 
the position of the European Axis Powers untenable in north Africa ; 
their foothold there began to collapse ; their 10,000 miles frontier 
from Sicily to Murmansk was opened to Allied attack. 

The Commander 4n-chief of this expedition was Lieut. General 
Dwight Eisenhower of the U. S. A- Army. Part of the invasion 
forces had sailed direct from the United States ; part 
Britain “as a way station.” This expedition 
Job ‘ ’ bas been regarded by the world as a particular U. S. A. 

job, the first major offensive action taken by the 
great republic. The British Prime Minister handsomely recognized 
this fact when he declared that in this venture the President of the 
United States of America was the Commander-in-chief, and he was bis 
“ardent, acting lieutenant.” This lieutenancy, however, was not incon- 
siderable. For the original landing of troops for this new campaign 
Great Britain provided two-thirds of the war-ships and transports, 
and 160 Spitfires- It has since come out that this invasion was being 
planned since June, 1941, in the days when General Auchinlek was 
being pressed towards the Egyptian border and Mr. Churchill was on 
his third visit to Washington, and the surrender of Tobruk with her 
more than 26,000 Allied soldiers had exposed Allied deficiencies before 
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all the world. It is not possible for the lay- man to realize and 
appreciate the huge amount of organisation required for the movement 
of such an Armada from a distance of three to four thousand miles 
of Atlantic waters infested by German submarines. It took a year 
to organize it. In June, 1942, the Commander-in-chief of the expedi- 
tionary force came to Britain to prepare his “amateur army of 
mechanics, salesmen, bar-tenders, boxers, bond salesman, cowboys, 
lawyers** for the great adventure. The strategic possibilities of this 
invasion have revealed themselves as we write ( August, 1943 ) — 
Signor Mussolini has been removed from his position as ruler of 
Italy which for all practical purposes has been lost to the Axis side ; 
two-thirds of the Mediterranean have been made free for the movement 
of the Allied navy and merchant ships ; 12,000 miles of Allied voyage 
around Africa with troops and supplies have been saved, equivalent 
to the saving of hundreds of Allied ships that the Axis submarines 
might have sunk. 

And the talk was not wholly unjustified that the promised “second 
front** had come. But the strictness of the Eussian definition of a 
“second front'* had yet to be satisfied. The Soviet 
Was it a second ambassador in London had given it in these terms 

front ?’* — “the withdrawal of 40 German divisions will be 

enough.** His chief, M. Stalin, on the occasion of the 
26th anniversary of the Bolshevik Eevolution, was more specific : 

“If it ( the second front ) had been opened, drawing off 60 German divisions 
and 20 of Germany’s allies, ii would have been the beginning of the end of the 
Hitlerites. The British campaign is diverting 4 German and 11 Italian divisions 
...Because there was no second front, Russia was facing 172 German divisions/’ 

But the eight months of 1943 have been more fruitful. And U. S A. 
strategy in this front has justified itself. Naturally her Press has 
taken the world into confidence with regard to the 

U. 8. A. vast and quiet organization by their country that had 

preparations preceded this move. Confining their attention to their 

own country, they have told us the story of the pre- 
Pearl Harbour and post-Pearl Harbour movement of their forces to the 
ends of the earth. 

Long before Pearl Harbour the U. B. had been making preparations to 
establish a base in Libeiia, if need should arise. Pan-American Airways, with 
U. B. Army and Navy approval, had contracted with the Government of President 
Edwin Barclay for a clipper base in the tropical country wheie rubber and coffee 

§ row wild. A huge air-field larger than needed for commercial flying was 
uilt. The U. 8. A. Firestone, Tire & Rubber Co.’s model rubber plantation is 
the country's biggest industry. 

1941— U. S. troops moved to Greenland on April 9 ; on April 23 — to bases 
acquired from Britain in Newfoundland, Labrador, Bermuda, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and other Caribbean islands ; on July 7 — to Iceland ; on November 23— to Surinam 
(Dutch Guinea). 

After Pearl Harbour, U. 8. forces spread themselves geographically at an 
even faster pace. December 22 (1941)— Australia ; January 3 (1942)— Northern 
Ireland ; February 19— Dutch East Indies ; February 23— Burma ; March 4— - 
England; March 17--New Caledonia ; March 20— India ; late June— Middle East : 
June 23-New Hebiides and the Fijis ; August 7— the Solomons. Units had also 
filtered into Africa and China. 

From military head-quarters at Washington it *was given out that 
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unore fchftn 8,00,000 U. S. soldiers were serving over-seas. The 
expansion of the ^ghcing forces of the republic has been 
Hope^ansloa phenomenal. In 1939 they were — 1,74,000; in mid- 
torees 1940—200,000: in early 1941-9,51,000; December 

(1941) — 16,00,000 ; in 1943 — the requirements are said 
to be — 75,00,000 — 33,00,000 in the Ground Forces ; :20,00,000 in Training 
and Supply Services ; 22,00,000 in the Air Forces This huge expansion is 
backed by a budget figure for 1943 which will ne reaching astronomical 
proportions — 30,000 crores of rupees. 

It is a notable fact that preparations by the 
The Asia aware of U. 3. A. for this invasion were not unknown to the 

this AfrIeaB move European Axis Powers. A Paris radio had told 

the world : 

'*Im portent U. S. troop continjjjents have landed in Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, Libeiia, French Equatorial Afiica, Bt'lf>;ian Congo and South 
Africa. We have information that a U. S. Geneial will soon be in command of 
all enemy forces in Africa.’' 

The question has been asked — why with this 'knowledge the European 
Axis Powers did nothing to intercept the convoys that carried U. S. troops 
from their home country and from Britain ? Interprets rs 
Asia on the of these events have appeared to find the key to this 

defensive inactivity in two extracts made from two speeches of 

Herr Hitler — one made on the 1st of October (1942), 
and the other on the day the U. S. invasion of north-west Africa 
took place. 

“We have prepared for ourselves a very simple programme. In the first 

place, under all ciicumstances, we must hold whatever must be held Let the 

others attack as much as they wish wherever we have no iutentiori to advauce. 
We must wait to see who tirest soonest.” 

*‘We cannot from week to week look for big victories. That is impossible. 
The decisive thing is to fortify and hold the position taken. You may believe 
that what we have we hold so fast that no body will ever take it away from us.” 

We do not know what the European Axis Powers hope to gain 
by the defensive role they have elected to adopt in their fight in Europe 
They have lost in Africa the Italian territories from which 
Oernan defeats in they had hoped to drive a pincer movement to the Red 

Russia Sea and the Arabian Sea, there to join up with their 

Asiatic partner in aggression. They must be aware, and 
they have not tried to keep it secret from their own people, that their 
eastern adventure, in Russia, has miscarried, that the enemy they had 
to contend with there has proved himself stronger than they had hoped 
for. Lieutenant-General Dietmar, commentator of the German High 
Command, was the mouth-piece of this recognition. In successive state- 
ments made during the last months of 1942, and the early months of 
1943, he tried to impress this fact on their minds. As early as the first 
week of October < 1942), he said : 

*'The war against the Soviet Uuiou is a fight against the most powerful 
military organization in the world *’ 

“There is no other enemy in the world with such artful skill in delaying 

decisions Masses present a difficult problem both to the German High Command 

and to the German Army ” 

“The German Command and Army were sorely tired by the Russians’ 
unexpected and seemingly improbable tactics, especially at the beginning of the 
campaign. The Soviet soldier is far more strongly attached than any other 
soldier to the system in which he finds himself. The authority of the Soviet 
leadership is limitlesB.” 
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Since those words were uttered, further reverses have come upon 
the forces fighting against Russia under German leadership. Between the 
Volga and the Don whole armies have sunk — the Si:dih 
Announced to the Army and the Fourth Tank Army — more than 3,00,000 
German people strong Their Oommander-in-Ohief Field Marshal 
Paulus has been captured with 13 German and S 
Rumanian generals. The fall in February (1943) of Kursk and Byelgorod, 
two of ‘‘the four bastions” on which the whole of the German front 
depends, the other two being Orel and Kharkov — drew forth a lamentation 
that discredited Herr Hitler’s confident assertions made three or four months 
ago. And General Dietmar must have summarized the whole of the 
experiences of the failure in the Stalingrad front in these words : 

“For the first time we are experiencing the entire tragedy of the reverse.” 

“For the first time an entire German Army has ceased to exist. Whut we 
used to inflict on others has happened to us. It is still difficult to realize. Wa 
feel it like a sharp pain.’' 

“I'he time has not yet come to answer the question how it all happened.” 

The experiences of the German Army in the Russian front were 
not the only factor that depressed the morale of the Reich. The campaign 
of bombing opened by British and U. S planes on 
Bombing of the industrial centres of Germany played not an in- 

Germany considerable part in creating and strengthening the 

effects of this depression as the confession of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung showed : “We are only beginning to feel total 
war in the west. Home has unavoidably become part of the front’*. The 
planning of the various elements of an all-out air offensive against Germany 
became the subject of wide discussion in the Press of Britain and 
the United States. It came to be increasingly recognized that 

“through no other course can American mass production strike so 
quickly so hard a blow at the actual heart of the enemy” than by 
the concentration of Anglo-American air power on him. One such 
plan that we have seen deserves publication as a step towards the 
understanding of Allied air tactics in this war. The objective of 
this preparation for attack was the disruption of the life of “31 

key-cities of Germany and their suburbs” which constituted “the 
core of German war production.” These were 8 in western Germany — 
Essen, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, Mannheim, Stuttgart, Saarbruc- 

ken, Frederichchafen, ; all these cities and towns are at a distance 

of 300 to 400 miles from London. There were 15 in central Germany 
at a distance 600 miles from London — Bremen, Hanover, Kassel, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, Munich, Rosenheim Linz, Hamburg, Magdeburg, 
Dessau, Halle, Leipzig, Chemnitz, Pilsen ; the rest — 8 in number — 
were in eastern Germany at a distance of about 900 miles from 
London — Kiel, Rostock, Stettin, Berlin, Posen, Lodz, Liegnitz, Breslau. 
The bombers that were to shatter these centres of German war 
production belonged to the following classes whose names have become 
familiar to newspaper readers — B — 17 — 4-eDgined Boeing “Flying 
Fortress” — with a radius of 1,000 to 1,200 miles and an average 
bomb-load of 3 tons ; B — 24 — 4 engined Consolidated — with power same 
as the former ; B— 25 — 2-engined North American (used in the Tokyo 
raid) — with a radius of 800 — 1,000 miles and a bomb-load of 2i tons ; 
B— 26 — 2-6ngined Martin— with power same as the above ; British 
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heavy and medium bombers — the 4-motored Sterling, Lancaster, Hali- 
fax and Wellington — with the same average radius and in some cases 
with much larger bomb capacity. It was also estimated that to 
release 80 — 60,000 tons will require about 16,000 bombers per calender 
month, assuming ten operations night. The present loss-rate of 4 
per cent will require replacement of 600 bombers per month- Loss of 
pilots, crews, etc., at this rate for six months might total 26,000. 
It was hoped that the joint Anglo-American out-put of planes and 
crews will exceed the above replacement by the end of 1942. 

We have not yet seen this “all-out*' attack. And since these plans 
were featured, about twelve months have passed. And] Germany's 

discomfiture in Russia and north Africa should not 

*^wealth an?er blind us to the fact that she has been able to 

German poasesalon bold on to her gains in the Ukraine where round 
about the Don Basin and the Dneipropetrovosk area 
in that country, within about 300 miles, there are huge 

deposits of coal and iron — the essentials of modern warfare. The 

Russians might have wrecked their factories or carried away their 
machineries and set them up beyond the Urals, as we have told in 
the last volume of the Avriual Eepister, But they could not 

have destroyed or carried away the wealth that the earth here hid 
under her. These regions produced approximatoly 78 per cent of the 
total coal production of the Soviet Union of which 60 per cent was 
of coaking quality ; approximately 60 per cent of the total pig iron 
of the Soviet Union came from this region which contained about 
66 per cent of the total number of blast furnaces in the Union. 
German engineers, technicians and industrialists who had helped the 
Soviet Union to build up her industries knew all that was to be 
known of Russia's natural wealth, and since the fortunes of war 
brought them here they could not fail to make the best use of it. 

At the same time it would not do to forget that it was the 
far-seeing and intensive exploitation of Russia's natural resources that 
have enabled her people to stand erect under the 
Rnssla's sell- hammer blows of Germany for about twenty four 

Btt!!icieney months. Estimates that have been made available 
to the world give us a clue to the mystery of her 
miraculous resisting power. She produces one-third of the world’s 
wheat ; one-half of the world’s oats ; 80 per cent of the world’s 
rye ; occupies the first place in the production of sugar beet in 
Europe ; her oil production is greatest in Europe— out of the Baku-Batum 
districts together with the Caucasus came 90 per cent of her 
petroleum products. In a book published by the Bureau of 

International Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College, 
entitled The Strategy of Raw Materials, we have the following : 

*^It would appear that on the basis of percentages of self-sufficiency the 
Soviet Union enjoys 100 per cent in coal, iron, petroleum, maganese, mica, 
chromate and potash ; 90 per cent in sulphur and pyrites ; 85 per cent in phos- 
phates ; 80 per cent in mercury, and 60 per cent in zinc.” 

It has been suggested that it was this inoalulable wealth of 
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Bussia that must have tempted the German rulers to attack Soviet Bussia 
_ on June 22, 1942, breaking their pact with her ; that 

drove towa^Mhe without control over such resources it was not possi- 

Caucasus ble for them to wage the “total war*’ they were 

engaged in. This strategy of raw materials apart, 

there were other considerations that must have influenced them to 
launch on this fateful venture. One of these considerations or driving 
forces must have been what has been called the “historical 
gravitation” of Germany towards the Persian Gulf with a view to try 
conclusions with British imperialism in Asia. The present war has 
re-emphasised the importance of this strategy, specially since Japan’s 
eruption into this war on December 7, (l94l). Her successes in the 
Pacific and Indian Ocean areas had made easy the adoption of the 
strategy that would join up the European Axis powers with their 
partner in aggression from the Far Bast. It was contemplated, as 
shown in volume II. of the Annual Begister of 1941, that after 
driving Britain from north and east Africa, the combined 
forces of the European and Asiatic Axis Powers would pinch from 

the east and the west India which has become the arsenal of 

the Allied Powers and their base of operations against Japan. These 
calculations have miscarried by developments in south Russia and 
north Africa — from certain points of view more by those 

in Russia. 

Russia’s success at the end of 1942 was won at terrible cost. Stalingrad 
which symbolized this success and suffering was kept on a food ration 
of 125 grams— about a slice and half of bread ; from 
Russia’s sacrifices starvation, cold, diseases, and German bombs more 
& sufferings than 10 lakhs — one-third — of its population died. 

U. S. correspondents have sent harrowing details of 
these sufferings. A million dead men heaped the battle fields of south 
Russia ; millions more were wounded, captured or missing. During 
World War I., Verdun had called for the sacrifice of 7,38,000 
Frenchmen and Germans. Stalingrad was a bigger horror. The 
Russians acknowledged the loss of 6 lakhs in three months ; declared 
that 4,80,000 Germans had been slain ; the Germans claimed 10 lakhs 
of Russians as captives since the spring, raising to 60 lakhs the 
number of their Russian prisoners since June, 1941. Russia’s appeal 
for a “second front”, a U. S. correspondent reported in the first week 
of August ( 1942 ), had once been “measured, and patient and defer- 
ential to the internal politics of her allies” ; but by the time of his 
report, it had become “hoarse and despairing, like the shout of an 
exhausted swimmer.” Even after Mr. Churchill’s visit to Moscow in the 
third week of August, a dispatch from Moscow could write : “There 
might be war in Britain, in north Africa, in China, in the Pacific ; 
to Russians, deep in their awful present, the global war was an 
unreal alibi for inaction in western Europe.” And in their exasperation 
they did not think kindly or generously of the difficulties of their 
allies. Correspondents of Allied countries sensed a feeling of hostility 
which they put in terms of power politics : “Stalin would certainly 
want to win before he was exhausted so that he could be strong at 
the peace table. He would certainly not want to wear himseU out 
against Germany while Britain and the U. S. took it easy and grew 
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comments can one build up his opinion on men and matters. It is best, 
therefore, to share with our readers such reports and comments that come 
into our hands and enable them to judge for themselves. In the present 
context we propose to quote from the New York weekly, Time^ and 
the London Overseas Daily Mail, their criticism of the “political 
strategy’* of the leaders of the “United Nations.” On July (1942), the 
former wrote : 

“The label United Nations’ is dangerous because too many people think that 
it also signifies a fully effective body for the co-operative conduct of World 
War II.” 

‘it does no such thing. Of necessity it was founded on the false premise 
that World War II was two wars — one with Hitler, one with Japan. This 
premise was necessary because, up to now, the U. S. B. B. has been technically 
at peace with Japan — a fact which none of Russia’s allies against Hitler wants 
to alter But the fact also is that the 'United Nations’ is not and, at least for 
the moment, cannot be an instrument for the global direction of a global war.” 

“The allied effort in World War II is directed mainly by two of the 28 ‘United 
Nations’ : the United States and Great Britain in the persons of Franklin 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill. Russia in one sector and China in another 
have major shares of the burden, but they have very vague shares in Allied 
direction.” 

Commenting on the fact that the Casablanca Conference could not 
arrange for the setting up of a permanent “Supreme 
Allied Council” the latter wrote on February 6 

leader-ship ^ 

“The meeting at Casablanca was not an Allied Conference but an Anglo- 
American conference. For obvious reasons, neither Premier Stalin nor Marshal 
Chian g Kai-shek could be present, but it is noticeable that neither was 
represented.” 

The alacrity with which Anglo-American leadership made it up 
with Admiral Darlan, one of the leaders of “Vichy 

U. S. snubbing bt France,” did not appear to have appealed 

General De Gaulle democratic opinion. Mr. Wendell Willkie protested 
against it, and a D. S A. paper compared it to co- 
operating with Vidkun Quisling. General De Gaulle, leader of the “Free 
French,” publicly protested against it It has come out that though 
he has had the support of the British Government, the U. S. State 
Department has been consistently “stiffish and standoffish” with him 

and Frenchmen associated with him. General Eisenhower, Commander- 
in-chief of the North African expedition, has pleaded as excuse the 

needs of “military emergency”. But even U. S. opinion appeared to 
be divided in the matter. The New York Times supported it, and 
in supporting showed itself prepared to have deals with reactionary 
leaders One of its commentators, Arthur Krock, believed to be in the 
confidence of Washington officialdom, cynically wrote : 

“War has forced ue, idealists and democrats, to quantitative rather than 
qualitative morality as the test. If, for example, Goering should offer to come 
over with a few planes, we do not want him. But if he can bring the Luftwaffe 
with him we will receive him.” 

„ o i< The Christian Science Monitor represented the 

|J» policy 

creating cleavage opposite view : 

“The cleavage between the sympathies of the Allied leaders and those of the 
French people promises nothing good for the future of French and Anglo-Saxon 
relation. It is not the French alone who are thinking of the harshness of Allied 
dealing with the Fighting French leader* All Allied European leaders agree that 
the American Government has been snubbing democrats and propitiating reactionary 
Fascists in Europe.” 

10 
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We have seen it suggested that the British Government does not feel 
very happy with the diplomacy of General Eisenhower which is that 
of the Foreign Office of the U. S- A. But it has no 
choico lu the matter ; it cannot publicly do anything 
byname uarian 2 ^g 2 ,mst U. S. policy and practice. It has 

also been reported that the Soviet Government has 
been looking with disfavour on this policy of entering into alliances 
with the reactionary forces in Europe. As the history of the deal 
with Darlan comes to be more known, suspicion and resentment 
among democratic peoples have been growing apace, putting difficulties 
in the way of the cause represented by the Allied Powers. It appears 
that the policy of feeding “Vichy France** by U. S. wheat and 
helping it with U. S. oil, and of keeping the “Fighting French’* 
at arm’s length, encouraged the Vichy authorities to send one of 
their own men. General Odic who had been commander of French 
forces in Africa under General Weygand, to London and Washington 
for some sort of an arrangement. At the end of 1941, he is said 
to have approached General De Gaulle to make it up on the argu- 
ment that Marshal Petain was justified in doing what ho did because France 
could not resist. General De Gaulle rejected this line of approach to ex- 
plaining the betrayal of the French people. Then General Odic who had 
been in touch with General Giraud since his escape from German 
prison went to Washington where he found a readier acceptance of his 
argument. The result was the Darlan deal, and the easier conquest 
of French North Africa. 

There have been other episodes in this game of power-politics in which 
the U. S. Foreign Office does not appear to have anything to learn from 
their more experienced opposite numbers in Europe and 
U. S. eontact with Asia. Simultaneouly with the Darlan deal a militray 

German Generals ? committee for the liberation of Austria had been 
set up in that country. Grand Duke Otto of 
Hapsburg, the claimant to the Austria throne, is president of this 
committee. He alone has been authorized to recruit for the special 
Austria Regiment. And there are rumours that General Odic had told 
the State Department that while a prisoner in Germany, General Giraud 
had established contact with certain German generals who could be 
formed into a nucleus of opposition to the Nazi party and its leader. 
It is well-known that there is no love lost between the Nazi party 
^and the higher ranks of the German army, representing the old 
Imperial tradition. There have been Press speculations that the former 
Chief of the General staff, General Haider, whose relations with Herr 
Hitler are not very cordial, may be found helpful in such a development. 
There may be a great deal of wishful thinking in these speculations. 
But, something that appeared in the London Times of September 
14 (1942) has been regarded as very significant. It was a write-up 
of General Haider, “the building up of a personality”, as it has been 
called, of a rival claimant to power in Germany. Speaking of the 
irreconcilability of the “Potsdam tradition” and that built by the 
Nazi party » the writer proceeded : 

“How deep the dividing abyss was, is clearly exemplified by the personal relation 
between Hitler and Haider. Haider was a staunch Catholic, an ardent supporter of 
Bruening, and a close associate of the anti-Nazi bishops. He never took the least 
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interest in the politics of the Third Eeich. By nature, Haidar is a scientist— a 
clever mathematician, and an ardent botanist, out-spoken and fearless, but unques- 
tionably the most able military brain Germany possesses.** 


Russia play^g 
an independent 
hand 


From a study of indications like these, there appears to be justification 
for the contention that the “political strategy’* of the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers may endanger the democratic revival and 
renewal for which millions of men and women have 
been fighting against reactionary forces in all parts of 
the world. Axis propagandists have been doing their 
best and worst to exploit the suspicions created by the policy which has 
been finding expression through the activities related above. We in 
India caught up in the coils of arrogance in the high places of the 
State can enter into the feelings of disillusionment that await the 
European and American peoples. The Government of the United 
States has come in for the major part of the blame in this connec- 
tion ; the British Government is being represented as being helpless 
in the matter, as being unwillingly dragged into this path by the 
former. Kussia is also being represented as playing an independent 
hand in the power -politics of this war. She has been setting up 
governments of certain of the peoples whose territories have been over- 
run by the conquering hordes of the European Axis Powers, as 

Britain has been doing since 1939. She is reported to have allowed 
the formation in her own territory of a parallel government for Poland ; 
the peasant leader, M. Mikolajezyk is Premier : three other members 
belong to the Peasants’ Party, three to the Socialist Party, two are 
Catholic Democrats, and two are Moderate Nationalists. The 
formation of one Polish Division has been announced which will not 
take orders from London. A “Free Germany” Movement has been 
working from Kussian soil. It has issued a Manifesto to the people 
of Germany in which occur the following words, carrying a deep 
significance for the future alignment of forces in Europe during the 
coming months or years : “Don’t leave Hitler’s overthrow to the 
Allied armies, or Germany will lose her national independence and 
her existence as a State, and will be dismembered.’' 


We have tried to understand and explain the many forces, personal 
and impersonal, the many sentiments and ambitions, the many 
suspicions created by past conflict of interests, amongst 
Allied leadership European and American peoples that appear to bo 

suspect standing in the way of the fullest co-operation 

between the Allied Powers. It has yet to be explained 
why the American State Department should have been “stiffish” towards 
the “Fighting French” and their leaders. If the facts stated above have 
even the slightest semblance of truth, we can only fear that the hopes 
being raised in the hearts of the peoples all the world over, and the 
promises being made by Allied leaders, will be turning into bitter lies. 
We in India are concerned in a very distant manner with these 
moves in the inter- national chess-board. But, being in the war, 
however unwillingly, we have to take note of these. We have our own 
argument with one of the leaders of the Allied Powers, and for four 
years since the outbreak of the present war have been in it without 
seeing light or the »end of it. We know the men we have been 
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contending with, and what to expect of them. American democracy 
appears to be realizing consciously and unconsciously that — 

“The central Buspicion regarding Winston Churchill was that either he did not 
realize or he did not care to admit, that the war was really global, that on his 
side the fighting effort, the lives and post-war hopes of many races and colours 
were involved. Winston Churchill had travelled far to dramatic meetings with 
Franklin Roosevelt and Josef Btalin. He has closetted himself wi^ high U. S. 
officers. But he had shown no disposition to draw Russian and Cninese officers 
into a unified command.” 

This is one side of the problem. The failure of the leadership of 
the Allied Powers on the field of “political strategy" was brought 
to the worlds attention by Mr. Wendell Willkie 
What Africa & in his statement issued from China’s war-time capital, 
Asia felt Chungking, after his travels through thirteen 

countries in Africa, Europe, and Asia. He found 
four things “common' ' to all the countries that he had visited, to all 
the people in all countries that he had talked with. These “common" 
things were their belief in the ultimate victory of the Allied Powers ; 
their intense desire to see the offensive against the Axis Powers 
started as soon as possible ; “they all want a chance at the end of the 
war to live in liberty and independence" ; “they all doubt, in varying 
degrees, the readiness of the leading democracies of the world to stand 

up and be counted upon for the freedom of others " The most 

important part of his statement was the following : 

“ This war is not simply a technical problem for task forces. It is also a 

war for men’s minds. We must organize on our side not simply the sympathies 
but also the active, aggressive, offensive spirit of nearly three-fourths of the peoples 
of the world We have not done this and, at present, we are not doing this ” 

Mr. Willkie had seen and heard enough in the Near Bast, in the 
the Middle East and in China to give point to his charge. Other 
observers were also aware of it. Speaking of the 
Events in Egypt countries in north Africa and round about Arabia, the 

& Iran comments of the Economist (London) confirm this 

verdict : “......political consideration, not technical 

convenience (U. B. and British Lend-Lease materials ) will decide how 
the Muslim world reacts to a British defeat. It is useless to pretend 
that the political omens are very favourable." This was written 
when Marshal Rommel was the chaser in north Africa, and he had 
chased the retreating British 325 miles to El Alameln in 11 days. 
In those days of danger the British occupying army in the Nile 
valley was taking drastic steps against Egyptian notables. It knew 
that chafing under British rule, a palace group had developed pro- 
Axis, specially pro-Italian, sympathies, that sections of the ruling class 
found pleasure in listening to Axis propaganda, to promises of power 
in their own land. The ex-premier, Aly Maher Pasha, had been 
jailed ; about 200 “possible Quislings" had been arrested ; a padlock 
had been put on the Cairo Royal Automobile Club which had been 
a centre of “pro-Axis intrigue." In September Q942’, the British 
had reasons to suspect that the not inconsiderable number of pro< 
Nazi Iranians, the upper classes of these, had been cornering grain 
and other food stuffs and withholding these from the markets with 
a view to foment unrest around the British and the Russians who 
bad been in “token occupation" of the country since the dethronement 
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of Reza Shah Pelhavi in fche autiumn oi 1941. The United States 
has been throwing her technical skill and engineering resources to 
build up at the head of the Persian Gulf ports and supply lines that 
would be carrying to Bussia the instruments of peace and war so 
much needed by her in her death-struggle with Germany. Anglo- 
American leaders understood the mind of the Middle East, peopled by 
men and women of the Muslim faith, as it stood revealed in the 
comments of the London Economist quoted above* And they set about 
taking measures against any eruption of feeling in the area, as well 
as against the apprehended German break-through the Caucasus. The 
British had already had some troops there. But is was felt to be 
inadequate for the difficulties ahead. And they built up a new army in 
the area — Palestine, Iraq, Iran — the Tenth Army — with “feverish re- 
inforcements” from India and the other near-about sources. This 
they put under General Henry Wilson. The failure of Germany in 
south Bussia and the victories of the Allies in north Africa has kept 
this army quiet, unused except as recruiting fields for the Eighth 
Army which under General Montgomery had been driving the Afrika 
Korps of Marshal Bommel into Tunisia. Egyptians, Arabs, and Iranians 
have also remained quiet, watching with keenness the issue of these 
battles. 

And it must be recognized in this connection that the attitude of Turkey, 
the neutrality of Turkey, inclining more towards the Allied Powers, has been 
playing a dominant hand in keeping them quiet. Mr. 
Attitude of Turkey ChurchilFs visit to Turkey on the occasion of his meeting 
& Saudi Arabia M. Stalin in Moscow, indicated the movement of 

political feeling and interest in Turkey which during World 
War 1 of the 20th century had fought against Britain and her allies How 
and why Turkey has been able to keep herself neutral, the weighing 
of the many material factors that has kept her so, will be known 
when the history of the present war comes to be written. It has 
required no little skill in the leaders of the Turkish State to maintain 
her neutrality, courted as she has neen both by the Axis and the 
Allied Powers. We would like it to believe that her present rulers 
have accepted without mental reservations the lesson taught her people 
by the maker of new Turkey, Kemal Ata-Turk, that conquest of 
alien lands and rule over alien peoples do not ultimately pay, that 
Turkish imperialism under the Sultans has been a curse to the Turkish 
people. Another factor that must have used its influence in keeping 
this region quiet is the mystery man of Arabia, King Ibn Saud of 
Biyadah. He has been maintaining an attitude of friendliness to Britain. 
We know that it was Britain’s help that has enabled this desert 
chieftain to become the most powerful of the Arab chiefs, to defeat 
the House of Sheriff Hosseyn of Mecca which had aspired to the 
leadership and Caliphate of the Muslims of the world. History does not, 
however, say that political gratitude has a long lease of life. We 
must seek in history for the causes of Arab quietness during this 
four-years’ turmoil round about them. British diplomacy may be one 
of these ; the finance-capital of the United States which has been 
enabling Saudi Arabia to utilize and bring out of the bowels of her 
desert earth the oil and other natural resources of the country may 
be another. 
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We have attempted above to indicate the tendency of the many 
developments that have brightened the prospects of the Allied nations 

in the European and African theatres of vrar. We 

Allied grievance have also had to point out to the many difficulties 

against Rnssia that Anglo-American diplomacy has been piling up 

for the war-scarred peoples of Europe. But the 
blame does not lie on their side alone. The accumulated resentments 
and prejudices of twenty years cannot be erased in the course of a 
few months. Mr. Churchill, one of the greatest of Bolshevik baiters, 
may for the sake of expediency forget what he did to Russia and said with 
regard to the ways and practices of the rulers of Russia ; M. Stalin 
for identical reasons may forget this past. But this recent past lives and 
influences thought and conduct in the living present. To this past we must 
trace the differences that have been described above, that have arisen 
between members of the “United Nations”. The Allies have also their 
grievances against Russia. One of these was referred to by an 

Allied weekly in the following terms : 

"Stalin has shown no emotional involvment in the British and United States 

cause While new sympathy has blazed through Britain and the United States 

for the heroic Russian people, the Kremlin has done little to stimulate Russian 
interest in the democracies and their aspirations, save only in the matter of 
destroying Hitler ...the democracies' aspirations are not, after all, the aspirations 
of the Kremlin." 

Admiral William Sfcandley, U. S. ambassador to Russia, created a 
minor sensation when in course of a statement to the Press he drew 
attention to another aspect of this matter — Russian indifference to 
Allied interests and aspirations. He complained that, the ruling class 
of Russia did not let their people know of the volume and variety 

of the help that had been flowing into their country from Allied 

countries. The attempt to keep them in ignorance of this help is 

not a minor grievance. It stems out of the differences in ideals and 

practices during the last twenty years between Soviet Russia and 
the “pluto-democracies” of the west. And even during the last 

two years, since the Nazi eruption into Russia and the unasked 
eagerness with which the western countries have run to the help of 
the former, there has not been that “easy confidence” between them 
that alone can make this Grand Alliance a rock on which can be 
reared the “new order” of human equality and dignity. It is not for 

us to apportion blame or praise at the present stage of our half- 

knowledge of men and matters in the field of international affairs. 
But there cannot be any manner of doubt that the joint family known 
as the “United Nations” suffers from discords and differences. 

One of the most prominent of these has been forced on the knowledge 
of the world by the controversy between India and Britain that has 
reached a new bitterness since the beginning of the 
uLe*Ind^Britl8h* Present war when the Indian National 

problem Congress as the organ voice of Indians national 

aspirations for freedom and equality in the comity 
of modern nations claimed to know her position in the ranks of those 
States which have been swearing by freedom and democracy in their 
fight against the Axis Powers. Since the victories of Japan over 
Britain, the United States and Holland in east Asia, and her threat 
to India, this claim has become more insistent. And the response 
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of Britain has not been as hearty as would have enthused the 
heart and soul of India to throw herself into the struggle for 
decency in human relations. The other member-States among the 
United Nations*’ have been helpless but anxious witnesses to this 
quarrel in their house-hold, because it has been felt that the Indo- 
British controversy was a domestic concern with which the other 
members of the “United Nations” could not interfere. And these 
Powers headed by the United States of America appeared to have 
accepted this contention, to have agreed to say nothing with regard 
to the “stubborn insistence” of the British that the Indian problem 
was the “sole concern of Mr. Amery’s India Office.” But even 
British conscience does not appear to be satisfied with this plea, as 
the extract from an article in U. S. papers goes to show. The 
writer was Miss Maude Koyden, “Britain’s foremost woman preacher”. 

“India was no lon^tr the concern of the British Empire solely, nor of the 

people of India alone Every sizeable political party in India, every leader of 

such a party, demands the forming of a national government in India and the 
transferring to it of power without limit (except for Wavell’s conduct of the war) 
at once. 

“ Americans can do more than any other people to create an 

atmosphere in which new appioaches can be made with some hope of success if 

they themselves appreciate the difficulties 

We will have something more to say, in more detail, of this matter 
in a subsequent part of this study when we deal with India’s “home 

polity” proper. India is not the only failure in the 

Treatment of political strategy of the “United Nations”, of their leaders 

China ^ho happen to be the United States and Britain. More 

significant is their treatment of China. The New 
York weekly — Time — reported in one of its issues during the first 
two weeks of January, 1943, that the “United Nations had lost a 
campaign” in Washington. We summarize below its description of 
this episode. From Chungking, Generalisimo Chiang Kai-shek sent 
orders that the Chinese Military Mission which came to the U. S. A, 
last April — to plan a united strategy against the Jap in the Far East — 
should return home. “No explanation was given. None was needed.” 
Every one who had followed the work of the Mission in Washington 
knew that “it had been ignored and rebuffed.” No doubt, its leader, 
General Hsiung Shih-fei, had been “assured a place at the tables 
where ‘United Nations* high strategy is made-” He presented his 
credentials to the President, met the U. S. Army Chief of Staff General 
Marshall and Commander-in-Cjhisf of the U. S. Navy Admiral King ; he set 
up an office in a modest house at Embassy Eow in Washington ; covered its 
walls with maps ; got ready to proffer his precious information on the war 

in the Far East. But “nothing happened No invitation to sit in on the 

councils arrived.” When news of his recall reached the White .House, “a 
hurried telephone call” went to the Mission’s office — “very nearly the 
first time the telephone had rung there in nine months.” General 
Hsiung, “finally, received an invitation to talk” to the President. 
With his interpreter he went to the White House, cooled his heels 
for half an hour, finally spoke to the President.” The story related 
here can have but one interpretation— that given to it by the Chinese 

philosopher and author, Lin Yu-tang — ^ 

“Let roe ask the American people a question : Why should not General 
Hsiung leave ? Of what use can bis presence in Washington be to the Allied 
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oause— since the leaders of the United Nations appear to be far from ready to 
share with China a unified strategy against Japan ? The enormous reservoir of 
good-will between China and America is being severely drawn upon 

This episode and this statement of the non-political Chinese philoso- 
pher reveal a state of things that cannot make happy any man of 
rhinoV Sood will in the world. Russia is not satisfied with 

^ the political strategy of the “United Nations" ; China 
is not satisfied with the way things are being managed in relation to 
Allied help to her, devastated as she is by six years of war ; India is bitter 
with the State policy that has allowed a feeling of frustration to 
invade the mind of her people, and reduce their activities to inco- 
herent protests and outbursts. Thus about a hundred crore of men and 
women, about half of the world's population, are not being allowed to pull 
their full weight in the fight between good and evil that has been going on 
for the last four years. In the Pacific area where Japan has won resounding 
victories, where she has been exploiting the wealth of human and natural 
resources of one of the richest spots of the earth for organising her 
resistance to the Allied offensive that would be coming in the near future, 
the real and effective spear-head of this offensive, which must be China, 
is being kept blunted, as this episode of the recall of the Chinese Military 
Mission from Washington testifies. The failure of the United States and 
Britain to halt Japan has put China into greater danger than in any period 
during the first three years of Japan's aggression on her. The report of 
the New York weekly. Timet in its issue of July 13 (1942) tells a story that 
should have warned Britain and the United States that their “complacency 
about China'' was dangerous. To the people of India it presents a familiar 
experience. 

“China^B whole national fabric, corroded by the Japanese attrition, has in 
'*the past seven months undergone terrible moral and material shocks. She has 
found that the Allies, instead of alleviating her position, has increased her 
immediate difficulties ten-fold. She is bewildered by the crushing defeats America 
and Britain have suffered.’’ 

“Educated patriots in the big cities have a bogged-down, fatalistic faith 
in the victory of the ‘United Nations’, but though they hate to admit it they 

are impressed by Japanese successes The coolie- in -the-street is beginning to 

feel uncertain about the outcome of the war.” 

Since these words were published there have been a lightening of 
the clouds over Allied prospects in the different fronts of this world- 
wide war. We have told of Russia and north Africa. 
Suceesaes gained In China also there has been some little progress 
by China to report. For weeks during the spring and summer 

the Japanese had been pushing along the Hangchow- 
Nanchang Railway with a view to reaching two objectives : (l) a safe 
supply-line by land all the way from Shanghai to Indo-China bases ; 
(2) destruction of air-bases from which U. S. planes could bomb 
Tokyo. But the Chinese frustrated this attempt. They wrested 135 
miles of the Railway, and after a two-weeks* siege occupied Linchwan ; 
the Japanese had to evacuate Wenchow, one of the only two sizeable 
sea ports left to China, which had been “an important secret Chinese 
supply base'*, to quote the Domei, the ofiScially-controlled Japanese News 
Agency. In the first week of September (1942) Tokyo made an attempt 
to explain this evacuation ; troops were being withdrawn from Chekiang 

and i^angsi provinces “to secure a position for future action.** But 

other failures required better explanation. In the last week of August, 
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the Chinese pushed the enemy back through Chekiang province and re-took 
two of the finest military airdromes in China ; one at Lishui, only 700 
miles from the great naval base of Nagasaki ; the other at Chuhsien, only 
a “few bomber steps further.’* 

But at the back door of China the British offensive at the end of the 
monsoon sickened and died. For about three months, Rothedaung, Buthe- 
daung, Maungpow, and Akyab occupied intermittent places 
Play of what in newspapers as points of attack where battalions 
power politics ? directed by General Wavell were testing the strength 
of the Japanese formations that were poised there for 
an attack on India. In the February number of Asia & The Americas, 
Eliot Janeway made a study of the causes that had led to the failure of 
this -attempt* To beat the Japanese the Allies would have to fight their 
way through all the “key countries* ’ that they have occupied. 

“The Anglo-American High Conamand wants Japan beaten, but it wants to 
beat Japan itself. At best it visualizes the employment of the Chinese as auxi- 
liaries and of China as a terminal and a landing field when the time come for 
a counter offensive.” 

“ The foray into Burma was undertaken without the co-operation of the 

Chinese. General Wavell is not merely a British Commander ; he is a ranking 
‘United Nations’ personage. And yet he has not drawn the Chinese into his 
plans. He has availed himself of neither their limitless man -power nor of their 
priceless experience and resourcefulness in fighting the Jaj^anese in this primitive 
type of terrain 

“The formula for beating the Japanese in the decisive area close to their home 
waters has stared us in the face for years. It is U. H. equipment plus Chinese 
man-power and know-how-nothing more complicated than that.” 


If there be any truth in this example of non-co-operation, it simply 
continued the policy that had actuated the British High Command to 


Chinese forces 
east of the 
Salween 


refuse to accept Chinese help when the Japanese 
were moving into Malaya in December, 1942. And 
the fact becomes strange when we are told that a 


battle-hardened Chinese force was not very far off. 


waiting to be called upon to take a hand in the fight against the 
common enemy. Six months ago, that is, in the month of May or 
June, when the invading army was crossing the Salween river on 
their drive up the Burma Road, “crack units of China’s Army rushed 
in and drove the Japs back across the river ; then they took up 
a 2 OO-mil 0 long position on the Salween’s east bank.” During the 
terrible summer heat and the torrential rains of this “pestilential 
country”, they settled down to what has been called “a night-mare 
existence.” All about were mountain ranges rising thousands of feet 
high into the air, dropping perpendicularly into the Salween, which 

the natives of the country call Wu-ti-Ho — the River without Bottom. 

“In the jungles with the Chinese were leopards and tigers, pythons 
that swallowed whole live hogs, monkeys that stole soldiers’ food, 

wolves that tried to steal dead soldiers Some of the natives, 

ceremoniously neutral, stalked the Japanese with poisoned arrows ; 

some hunted the heads of unwary Chinese.” The sufferings of the 
Chinese was made worse by malaria. “This was the worst malaria 
spot in the world’’ ; the death-rate from this fell disease was higher 
than from combats between armed forces. The Japanese, however, 
were better off as they had the southern end of the Burma Boad 
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over which they could transport medicine and other material, move 
their men back into hospitals. This description gives us an idea of 
how the Allied tijoops on their side of the Indian border must 
have suffered. But the sufferings of the Chinese went for nothing ; 
they had been continuing their useless vigil when the British were 
trying to push into Arracan. For more than three months, since 
November (1942), newspapers were featuring the names of places in 
Arracan where brave deeds were being done, and the Japanese were 
being pushed back into Burma, the preliminary step for the 
conquest of Burma. The newspapers and official speculations and 
anticipations miscarried, and the British had to withdraw, defeated 
in their attempt to capture Akyab and make it the starting-point of 
an all-out attack on Burma. And the Chinese forces did not have a 
call to make a simultaneous move and put the Japanese between two 
fires. 

This pattern of stale-mate in the main-land of Asia was not to 
any appreciable degree relieved by doings in any another front in the 
Pacific area. Almost at the beginning of the period of 
po8itions**of*^the months the events and developments of which supply 

opposing forces materials for this study in the pages of the Indian 
Annual Register ^ Mr. Forde, the minister of 
defence in the Australian Commonwealth, issued a statement in course 
of which he is reported to have said that the Japanese with 
hundreds of planes and 2,50,000 troops in the perimeter stretching 
from Timor to Rabaul were in full readiness to launch an attack on 

Australia. But the Japanese did not appear to have had any such 

intention. Allied strategy did not afford bhera this opportunity. 
The Commander-in-chief of the U. S- Navy, Admiral King, had 
directed the consolidation of a sea line beyond which the Japanese 
were not to be allowed “to pass.” The line ran straight from Dutch 
Harbour in north Pacific to Samoa-Fiji, taking the Midway Island 
at almost in the middle ; from Samoa it turned west to New 

Caledonia. The Japanese were established at Kiska and Attu in the 

Aleutian group of islands. The possession of the Marcus, the Wake, 
the Marshall islands and the Gilbert islands allowed them to draw 

a line opposite the U. S. line which the Allied forces, naval and 

air, had not been able to pass. The Japanese attack on Dutch 
Harbour on June 3 (1942) warned XJ. S. fighting chiefs that it was 
“the lesser prong of a double assault on the western rim of U. S. 
out-post.” It had achieved a measure of success : Kisha gave Japan 
a potential submarine base, enough flat terrain to build an air base 

on, within bombing range of Dutch Harbour and other Alaskan 

bases. We know by the time we write these lines that the 

Japanese have not been able to exploit these advantages ; they are 
reported to have surreptitiously left those outposts. In the battle of 
Midway “the greater prong” of the Jap thurst had beed blunted 
in course of the 4 days battle (June 3 — 7)* The Japanese were, 
however, busy in the south, round about the Solomon islands. 
Guadalcanal, Buna, Gona, Lae, Salamua, the Owen Stanley mountain. 

Port Moresby, the Buna Mission — all these un-heard-of names filled 

columns of newspapers during the months which we have been 

reviewing. 
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It was not easy to understand the tactics of the opposing forces. 
Not easy to Three quotations will explain the difficulty in the way 
understand of lay men making anything out of these. 

'‘Japanese feints and lunges at the Aleutians, the China sea board, the 
northeastern frontiers of India, the northern fringes of Australia, and at Russia’s 
far eastern borders, bound the Allies in a web of contradictory plans and policies.” 

“The Allies, dispersing their forces to meet the enemy wherever he was, in 
essence let the Axis General Staffs determine the Grand Strategy of the war. 

“Plainly the Japanese were suffering more from their dispersals than the Allies 
Buffered at points of specific action last week (last week of August, 42).” 

These commentaries were hard to reconcile with the rebuff that the 
Japanese forces had inflicted on the U. S. and Australian naval forces 
at the battle of the Solomons that opened on the 
Six months sea & 7th of August. 3 heavy U. S. cruisers — Quincey^ 

alp battles Vincmnes, and A-^toria — were sunk ; the Australian 

cruiser Canberra and four transports were also sunk. 
Admiral King in course of a statement has acknowledged that in the 
Coral Sea-Solomons series of actions his Pacific Navy suffered a loss 
of 3 air-craft carriers, 7 cruisers, and 13 destroyers ; he claimed that 
the Imperial Japanese Navy suffered during the same actions the 
loss of 1 carrier, 12 cruisers, 1 battleship and 17 destroyers. A U. S. 
eommentrator passed judgment on this statement that “in the terms 
of the remaining XI. S, and Japanese strength — the only terms that 
count — this balance is favourable to the U. S. in every category 
except carriers, but the net effect on Pacific sea power is decidedly 

less than the bare figures from recent actions indicated.” We have 

also to remember that in all their expansions to the south and the 
west, from Wake to Burma and from Luzon to the Solomons, the 
Japanese had not probably used more than 2,00,000 men, while China 
and Russia have tied up 12,00,000 of their men. This story does 
not bear out the contention that the Japanese have fared worse 
during the last six months of 1942. 

And at the end of the year the problem remained — the Japanese remained 
in possession of almost all the farflung territories that they had occupied 

from the A. B. C. D. Powers. They had been beaten 

Japan's successes back in their attempt to recapture the Solomons ; 
& failures they had inflicted grievous hurt on the U. S. Navy ; 

^they had forced on their opponents the tactics of 
“inching” through the thousands of islets of the mid-Pacific towards 
the heart of their defense arrangements stationed round about their 
island-home ; by the end of 1942 they had been able to re-drill all 
the oil wells that their enemies had wrecked in Burma and the 

East Indies ; 55 ships had been scuttled in the Batavia harbour ; 50 

days of hard labour are said to have opened the harbour to ships 

of 10,000 tons and less ; in the Surabaya harbour they had been 
refloating 219 ships ‘at the rate of 1 a day.” In the field of 

industrial possibilities they held 7,500,000 of the world’s 84,00,000 
acres of rubber, ‘'many of them left intact by the British and 
Dutch planters.” In administration they had set up a college of colo- 
nial administration for the training of Japanese young men and women who 
would be taking up the burden of administering the “co-prosperity” 
area of east Asia for the benefit of the “Divine House” and thf 
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divine people. They had set up all the paraphernalia of administra- 
tion-oum-exploitation that is the mark and note of modern imperia- 
lism whether it tries to pass itself as the /white man’s burden” 
or concern for the *'oo-prosperity” of all the peoples of east Asia. 


The competing imperialism of the western peoples — Biitish, French, 
Dutch, and American principally, is up against this new competitor 
which explains much of the many causes that have 
MpirMiate China’s outburst of war in eastern Asia. And the 

role leaders of the western peoples have found that with 

this fight of theirs the fight for self-preservation of 
the Chinese people can be made to coincide. Therefore is it that 
after China has been fighting single-handed for 42 months against 
the Japanese, we find these Powers toppling over one another in 
their anxiety to render help to her. But they do not appear to 
have yet realized the needs of this part of the world -wide front. A 
writer in the New York monthly — Asia & the Americas — has indi- 
cated this problem for us in the following terms : 

“Our problem would enormouBly be simplified if we simply regarded China’s 
unequipped army as the United Nations Asiatic land army ; and our anti- 
Japanese effort in soutb-eastern Asia and the Far East were to be concentrated 
upon supplying that army with adequate quantities of modern equipment. 

“Thus far, the Japanese have proved themselves superior to relatively well- 
equipped British Imperial tioops. They have pi oven themselves barely supeiior 
to unarmed Chinese troops. It is almost certain that, the land equipment of the 
Japanese being what it is, Chinese troops fighting with modernized equipment can 
rout them.” 

Since these words were written (at the beginning of 1943), more 


than six months have passed, and the Allied Powers do not appear 
to have been able to accept the logic of the 
suggestion made above. There was the “Chungking Ferry”, 
no doubt ; from the posts of India it carried everything : 
bombs, guns, other arms, medical supplies, even gasoline 
stores of China. ’ In successive despatches by U. S. 
the “military supply situation” was described as 
“desperate”. A sample of these may be given here. 

''Lend-Lease stuff from the U. S. is piled up in India. Planes, flying over the 
Himalayas at heights .where ice forms on the wings and pilots need ox> gen tanks, 
cannot carry big enough pay loads to dent the Indian piles Moreover, planes are 
often grounded and are far too few. It there is anything qiore than a political 
gesture behind the sending of American transports, they will have to appear in far 
greater quantities than at present— (Time, July 13, 1942). 


Help to her 
desperately 
inadequate 

for “the thin 
correspondents 


The meaning of these deficiencies in terms of the limbs and life 
of China’s combatants and civil population, only the leaders of 
China could know. They felt it in their innermost 
What has enabled bones. But publicly they were all gratefulness. On 
Cfainatoearry on the 2nd of June (1942) was signed the Chinese Lend- 
Lease agreement at Washington, and the Generalissimo 
hastened to pledge to the people of the U S. “word that given 10 
per cent of the equipment you produce in America, the Chinese Army 
will reap for you 100 per cent of the desired result.” He made 
no secret, however, of the handicap under which their armies and 
people have been carrying on. They lacked “planes, artillery and 
tanks”. He also told the world how they have been carrying on, I what has 
enabled them to carry on. “What has sustained us and made it 
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possible for us to continue to resist has been the adoption of what I 
might term ‘magnetic strategy', which consists in attracting the enemy 
to the interior, bogging him there, and holding him at bay 
by the more vital factor of morale.” 

This morale has been self-induced in China as a result of the 
many activities that the Chinese nationalists since the days of Sun 
Yat-sen have been starting to mould their people in- 
Hag been told in to the heroic mould required for living a self-respecting 
the China Book life amid the conflicts and complications of the 
modern world. Certain of these activities have been 
described for us in the book — China after Five Years of War — 
published by the Information Ministry of the Chinese Government, 
amongst which the “New Life Movement,” initiated by the Generalis' 
simo, occupies a prominent place* Outside help and encouragement 

play no inconsiderable a part in strengthening people’s morale. 

This help and encouragement does not, however, flow disinterestedly 
into individual or group life. In the case of China also there has 
been more of talk than of concrete action by the leading western 
nations who were in a position to help. 

For a hundred years she has suffered all the miseries of a 

weak nation surrounded by others who were more anxious to exploit 
her weaknesses than to hold her up. There were 
Wbat western infractions of her sovereignty in political, financial, 
nations did to her and adminiitrative life; “special privileges” were 
extracted from her weak rulers ; her marine customs 
were administered by foreigners headed by the British who had sunk 
more than 400 hundred crores of rupees in the manufactures and 

trades of China ; foreigners were taken out of the jurisdiction of 

China’s courts. The awakened self-respect of the country has been 
chafing at these insults and injuries ; and the removal of these has 
been one of the planks in the platform of the Chinese Nationalist 
Movement, whether moderate or extremist, the head of the “puppet” 
Government at Nanking not excepted. For decades and years there 
have been discussions and exchange of notes between the Chinese 
Government and representatives of the foreign Governments for the 
removal of these eye sores. Japan’s aggression on China has by the 
stroke of the sword abolished these so far as the western Powers 
were concerned. Even the insults heaped on British men and women 
at Tientsin by the Japanese soldiery in 1939 did not awaken them 
to the necessity of hastening the end of these injustices and there- 
by making friends with China and enlisting her help in the fight 

with Japan for the hegemony of east Asia that was becoming inevi- 

table. But it was only after Japan has swept all traces of their 
domination out of the area that the western Powers did feel impelled 
to make a definite move in the matter. 

An announcement was made on October 10, 1942, the 31st anni- 
versary of the founding of the Chinese Bepublic, that the United 
States and Britain were willing to abandon the 

Announcement ol “special privileges” that they have been enjoying 

October 10 for about a hundred years at the expense of 
China's self-respect and of her intimate mate- 
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rial interests. The \ Generalissimo in a statement that was telegraphed 
from Chungking on October 13 expressed to the British Prime 
Minister appreciation of the “voluntary abandonment of obsolete 
privileges” ; to the President of the United States he expressed on behalf 
of his people rejoicings at “the American voluntary abolition of 
extra-territoriality,” and thanked the two politicians for “assisting China 
to win equality among the United Nations.” 

Though China does not gain anything now by this renunciation, 
the act has been regarded as an effective psychological gesture. It is 
recognized that with the Japanese in possession of 
”e^a-terrUor!a- important eastern provinces of China where 

modern industrialism has established itself most, many 
of the injustices of the unequal regime will not be 
eliminated till the invader has been thrown out of the country. It 
is necessary, therefore, to understand and explain the history of the 
regime that at every step offended China's national self-respect and 
injured her material life. The privilege of “extra-territoriality" was 
first secured by the western Powers, specially Britain, Prance and 
the United States, by treaties concluded after China’s defeat in the 
“Opium War” between the years 1842 and 1844. The meaning of “extra- 
territoriality” is that foreigners enjoying the right are not subject to 
the laws and courts of China, but could be sued or tried only in 
their own courts specially set up in China for the purpose. This 
built up a system of little States within the Chinese State. It was 
only in 1926 that Britain agreed that she was prepared to make 
British residents subject to the new codes and laws of Eepublican 
China. In proof of their sincerity the British concessions at Hankow, 
Chinkiang, and Kinkiang were handed back. The restoration to 
China of the British concession of Weihaiwei which had been pro- 
mised during the Washington Conference of 1921 was delayed till 
1930 owing to the internal troubles in the country. In the year follow- 
ing, negotiations for the abolition of “extra-territoriality” on the part 
of Britain over the whole of China began ; an agreement was initialled, 
but owing to the invasion of Manchuria by Japan these could not be 
concluded. The announcement made on October 10 made an end of 
the regime. An interpreter has under-lined the implications of this 
step taken by the two leaders of the western world: 

‘*It is a fulfilment of the pledge made ...years ago to surrender all British 

concessions and special privileges in China ; it is the first formal announcement 
of Anglo-American co-operation in planning for the future of the Pacific ; it 
represents a direct challenge to Japan's ‘co-prosperity sphere’ and the psychological 
spearhead of the coming British and United Btates offensive against the 
Japanese. 

We have also been told the reasons that forced the foreigners to 
demand these exemptions. When these privileges were extracted from 
Wh “ t t rri China these were felt to be necessary as Chinese 
toriaUty”*'was jurisdiction was not adequate to deal with foreign 
demanded litigants and those accused of crime. But during the 
“troubled” days of the 19th century these foreign 
concessions developed into “foreign citadels” ih which Chinese 
oifficials and police could not function and in which even Chinese 
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residents were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of their own Government, 
It was a situation which no self-respecting people could be expected 
to tolerate for long. After a century of insults China is on the way 
to equality and dignity in the comity of nations. The announcement 
has called forth comments from even Conservative papers that, we 
would be happy to believe, betokened a real change of spirit. “It 
is a recognition of the strength and vitality of the new China that 
has sprung from the revolution of 1911”, says the» London Times ; 
it registers an acknowledgment of the Chinese claim to participate 
in full and equal rights in the deliberations of those who will one 
day discuss the future ordering of a liberated world.’' 

It becomes possible to understand the significance of the treaty, 
signed by the British Government in the beginning of 1943, giving 
effect to the announcement made in October ( 1942 ), 
Th« clauseg o! if we quote certain of its clauses. Art. 2 of the treaty 
renuuciation abrogated “all those provisions of treaties or agreements 
in force which authorized His Majesty’s Government 
to exercise jurisdiction over nationals or companies of His Majesty in the 
territory of the Republic of China” Another provision indicated the 
willingness on the part of the Allies to take necessary measures “for the 

transfer and control to China of the diplomatic quarter at Peiping 

of the international settlements at Amoy and Shanghai.” The reversion 
of Tientsin and Canton was also agreed to. It should also bo told 
that the extra-territorial rights of Germany, Russia and Austria had 
been surrendered soon after the first World War. 

We have tried to bring into a focus all the factors, favourable 
and unfavourable, that confront the Allied Powers as they meet the 
new year of 1943. Writing in the August of this 
year (1943) it is not possible to ignore or remain 
Prospects uninfluenced by the developments in the 

Mediterranean area that appear to promise them victory 
in Europe. In the Pacific area they have been 
“inching” towards the strategic positions that Japan has been occupying 
since the middle of 1942. Just north of Australia we still hear of 
fights for Lae and Salamua in New Guinea. These and Rabaul in 
New Britain go to show that the flow of men and munitions from the 
United States to Australia and further west through the south Pacific 
and the Indian Ocean are not quite free, that Japan’s “defence in 
depth”, organized round about the Marianas and the Marshall Islands 
in which the name of Truk has been appearing in many of the 
despatches from this front, stands yet unchallenged. The attack directed 
against Japan in Burma has had to retire. China fights on with the 
trickles of help that have been flowing into her from the U. S. A. 
We have also been told how the Allies propose to bring home to the 
people of Japan the sorrows and sufferings of war, as these have 
been experienced by the Chinese. During the last war as well as in 
the present the people of Germany and Japan, the latter more than 
the former, have not come face to face with conditions which would 
tell them of the horrors of war , their leaders have been able to keep 
war from their home lands. And the opinion amongst Allied military men 
is being increasingly shared by other men who can influence opinion and 
direct popular feeling and thought that unless the Germans and the Japanese 
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are made to taste in their homes all the abominations that they have 
released on Europe and the mainland and islands of Asia, they would 
not learn decency and manners in inter-national affairs ; that a mere 
military, naval or air defeat far away from their home fronts would 
not be able to convince them that wars did not pay ; that wars were 
not all glory and flag-waving ; that wars in the modern age intrude 
into the homes of civilians, maim and kill innocent people, and 
postpone the arrival of better life that science has been holding 
before people to hope for and achieve. These arguments have been 
preparing the world for more horrors spread over more countries 
before it is done with the politicians and financiers in every major 
country who are the real war-mongers. The High Command of the 
Allied Powers, we have been told, is busy preparing such an ofi*en8ive. 
We in India who read of these things in books and papers can only 
watch the march of events, without being able to influence it one way 
or the other. 

But these method of teaching manners cannot be expected to have 
an abiding effect. The two World Wars that we have passed through 
do not end the catalogue of wars that have disfigured 
tauSt^rterrible history and caused ruin to peoples. Punish- 

^^leison” ment of aggressors, as is being contemplated now, 

has also fouhd place in the records of many countries. 
But human beings have remained unrepen tent and unteach able. Prophets 
and saints have been striving through the centuries to educate our kind 
into kindness and humanity. They have not been much of a success. 
During the last hundred years since science showed that mankind could be freed 
from conditions of competition for bare existence — one of the most fertile 
breeding grounds of battles and wars — men and women have been 
dreaming dreams that the Parliament of men and the Federation of 
the world were near at hand ; they have been hoping that science 
would be enabling us to remove these conditions of competition ; that 
the study of human psychology would be revealing springs of action 
that could help us to transform and sublimate human nature, and thus 
enable us to throw off our brute inheritance. Since the outbreak of 
the World War 11. of the 20th century the stupidity and horrors of war 
which is indistinguishable from mass suicide have revealed themselves 
more poignantly to the human conscience. And men of vision in warring 
countries have been trying to analyse all the causes, mental and material, 
that inflame men and women to consent to their politicians and ad- 
ministrators plunging them into wars in which they will be making the 
greatest sacrifices in life and limb, in labour and in taxes. The method 
of punishment has, therefore, to be modified if we are to have a better 
order of things in the coming years. Men of peace who have been 
thinking on lines of punishment do not feel happy with their own 
prescription. Professor Nathaniel Peffer may be taken as a represen- 
tative of this class. He is associate professor of International Rela- 
tions at the Columbia University (U .8. A.) In his book — Basis for 
Peace in the Far East — he felt it to be necessary “to carry the 
war to Japan, to leave ruins on Japanese soil, to destroy the 
principal Japanese cities and break down the industrial mechanism 
she must be “taught a terrible lesson.*' Japan, lying in an area of 
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weaker nations, has been able to do all the fighting on other people’s 
soil ; so has been Germany. 

“It is other ooimtryBideB that are scarred ; others* villageB that are devastated, 
with meij, women and children slaughtered alike ; it is others who must live out 
their lives among ruins. For Japan the safe and satisfying adventure closes 
with martial celebrations and emotional statisf action. Only if much of their 
country is devastated can the Japanese learn that war is a terrible business ” 

But this does not end the story. It will be necessary to take 
measures to enable the Japanese to work, to live and prosper. “This is the 
second requirement for the Far Eastern peace.” A 
U. S. Vice-President nation as large and as virile as the Japanese cannot 
on the future he expected to keep the peace for long “if its 
elemental needs are not satisfied.” To the case of 

Germany those same principles and policies should apply. Japan lies 

at one door of a continent that has illimitable natural resources and 
that has half the population of the world as potential purchasers 
of things “made in Japan.” Germany, lying at the centre of Europe, 
looking in the east to the illimitable land-mass reaching the Pacific 
and feeling barred from the west by the established imperialism of 
Britain, with the highest industrial potential in the power of work 
of her people, cannot he denied “her place in the sun” ; defeated or 
victorious the Allied Powers will have to make the same provisions 
that have been proposed for the expanding desires and necessities of 
Japan. Mr. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, posed this 

question in course of a programme broadcast to commemorate the 

late President Wilson’s birth-day — “What are we to do with the 
defeated nations ?” 

“Kevenge for the sake of revenge would be a sign of barbarism ; but this 
time we must make absolutely sure that the guilty leaders aie punished and the 
defeated nation realizes her defeat and is not permitted to rearm. Militaiy dis- 
armament will have to be backed up with psychological disaimamcnt—supervision 
or at least inspection of Japanese and German school ‘systems to undo as far 
possible the diabolical work of Hitler and Japanese war lords in ifoisoning the 
minds of the young.” 

‘The economic problem of peace is summed up by the average man in a 
nutshell — if eveiy l)Od> can be piven a wai-time job now why not in peace-time 
production ? The returning soldier and sailor will demand an answer. A common 
meeting ground on which peoi>le of the entire world can stand is the seouiity of 
plain folks against depression and against war. To unite against these two evils 
is not really sacrificing anything but only a common-seuse facing of facts of the 
world in which we live.” 

^ This rather long quotation puts the thoughts and aspirations of 
ninety-nine per cent of the world’s population in simple language for 
’ the guidance of their rulers. Unless these can be put 
Science & World into practice in the laws and enanctments of the 
planning States, and made into patterns in the life of every 

man and woman, tho blood, tears, and sweat of 
millions will have been in vain. In the pre-occupations of the war, rulers of 
States may not like to commit themselves into anything more than 
declarations that may lose all meaning in the conditions of the after- 
war period. But the basic necessities that Mr. Wallace indicated in 
his speech cannot be disregarded without an outburst of revoU from 
the peoples whose patriotism. Allied and Axis, would war 

to some sort of a close. But it has been contended that humans 

^ 9 . 
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did not live by bread alone ; they have their desires, ambitions and 
idealisms that divert them from the pursuit of the material needs of 
life alone. These desires, ambitions and idealisms seek to take shape 
in the institutions of social life, whether these be confined within a 
State or be extended over many countries, near or far. Thought- 
leaders all the world over are convinced that human life must be 
organized on a wider basis than at present. They have been thinking 
and talking of a “world council”, of “regional councils” that would 
help the former to function properly. They have been calling on their 
peoples to realize the futility and harmfulness of economic policies 
and practices that have been sigmatized as “high tariff, penny-pinching” 
isolationism. Dr. Bu Shih, lately Chinese ambassador at Washington, 
one of the thought-leaders amongst our neighbours, has told us how 
“science and technology have made the world a physical unity.” 

‘^But man’s backwardness in political thinking and planning has failed 
miserably to consolidate this physically unified world into a political and moral 
world-community.” 

Why humans have failed in this worth-while adventure, it is 

difl&cult to find in the many writings that have been devoted to 
explaining the discontents and difficulties of the modern 
World- wide doubts world. One can go on repeating their arguments 

& questionings without satisfying doubts that have been assailing all 

thinking minds. There is no doubt that almost all 
human institutions have been challenged to-day to state their reasons for 
existence, to justify their ways to the conscience of modern humanity. 
Democracy which was heralded into the world with such rosy promises 
and hopes has failed to meet the needs of modern men and women. 

Totalitarianism has made its way into human affairs. But it is on 

its trial. Candid friends of democracy are apologetic with regard to 

its regime which during the 19th century, specially, may be said to 

have been started by the American Revolution overthrowing British 
rule over the greater part of North American continent* The many 
interpreters of historical developments who have been testing the 
promises of democracy in the crucible of human happiness on this 
earth, of tho happiness of the widest commonalty of the world, 
do not find all the patterns of its life suitable for securing that 

happiness. They have given reasons why a Napoleon and a Hitler 

should have emerged into the leadership of their respective peoples. 

One of the latest of these, Mr. Edward Carr, one of the chief 

editorial writers of the London Times, “one of the 
did a uMeBsary^*^ brain-trusters” around Mr. Churchill, has in his book 
work —Conditions of Peace — made a distinction between 

“liberal democracy * and “mass democracy”, between 
propertied citizens and property-less citizens. And the latter being in 
the majority under the dispensation of modern industrialism hold the 
balance of power in almost every country in the western countries. 

Their relation to the State “is that of beneficiaries.” And it is the 
needs and requirements of these men and women which have called 

from the lower strata of society rulers of many of the States. To 
this development Mr. Carr refers in the following words : 

‘"Just as Napoleon exploited the demand for liberty and equal political rights 
expressed in the French Revolution, so Hitler exploits for his purposes the demand 
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for social equality and equal economic rights expressed in the Bolshevik Revolution 

Hitler has consummated the work which Marx and Lenin had begun, of 

overwhelming the 19th century capitalist system.” 

It would be difficult to persuade people in the Allied countries to 
Th 1IH 1 appreciate, as Mr. Carr has done, the work that 
economic unity of Hitler has been doing in the scheme of modern 

Europe European nations — "the perhaps indispensible function 

of sweeping away the litter of the old war.” But 
Europe will have to live with the German nation, take them along 
and be taken along by them to the "new order” of opportunity 
opened to all, and dignity conferred on all as human beings. In a 
previous volume of the Indian Annual Register, we have referred to 
the constructive possibilities that lie hidden behind the destructive 
activities of the Nazi party and its leader — the organization of the 
European continent as a unit, politically and economically. To this 
possibility also does Mr. Carr refer when he said, 

‘‘Europe should have had its network of frontiers battered down long ago, and 
merely because the job has been done by totalitarians is no reason why it should 
be undone by the United Nations in their hour of victory.” 

The work of post-war reconstruction envisaged in books like these 
has also to take note of the contribution that Soviet Russia will be 
called upon to make towards the solution of the 

^Mobal”bL^»’’ naany complex problems that will be raising their 
of reconstruction heads as soon as the "stop fire” order goes over all 
the battle ^ronts. It is no use denying that the 

leading members of the "United Nations” in Europe and America — 
Britain, Russia and the United States — are not yet ek dil, of one mind, 
with regard to this vast subject. In the atmosphere of angry 
emotionalism generated by the war, many things are being said by 
the leaders of the warring nations that would have to be unsaid 
when peace plans will have to be put into force, when warring 
nations will have to sit down to the hard work of re-construction 

of the devastated life of millions. This work cannot be done piece- 

meal, confined to little patches of soil, but must embrace all the 
countries of all the continents. Mr. Wendell Willkie pointed out in 
a broadcast to his people after his "grand tour” through thirteen 
countries in Africa, Europe and Asia the "global basis” of this 
reconstruction work : 

“We must fight our way through not alone to the destruction of our enemies 
but to the new world idea. To win peace three things seem to be necessary ; 
We must plan for a peace on a global basis. Secondly, the world must be free, 
economically and politically. Thirdly, America must play an active constructive 
part in fieeing it and keeping it at peace. Our boasting and big talk leave Asia 
cold. Men and women in Russia, China, and the Middle East are conscious of their 
own potential strength. They are coming to know that many decisions about the 
future of the world lie in their hands.” 

Here we have the sketch of a necessary work that must be done, 
and done so well that the world may not have again to go through the 

experiences of the last four years. In this work the 

How India comes co-operation of all is necessary, of the great as well 

into the picture of the small. Who will do the thinking and the 

supervising of this work, on what principle it will 
have to be moulded — these are the real war aims that have not yet been 
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defined. Failure to do so on the part of the leaders of the Allied Powers 
has been “losing friends” for them, to quote Mr. Willkie again ; by 
“the silence on the part of the United States toward the problem of 
Indian independence, we have already drawn heavily on the reservoir 

of good will in the East” ; “India is our problem ; in the same 

sense the Philippines are a British problem.” The clarification of the 
war aims, as attempted here by Mr. Willkie, goes to the heart of 
the matter. It is not claimed that it exhausts the subject, that there 
are not any other sub 3 ect that should find a place in the catalogue. 
Another thought-leader of the United States, Prof. Frederick Sehuman, 
"Woodrow Wilson Professor of Government, Williams College (Massa- 
chuchets) approached the problem in the same spirit in course of a 
letter to the New York weekly — Time He drew attention to the 
way in which Lord Linlithgow’s Government outlawed the Indian 
National Congress “at a time when no overt act of disobedience had 
taken place”. But the words that pushes India into the heart of the 
argument framed by Mr. Willkie are the following : 

“India has become the acid test of our fitnesB to survive. To fail here is to 
fail everywhere. To succeed here is to prove the truth of the Vresident’s words : 
We of the United Nations have the power and the men and the will at last to 
assure man’s heritage.” 

From another member of the “United Nations*’ rose voices pleading 
for the solution of the Indo-British problem. A U. S. paper in its 
issue of September 21 (1942) reported that Dr. T. E. 
China 8 anxiety Director of Political Affairs in China, had stated 

in India position of his country in reference to this 

problem — it was not a British domestic question, 
but a moral issue concerning “not only all the United Nations, 
but the future prospect of the future world order.” In the last 
volume of the Annual Regifiter we have shown how the Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek undertook an arduous ]ourney to India 
with a view to influence both the British authorities and the 
representative men of India to make it up. Even the failure of the 
Cripps Mission does not appear to have minimized their anxiety with regard 
to India, as is evident from a report published in the same number 
of the U. S. paper — “Lauchlin Currie, President Eoosevelt's envoy to 
China, told Washington that the Chungking Government is pressing 
for Indian mediation by the President”. 

This anxiety spread to other nations when the leaders of the 

Indian National Congress felt driven by the attitude of the British 
Government to demand that the “external authority” 
Sir Stafford should retire from the country in an orderly and 

Cripps’ bungling peaceful manner. This demand was precipitated by 

the way in which Sir Stafford Cripps had handled 

his negotiations with the leaders of Indian public opinion. In the 

last volume of the Annual Register we have tried to trace the play 

of the many forces that defeated the well-meaning attempts of the 
“agent'* of the British War Cabinet. His subsequent attempts to 

justify his own way of doing things landed him into contra- 
dictions that were hard to reconcile. In broadcasts to the American 

people, in articles contributed to U. S. news-papers he gave versions 

of his Indian negotiations that have been challenged by U. S. 
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correspondents present at New Delhi ard by Indian nationalist 
leaders. But the harshest criticism of these was passed by a member 
of the House of Commons, Mr. S. O. Davis : “The Lord Privy Seal 
must be getting into a very difl&cult situation over this Indian 
business. I used to know him when he held a great respect for 
facts and truth.” The Et. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru repre- 
sented Indian feeling when he said : “Sir Stafford Cripps in my 

opinion bungled and bungled hopelessly as I can say from personal 
knowledge’’ The proposals of the War Cabinet that he had brought 
with him did not satisfy any party or group in India. These were 
not intended to satisfy anybody. An article in the Pacific Affairs 
of June, 1942, after a detailed analysis of these proposals passed 
judgment on them that Indian nationalists could not improve. 

“Blit, if the conditions laid down as prerequisites to the new Indian Union 
are examined closely it will be observed that the role of the Princes and the 
minorities was made even more decisive than in the 1935 Act. Not only were they 
the basis upon which the constitution making body was to be elected, but they 
were to become the bases of separate Dominions, rivalling the ‘Indian Union.” 
In his elaboration of this part of the scheme Cripps indicated that ‘non -acceding 
provinces’ (and of course the Piincely States) could have their own armies if they 
wished. The whole direction of the plan, therefore, cut right across nationalist 
conceptions of a single united India.” 

It may be useless now to refer to Sir Stafford Cripps and his 
mission to India and its failure. The disappointment and resentment 
which followed the March-April negotiations, the 
The “Quit India” misrepresentation of the part played by Mahatma 
Movement Gandhi in this failure persisted in by Sir Stafford, 

formed the back-ground of the momentous decision 
arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee at its meeting held 
at Bombay on the 8th August, 1942. On behalf of the Government of 
India, the Additional Secretary to the Government in the Home Depart- 
ment published reports of the many meetings of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Congress Committee, the supreme executive 
of the National Organisation, which help us to understand the various 
.elements of this “open rebellion’’. The Preface to the booklet was 
written in New Delhi on the 13th February, 1943. It is entitled — 
Congress Ecspovsibility for the Disturbances, 1942 — 43, “published 
with authority ” From extracts of articles published in the columns of 
Harijan, written by Gandhiji, from extracts made from the speeches of 
Congress leaders, an attempt has been made to build up the enormity of 
the step taken by the Indian National Congress under the influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi. In our last volume we have traced this history of 
the growing impatience of the leadership of India’s many political parties 
with the ways of the system of administration of India that has kept 
her people immobile during one of the greatest crises in the fate and for- 
tunes of humanity. The booklet helps us to understand the bitterness 
of this frustration. This is its only value imparted to it unconsciously 
and perhaps unknowingly by the collectors of the informations put inside 
its covers. They have sought to dramatize these by a connected 
story of the “Quit India” movement initiated by Gandhiji in an 
article first published in Harijan, dated April 26 (1942). The key-note 
of the movement has been quoted : “Whatever the consequences, 
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therefore, to India, her real safety and Britain’s too lie in orderly 
and timely British withdrawal from India.” 

The Tottenham booklet is no better than the prosecution story, untested 
and unchallenged by the side opposite. As a black-out had been put over 
the country, the public had to fall back on rumours and 
va?ueof”the embellishments for an appreciation of the events 

booklet happening round them. The booklet supplies certain pa- 
pers said to have been issued by the under-ground orga- 
nisers of the disturbances which will enable readers to realize the extent 
of these activities. The name of “B Jai Prakash” finds a prominent 
place in this pamphlet, more than one mention. The story of sabotage 
that is unravelled in this booklet lor the first time in India has been 
propagandized in foreign countries. It does not appear to have impressed 
them much, as the New York paper — Time — pointed out the humour of 
the whole affair in its issue of December 14 (1942). 

‘^Indian intellectuals who tuned in to the BBC. short wave radio blinked with 
surprise. Over the air they were receiving explicit instructions on how to conduct 
a campaign of passive resistance. After four months of Mohandas Gandhi^s non- 
violent non-resistance, it seemed to the listeners that the bumbling BBC. was trying 
to instruct Italians, not Indians, in slow-down technique. The British were carrying 
coals from India to Italy.” 


These foreign papers and their readers had earlier information of the 
disturbances in India, and they based their comments and 
^** 80068 ”^' criticism of men and things in our country on the briefs 
India supplied to them by the British authorities. It is not 
possible for Indian publicists to have access to any of 
these despatches ; they must depend on the very few that trickle into 
this country through the meshes of censorship of various strictness. 
They have to read between the lines of these to understand and appre- 
ciate the case of India as it is allowed to he presented to the outside 
world. From our own experience we can say that we guess more of 
the truth from papers that have an anti-Indian bias than from friend- 
ly papers, the very few that can get entrance into India. In this view 
of the matter, we give below the cable sent by Mr Graham Stanford, 
Overseas Daily Mail Special correspondent in India, and published in 
the September 26 (1942) number of the paper on “the disturbances 
in India.*’ 


“There was plenty of bloodshed, but that is only a minor part of the story. 
The full gravity of the situation lay in the wide-spread campaign of expert sabotage, 
heavily financed and skilfully organized, aimed at wrecking India’s power to defend 
herself.” 

“In fact, the campaign was different from anything India has known before. This 
was a deliberate, brilliantly organized attempt completely to sabotage the Allied 
war effort.” 


“The workers of the great Tata Iron & Steel Company were seduced into 
striking. And so there was a sudden stop of the stream of war materials from 
that greatest industrial Centre in Bihar. 

^The Tata strike was one of many. At one time all the cotton mills in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad were idle, and the workers were roaming the streets 
looking for trouble.” 

“Then the markets were closed down. For a time there was practically a com- 
plete stoppage of business life in India.” 

“And iJl the time the saboteurs were striking at the railways, up-rooting 
lines, firing signal boxes, burning stations, and cutting important telegraphic 
communications upon which the defence of India so largely depends.” 
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“The Baboteiirfl were working to a definite plan. They were striking at places 
carefully selected to affect the war effort.” 

“Bihar, valley of the Ganges, which contains the Tata Steel Work— the largest 
steeLproducers in the empire— was a typical example.” 

“This province holds some of the richest and most extensive iron mines in 
the world. It supplies iron and street works in both Bengal and Bihar. It is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world.” 

“It ranked top of the list with the saboteurs. If they beat Bihar they might 
win India — or lose it to the Japanese. . That’s how they figured it as they plotted 
the campaign in their ever-shifting hide-outs. So terror and destruction stalked in 
this valley of the Ganges.” 

“You could not buy food in many places, and there was a general close-down 
of shops.” 

“It is important to remember that millions of pounds are invested in the move- 
ment ; that Congress has the backing of some of the country’s wealthiest busi- 
nessmen and industiialists. They have poured out money to finance the movement.” 

•‘India simmers with bitterness and discontent. Every day a little more hate 
is injected into the general picture. Until this hate is turned upon the common 
enemy— the Jap — there can be no security in India.” 

“When the disturbances were at their height I sat in the office of a high Go- 
vernment official and heard him say : ‘It will be touch and go for many days 
yet.’ At that time I could not cable that remark.” 

We do not know when this cable was sent out of India. It 
could not have been in August during which there prevailed the 
greatest tension. And Mr. Stanford’s high Government official does not 
appear to be an authentic witness and judge of matters, if we are to 
trust what appeared in the New York weekly — Time — in its issue of 
August 31 : 

“'I’he position of British Eaj in the Indian Civil Disobedience movement was 
summed up by a man in New Delhi : ‘You Americans think that we are sitliug 
on top of a powder keg. We’re not. We’re sitting on an anthill. We may get 
ants in our pants, but we’ll ride it out.” 

The comments of the paper were based upon the perception that 
truth in this matter lies in the middle, that “at week’s end neither 
August movement the British nor the Congress party had won 
may halt Allied anything but turmoil and hatred.” One can well 
o lensive understand why the British and, following their cue, 

their cousins beyond the Atlantic should be angry with this movement which 
would result in the dis- organisation of many of their arrangements made 
in India for the* projected move against Japan with this country as 
the starting-point of these operations. The Home Member in the 
Executive Council of Lord Linlithgow in course of his speech made 
in the Legislative Assembly at New Delhi took great pains in 
pointing out that there was considerable evidence of “the technical 
knowledge displayed by the saboteurs that “much of the damage 
caused must have required special implements which could not have 
been produced at a moment’s notice — wire cutters to cut telegraph 
wires, spanners to remove fish plates from railway lines.” The 
interpretation he has put on the timing of the movement — “at a time 
when there was little fear of the development of an enemy attack, 
with which the movement had possibly been planned to synchronize,” 
appears to be unjustified, as his remark about there being little fear 
of an enemy attack ought to have told him. All the propaganda that 
the British have spread over the world over this matter hinges on 
the danger to Allied arrangements made in India. The despatch from the 
Indian correspondent of the Overseas Daily Mail, every paragraph 
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of it, ends with the refrain that the movement was intended to halt 
Allied offensive against Japan, to harm the chances of a joint Anglo- 
American and Chinese drive against the common enemy. The official 
speakers at the debate in the Central Legislature harped on the same 
topic. 

And it is no wonder that for once again British propaganda 
has been effective in persuading the world that Gandhi ji and the 
other leaders of the Indian National Congress are 
oMhe^Coi^^^ss pro- Axis, pro-Japanese. This in spite of the 

^ repeated declarations of the Congress President, 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad and Mahatma Gandhi. Opening the 
momentous session of the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay on 
the 7th of August (1942), the former said : 

Let the British Gov’einmeat Tiidia’s independence and BirauUaneonsly we 
will 8ijj;o our agreement to the United Nations to fight along with the Allies 
against all aggressors.” 

The latter writing in the columns on Harijan on the justice of the 
claim for “the ending of British power” which is Swaraj for India, 
tries to reason out the causes why the Congress had felt impelled 
to choose the particular time for “the contemplated mass action.” 
Ho paraphrased it thus : 

“India is not playing any effective part in the war, Some of us feel ashamed 
that it is so, and what is more, we feel that if we were free from the foreign yoke, 
we should play a worthy, nay, a decisive part in the world war which has yet to 
reach its climux. We know that if India does not become free now, the hidden 
discontent will burst toith into a welcome to the Japanese should thev effect a 
landing. We feel that siicli an event will be a calamity of the first magnitude. 
We can avoid it if India gains her freedom. To distrust this simple, natuial and 
honest declaration is to court disaster.” 


Unnatural relation 
between India & 
Britain 


Human words could not express more cleanly the feelings and 
sentiments that actuated the leaders of the Indian National Congress 
to persuade the British authorities to part with the 
power that has kept the people of India helpless 

witnesses of the wretchedness that has followed revolu- 
tionary changes in the State organisation of countries 
in the various continents, specially in their immediate neighbourhood 
in Burma, Malaya and the Netherland East Indies. It would remain a 
wonder to the future historian of these times why the British 

authorities could not put their trust in the declarations made by the 

Nationalist leaders of India. The thing could only be due to the un- 

natural relation that has been subsisting between India and Great Britain 
where the easy confidence of fellow-workers for human good has 
never bean allowed to grow and develop. The ill-feeling into which 
the two countries have been drifting more deeply as the years of 
their relationship have lengthened has become now a subject of 
concern not only to the Indo-British politician and the administrator but 
to every friend of humanity. Immersed in the war work the leaders of the 
Allied Nations, Britain and the United States at the present moment, 
do not appear to have had any time to devote to the Indo-British 
problem raised to the human plane. Their Press has been as blind 
with very few honourable exceptions. And those that have been clear- 
sighted have found it difficult to maintain their equanimity in face 
of the drum-beating of imperialists and* men and women who find 
themselves as their temporary allies. 
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To take one example from the Press of the United States. The 
^^ashington Post which is said to be “close to the Administration*' 
^ g ^ j has been one of the most vigorous of critics of the 

Americaif Press VoUcy of the Indian National Congress. Po^ 

opinion days previous to the August resolution, since Mahatma 

Gandhi first gave expression to the “Quit India’* idea, 
the paper has been unsparing in criticism of this novel method suggested to 
an imperialist Government peacefully and orderly to give over charge to 
the representatives of the subject people of the power and prestige 
that it has been exercising and enjoying for centuries. In the third 
week of July it wrote : “If the Congress Party should ratify the 
proposal it would for ever condemn itself as the enemy of civiliza- 
tion and freedom.” But in the third week of October it could suggest 
that “it has been the fear of the Japanese that has started the 
agitation, and India’s fears should be removed.’’ A “reassuring word** 
was as easy to give as it was in the case of Egypt ; “but of course 
it must be accompanied by deeds.” Reuter which sent the extract of 
its article speculated about the reason for this appreciation of a 
part of the Indian stand -point, and spoke about the coincidence of Mr. 
Willkie’s return to Washington from his tour. The Post also suggested 
“Sino-American assistance in mediation in India.” And then paraphrased 
how the Allied “war aims and peace aims meet an acid test in India.” 

“The Americans realise these implications of the trouble in India but any 
constructive appioach to the new problem in India created by civil disobedience 
requires something more than Biidsh or even United Nations* assurances of all-out 
protection ** 

‘^uch a settlement requires recognition by the British that mediation might 
very well be helpful in taking the poison troro the present atmosphere. For, if 
this is lecognisablv ‘all for one and one for alF, as it is, the British should admit 
the principle of thiid-party interest in war-time settlement.’* 


The paper was, however, careful to remark that the Indian problem 
should not be allowed to “become a source of dissension between 
Britain and the United States.” Yet the British wore 
AMlo-AmeriTan* happy. The people of the republic do not main- 

^relation ^ steady attitude. The London Economist gives 

expression to this feeling when it suggests that due 
to “clever large-scale propaganda in the United States on behalf of 
the Congress”, American opinion becomes now and then “increasingly 
critical” of the British regime in India, specially now when “no 
progress has been made on the British side towards securing a 
settlement of the political differences in India.” There was friendliness 
during the Cripps Mission when it was felt that “a settlement was 
being held up simply by the inability of the Indian parties to agree 
among themselves.” Then there was a reaction when the full story 
of the failure of the Cripps Mission came to be known more fully 
through writings of Louis Fischer and*other U. S. correspondents. Gandhiji’s 
suggestion started the pro-British swing again. This continued for 
about two months, with the customary reaction which the London 
weekly sorrowfully records. It traces this see-saw of attitude to the 
“obvious historical reasons.” The reference was evidently to the causes 
of the American War of Independence when the 13 States on the 
Atlantic sea board broke away from the British empire, peopli^ 

oi the country 
13 
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“are constitutionally inclined to regard all matters appertaining to the British 
empire and in particular to India with the deepest suspicion, that is to say, 
largely because of the unfortunate tradition and because of the subtle Congress 
propaganda — which is no new thing but began many years ago— there is a large 
section of American opinion which does not really want to see the British side 
of the case*” 


There may be truth in this complaint of the London weekly. 
But there is no doubt in any mind in India that the “large section 
, of American opinion’’ to which reference has been 

BriUln 8 prM- in the above quotation do not carry that weight 

U. S. with the ruling classes of the country which would 

use its influence to heal the difference that have 
erupted into the attention of the world existing between two 
members of the “United Nations.’* Mr. Churchill has been successful 
in his appeals to the common traditions of the “Anglo-Saxon” coun- 
tries, specially those that exist between Britain and the United 
States. In Vol. I. of 1940 of the Annual Register, we have dis- 
cussed this subject. And in tracing the history of the new friend- 
ship between the countries we quoted from the book of the French 
writer, Andre Siegfried, the evolution of the “secret doctrine”, handed 
down from father to son, that the United States should remain 
“Protestant and Anglo-Saxon”. This is how it “guarantees for Britain 
an undisputed and privileged position’* in the life of the greatest 
republic of the modern world. Indian nationalists who have any 
inclination towards the U. S. as a prop in their fight for political 
independence should do well to remember this history. The London 
Economist has made a grievance of the fact that “subtle Congress 
propaganda” attempts to influence opinion and State policy in favour 
of India. But realists amongst us should entertain no hope that 
this will eVer be so successful as to inaccommodate the spiritual and 
material ties that bind Britain and the United States. In more 
than one volume of this book we have tried to bring knowledge of 
these elements of Anglo-American relationship as a factor in the 
future political and financial order of the world. These elements 
count far more than any sympathy and admiration that certain 
sections of the American people may have had for the spiritual and 
philosophic message that India might have sent since the days of Ra]a 
Ram Mohun Roy and of the Emerson group of U. S. thinkers and scholars* 
The work initiated by Swami Vivekananda and other members of the 
Ramkrishna Mission which a Bengalee author in the exuberance of 
his enthusiasm has called the establishment and extension of “the 
Ramkrishna Empire” over wide spaces of the world is a work of 
centuries before it can create any force in the political life of this particular 
country. These considerations take away much from the expectations, 
most of them unexpressed, that were prevalent in our country that 
the liberty-loving Americans would be throwing their weight on our 
side in our tussle with Britain. These were totally unrealistic ; and 
in the ultimate ordering of things it may happen that this dis- 
appointment will have a sobering effect on our conduct of international 
affairs. 

American criticism of British empire has, therefore, to be taken 
with the proverbial grain of salt. Britain possesses many avenues 
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U s foil 1 approach to the core of American life, spiritual 

British leaden material, of which W3 cannot have any know- 

China ledge. U. S. criticism may sting the British, but during 

the centuries they have developed a certain hide that is 
proof against stronger pricks. The possession and exploitation of an 
empire over which the sun never set have imparted this quality to 
the British make-up. There may be truth in the criticisms. But 
these are as much applicable to the conduct of American foreign 
policy. For various reasons “the land of the free” has followed 
British lead in international affairs or Britain could make it appear 
that she was following the American lead. The Atlantic Magazine 
refers to such an episode when it pleaded for “coming to terms with 
the Congress,” and warned the people of the danger of following the 
British lead in the present crisis. 

‘ Twenty years ago a similar British Government with American support backed 
the reactionaiy war-lords of China as against Sun Yat-sen and the nationalist 
movement. Six years later they had to come to terms with the nationalists, not the 
war-lords. Chinese history may help us now to see that it would have made more 
sense to imprison leaders of the Muslim League than leaders of the Congress.’' 

This remonstrance and others that can be quoted have not helped 
to ease the Indo-British controversy. Of the leaders of the “United 
Nations” China and the United States have been 
Government* unsuccessful. Soviet Eussia has been silent. The 

cannot give a British in their world- wide sampling of world opinion 
right lead against the Congress movement has not cared to 

have published any criticism from Russian papers for or against it. 
So the situation has been left to Britain to mishandle it in her own way. 
We can believe that the British people are not happy with this condition 
of things, that they may be feeling that their present leaders cannot do the 
right thing by India. Even British public men appear to feel that this 
suspicion exists. Sir George Schuster, one-time finance member of 
the Government of India and now a member of the House of 
Commons, in a letter to the London Times expressed this feeling. 
Condemning the Indian National Congress for what it had done or 
initiated in August, he pressed for a lead out of the impasse. 
Could this lead come from the present members of the British 
Government ? No, he said. 

“Let us be frank. It has been a record of failure to give inspired leadership 
or rise to the needs of an occasion. British leaders connected with this failure 

cannot now create the atmosphere which is needed British leadership must be 

conceived in a new way. The old ritual of stiff-necked officialism is out of date. In 
the live field of politics it is Indian ministers that should hold tbe platform. 

Of the Dominions which at one time were known as “Britains 
beyond the Seas” we have not heard that any help has been extended by 
any of them to solve the problem, effective enough to be 
A Canadian chronicled. One exception has come into our hands 
Party’s suggestion that we should like to give publicity to. The 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation of Canada was 
founded by Labour and Farmer parties about ten years ago, and 
according to a “Gallup poll” it has been found securing the support of 21 per 
cent of the electorate. On October 27 (1942) its National Executive 
issued a statement on the Indian situation insisting on the “urgent 
need of seeking an immediate solution of the deadlock in India*” 
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It pointed out that the "Indian situation was the direct concern to 
all the United Nations both as an important factor in reaching an 
early and successful conclusion of the world conflict, and as a 
symbol of the kind of peace for which we are fighting.” It gave 
expression to the apprehension that "repressive measures, obstinacy or 
violence of language, can only serve to deepen the crisis, to endanger 
the war in the Pacific and to weaken seriously the morals and 
confidence of the United Nations.” It suggested, therefore, that 

“Negotiations should be resumed by a Committee acting under the auspices of 
the United Nations, led by Britain, China, Russia and the United States. This 
A Canadian jilan is necessary not only because the issue is of vital concern to the 
of intervention allied war effort but also because it is clear that the leaders of 

India and the British Government have lost confidence in each other.’' 

“The Congress leadeis in India should be among those invited to resume 
negotiations and should be released from prison immeaiateh, on the understand- 
ing that Congress would not carry on civil disobedience and that Government would 
discontinue its repressive measures. 

“Negotiations should be based on the acceptance of the principle of 
self-government for India now as well as after the war.” 

“The National Executive of the OCF believes that Canada has a particular 
responsiblility to play its part in seeking a democratic settlement of the Indian 
Crisis. Hhe is not only one of the United Nations but is the senior Dominion of 
the British Commonwealth and a couutiy enjoying close relations with the 
United States”. 

“The National Executive therefore requests the CCF national president and 
leader to uige upon the Prime Minister that he take all necessary steps to secure a 
re-opening of negotiations in India along the lines outlined above.” 

There have been other voices that have pleaded for the restoration of 
peaceful conditions in India. A. U. S. paiier reported some time at the end of 
August (1942) what the Socialist leader, Norman Thomas, 
An American who was the Socialist candidate as a rival to Mr. Roosevelt, 
Bugg«*tto» after a conference with the U. S. Foreign Secretary Cordoll 
Hull, had said that their Government had "unofficially” 
offered to s6rve as a "mediator” who is keenly "desirous of helping both sides 
reach an agreement on the issues so that India might make her full contribu- 
tion to the United Nation.” We have read angrier protests against "the 
folly which seeks to save India from her enemies by a policy of 

terrorization endorsed by her friends”, to quote Prof. Frederick Schuman's 
words. And his proposal was no less concrete than those made by the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation quoted above. 

“This is America’s opportunity, for only America enjoys the confidence of all. 
Let Americans everywhere ask their Piesident to join with the leaders of China 
and Russia in proposing arbitration of the Indian conflict. Let the proposal 
expressly contemplate the preparation by a United Nation liibunal of a plan for 
the establishment, within the next thiee months, of a provisional government of 
an independent India, linked in war and peace alike to the British Common- 
wealth and the United Nations as a free and equal power ” 

We know that Amenca could not do what Prof. Schuman had 
proposed. They could not do so because they could not ignore "the 
material crisis” that faced them, because they could 
What ordinary not afford the luxury of harping on "moral values”. 
Americana did feel As ordinary men and women they could react to the 
"Quit India” movement in the only way that ordinary 
men and women can be expected to do. The feelings of these 
people were vividly expressed in a New York Herald Tribune article : 
"Those who are not with us in this struggle are against us. And 
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those whose acts and attitudes, whether intended or not, would 
deprive us in whole or part of the enormous military advantage 
derived from the possession of India, can hardly expect the Americans 
to regard them with anything but hostility.” It is response like this to 
the feelings of ordinary Americans that compels the Administration 
to follow the policy of non-intervention that it has elected to do in 
the matter of India. Keplying to a friend of India “an authoritative 
Administration spokesman” is reported to have said : “Well even 
suppose all you say is true. Do you expect us to go to war with 
our Ally, Britain, at this moment to achieve independence for India” ? 

It is because the British Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, understood 
the implications of this attitude that he did speak in the way that 
he did in the House of Commons on September 10 
^ploited 't^is (1942). He could play with the census figures of 
feeling India trying to prove that the Indian National 

Congress did not represent the majority of the Hindus 
of India, not to speak of the other minorities. He could gloat over the fact 
that India’s many races are “divided by unbridgeable religious gulfs 
from the Congress and would never consent to be ruled by them nor 
shall they ever be against their will so subjugated.” And he could 
by suggestion and insinuation incite all the separatist conceits in 
India. Outside that party (the Congress) and fundamentally opposed 
to it are 90 million Moslems in British India who have their 

rights of self-expression, 50 million depressed classes or untouchables 
as they are called, because they are supposed to defile their Hindu 
co-roligionists by their presence or by their shadow, and 95 million 
subjects of the princes of India with whom we are bound by treaty. 
In all there are 255 millions in these three large groupings alone out 
of the 390 millions in all India. This takes no account of the large elements 
among Hindus, Sikhs and Christians in British India who deplore the present 
policy of the Congress party.” And the pert of the speech of Mr. Churchill 
that caused the utmost pleasure to his supporters appears to have been the 
following : 

“It is a political machine built aiouud a party machine and sustained by 
certain manufacturing and financial interests.” 


This is the British brief that appears to have been accepted by 
the ruling classes of many of the Allied peoples. Mr. Herbert 
. .. Mathews has devoted a special dispatch to the 

capItaiXtoe* York Tmes in tracing the many factors that 

Congress make up the Indo-British problem. He chose finance 

to indicate “the battleground between the British 
and Indians.*’ Calcutta is Britain’s industrial stronghold, and the 
Managing Agency system is “the channel through which the British 
dominate a large part of Indian industry.” This has been a point 
of attack chosen by the Indian businessmen. And many of them have 
been in alliance with the leaders of the Indian National Congress 
supporting them in various ways. “Practical businessmen” in Calcutta 
are reported to be “greatly worried by the prospect of independence, 
although they do not expect that it will come for some years 
after the end of the war.” Their jealousy of the rising generation 
of Indian businessmen is reflected back by the attitude of the latter whose 
leaders have been losing patience with the present regime. The 
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“Birla Brothers of Bombay finance the All-India Congress.” Mr. 
Mathews underlined Mr. Churchill when he said : 

Mr. Birla is out openly to oust the British and he subsidises the Congress 
heavily. The Indians talked to (including Mr. B. M. Birla, Sir Badridas 
Goenka and Mr. J. C. Mahindra) are not afraid that Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
socialistic ideal will gain the ascendency. Even if he runs the show, the Indians 
believe that he will be ‘sensible.’ 

Mr. Churchill’s rhetorical purpose in calling attention to the backing 
given by Indian businessmen and financiers to the Indian National 
Congress was not complimentary. But those who know 
^capUa/around' aiiything about the ciientale that the Conservative 

10 Downin^g Street Party of Britain serves will derive some enjoyment 
out of this outburst. They know that these re- 
presented “billions in investments — with iron representation around 
10 Downing Street”, that the “City” in London was the master of the 
Government which Mr. Churchill heads today. Historians, British histori- 
ans, have told us how Britain has built up her empire, by breaking all the 
Ten Commandments of the Bible. And an American writer has 
sympathetically analysed the cruel choice that confronts her today. 
“Britain’s whole economic system has been built on a foundation of 
imperialism, and to expect them to destroy with their own hands 
that foundation is to expect them to make greater sacrifices for the new 
world order than any people has made thus far.” This statement 
explains the meaning of Mr. Churchill’s declaration that he has not 
become Britain’s Prime Minisier to “preside over the liquidation” of 
that empire. And the cruel choice we have referred to has been 
put into words by another American writer : “If he ( Mr. Churchill ) 
was fighting for freedom, he might have to risk Britain’s greatness. 
If he was fighting for empire, he might risk losing the war.” The 
New York weekly — Life — in an “Open Letter” to the people of 
Britain tried to rub in the contradiction that must have been dividing 
the mind of many a Britisher : “Quit fighting the war to hold the 
empire together and join with Russia and with your other allies to 
fight the war by whatever strategy is best for all of us. If you 

cling to the empire at the expense of the United Nations’ victory, 

you will lose the war because you will lose us.” 

These idealistic declarations of a section of the American public do not, 
however, represent any effective group in the Administration of the United 
States. We have discussed in a previous page how unde- 
beiore™ TOOTican Pe^^able is American support to our fight for poltical 

finance-capital democracy. We have in more than one volume of the 

Indian Annval Mcgister discussed the various ways in 
which Britain can influence and twist the administrative policy of the republic. 
Since the outbreak of the present war, specially since Mr. Churchill became 
Prime Minister of Britain, he has been straining every vocal nerve to 
popularize the “Anglo-Saxon” theme — the prospect held before the English- 
speaking peoples of ruling the destiny of the world by a combination of the 
experience in imperial rule of Britain with the youthful energies of the 
“Britain’s beyond the Seas’’ whether these be included in the British State 
system or beyond it. And it is not beyond human calculation that power- 
ful sections of American society will be succumbing to the virus that 
British publicists and politicians have been injecting into their body politic. 
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Phrases like “the American century”, “manifest destiny’’ point out to the 
direction of the wind of feeling, interest, and a sort of idealism that finds 
Upleasure in contemplating the dominant part that the United States will 
be playing in the future ordering of the world. Human history does not 
tell us that any people has been able to refuse the invitation of such a 
destiny. And it is no criticism of American men and wcfmen if they feel 
that they would be fulfilling world purpose if they accepted co-partner- 
ship with Britain in managing the “dependent parts” in the empire of 
their “old country’’. Our disappointment with the policy followed by the 
Koosevelt Administration with regard to the argument between India and 
Britain need not exasperate us and blind us to the fact that we have to 
deal with ordinary men and women with their desires, ambitions, love of 
power — desire to play the “big brother” to others, to display their wealth 
and its symbols — in judging American policy in relation to our country. 
This appreciation of human nature, this cynicism, is the first step towards 
that realist approach to politics that only will enable ue to stand against 
the slings and arrows of adversity and harshness, unbowed and 
undiscouraged. 

We have tried to understand one element of the many that 
must have influenced American policy and practice. There is another that 
has made it easy for the imperialist publicists and politici- 
“Civil ans of Britain to persuade their cousins across the Atlantic. 

York Tunes in an article that appeared in 
its columns on the eve of the August meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee put emphasis on this — the fear of “civil 
war” in Intiia between the Hindus and Muslims — the “fear” that weighed 
with the British authorities , that forbade them to “take the chance of 
abandoning India to a civil war”. This has been the British brief — not 
a new thing but as old as the establishment of British rule in this country. 
By our own conduct the people of India seem to accept the truth of this 

contention. It is no wonder, therefore, that even radical thinkers like 

Bertrand Kussel who are troubled in their conscience by the failure of 
Britain to “awaken the people of India to a knowledge of what this war 
means for them’’ — oven they are willing to put it forth as an argument 
for the continuance of the Churchill technic of government. Bertrand 
Kussel has been living in the United States for a number of years far 
away from the din and clamour of British life. In course of a letter to 
the New York weekly — Time — in the last week of September he indica- 
ted his reaction to the movement initiated by the Congress resolution. 

“ I deplore the present conflict in India. 1 do not think it would be 

possible, as the Congress party demanded, to hand over the Government to a 

professedly representative collection of Indians hastily assembled in the middle of 

a war, and bitterly at odds among themselves on many important questions. 
Apart from the difficulties naturally involved in a change while a Japanese invasion 
is imminent, the replies to Sir Stafford Cripps made clear that a British withdrawal 
now would leave India in chaos and anarchy, if not actually in civil war, which 
would result in an easy conquest by Japan.” 

Mr. Churchill could not have phrased the British brief better 
than Bertrand Kussel has done. Evidently it is based on the report 
or reports that Sir Stafford Cripps must have 
The stumbling^^ people in State papers, in private talks 

poUtical freedom correspondence. We must wait for decades before 

these are made available to the public. In his House 
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of Commons speech, in his broadcasts and articles in newspapers, we 
have not seen it suggested by Sir Stafford that Indian politicians 
whom we had talked with were, any of them, anxious to exchange • 
‘‘masters’', that any step taken by the British to transfer real power 
to the representatives of the Indian people, to “a professedly 
representative cWection of Indians hastily assembled”, would result in 
the dire consequences predicted by Bertrand Russel and the New 
York daily. Many of India’s politicians have broadcast what they 
would do or not do if real power were transferred to them even 
during the war. Whan the history of these times comes to be 
written and people would be in possession of the facts then, we have no 
doubt, the world would be wondering why with all the good will in the world 
extended to India by so many peoples and their leaders the heart 
of her people could not be enlisted on the side of the Allied cause. 
Then will it find out that the ‘^essential obstacle” to this event had 
been the unwillingness of the British authorities to part with power. 
Mr. Arthur Moore, till a year back editor of the Calcutta Anglo- 
Indian daily, in a statement to the Press, brought this fact out. He 
dismissed with impatience the plea that it was the absence of agree- 
ment among Indians that stood in the way of Britain transferring 
her power to India. He quoted extracts from two of the speeches 
made by Mr. Amery to prove the hollowness of this plea. Speaking 
in the House of Commons the Secretary of State for India had said 
on September 11 : 

“There is an immenfleW powerful case, while the war is on, for retaining the 
ultimate control of Indian policy in the handa of His Majesty’s Government.” 

On October 1, again speaking in the House of Commons, he had said : 

*Tu any such national government that were constituted there would of course 
have to be ultimate responsibility to Parliament.” 

The significance of the last quotation lies in the fact that it was 
regarded as some of a reply to Sir Sultan Ahmed, 

Sir Suitan Law Member in Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Council, 

Ahmed’s plea ^trho in course of a speech made in the Central 

Legislative Assembly at New Delhi on September 18, 
(1942) had said that “any proposal which has the unanimous support 
of the Hon’ble members opposite cannot be lightly treated by any 
Government here or in England.” 

"Hon’ble Members have been talking about ‘national government’ and that is 
a cry coming from all corners of India, but is it realized that national government 
cannot be imposed but it must be the creation of the fairly unanimous will of the 
people ? With the consent of all parties, it comes in automatically where there 

is a government of the people by the people and in places where there is a foreign 

government it has to be formed first by the people themselves and the proposal is 
submitted then to the Government of the day, and if denied, the so-formed national 
government asserts its will.” 

“ I cannot conceive that if such a government is formed, His Majesty’s 

Government can possibly resist it.” 

The quotations made in Mr. Moore’s statement from Mr. Amery’s 
speeches throw overboard any hopes that Sir Sultan Ahmed might 
sincerely have entertained in his heart. Mr. Moore’s 
that ww soSn comment on the Amery thesis— “nor would 

exposed British Dominion call that self-government or 

tolerate the interference of Parliament” — ought to silence 
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all the well-moaning politicians in India who are ever anxious to restore 
confidence in the intentions and declarations of the type of British 
politicians represented by the leading members of the present British 
Government « Sir Sultan Ahmed and politicians of his class who, even 
though members of Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Council, cannot initiate 
any talk of constitutional reform or advance in India even in the harem 
of this Council, should be serving their people better if they tried to test 
the virtues of the many powers that they are said to enjoy and exercise 
as members of the Government in India. The country has demanded 
with one voice without being handicapped by differences in political 
beliefs and economic affiliations for “the transfer of de facto power now** 
to the representatives of the Indian people ; in their many speeches none 
of the Indian members of the Linlithgow team has shown that they do 
support this demand and are prepared to stake their known and unknown 
claims to political wisdom on the success of this “fairly unanimous will of 
the people.” It would add to the political illumination of their people if 
they honestly confessed that they had no power in this behalf, as was 
done by his new colleague, Sir Mahomed Usman. 

He did it in course of replies to the interpellations addressed to him as 
representing the Government in the Council of State. These throw light on 
Members of the exact position of the members of the Governor- 

Governor General’s General’s Executive Council, exposing the preten- 
Conncii cannot sions of politicians who make a parade of their rights 
initiate any poli- and privilege^ as members of the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy, 
tical change public will remain grateful to Sir Mahomed Usman 

for bringing them knowledge of the inner springs that move the Govern- 
ment of India. Mr. P. N. Sapru asked the innocent question whether the 
Government proposed to re-open negotiations for “the formation of a 
Provisional composite Government at the centre**? The Government 
member, Sir Mahomed Usman, replied that this was “a matter primarily 
for His Excellency the Governor General and His Majesty’s Government, 
rather than the Government of India.** The dialogue that then started 
is so interesting that we do not make any apology for quoting it in full : 

“The Hon’ble Mr. Hossain Imam : Do we take it that the formation of the 
Central Government is not a matter for the Governor General in Council but that 
of the Governor General acting in his discretion ? 

“The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Usman : It is a matter for His Excellency the 
Governor General and His Majesty’s Government, and not for the Executive Council. 

“The Hon’ble Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : Are we to understand that 
the Government of India has no concern with the subject and that it does not 
consider itself called upon to make recommendations on the subject for the con- 
sideration of His Majesty’s Government ? If this is its view, what is it for ? What 
are these wise and patriotic men in the Viceroy’s Executive Council for ? 

“The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Usman : It does not fall within the normal juris- 
diction of the Executive Council. 

''The Hon’ble Mr. P. N. Sapru : Am I to understand that the sole responsi- 
bility for advising His Majesty’s Government as regards the nature of the constitu- 
tion that should be worked in the interim period rests exclusively with the Governor 
General and that the Governor General in Council has no voice whatever in regard 
to this matter ? Is this the position which the Indian members of the Council 
have accepted ? 

“The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Usman : If the Governor General consults his 
Executive Council, he gets its opinion* 

“The Hon’ble Mr. P. N. Sapru : Am I to understand further that 
the Indian members of the Executive Council have no desire to offer on their own 

14 
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initiative any advice to His Excellency the Governor General in regard to tke 
manner in which the future Government of India should be composed ? 

‘^The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Usman : The Government of India Act does not 
recognise the position of Indian members of the Council as such.” 

The rather long quotation from the proceedings of the Central Legis- 
lature exposes the utter unreality of the many constitutional changes that 
NoB'Congreas asked to believe are steps towards democratic 

organisations in self-government in India generously taken by the 

healing up the British Government. Constitutional pundits may hold 

breach forth on their many virtues. But the instinct of the 

vast majority of our people has appraised these at their proper value, 
that these are not intended to lead us anywhere into the region of 
Swaraj for our country. It is in the back-ground of this knowledge 
that the efforts of non-Congress politicians in India for a political 
truce for the duration of the war have to be studied, and their 
failure understood Mr. Rajagopalachariar, ex-Premier in the Congress 
Ministry in Madras, has been most active in trying to induce the rulers and 
the ruled to follow the path of wisdom. The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. M. R Jayakar whose success 
during the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations has built for them a tradition 
as clever peace-makers have been unremitting in the same held The leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, specially its Working President, Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, have laboured in this thankless task. The 
mind of the country was reflected in the appeal addressed to the 
Prime Minister of Britain on September 10 <1942) by Indian public 
men amongst whom were the Chief Ministers of Bengal and Sind, Messrs 
Pazlul Huq and Allah Bakhsh, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee and 
Nawab Habibulla of Dacca, Ministers of Bengal, Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Minister of the Punjab, Master Tara Singh, President Shiromoni 
Prabandhak Committee, Mr. Mahomed Zaher-uddin, President All-India 
Momin Conference, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor Benares Hindu 
University, Sir Gokul Chand Narang of the Punjab, Dr. S- Ansari, 
General Secretary of the Azad Muslim Board, Mr. Meher Chand 
Khanna, President, N-W. Frontier Province Hindu Mahasabha, Mr. K C. 
Neogy, M. L. A. (Central Legislative Assembly), Mr. Giani Kartar 

Singh, M. L. A. (Punjab), Mr. N C. Chatterjee, Working President 

of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha. The constructive suggestion that 
they made represented the common demand of all sections of political 
opinion in India : 

**A national government pledged to the suppport of the war against the 
aggressors, consisting of representatives of major political interests, with complete 
autonomy in the internal administration during the period of ^e war and 
unfettered freedom thereafter, will satisfy the demand for independence put forth 
by all the political parties in the country.” 

To t^is appeal the British Prime Minister could send a reply that 
was totally repelling. Political India regarded his speech made in 
.. the House of Commons on the same date as the 

araongsMo^ans considered view of the British Government with 

stand In the way regard to the hopes and aspirations of the Indian 
people. Four months later, the statement issued on 
behalf of the Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference 
sounded the same appeal and gave expression to the same feeling 

of frustration. The speeches made by British politicians during the 
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months were described as “savouring of propaganda” designed to 
convince “the doubting Americans and the s>mpathetic Chinese" 
that the root cause of the Indo-British conflict lay “deep in the 
historic diversities of race, religion, culture and political outlook of the 
Indian people”. The war has enabled the bureaucracy to monopolize 
and utilize all the powers of the State, to curtail the liberties of the 
people, shaking their confldence and losing their co-operation. And 
the confession made by a certain member of Lord Linlithgow’s 
Executive Council that “the initiative for discussing vital political 
questions agitating the country in the Executive Council can be 
taken not by them but only by the Governor General” ought to be enough to 
prove the true state of affairs. The impression has also been created all the 
world over that political freedom cannot arrive because the vocal 
political parties in India cannot agree to a definition of what constituted 
this freedom, that these do not agree to a common formula of the 
functions and powers of the State as will evolve out of their 
agreement, that the demand for “Pakistan” by the Muslim League, 
of a Khalsa by the Sikhs, of the demand of the All-India Depressed Classes 
Conference made at its Nagpur sittings for “the transfer of Scheduled 
castes from their present places of habitation to separate Scheduled 
castes villages away from and independent of Hindu villages” — these 
separatist conceits and ambitions are hard to reconcile and made to 
serve as stones for the structure of an independent State. 

The All-India Muslim League Working Committee may reiterate 
on August 20 (1942) its 1939 stand that they were “ready and 
willing as before to shoulder the burden and defence 
Separatist conceits of the country, singly or in co-operation with other 
and ambitions parties, on the basis that real share and responsibility 
is given in the authority of the Government in the 
centre and the provinces within the frame-work of the present cons- 
titution, but without prejudice to the major political issues involved 
in the framing of the future constitution ” But when it passed this resolu- 
tion it did not realize the difficulties it was creating for itself in reaching 
agreement on the needs of the immediate situation by the clause of 
its August 20 resolution which said : “The Muslim League has been 
and is ready and willing to consider any proposals and negotiate 
with any party on a footing of equality for the setting up of a provi- 
sional government of India in order to mobilize the resources of the country 
for the purpose of the defence of India and successful prosecution 
of the war, provided the demands of Muslim India, as indicated 
above, are conceded unequivocally.” The President of the Indian National 
Congress, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, and Mahatma Gandhi had offered 
to facilitate the formation of a provisional government for the immediate 
present by the leader of the Muslim League, “provided the Muslim 
League co-operated fully with the Congress in the demand for immediate 
independence without the slightest reservation, that independent India 
will permit the operations of Allied armies in order to check Axis 
aggression and thus to help both China and Bussia.” To this offer the 
Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha made its protest in a 
resolution passed on August 31 (1942) : “The Committee records its 
emphatic opinion that it would be fatal to the cause of nationalism 
and to the ordered evolution of free India if, as has been suggested 
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in some quarters, the Muslim League alone with its present avowedly 
anti-national outlook is invited to form the government at the centre, 
and the Hindus will never accept such a government.” 

British apologists plead that on the rock of these separatist conceits 
and ambitions have been shattered all the attempts that they have made 
to build up a united Indian State, free and indepen- 
^^\indWned dent, an equal among equals in the comity of modern 

Pakistan nations. The British brief that civil war will follow 

even “the orderly and peaceful withdrawal of British 
power from India’* has been accepted by certain other members of the 
Alliance of which Britain and the United States are managing 
partners today. No body in India or outside is happy with the 
developments that have precipitated the crisis. The Chief Minister of 
Bengal, Mr. Fazlul Huq, appealed for sanity and rational judgment in 
meeting the situation ; the Chief Minister of the Punjab, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, was asked what would he do if he 

were the Governor General of India ; ho is reported to have 

replied : “Commit suicide,** giving voice to a pessimism that appeared 
to be more than justified. Sir Sikander, however, appeared to think 

that the Britishers were not standing in the way of agreement 

between the different parties in India ; and he called upon all of 
them to face the Pakistan issue. He said at the same time that so far as 
he was “aware** the leader of the Muslim League “had not defined 
Pakistan**; it was “a slogan** yet. The “self-determination of terri- 
torial units** formed the corner-stone of the “Scheme of Indian Federa- 
tion** which he had sketched in July of 1939 ; the principle of this 
scheme did not “differ from the Cripps offer.** It is clear, however, that this 
principle differed wholly and totally from what is at the back of 

the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League. And it is a misfortune 
that Sir Sikander should have been removed from the field of his 
mundane activities before he could influence opinion amongst those 
of his co-religionists who swear by the Pakistan “slogan.** 


There were other Muslim public men and publicists who regretted 
that when the Indian National Congress was “off the scene**, the 
, leadership of the Muslim League should have failed 

^problem” and initiative in wresting power from British 

the Nizam State hands. Dr. Syed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad (Deccan), 
one of the earliest of the protagonists of Pakistan — 
of the ideas and ideals implicit in this separatist scheme — was one 
of them. In his pamphlet entitled — The Cultural Future of India — 
published in October (1938), he had outlined the division of India into 
“Hindu Zones** and “Muslim Zones.** Since then many personal and 
impersonal factors have played their part in accentuating the differences 
between Hindus and Muslims in India that had driven Dr. Latif to 
write his pamphlet. In Vol. II. of the Annual Register of 1938, 
we discussed Dr. Latif*s scheme, drawing attention to the perils 
inherent in it. After about five years of experience of the ways of 
politicians who have been exploiting his brain child, the learned 
doctor of literature appears to have seen light. In an angry state- 
ment issued from Hyderabad (Deccan), on the eve of the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting at Bombay, he criticized Mr. Jinnah 
for his lapse in manners in dealing with political opponents, specially 
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the language and style” of his July 31 statement "so alien to Mus- 
lim cultural traditions.” And to us who have been one of the 
earliest of the critics of Dr. Latif’s scheme, the sight cannot but be 
enjoyable when we see him tearing to pieces the arguments that 
are trotted out to support it. Eecognizing the difficulties that would 
be created for the Muslims, he said : 

“The real Miislim problem dneti not concern so much the Muslims of those parts 
where they form a majority and can, on that account, look after themselves under 
any constitution, as it concerns the Muslim minorities from Delhi, Lucknow, 
Patna downwards to Cape Oornorm wiio will be rendered eternal orphans under 
Mr. Jinnah’s plan. Besides, Hyderabad, the stronj^-hold of Muslim culture and the 
rallying point for Indian Maslims, will be permanently sepiregated from the main 
current of Muslim life in India and, who knows, eventually smothered for ever. 

Dr* Abdul Latif is a child of Asaf Shahi traditions. In criticism 
What is its place scheme, we wrote the following in Vol. 

in Muslim life II, of the Ann mil Register of the year 1938: 

“In the hot-house of Hyderabad (Deccan) many a crudity can be made to 
grow and flourish which would wilt and wither in the free air and sunlight of 
heaven. We know that with the fall of Muslim power in northern India this 
State in the Deccan has been the Mecca of Muslim dreamers of dreams of the 
restoration of Muslim supremacy in the countiy. Keaders of the books of 

William 8cawen Blunt, a British fiiend of Muslims if ever there was one, 

specially his book — India Und&i- Ripon — can have glimpses of these men. Dr. 
Abdul Ijatif is or appears to be a lineal descend int of one of these men. His 
thesis shows that 20th century Islam in India cannot throw up better men than 
those who would build Chinese Walls round about certain areas in the country 

Here in India in the 2()th. century, Muslims are being called upon 

to elect of free choice to live in glass houses so that their culture 

may blossom under artificial sunlight. Dr. Abdul LatifF and the school 
of thought that he represents forget the lesson of the words of Julius Germinus, 
Ph. I)., Nizam Professor of Islamic Htiulies in the Visva Bharati, Santiniketan, 
Bengal, in his book — Movetuents in /s/am— that “the inspiration for 
progress in Islamic culture came liom outside Arabia and had its origin in non- 
Arabic sources,” that “only deserts can remain isolated, and only deserts can 
shelter a society separated by its ancestral and pristine exclusiveness from the rest 
of mankind.” 

To us this criticism stands as good as ever, even though in the 
hands of Mr. dinnah and his followers the Latif 
Short-sightedness thesis has undergone stranger transformations, so strange 
of Pakistanis t>hat one of the parents of the idea, Dr. Latif himself, 
has been driven to indite a stinging criticism of the 
men who have done so. These men have been 

“niirsiiig unsophisticated Muslim masses on slogans of a brand of Pakistan 
the full and numerous implications of which, 1 have reason to believe, he and his 
Working Committee have neither studied nor attempted to grasp.” 

These words bear out the opinion of the late Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan that Mr. Jinnah has not “defined Pakistan.” Dr. Latif may be feeling 
Credal majority that his disciples have disfigured beyond recognition his 
principle will scheme. And there are people who may think that 
smother the being a Hyderabad!, his concern for the State of 

Nizam State Hyderabad has angered him more than the ignorance 
or incompetence of the Muslim League Pakistanis. For, there can be 
no manner of doubt that if a credal majority be made the guiding instru- 
ment of a State, the State of Hyderabad, as we know it today, 
will have to fade out. The population of the State is divided 
thus: about 130 lakhs Hindus and 20 lakhs Muslims. By the Muslim 
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League ideology the majority population of Hindus should decide the 
fate and future of this State ; the Muslims, being a minority, can 
have all the safeguards that minorities can legitimately claim. And 
it may be that with the growth of linguistic nationalism the 70 
lakhs of Telegu-speaking people will float into the Andhra Province 
to-be-hom ; the 40 to 50 lakhs of Marhatti -speaking people will go 
to the Maharashtra of-the-future ; and the 30 lakhs of Eanarese- 
speaking population will go into Kannada Province-to-be. This 

evolution may fulfil the destiny which Dr Latif has apprehended 
for his State. Therefore is it that we find a thought-leader amongst 
Hyderabad people impatient with the antics of the Muslim League 
confraternity. 

There are other Muslim public men and publicists who have been 
showing increasing anxiety with regard to the recklessness of the policy 
that has been inflaming communal differences in 
India. The JamiaUul-Uhma (an organization of Mus- 
its constituents divines), the Bed Shirts of the N-W-Frontier 

Province, the All-India Momin Conference are in this 
connection prominent in the public eye. These and certain 'other 

organisations have co-operated in forming the Azad Muslim Conference 
with a view to neutralize the poison that the Muslim League has 
been injecting into the body politic of the country. The guiding spirit 
of this organization is Dr. ShaukatuUa Ansari who has remained true 
to the legacy of nationalism left us by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
the late Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari, both of Delhi and both Presidents 
of the Indian National Congress. The eight organizations that constitute 
the units of the Azad Muslim Conference have at present to swim 

against the current, against the tide of fanaticism that is easy to release by 

raising the cry of Islam in danger. 


An episode in the Bengal Legislative Assembly during its September 
(1942) session illustrated this. A member of the Ministerial Party, led by 
Mr. Fazlul Huq, moved or attempted to move an amend- 
What it is fight- ment to a motion moved by the leader of the European 

ing against group supporting the official campaign of repression 

started after the passing of the Congress resolution. The 
Opposition led by Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin made it impossible for the 
mover of the amendment to proceed. In course of the heated discussion 
that ensued wherein the Deputy Speaker Syed Jelaluddin tried his uttermost 
to conduct the business of the House, the leader of the Opposition took the 
plea that the amplification of the motion sought to be moved by Syed 
Badrudduja concerned the entire Muslim community ; and in elaborating 
this theme he cried out : **there is not a single Muslim member who believes 
in Lailaha lllallahu Muhammadur Rasul- Allah'*,,.; here he was interrup- 
ted. This cry was not called for and could have but one purpose — to whip 
up the feelings of his followers in a sitting of a legislature where the 
eruption of such feelings should have had no place. It is against this policy 
and practice of the Muslim League that the Azad Muslim Conference has 
been fighting. One of its constituents, the All-India Momin Conference, 
has, however, a more extended purpose. It is something like the Depressed 
Classes Conference which has been fighting against the crudities and 
cruelties of the Hindu social system. In the language of its President, 
Mr. Zaheruddin, his organisation 
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“represented the vanguard of the social revolt of the lower stratum of the 
Muslim community against the class Muslims who mainly occupied the seats of 
power and formed the bulk of Muslim League membership.” 

We have tried to outline above the many influences that have 
worked towards worsening the relation between India and Britain in one 
of the fateful moments of history. We have to recognise 
fight aga/nsUnter- failing to discourage separatist tendencies 

nal weaknesses * amongst the many peoples that make up the composite 
life . of India, we have allowed imperialist-minded Britons 
to pose as guardians of our destiny before the world* Louis Fischer’s picture 
of the spirit that prevails at the Viceregal Palace at New Delhi today 

recalls to memory the days when Lady Minto presided over it in 

Calcutta soon after Lord Ourzon’s fiat that had sought to divide the 
Bengalee people. State policy in India may try to create and put 

difficulties in the way of our political ideal. But on the success of 
our strivings for unity of purpose and action, on our ability to remove 
these difficulties in the way, will depend the realisation of our hopes 
and aspirations for political freedom. The many agitations against 
bureaucratic mishandling of affairs, against the placing of India’s 
interests at the mercy of those of Britain, against the emasculation of 
the fighting spirit of the people — all these have been steps towards 
ridding us of our weaknesses During this process other weaknesses 
of ours have come to the surface. The history of India 

since the days of Raja Ram Mohun Roy has been the history 

of these strivings of ours alter better life. The men and women of 
that generation were moved by the same impulses as, after a century, 
we are. The impediments that our short-sightedness or greed may put 
in our way, in the process of getting these out of our way we will 
strengthen ourselves. This is the psychology of all the politics in India, 
the testing stone of the genuineness of all our activities. Since the 
advent of Mahatma Gandhi into the leadership of our national efforts, 

our people are being called upon to fight on two fronts — one against 

the State in India controlled by non-Indians, the other against the 

many individual and group weaknesses that stand in the way of our 
goal. 

British imperialists, however, find it difficult to place him in their 
scheme of things. The Secretary of State for India in the Churchill 

Cabinet has called him the “arch saboteur” because 
QandbiJI & British he has dared to challenge their pretensions and put to 
distortion of him the test their declarations about freedom and democracy. 

He is the leader of “fifth columnists” to their perverted 
imagination. These people forget what their regime owed to him, to his 
philosophy of non-violence. Mr. Amery’s leader of to-day may be alarmed 
and nauseated by the sight of “a seditious Middle Temple lawyer, striding 

half naked up the steps of the Viceregal Palace to parley on equal 

terms with the representative of the King Emperor.” President De 
Valera and Michael Collins were more than seditious, and Mr. 
Churchill’s leader of the early twenties had to “shake hands with 
murder” when negotiations began for the ending of the “Black and Tan** 
regime established in Ireland for breaking the spirit of the Irish people. 
The Churchill and Amery methods of political controversy cannot have 
an abiding place in the pages of history. Already these have grown 
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irrelovant. One of the elder statesmen of the British Empire, Field 
Marshal Ian Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, 
realized this when he said : 


“It is sheer nonsense to talk of Gandhi as a fifth columnist. He is a p;reat 
man. He is one of the p;reat men of the world, and he is the last person to be 
placed in that catej^ory. He is dominated by Injrh spiritual ideals. Whether those 
ideals are always practicable in oiu difficult world is another question.” 

Pearl Buck, reviewing Louis Fischer’s book — A week with Gandhi — 
deplored the way in which English Tories and tlioir hirelings had 
made a “monstrous figure” of this frail man. “There 
^^as^^roloiT^ed^^ more debate and discussion and fury over 

British rule thun there has been 

over any other ])orson in our generation except, 
perhaps. Hitler.*’ And Mrs. Buck thinks that this “distortion of our 
times’* is best illustrated in the British view of Mahatma Gandhi. 

“If they were able to appieciale Gandhi, they oiijiiht to be thankful that he 
has believed in non-violence, lor this has i>rolon^cd the ihitish Empire in India...... 

Gandhi has held back the spilling of blood lor this gcneialion. It is doubtful 
whether he can bold it back much longer.” 


The arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other loaders of the Indian 
National Congress consequent on the pas'^dng of the resolution on 
“Quit India** by the All-India Congrcfs Committee, 
and the outbreak of violence that followed this arrest 
bears testimony to wdiat Pearl Buck said. The Goven- 
ment of India booklet biings out the wido ramifica- 
tions of the niovemont. Wo have referred to it 
already. The Government of Bengal published on 
December 6 (194.2) a communique which said . 


Bengal Government 
communique — 
“parallel” Gougress 
government in 
Midnapur 


“Their intention in which for some time they had at least succeeded, was to 
isolate Gontai and Tamluk sub-divisions and to eliminate completely all signs of 
ordered government and the admini^traiioii cslablished 1)> law. To that end they 
had set up and they are still ur.fortunately mamtaimng in aieas where authority 
has not been completely restored a regime of intimidation, peisecution and extortion 
directed against the representatives of Government and those amongst the inhabitants 
who are, or are suspected to be, in favour of the maintenance of law and 

order Officers administering departments of Government within the locality had 

been detained, or evicted or in some cases cruelly beaten iSubvcisive elements 

contrived to establish as the machinery of their aHi endancy, centres of administra- 
tion with a parody of all the paraphernalia of ordered goveinment-— parallel district 
organisations, so-called courts and jails, centres for the training of ‘volunteers' 
and a number of so-called ‘thanask 


The Chief Minister of Bengal, Mr. Fazlul Huq, who was Home 
, Minister also, in his speech made ‘in the month 
plrture""’* February (1943) in the Bengal Legislative 

^ Assembly gave finishing touches to this story : 

“Government have in their possession ab mdant evidence to show that for 
sometime previous to the adoption by the All-India Congress Committee of the 
Allahabad resolution on the 8th August, there was something like a network of 

parallel administration set up in the distiict of Midnapur there were the 

Commissioner, the District Magistrate, the Sub- Divisional officers, there were 
Criminal Investigation Department, the Intelligence Branch, and the Police and so 

forth of the Congress that after the 8th August when lawlessness broke out in 

Midnapur, these Police officers of the Congress arrested persons, and the jails of 
the Congress which were called Gandhi jails were filled with persons arrested by 
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committed acts of violence on villagers who resisted their attempts to prisveiit 
law and order ” 

Mrs. Pearl Buck appears to have sensed right when she said that *‘Gandhi 
is too wise a man not to know that his work is nearly done. .....now be 

knows frankly that another must come forth. The 
The present & the new leader will not believe in or practise non- 
immediate future violence.” The outburst of violence raises the 
question — is it the prelude to the end of the Gandhi 
era ? This question will be exercising the mind of the rulers and 
the ruled alike for sometime to come. The reprisals of the police 
and military have accerbated feelings that will continue to fester 
Indo-British relations. The stories told by members in the September 
session (1942) of the Central Legislature — the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State — and in the Bengal Assembly, show that 
civilised governments, oven democratic governments, do not come very 
creditably out of the test when popular feelings get out of control. 
What has been done in India in 1942-43 does not differ from 
what O’Dwyer and Dyer did in the Punjab in 1919. 


A member of the Council of State, Rai Bahadur Sri Narain 
Mahtha, giving his experiences to his fellow members on September 
23rd (1942) said that “these sights will haunt” him 
to his dying day. In course of his tours through 
Bihar villages as leader of the National War Front 
organization, financed by Lord Linlithgow’s Govern- 
ment, his eyes saw “all wealthy shops in the bazar looted ; entire 
villages burnt not by the mob but by the soldiers and by the 
police” ; and “even the simple-minded villager has begun to compare 
British methods of maintaining law and order with what he has 
been told about Axis methods in occupied countries”. 


The story of 
Government 
reprisals 


A leader of the Anglo-Indian community and a nominated member 
of the Central Assembly, Mr. Anthony, found it difficult to “dogmatise or 
apportion blame unequivocably” in the medley of an 
What produced the almost bewildering variety of sentiments — “of national 
disturbances pride, of a sense of frustration, and a spirit of negation.” 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths, a spokesman of the Kuropean 
community in the Central Assembly, who has resigned from the 
Indian Civil Service to serve his community, in his 6p=»ech during 
the debate on the official motion on the disturbances in India, indicated 
the “three factors” that played their part in “producing the disturbances ” 
These were — “profound and widespread mistrust of British intentions 
which exists in large classes of the Indian public” ; the plain fact 
that “in all parts of the country people are finding it hard to get 
food grains, kerosine, and many other essential commodities and if 
they get them at all, they have to pay very high prices” ; the third 
factor is “the determination of the Congress Party to have its own 
way at all costs.” Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy drew attention to 
the bitterness caused by the working of the “evacuation” and “denial” 
policy adopted by the Government. On the 4th April last, as “many 
as 35 villages” in the district of Noakhali (Bengal) were “simultaneously 
evacuated at the shortest possible notice” ; five days later the Government 
officer concerned recommended "scales of compensation” so poor and do 
arbitrary that “no civilised Government can support it.*’ It was a 
15 
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panic measure. The people were “not allowed to take away their 
standing huts from thuir villag^3s’* ; the sites in which they were to 
live was of their own choosing ; tlie Government did their duty or 
thought that they had done thciir duty to the people by simply 

driving them from the homes of their fathers. And any body 

coming to the help of these people incurred the displeasure of 

the bureaucracy. 

The case of Sri Satish Chandra Das-Giipta, life and soul of the 
Khadi Pratisthan of Sodepnr (Bengal), the summary way in which he 
was calk?d up^m to leave the district of Noakhali 
witliin 24 hours, lays bare a mentality that is 

Khadi Pratisthan conceited with the enioymont of power irresponsible 
and unanswerable to public opinion in India, and 
unresponsive to the feelings of the people. For more than 20 years 
he has been serving the people whenever they were distressed 
by nature or by men. He gave up all personal and family concerns 
and dedicated his sn]ierb powers ot orgimsation, his technical know- 

ledge and inventive genius to the service of the poor and the lowly. 
As one of the organisers of the north Bmgal flood relief work, as 
secretary of the Sankat Tran Samity, through which the sufferers 

from the earth-quake in Bihar and from oth“r acts of nature in any 

part of the country were served, Satish Chandra Das-Gupta has 
built a place for himself in the affections and esrimation of people 

of different star! a of society in far distant parts of this country. For 

many years workers of the Khadi Pi itisthan have been organising 
constructive a*tiwti'S among a Section of ilie people of Feni. To 

till-, area, in i i ‘ iiint fiil bv tin n labour, Satish Chandra Das-Gupta 
cainj about t'no in u Idle of lbP2 , he was quietly doing the work 
tliat lie had chosen lor himself Wli'm the movement of selective 
Satyagraha was started in lb4() Gandhiji liad desired him “to stay 
outside of it and devote (^ouYsel^) exclusively to rural re-construction.** 
Ho chose Feni in the district of Noakhali But he could not shut 

his eyes to the sufTdrings caused to the prople by evacuation orders 
passed on villagers in his neighbourhool. He organised medical 

relief for them, treating about 200 cases of virulent cholera with success, 
the death rate being only 10 to 12 per cent. 


To this man of peace and conslruclivo genius came an order in 
the after-noon oi iluly 19 (1912) ashing him to leave the dis- 

How be has been witlun 2i hmirs In reply ho intiroitated his 

Betving the people iimhility to do so leaving his work of service 
from Inside incomplete In his letter to the district ma%\sticsA)e> 
he stated all these facts and more — ^how he 
had taken up with the Bengal Ministry the matter of the 

removal of the many gruvances of the evacuees, of proper 

compensation for disturbance to their life and provii-ion for land 
whereon they could build their life anew ; how he had informed the 
Revenue Minister, Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, that the Bihar 
Government had been paying 115 per cent “for crop value of evacuated 

land as against the proposed 50 per cent as at Feni.” The Bengal 
Minister and his secretary, Mr. B. R. Sen, L 0. S., were all 

sympathy for the sufferers, but they could, it appears, do very little. 
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Ife has not yet been explained why there should have been the 
difference in the rate of compensation as between Bengal and Bihar. 
In his letter to the district magistrate, Satish Chandra Das-Gupta 
attempted to enlist his help on the side of a purely humanitarian 

plan and project, and related to him the history of his own efforts 

in this behalf ; he also told him how the experiences of the April evacuees 
had been sorrowful in the extreme, a pt'tition addressed to the same 
officer by villagers bearing out the truth of this pica : “When we 
see the present condition of evacuees, wo can hardly put any 
reliance upon promises and assurances regarding the future which 
may come from the Government.” Saiish Chandra Das-Gupta was 
put inside the Alipore Central »]ail where he has been devoting his 
abundant energies to set right tlie Dairy and the Weaving Department 
of the Jail. 

But this is not all. Things have happened in the country which 
shows the State in India in one of its most repulsive moods. The 
Government adopted the policy of “a tooth for a 

tooth, an eye for an e\f)” ; in repH" to brick-bats 

charge-sheet bullets wore sent. It is no ) o iy’s f a^e that brutality did 
not chavacterizo the hnpponings at Chiium* wluu*o as in 
places of Bihar policemen were killed or burnt to d aih. But the 
Government reprisals that followed (hd not leave obs iveis in doubt 
that persons exercising powers of the State ditl not much differ 
whether they belonged to the Nazi or Fascist group or to the 
democratic and Bolshevik group. Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukhtrjee, finance 
minister of Bengal till the middle of November (1942), redated in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly the story of “provincial autonony” in 
action. In course of his speech explaining the circumstances that had 
led to his resignation, he narrated the doings of the police and the 
military in the district of Midnapur where, according to official version, 
had been established an “alternate” government 

Detailed information was handed over to ns, including list of houses that 
were raided and huint by or uiidti tbe diiei-liou of Iho poheo and ihe inilitavy. 

I handed over one such long list to some of the liighrst ollicials in the Home 
Department on the veiy day of the futetul cyclone of October and uiged them to 
Bee that the baibarous acts coinpLdncd of cnuic to an immediate end/^ 

The spirit revealed in the actnities rohited above continued rampant 
even when the distucts oL l\li(iuapur and the 21-l*Lrganabs were 
The “steel etiuck by tij^Iioon and eye June, dtaJing d<atli to more 

SO ,000 TO touwa d 10 TOTOde.^. 

\o umaw aitaaa Bore liom l\io irnuda oi i\\o ofhciala and tlao 

local public alike”, to quote tbe poignant words of Dr. 
Shyamaprasad Mukherjee ; it did not ‘ bind them together in 
noble determination to alleviate human suffeiings.” The police and 
the military are organized auimalibm conti oiled by the State and 
released to work their animalism out on the civilian population when 
it suited the temper or policy of the managtrs of the State. We are living 
in times when the managers of States have to encourage and exploit this 
animalism for the service of “total war’\ and they cannot afford to bo too 
squeamish in judging of these outbursts of the beast in men. There- 
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fore is it that we find Lord Linlithgow’s Government almost philoso- 
phically unconcerned with these happenings even after the heat and 
excitement for the maintenance of tlaw and order have subsided. 
The district magistrate of Midnapur is credited with inditing a report, 
“recommending that in view of the political misdeeds of the 
people not only should Government withhold relief, but it should 
not permit any non-official organisation to conduct relief in the 
affected area for one month/’ to quote the words from Dr. Shyamaprasad 
Mukherjee’s speech. This policy was recommended with a view to teach 
the “rebels” a lesson. The mad “policy of relief by day, and raid and repres- 
sion bv night" was not found contradictory by any of “the high command 
of the happy coterie at the Secretariat.” This in spite of the eagerness 
expressed by the political leaders of Midnapur, kept within prison walls, 
and carried to the Government by the Ministers themselves to end all 
political controversies and activities in the district and concentrate all 
attention on the saving of lives and relieving the distress of the people* 
In sheer disgust with the farce of “provincial autonomy” and from a sense 
of helplessness with conditions such as were revealed at Noakhali and 
Midnapur, Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee was left no choice but to resign. 
His letters to Lord Linlithgow and the Bengal Governor Sir John Herbert 
explaining the whole series of causes of the present discontents have been 
put into the list of “proscribed literature”. “A Minister’s accusation of 
autocratic misrule need not be replied to with facts and figures but 
must be suppressed under arbitrary rules" — this procedure exposes the 
unreality of the power that is said to have been transferred to Indian 
Ministers in the provinces. 

It is understandable that the Indo-British bureaucracy in India 
should have been driven to adopt the policy of reprisals directed 
against the “rebels", open and secret. But their 

™ Control failure to tackle the food situation in the country, 

Conferences maintain the “food fropt” intact as a requirement 

of the “total war” in which they were engaged, 

imparts a sinister meaning to all their activities. Their Price 

Control Conferences, their “Grow More Campaigns” have proved to 
be mere window dressing to impress the w^orld. The Government 

of Lord Linlithgow failed to read the signs of the coming 

danger or refused to read these aright. It may be a barren 

controversy today when thousands of men, women and children have 
been dying of starvation in the cities and villages of Bengal to 

exchange arguments with regard to responsibility for this state of 
affairs. But there is a value in this recrimination if we are to be 
guided by one of the greatest masters of recriminatory literature, 
the present Prime Minister of Britain, when he uttered the words : 
“The use of recriminating about the past is to enforce effective 

action at the present.” In India, however, the angry controversies 

ip the Central Legislature and in the Bengal Legislature have not 
borne any fruit except exposing the anti-social activities of profiteers, 
speculators and their supporters and pations in different rungs of 
State authority. 

The upward trend of \ prices in the country becomes vivid wbi^n 
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we compare the cost-of-living index of the working class people ae 
it has moved from 100 (the pre-war base) to 218 

purcba8e""&°rise month of 1942. The 

In prlcei average price of varieties of rice has leapt to above 600 
per cent, that of atta by 600 per cent ; the price 

of coal shooting up more than 200 per cent ; the price of cloth more 

than 300 per cent. Confronted by a situation that was forcing 

vast masses of the people to the brink of starvation, the Government 
of Lord Linlithgow did not show by their activity that they were 
anxious about it. They had organized a vast campaign of purchase 
of food grains for their military, for the needs of “strategic feeding” 
of peoples in Iran, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and even Soviet Bussia, 
compelling the people of India to go on short ration so that these 
other peoples may live and support the Allied cause The activities 
of the “United Kingdom Commercial Corporation”, financed by the 
British Government and drawing sustenance and prestige from this 
all-powerful connection, have been decisive in forcing exports from 
India- For, it has not been possible for the Government of India, a 
subordinate branch of the Government at London, to disoblige this 
powerful commercial institution in its demands on the resources of 
this country to be sent by it out to any part of the world where 
British interests and policies required these to be sent. 
The full story of such purchases, as were done by the “United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation” and the other agencies of the 
Government, both central and provincial, will never be known. The 
Government are unwilling to make a full statement of these matters ; 
and the various devices they have adopted to shut out enquiries have 
made the public more suspicious. 


In Bengal where an “autonomy ministry” is said to be function- 
ing, the members of the Ministry have been hard put to it in 
. o satisfactorily explaining the circumstances that had led 
speculaUon started appointment of various “agents” for purchasing 

from these J^ice and paddy on Government account for the purpose 
of feeding their military and other essential services, 
as also for what has been called the “denial policy”, the policy of 
denying to the expected Japanese invaders any “surplus” food products in 
possession of cultivators and other people of the countryside in the 
coastal areas at the top of the Bay of Bengal. In discussions raised in 
the Bengal Assembly, and through interpellations addressed to the 
Government, the veil thrown over these transactions has been sought to 
be lifted a little with not much of a success. Names of well-known 
businessmen have been brought into the arena of discussion and vague 
suspicion — Shaw Wallace & Co., Ispahani & Co., Mirza Ah Akbar, H. N. 
Datta cfc Sons., Steel Bros., to mention only a few They were appointed by 
the Government as distinguished from the Ministry to buy rice and paddy 
on their account with a view to remove these to safer places far beyond 
the reach of the Japanese invaders. The world does not know how 
this paddy and rice were used — what proportion was used for the 
military and the other essential war services, and what proportion for 
the civilian population and what proportion for the “strategic feeding’* 
of foreign countries. It is difficult to trust the figures that have 
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been given of these purchases and disposals. But this the world 
knows that these purchases were responsible for the creation of 
conditions that encouraged profiteering. The control of millions of 
maunds of food grains that passed into the hands of a few 
individuals or groups of men favoured what is known as “cornering”, 
and panic set in. The Central Government on whose account these 
purchases were made did nothing to halt the progress of this panic. 
People rather saw prices of food grains jumping up ; and public men 
and publicists who have read of the process by which scarcity and 
famine conditions had been created before saw in these Government 
purchases the beginnings of a catastrophe in the life of their people. 
Those of Bengal recalled the 1769-70 famine that had coincided with 
the establishment of British rule. It had ravaged the eastern districts 
of Bihar and the western districts of Bengal, killiog off one-third — 
about one crore men, women and children — of the population. The 
peasantry of those days had complained that “the military wrung 
from them their last chance of subsistence.” 

In the present year the country, thrown into a “total war," appre- 
hended worse conditions ; Government's silence and evasive communiques 
of assurances added to the confusion of things. In 
Corroption in the Bengal Assembly a European member in moving 

“high placet” a resolution in the last week of March (1943) when 

the Fazlul Huq Ministry was tottering to its fall, 
criticising the “Government for their failure to deal with black 
markets and speculation in and hoarding of foodstuffs", drew attention to 
how things like these were being managed. In England a profiteer 
was punished with a maximum penalty of 14 years' penal servitude ; 
in Bengal “he has been rewarded with progressive removal of price 
control, embargoes and polite warnings-” His concluding words were 
startling : 

“In the resulting spate of profiteering we are afraid that many persons in 
high places have not been free fiom suBpicion, holding the view that Government 
policy has aided and abetted profiteering and speculation, we have no option but to 
regard this as a fundamental issue ” 


In course of the same session, a member of the Opposition, said to 
be the senior parner of the firm of Ispahani & Co., charged the “Purcha- 
sing Officer” of the Government as “himself... buying 
promeOT™*^^ln above the maximum price". It came out also that while 

riee&pa^y the Government “agents" had bought rice at Rs. 6-4 as., 

at the highest, that rice was being sold to the Army at 
Es. 11 and to the Ceylon Government at Es. 10-8 as. Paddy was bought 
at Rs. 4-0-4 p., and sold at Rs. 5-6 as., at the highest. This profiteering 
either by the Government or by its “agents", started the “spate of profit- 
eering” of which Mr. Hamilton has spoken. The Government of Lord 
Linlithgow has not frankly stated what has been the value and amount 
of their own purchases, and in the absence of these facts there have been 
surmises and suspicions that have added to the sense of 

insecurity created as the result of British defeats in Burma, Malaya 
and in the Bay of Bengal area. And speculators and profiteers have been 


exploiting the situation for all that they were worth, and in the process 
have been able to drive their countrymen to starvation and famine. 
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It is difiSculb to explain why the Government should have adopted this 
ostrich policy with regard to the scarcity of food-staffs that threatened 
wide areas in the country — Bengal, Malabar, Cochin, Travan- 
core, to name a few. The people felt in their bones the gnawings of 
hunger ; and as early as S jpteraber, i942, the Bengal Legislature was 
voicing forth the sufferings and fears of greater sufferings felt 
by the people. The Bengal Ministry, headed by Mr. Pazlul Huq, or 
the Bengal Government, made the declaration that “in the opinion of 
the Government’*, there was “sufficient quantity of rice for the whole 
Province of Bengal.” while the people were buying rice at double the 
price existing a year before, that is, at three times the pre-war price. And 
the Central Government was looking helplessly on while profiteers, 
speculators, hoarders, and the rest of the clan of parasites were 
fattening on the distress of the masses An All-Parties Conference 
resolution held up this failure for the judgment of all times in very 
moderate terms : “Judging by the Government’s industrial policy 
during the war and the failure to provide the people with sufficient 
food at reasonable prices, it has failed in vital matters affecting the 
nation in this crisis.” The many U. S. eorrespondents who had come 
to India in the wake of U. S. forces were confronted with scenes of 
poverty and wretchedness in material life that appeared to have 
startled them. One of them wrote to his paper ; “For many Indians 
the line between perpetual hunger and real starvation is thin. Last 
week (the third week of December, 1942) that line was thinner than 
ever.” 

And while Lord Linlithgow’s Government has been apologetic in 
India pleading that all have blundered, it has been briefing the 
Secretary of State for India with stories of hoarding and 
News of food profiteering that were intended to transfer the whole 
scarcity rationed blame on the shoulders of the people of India. Side 
by side the policy of silence was b^ing imposed on 
Indian and foreign correspondents who might be tempted to tell the 
full story of the break-down of civilised government. An Anglo-Indian- 
paper — The Civil & Military Gazette of Lahore in which Rudyard 
Kipling had tried his hand in singing songs of the imperial glory of 
Britain — has been driven to expose this trick : 

“The fact is that foreign newspaper correspondents are not permitted to 
cable abroad even the bare facts of deaths and hospital admissions due to starvation 
issued daily iu Calcutta by the Director of Information to the Bengal Government. 
Some account of the prevailing distress is permitted to be cabled provided the bare, 
horrible facts are toned down by descriptions of Government measures to alleviate 

the distress — measures which are so often go>d intentions Correspondents must 

not tell the British and American public the blunt facts of the situation.” 

As we write, this knowledge of British failure carried to all parts 
of the world has not eased the situation for the famine-stricken 
, people. Food from outside India, rice specially, 

going down”o* cannot be had for the mere asking To arrange 

spite of “Grow for transport of wheat in these days when the 

more Food” seas are infested by submarines and ships are 

eampaiguB difficult to get from the needs of war, is a 

question of weeks not of days— the precious weeks that may 
mean death to millions iu India, while Canada, the United 
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gfcafces and Australia may not know what to do with their bumper 
crops. In countries placed in such a predicament^ the State would have 
taken the lead in conserving food products or increasing their stock 
by the efforts of their own people. In Britain they have been doing 
it. The world has been told that the British people who had been 
producing food to last them for three months only, the rest coming 
from beyond the seas and oceans, have since the war began been pro- 
ducing double their accustomed quota. Women have been set to 
agricultural work in increasing numbers under the impulse ^ of a dire 
national need. Though the number of people employed in British 
agricultural activities are fewer now by about 3 to 4 lakhs than during 
the last war. tho production of food-stuffs has grown from more 
to more by the use of tractors. In Juno, 1939, these numbered 53,000 ; 
in July, 1940 , theso numbered about 75,0 )0. In India Lord Linlithgow’s 
Government initiated with the beating of big guns a campaign of “Grow 
more Food”, spending on this account about a crore of rupees through 
the provincial administrations When the member in charge of 
“Lands”, Sardar Jogendra Singh, was holding forth on the great 
things e’xpected of this campaign, he was asked whether he could 
supply tractors, fertilisers, seeds and other essential things to get the 
quick results that were noodod. He confessed his inability to do any 
of these things* The result has been stalking through the country in the 
shape of skeletons that were once meu, women and children. A 
report of the Bombay Agricultural Department shows that in the year 

1941 *42, the area under rice diminished by more than 2 ^ per cent ; 

that under wheat by more than 12 per cent ; that under millets by 
more than 65 per cent ; only cotton and ground-nuts showed an increase. 
In the district of Hooghly in Bengal the cropped area showed a 
decrease of about 45 per cent in course of the last 60 years, neither 
the people nor tho Government being able to halt this rot. Even 
after the money spent in the campaign in this province during 1942— '43, a 
sum of about 21 lakhs of rupees, the area under the rice crop showed 
a decrease of about 3 per cent. These figures tell their story how the 
agricultural-minded Governor- General has beeen able to organise the 
food front in India. 


But this is not the end of the story of the distress of the people. 
Pood has been made scarce. And they have been going about in rags. 

All this while they have for generations, at least for 
Profiteering In generations, been making sacrifices to build up the 

mechanized cotton textile industry in* the country. 
From a rough estimate one can say that since 1902 
when the stirrings of “Swadeshi” feeling were spreading over the 
country, they have helped the industry with a bounty of Rs. 400 
crores of rupees ; a certain amount of this in the shape of preference 
for Indian mill-made things “even at a sacrifice”, as the Congress re- 
golution of 1906 had it ; a certain amount was paid in the shape of 
higher prices for “Swadeshi” cloth by the imposition of countervailing 
duties as against British and Japanese textiles. Mahatma Gandhi has 
told us in his book— Swaraj — how shamelessly the Bombay 
and Ahmedabad mill-owners exploited the “Swadeshi” sentiment of the 
Bengalee people roused to fury by the Curzonian partition of their 
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province. We had expeotied that; the brood of these exploiters would 
be vanishing under the inspiration of the all-India awakening which 
Gandhi ji has been working for. But the experiences of 1942. 
and 1943 have belied these expectations. Indian cotton* 
mill-owners and traders in cloth have shown themselves to be as 
unscrupulous and greedy as their predecessors of our youth during 
the **Swadeshi” days. A pair of a hones that could be supplied to 

the customer for Bs. 4 was sold for Bs. 10. During this long-drawn 

torture of the people we have not heard of any leader of the textile 
industry and trade making an effective public protest against the spirit of 
profiteering that has seized their members. We have known many 
of these mill-owners as patriotic men, helping the cause of the ''fighting 
Indians”* Many of them started their life under the inspiration 
of the "Swadeshi*’ movement of the first decade of the 20th century. 
But it will be counted against them that things should 

have been allowed to happen in their industry and trade that 

ground the face of their own people. By tolerating these things 
they have not shown themselves to be better than the conductors of 
the system of administration that has made possible the "All-India 
Disgrace” of bringing conditions of famine into India, as the Calcutta 
Anglo-Indian daily has described the economic debacle. For, there 
cannot be any manner of doubt that only a few amongst our 

industrialists and businessmen have come out of the test with clean 
and unprofiteering hands. An Indian publicist has to record such 
a verdict with sorrow and shame. 

The last six months of 1942 thus ends with India-wide frustration 
caused by State policy, aided by profiteering and speculation that have 
brought the people face to face with the dread word and 
^^a^”e*of*/ndo^ fact— famine. In both these developments men of Indian 
British tension birth have by their weaknesses and greed played 
their ignoble part. It is a common-place in any talk 
on Indian politics to say that lack of faith as between India and 

Britain stands in the way of the solution of the Indo-British problem. 
The growing complexities of World War II. of the 20bh century have 
brought this to the fore, to the forefront of international 

affairs. In things big or in things small, this lack of faith 

has been erupting into attention. In the failure of the Cripps 

mission we saw it ; in the discussion in the Central Legislative 

Assembly on the apportionment of expenses as between India and 
Britain initiated by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta on the 22nd of September 
(19421 we noticed it ; speaking from the bitter experience of the last 
great war Indian members went on pressing for a clear exposition 
from the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Baisman, lest India be 

"presented with a fait accompli or were going to be asked for a post 
facto approval of the decision** taken by the Government, to use the 
words of Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra expressive of a deep distrust 
of British financial practice. Mr. Churchills "fatuous casuistry** with 
the census figures of India can be traced to the same cause. 

British policy in India is victim to an inner contradiction during % 
war which is said to being waged in defence of democracy and 
beedom. It finds itself punishing those activities in India that the War 
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Oabinet ia Londoa anoouvages people in Europe under Nazi rule to 
carry on to sab'>tage Germany's war preparation. George 
^ Edinger writing in the Overneas Daily Mail of June 

27 (1942) has described the horrors perpetrated 

by the Nazis in ''occupied Europe*’, and in 

doing BO appealed to international agreements that bar such 

barbarities : "Taking hostages is against all international law. According 
to the Hague Convention, "No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, 
ean be indicted on a population on account of the acts of individuals.'* 
In India the Government that represents him has been merrily 

imposing "collective fines** on the people, making a speciality of 
ehoosing the Hindus alone for punishment as helping the saboteurs. British 
imperialists blinded by the enjoyment of irresponsible State authority 
over India's millions has no appreciation of the funny side of this 
contradiction. They have been playing with the faith of millions in 
•very part of the globe. We have seen how the Press of the United 
States was very critical and condemnatory of the "Quit India" idea 
of the Indian National Congress and the disturbances that have followed 
the arrest and detention of Congress leaders and other nationalist 
workers whose number has reached more than fifty thousand. But in 
October (1942) wo find the Londop Times bemoaning that “Amt rican opinion 

isnuw once more predominantly critical of the British official attitude " 

We have read what complacent officialdom in Delhi-Simla thought 
d the disturbances that kept engaged its police and military for 
more than two months. In August — S ptember it 
Wbat ot the thought these a "touch and go" affair ; in October it was 
future like standing on an ant-hill. Since then India 

has been kept busy with hunting for food in 

dust-bins, driven thereto by a men -created scarcity. A Governor-General 
who began his career in India with the distribution of stud -bulls as 
a symbol of agricultural advance has his last days in India clouded 
by conditions of famine. The world has been watching with painful 
suspense the issue of the battle between the self-respect of India and 
the needs and necessities of an imperialist Britain. We do not yet 
know what it will be in the near future. It may appear that 
the "revolt" of awakened India has been beaten down ; that 

there is po India to take account of ; that there are 
only Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians to claim patches 
of the country for their own and find satisfaction in crowing from 

these dung-heaps ; it may appear that scarcity of foodstuffs has 

driven the urge for political freedom from the minds of the people. 
Hut history does not uphold such short-sighted satisfaction. The soul 
of natione has a habit of waiting for decades and centuries to assert 
its self-reFpeot. Mr. CburcbiU's predecessor in office declared that the 
Government of India Act of 1935 will "settle" the India question for 
a generation at least. It has not even for half a dozen years. What 
was said of Ireland by a historian is of universal application : 

**Tiie Irish Free btste may 'settle' the pr(»blem of Ireland for a iceneration, 

perhaps for two, perhaps for a deeade<— but it does not settle Ireland. For 

always Ireland waits* Always that unconscious soul of her waits, under the 
Measure of events, for opportunity to rise above the threshold of consciousness, to 

bara upwards, Ao aatouish the world-^and Ireland ” 

Bo will it be in India— (iSpectof/i/ coniribvtsd by Sri Suresh CK 
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The Viceroy *s Extended Council 

8lx New Members appointed 

It was announced from New Uelhi on tbe 2nd. July 1942 that H. M. 
the King has been pleased to approve the following appoiulments to the Viceroy’s 
Kxecinive Council. 

Sir C, P. Ramaawami Aiyar, KC S, I ^ K,C LE ; Dr. B. R. Ambedkar ; Sir 
E. C. BenthaU ; Sir Jogendra Smgh ; Str J. P, SHvaatava^ K.B.E ; Khan 
Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman, KC IE, 

The present Members of the Viceroy’s Council are : H. E. the Commander-in- 
Chief ; 8ir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member ; Sir Reginald Maxwell, Mome 
Member ; Mr. M, S, Aney, Member for Overseas Department ; Sir H, P, Mody^ 
Member for Supply and Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member ; Mr. N, R, Sarker, Sir 
Firoz-Khan Noon, and Sir A. Ramaawami Mudaliar, 

The following appointments to poitiolios liave been made : — 

Sir C, P, Ramaswamt Aiyar as Member in charge of Information in 
Bucceasion to tlie late Ri^ht Hon*ble Sir Akhar Hydari. 

Sir J, P, Srtvnatava, as Member in charge of Civil Defence, in succession to 
tbe late Hon’ble Dr. Raghavenira Rao, 

Sir E, C, BenthaU and Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman as Members 
for War Transport and for Posts and Air respectively constquent on the appoint- 
ment of Sir Andrew Clow, late Member in charge of Communications, to be 
Governor of Assam. 

The Hon’ble Mnhk Sir Firoz Khan Noon, as Member for Defence. 

Tiie Hon’lde Mr. N, R. Sarker, as Commerce Member, to succeed the 
Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir Ramasvyami Mudaliar (who will remain a Member 
of the Council) on his at>pointment as a representative of India at the War Cabinet. 

Sir Jogendra Singh as Member in chaige of the Department of Education, 
Healtli and liands in succession to the Hoii’ble Air. Sarkar, 

Dr. B. R, Ambedkar as Member in charge of the Department of Labour in 
succession to tbe Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 

'riie portfolio of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief will in future be 
designated the War portfolio. The new Defence Member will be responsible 
for the woik at present dischaiged by tbe Defence Co-oidinaiion Department, 
together with such other matteis lelating to the defence of India as are not 
included in the portfolios of War and Civil Defence. 

For the second time since the out-break of ihe war tbe Viceroy’s Executive 
Council has been expanded, says a Press Note. 'Jbe need to cieate a Memiieisbip 
for Defence to provide lor India’s lepieseniation at the War Cabinet and in the 
Pacific War Council and to divide tbe heavy single charge of Communications has 
involved the addition of ihiee members to the Council’s piesent stiength. 

As in the previous expansion of 1941, the puipose ot tlie present expansion is 
to associate representative Indian opinion more closely in the conrinct of the 
war and to provide for tlie incieusiiig buiden of war woik, within the fiame-woik 
of the present Constiiution. 

Membeisliip of tbe Viceroy’s Executive Council has been increased from 12 
to 15, with eleven non-official Indians, one non-official Euiopean and tluee European 
officials (including the Commandcr-iii-Chief). At tbe outbreak of the war tbe 
stiength of the Council was stven with thiee Indian membeis. In July 1041 
expansion five new poitfolios were created and Indians were placed in charge of 
them. In the present exf)Hiiaion the Indian Majority has been fnriber increased to 11. 

Bix new members has been appointed to the vacancies arising from the deaths 
of the Rt, Hon’ble fc^ir Akhar Hydari and Di. E, Raghavendra Rao, and the 
appointments of bir Firoz Khan Noon as Defence Member*, ISir A, Ramaswamt 
Mudaliar to the Pacific War Council and the War Cabinet, and Hir Andrew Clow 
as Governor of Assam and tbe splitting up of the Communicaiions portfolio into 
War ’lransj>ort and Posts and Air. 

'Ihe Viceroy’s Executive Council as expanded and reconstituted provides for 
the first time represen tai ion for tbe ISikhs, the Depressed Classes and the non- 
official^ Euto) ean community. With the communities already ret^resented the 
Council provides a cross-section of the piincipal communities and interests in 
India who have shown themselves ready to co-operate in a War Government under 
the conditions imposed by the existing constitution. 

His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawonagur and Sir Ramaawami Mudaliar^ 
while representing India ^ at the War Cabinet, will have the same status as the 
representatives of the Dominions. Hr Ramaawami Mudaliar, while in Loudon, will 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session — New Delhi— 2lst. to 29th. September 1943 

Standing Committee for Information Dept. 

The Council of State commenced its autumn session at New Delhi on the 
2l8t, September 1943, Sir David Devadoss presided. 

Mr. Srt Naratn Mehta and Pandit Kunzru raised the question of the 
Standing Committee for the Department of Information and Broadcasting, occasion 
having been provided by Sir Mahomed dsman^s motion for election of two members 
to serve on a standing committee for the Department of Posts and Air. Pandit 
Kunzru said that at the request of the late Sir Akbar Hydari, Party leaders had 
nominated members to serve on the Standing Committee for Information and 
Broadcasting. He wanted to know why no meeting of dhe Committee had yet been 
called. Mr. Shavax hall explained that no Committee had yet been formed to 
advise the Department of Information and Broadcasting. 

The Council accepted Mr. P, N. Sapru^s amendment to Sir Mahomed dsmart^s 

Oar Allowance for Members 

resolution relating to motor car haulage allowance for the members of the Council 
and appointed a Committee to report by the end of the session* The Council 
then adjourned. 

Political Situation in the Country 

22nd. SEPTEMBER :--A debate on the political situation in the country was 
initiated in the Council this morning by Sir Mahomed Usman. He spoke as follows : 

Soon after the arrest of the Congress leaders on August 9, there were concerted 
acts of violence and sabotage not only in Bombay but in Madras, the Central 
Provinces, Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar. They were specially directed 
against the railways, telegraphs, telephones, post othces, police stations and other 
Government buildings. The provinces of the Punjab, fSind and Northwest Frontier 
were remarkably free from these attacks. The extent of the damage done was very 
great. About 25S railway stations were destroyed, of which about 180 were in Bihar 
and the east ot the United Provinces. Forty trains were derailed, as a result of 
which casualties to railway staff were one killed and 21 injured and casualties to 
other peisonnel in accidents arising from the disturbances were three killed and ^ 
injured among Government servants or troops a^nd 2 killed and 23 injured, among 
passengers. Great damage was done to the railway engines, the permanent way and 
the rolling stock. About 540 post offices have been attacked, of which 50 were 
completely burnt down and 200 seriously damaged. There have been till now about 
3,500 instances of wire-cutting. About one lakh worth of cash and stamps were 
stolen from the post offices, and numerous letter boxes were removed and destroyed. 
Further, about 70 police stations and outposts and 140 other Government buildings 
were attacked, the majority of which were burnt. Attacks were also made on many 
municipal buildings and private property. The total damage done to the railways, 
posts and telegraphs alone, taking into account the loss of earnings, would be much 
over a crore of rupees. 

The total damages done in the Nagpur District of the Central Provinces is 
estimated at Es. 1,25,000 while in another case in the Central Provinces, Rs 3,50,000 
were looted from a Treasury (one lakh has since been recovered). In the United 
Provinces, a private doctor’s dispensary was sacked with a loss of Rs. 10,000. In 
Delhi, the total damage to buildings is estimated at Rs. 8,86,601* The situation has 
much improved. ^Sporadic acts of sabotage and mob violence are still being 
continued. 

To control and suppress these disturbances and to maintain law and order in 
the country, the following measures were taken. 

The Congress Committees were declared to be unlawful associations and 
important individuals who were likely to organise and lead mass movements and 
create disturbances with the object of paralysing the administration were detained. 
As this movement was intended to interfere in the prosecution of the war 
and to paralyse the war efforts action was taken under the Defence of 
India Rules* The Penalties Enhancement Ordinance, the Special Criminal Courts 
Ordinance and the Collective Fines Ordinance were put into operation. Certain 
restrictions on the publication of news were imposed in the best interests of the 
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country. In the disturbed areas, the fullest use was made of the police who had, on 
several occasions, to face very difficult situations and were forced to open fire on 
riotous mobs. As a result of this, about 390 people were killed and about 1,600 
wounded, A large number of policemen were injured and 3i were killed. 

British and Indian troops were used in aid of the. civil power in about 60 
places. They were forced on many occasions to open lire, the casualties being 331 
killed and 159 wounded, and the military casualties being eleven killed and seven 
wounded. The Air Force was employed for reconnaissance and patrol. 

The police and the military have been called upon to meet a very grave 
situation in various places. I should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
the appreciation of the Government of the excellent work done by them. It is a 
matter for congratulation that all ranks of Government servants have done their 
duty most faithfully and loyally — on many occasions under very difficult 
circumstances. As in ail engineered movements the generall public had nothing to do 
with these disturbances. In several cases labour has been forced to take part in them. 
It is a matter for satisfaction that the Muslim community and the Scheduled 
Castes have as a whole stood entirely aloof. 

The cutting of telephone and telegraph wires, removal of rails, demolition 
of bridges, impeding the war efibrt and running a parallel Government were all 
on the Congress programme of open rebellion, as may be seen from the instruc- 
tions issued by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, which were published 
by the Government of Madras. 

Mr. Sankar Kao Deo, a Member of the Congress Working Committee, 
who has been arrested and is now detained, speaking at Marol and Ghatkopar 
in the Bombay suburban district on the 26th and 29th of July, said that he 
thought the entry of Jai>an into the war should be an encouragement to Indians, 
who should and did derive pleasure from the successes of the Germans. He 
went on to suggest that the mass civil disobedience movement would take 
the form of a general strike in all factories, mills and transport undertakings 
which would ciipple the war machinery. 

The fact that the method adopted for interfering with communications was 
of the same pattern in all parts of the country and the selection of military 
areas and objectives for special attack seem to indicate a common guiding policy 
with the definite object of inviting Japan to attack India. No party which 
sincerely desires to rally the country whole-heartedly in resistance to the enemy 
could possibly, in any circumstances, have let the count ly in for what has 
happened aiuce the 9th of August. 

For all these disorders Congress cannot be absolved from responsibility, 
as Mr. Gandhi and the other Congress leaders had been presiching for some time 
an open rebellion against the Government of the country apart from the terms 
of the resolution passed by the All-India Congress Committee, ^ome say 
that Government had been hasty in taking action, if we had only delayed taking 
action, this dangerosii movement to rebel against (iovernraent and to 
impede the war effort would have taken such tremendous shape as to cause 

irreparable damage to this country. The Congress alone is responsible for the 

present situation and for the destruction of life and encouraging and promoting 
these acts of violence and sabotage, the Congress has done the greatest disservice 
to this country at a time when Japan is at the very doors of India. The 
action taken by the Government is, therefore, thoroughly justified. 

Sir A. P. Patro said that long speeches could not improve the situation 
in the country and the need of the hour was sincere co-operation of every 
section of Indian people to «vin the war. He claimed that Swaraj after the 
war had been definitely assured and questions relating to the constitutional 

issue need not be raised during the war. Keferring to the demand for a National 

Government, Sir A. P. Patro said that the biggest mistake India made was 
not to take advantage of the two opportunities oftered to her people, firstly, in 
the August Offer and secondly, in the Cripps Proposals. In this connection 
he referred to Mr. Jinnah’s declaration in the Assembly two years ago that 
the Muslim League would be prepared to postpone their demand for Pakistan 
during the war provided the Hindus agreed to a balance of power with them 
in the Central Executive. Sir A. P. Patro felt that Mr. Jiunah’s offer still held 
good and the only method of reaching a settlement was to agree to it. 

Mr. N. Dalai (Bombay) emphasised that a National Government at the 
Centre was essential not only to ginger up the war effort but also to create 
the atmosphere necessary to repel any aggression. Therefpre, the demand for 
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a National Government must be viewed with sympathy. Mr. Dalai stressed that 
the Cripps offer was now out of the picture and urged that further efforts must 
be made to satisfy the demands of the Indian people. Mr. Dalai severely criticised 
the latest statement of Mr. Churchill on India. 

Mr. P. N. Sapni said that none outside a lunatic asylum could condone 
the disturbances that had broken loose in the country after the arrest of the 
Congress leaders. At the same time he felt the speech of Sir Mahomed Usman 
in the morning exhibited “utter lack of responsibility and statesmanship.** He 

pointed to the feeling of estrangement against the Government in the country 
the responsibility for which, according to him, rested with the Government. 
People bad been alienated from law and felt that the Government were prepar- 
ing them not for freedom but for maintaining the staus quo. The eleven “wise 
men” on the Council of the Governor-General, who where completely ignored 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, but whose services have suddenly been recognised by 
Mr. Churchill, “are regarded by us as glorified Secretaries. They are an 

imposition from above and not the re[)resentative8 of the Parties in the country.*’ 
In a rapid survey of the Indian situation during the last two years, Mr. Sapru 
declared that the British Government had no real use for the Muslim League. 
It was exploiting the League’s attitude to deny India her freedom. “The Cripps 
scheme was so devised that Britain would have been able to maintain her hold 
oil India for all time to come and there would have been no union of India’’. 
Mr. Sapru declared. He also criticised Professor Coupland’s booklet on the 

Cripps mission and said that it was a mere piece of propaganda for American 
consumption. Similarly, Sir Stafford Cripps* statement that the Governor-General- 
in-Council was like the American President and his Cabinet was a “deliberate 
mis-representation at the cost of India.** Mr. Sapiu then showed how the 
constitutional position of the Executive Council had deteriorated after the Act 
of 1935. He said that law and order had become the sole concern of the Governor- 
General and matters relating to Indian States had been taken away from the 
purview of the Governor-General-i:i-Council. Reference, he said, had been made 
to the declarations that Swaraj would be given after the war by the Biitish 
Government. These declarations, Mr. Sapru maintained, amounted to India 
achieving self-rule through an agreement amongst various parties, which had 

been left undefined. In this connection he referred to the Congress offer that 
the power and authority of the Government could be transferred to the Muslim 
League and said that it the Government weie sinceie in its professions, they 
should negotiate with the Muslim League if not with the Congress. 

Mr. Sapru afiirmed his faith in the unity of India, notwithstanding which 
he would be prepared to agree to the principle of self-determination for 
the Provinces, provided the Piovinces were le-shaped and redemarcated in 
accordance with the Lahore Resolution of the League. He urged the Muslim 
League to open negotiations with the Congress and the other parties, adding that 
there could be no humiliation in negotiating with one’s own countrymen. An 
earnest effort should be made to reach a settlement, and it we tail we should not 
hesitate to refer our dispute to the United Nations, he urged. 

In conclusion , Mr. Sapru said that the responsibility for the disturbances 
was not his, nor had he bad any responsibility for the policy which had 
resulted in the disturbances, nor tor Government’s action in meeting the distur- 
bances. He had not been consulted. On these giounds he said, he refused to 
support the Government’s present policy. 

Sir Hissamuddin declared that the present movement had not affected the 
loyalty of the classes who were the back-bone of the Indian aimy. Recruitment 
was going on with increased tempo and he could personally vouchsafe for that 
fact. The Mussalmans had kept aloof from the present movement and so had the 
people in the Indian (States. The Ruling Princes, he said, had handled the situa- 
tion admirably well. (Sir Hissamuddin congratulated the Government on its 
prompt action and said that he was confident that India would get her freedom 
after the war. The Council at this stage rose till the next day. 

28rd. SEPTEMBER :~The debate to-day was opened by Mr. Sri Narain Mehta 
who asserted that the present situation in India was the natural result of Britain’s 
attempt to arrest the progress of forces which had been at work since the last 
war. When the storm that had long been brewing in Europe finally burst in 
1939, India would have been satisfied with a declaration of her Independence. The 
country wanted that Britain should act up to her professions so freely made, but 
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all that Britain did was to set up one party against the other and to represent to 
the world that self-rule for India was an impossibility. Proceeding, Mr, Sri 
Narain said that this movement was neither a Btudents* movement nor a Congress 
movement nor even a fifth column attempt to sabotage India s war effort. It is 
the desperate gesture of a nation, before whom you have dangled the offer of 

politi^aMreedom^r Dag said that the Goveinment were suffering from 

‘propaganda complex’. Having made up their minds not to part with power, they 
realised that they must one day come into clash with the Congress. They thought 
that the Congress could be crushed at a stroke. Having assumed that the 
Congress movement would have no backing, they gave to the world a daily picture 
of ‘all quiet on all fronts’. For some weeks, they weie told that there were hardly 
any disturbances worth the name, and the All-lndia Radio even ceased mentioning 
the matter. Suddenly the Goveinment appeared to have changed their propaganda 
technique and had now let loose an account of aisou, looting, murder and sabotage 
to show that they had been faced with open repellion and that but for the loyalty 
of the military and the police and the Goveinment seivants, the rebellion might 
have paralysed the machinery of the Government. “1 suspect”, the member said, 
“that the motive behind the propaganda is to keep the Congress leaders locked up 

in jail during the war”. . . . , , ,, r t 

The Rai Bahadur had no hesitation in saying that the Defence of India Act 
had been misused. The real xjosition was sought to be hidden under the plea that 
there were eleven Indian membeis on the Executive Council. “It is our misfortune 
that their number is being exploited to deceive the woild legarding the true state 


of affairs in the country.” r , i- • i 

The speaker also referred to the rate of Indianisation in the aimy and the 
differentiation shown to Indian office rs in the mattei of lations. He concluded ; 
“I hope that the Indian Councillors will play an honourable jiart in securing 
India’s freedom and the Government will give up the pioj^aganda stunts and face 
the realities of the situation”. , , 

Mr. R. R. Hadow (European Group) said: “It is tiue that the Congress have 
for the present fallen from grace, but I have no doubt that they will rise again 
and create further mischief with the financial backing of certain Indian business 
magnates. Let it be clearly understood that we do not wish to leave India. We 
ask for no special treatment or concessions not granted to the citizens of the 
country. We hope to continue to assist the countiy to fuither advancement in all 
respects.” Referring to the demand for a National Government. Mr. Hadow said: “To 
change horses in mid-stream is always a hazaidous opeiation, and should never 
be attempted except when, if successful, the result justifies tl^e risk. But with an 
allegedly repiesentative party showing no dcsiie to jotn with otheis in presenting 
a united ftont against the common enemy and the other major paity standing 
aloof, it is impossible to form a tiuly National Go\einni(nt. In the interim, I 
would beseech all Indians to foiget then diffeiences and toexeit eveiy effort to the 
gaining of eaily and complete victory.” 

Mr. Mahomed Hussain doubted the benefits of the debate and blamed the 
Indian Members for not idacing any constiuciive snpgtstion before the Council. 
The Indian Membeis should have evolved some foimula which might have eased 
the present situation, if not solved the deadlock. He made bold to say that the 
test of the present policy, whether it was successful or not, would come if the 
country was invaded by Japan, He also asserted that amongst the masses there 
was a gieat deal of anti-Biitish feeling and “the piescnt movement had 
accentuated this feeling”. Mr. Hussain condemned the disoideis, and said that no 
Government woith its name could surrender to the challenge of open rebellion. 
The Congress took its decision without consulting any party, and in spite of the 
warnings given to it by leaders of the other parties. He, however, urged some 
steps to be taken immediately to secure the co-operation of at least those groups 
and parties which were ready for co-opeiation. He suggested that the 
Government should convene a conference of the members of the Central 
Legislature and evolve a formula for easing the present situation in the country. 
The formula so evolved should be submitted to the Viceroy for necessary action. 

Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh wondered if it was a compliment to bis commu- 
nity that the Leader of the House bad refrained from mentioning the part it bad 
pi^ed in the present crisis, which had enabled the Punjab to pass through these 
dimcult days without any serious and untoward incident. It would not be out of 
place to mention here the desire and determination of the community to merge 
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itfielf in the nation as a whole and to stand for the integrity of India and to 
claim for non-Muslims the right of self-determination in all such areas in which 
they were not in majority in case it was conceded to others. He paid a tribute to 
Sir Jogendra Singh and said that the whole community was behind him. 

Mr. Padshah (Muslim League) blamed the Government for the present dis- 
orders in the country, which, he asserted, were the direct result of pampering the 
Congress. Mr. Padshah said that the offer of Mr. Jinnah for whole-hearted co- 
operation still held good. 

24th. SEPTEMBER Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health and 
Lands opening the discussion to-day said : 

“1 have listened to the debate with deep concern and a feeling of frustration. 
It would be futile at this stage for me to dissect the carcass of deplorable events. 
No Government can rejoice in these fateful days if it is compelled to maintain 
law and order, when all its energies should be directed in preparations to meet 
the perils, which it may be, at any moment, called upon to face. 

‘‘Nothing is lost ; indeed, everything would be gained if we face the realities, 
sink all party and communal differences and enter upon our heritage. We can 
then ask His Majesty ^s Government to close this sorry chapter of misunderstand- 
ings, negotiations and declarations by a definite Act, and endow India with Puma 
Swaraj. By giving at once England can secure India as a willing partner in her 
struggle for survival. Would to God a wave of wisdom swept away the cobwebs 
of distrust and disbelief on both sides and between the communites in the 
realisation, in the words of Sadi^ “that we are limbs of one another”. Even Mr, 
Jinnah may see that be cannot create a holy land unless he sees in those amidst 
whom he lives the face of a brother. May I take this opportunity of mentioning 
that Mr. Jinnah was wrong ? Muslim representation in the Aimy stands at 
32 per cent and the others provide the remaining 68 per cent. 

“Let Gandhiji worship at the shrine of non-violence and Mr. Jinnah sharpen 
his knife to carve out a Pakistan, but let the Central Legislature do the one thing 
that is needful, and act as the representative of millions who desire peace and a 
better living, whose hearts throb in unison in thousands of villages wlio are aware 
that all religions teach that concord is a blessing and discord a curse, who, in 
spite of preachings which have been raging in full blast, have lived for centuries 
and live now as good neighbours. 

“Let us forget that there are such organisations as the Congress and the 
League. Let us no more waste our stock of emotions in vain pursuit of theories 
which have no relation to facts. Let the representatives of the Piinces and the 
people come together and resolve the deadlock. Let them present a united demand 
for fulfilment of the promise, which was re-affirmed by the Prime Minister only 
the other day. My lips can utter no word of indifference regarding the aspiration 
of all the people of India. Let us work for the realisation of these aspirations. 

“My iriend, the bon. Mr. Bapru, and other speakers have spoken of the eleven 
contemptibles who have joined the Government My friend the bon. Mr. Sapru 
seems familiar with the writings of John Morley. Be must have noted the contro- 
versy over the appointment of a single^ Indian to the Viceioy’s Executive Council. 
Lord Linlithgow can, in any case, claim that he ^ has secured an Indian majoiity 
in his Executive Council, while the great positivist thinker and Liberal statesman 
could not reconcile himself to the appointment of a single Indian. 

“I can assure the hon. Mr. Bapru that we hold these positions in trust. I 
have not studied the Act or the Rules of Business, but I can affirm without any 
fear of contradiction, that we exercise all the powers which the Members of the 
Executive Council have exercised. Further, it is not our pin pose, to make Bibles of 
the fading script of Rules, which may not suit the new complexion of the expanded 
Council. It shall be our endeavours, of all my colleagues, who think alike, to 
transform the Executive Council into a Cabinet, if you also play your part, and 
endow us with power, but if you leave us in splendid isolation then 
you rob us largely of our powers to carry out your wishes. 
1 feel like asking in the words of Ghalih, what kind of fiiends are these, who have 
turned into advisers and critic, they who ought to have been busy in translating 
their sympathy into action? 

“i can assure you I have not come, in this last stage of my journey on this 
earth, to waste my days, but to serve my King and my country, to advocate to 
the best of my power the views of those whom 1 represent, to stand for the 
integrity of India, to utilise every opportunity to secure what the heart of India 
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desires and to make a larger happiness more universally possible. 

**May I say, with ail humility, that the mantle of a Minister cannot 
cloud the spirit of a man who no longer wishes to please men but to 
please God.'* ^ ^ j 

Pandit H. N, Eunzni paid a warm tribute to Sir Jogendra Singh for the tone and 
tenor of his speech. It showed, he said, that the Indian Members of the Council 
were fully alive to the situation in the country and were keeping the Viceroy 
well posted. While he recognised the duty of the Government to put down 
disorders, he emphasised it was also its duly to understand the causes which had 
manifested themselves in the form of the present disorders. He regretted that 
Sir M. Usman would not even accept the responsibility of raising the constitutional 


question in the Executive Council. 

After citing instances of what he characterised as excesses committed in the 
name of law and order, Pandit Kunzru pleaded that an impartial enquiry should 
be institued. He was not a Congiessman, nor did he agree with Congress policy, 
Notwithstanding this, he repudiated the allegation that the object of the Congress 
was to invite Japan to India. As for the responsibility of the Congress for the 
present disturbances, he said the Congress leaders had been clapped into jail 
immediately after the meeting of the A. I. C. C. at Bombay and had no time 
even to inform their colleagues or followers of the Congress plans. The disturbances 
reflected the feeling of the country in respect of the present Government. He 
asserted that “when people rebelled it was not their fault but their misfortune." 
The Government should realise their responsibility towards the people for whom 
they said they were trustees. 

The people had been exasperated by the policy of the British Government 
since the war. In the two expansions of the Govern or-GeneraPs Executive Coun- 


cil, for instance, the key portfolios were still retained for the Britishers. All poli- 
tical groups in the country were unanimous in the demand for the transfer 
of power to Indians, but Hir Stafford Cripps declared, they should remember, 
that Defence would not be transterred even if there was a united demand 


for its transfer. “1 have still to learn that the Muslim League is not 
for freedom of the country or for transfer of power to Indians", he 
declared. The Congress and the Sapru Conference made similar demands and 
it was the refusal of the British Government .[to part with power that had led to 
the present upheaval. The British Government were carrying on intensive pro- 
paganda that it was the lack of unanimity amongst the Indians that stood in the 
way of their transferring power, but they had not yet declared that they would 
transfer power if there was unity amongst the Indian parties. 

Referring to the Pakistan demand. Pandit Kunzru wan ted To know from the 
Muslim League what effect it would have on India as a whole, what would be the 
boundaries of the proposed Pakistan and whether the plebiscite would be for 
the Muslim population or for the entire population of an area. While on this 
subject, he hoped Indians would have patriotism enough to settle their 
differences. 


Referring to anti-Gandhi propaganda. Pandit Kunzru warned the Govern- 
ment that they would not succeed by such tactics. He made two constructive 
proposals. Firstly, he said that power must be transfeired to Indians without 
delay, but, during the war, the power of veto in matters relating to Defence 
could be retained by the Viceroy. Secondly, the veto of the Viceroy in matters 
relating to the financial and economic field should be eliminated by conventions. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam (leader, Muslim League Party) criticised the recent 
speech of the Commander-in -Chief that India could be defended by armed forces. 
*Tt is only we, the representatives of the recognised parties, who can pull you 
out of the present morass”, he declared. The expansion of the Executive 
Council, he said, had not helped the Government, nor was likely to help them. 

Referring to Pakistan, he welcomed the change in the attitude of Messrs. 
Kunzru and Sapru, and said that territorial readjustments were envisaged in the 
Lf^ore Resolution of the League. 

F audit Kunzru ; Why do you not define the territories now ? 

Mr. Hoosain Imam : How can 1 define the territories unless the principle of 
self-determination is agreed to ? 

IToceeding, he said that the plebiscite in the areas concerned would be 
confined to Muslims only. Just as the Muslim minorities in the Hindu Home- 
lands would have no rij^bt to demand a plebiscite, in the same way and for the 
same reasons, the non- Muslim minorities would have no right of self-determination 
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in the Muslim Homelands. He wondered why the non-Muslims were so afraid of 
a Muslim plebiscite when, according to them, large sections of Muslims, headed by 
Moulvi Fazlul Huq, Khan Bahadur Allah Biix and Mian Zaheeruddin were with 
them and were opposed to the League. 

Keferring to the Congress, he sai^ that it was not representative of the whole 
of India, and the sooner it realised that fact, the better it would be for all 
concerned. The Congress had closed the door for negotiations by declaring that 
there could be no settlement unless the British quitted India. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam, referring to the present impasse, said that the refusal of 
the British to part with power was responsible for the deadlock. He demanded a 
clear, unequivocal statement that the British were prepared to transfer power to 
the representatives of the recognised parties. “Mere expansion of the Council and 
Indianisation without transfer of responsibility will not meet the case. We must 
have the power to regulate and check the members of the Government.” 

Keferring to Mr. Hadow’s claim that horses could not be changed in midstream, 
he asked whether Britain was not in midstream after the fall of France when 
there was a change in the Prime Ministeiship in that country. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam blamed the Congress for not reaching a settlement 
with the Muslims befoie launching the movement. “We would have been in 
Jail with the Congressmen to-day and our demand would have been irresistible”, 
he declared. Mr. Imam reminded the Government that the Muslims were out of 
the Congress movement to-day because of the League and deserved better of 
Mr. Churchill than tlie mere right of self-expression. He also criticised the 
Government for its unpreparedness to meet the Congress challenge, but said 
that as he was not consulted by the Government or the Congress, he refused 
to apportion blame for the present disorders to any party. 

Sir J. P. Srivastavu, Member for Civil Defence, speaking as the youngest 
member of the Executive (Council, said that the Indian Members had made eveiy 
endeavour to resolve the deadlock. It was true that their efforts had not yet 
succeeded. He took the opportunity to explain the position of the Executive 
Council. He said that under the Act of 1019, they were not allowed to initiate 
measures for constitutional progress. They could not frame a constitution affecting 
themselves and never had the Council initiated such la step witb the probable 
exception ot the Muddiman report. The Act made this clear. “But I do not 
say that the Executive Council cannot use its influence. 1 can say, without any 
fear of contradiction, that we are treated most liberally and never has there been 
any occasion when the Governor-General has turned down our advice. We are 
allowed to function as a composite Cabinet, and what the law does not permit, 
has been allowed by conventions and practice. 

“I am under an oath of secrecy and cannot divulge the secrets of the 
Council. I may however add that we are not oblivious to the conditions in the 

country. We are convinced that something must be done. Members of the 

Council can be of great help when the demand for a National Government is 
made. I, however, wish that speeches made in the Council vrere made not here 
but outside. It weakens our stand. We arc up against communal and other 
dissensions. A National Government has no room for sectional or communal 
dissensions and unless we have a Congress-Tjeague settlement, we are helpless. 

I recently used my influence to persuade the Mahasabha to try to reach a 
settlement with the Muslim Ijcague and other parties. I assure you that the 
Indian Members are at your bid and call. We regard you as our masters. But 
you must come to us with a definite united command, and I assure you that we 
will carry out your orders”. 

Referring to the efforts of the Government to reach a settlement. Sir Jwala 
Prasad said that soon after the outbreak of the war, the Viceroy invited Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to strengthen the home front. His Excellency made 
certain proposals for setting up a lepresentative Executive at the Centre. According 
to his information, Mahatma Gandhi demanded the right to nominate all the 

members to the Council. To this, the Viceroy could not agree, nor would the 

52 leading public men whom the Viceroy had consulted. Soon after, the Congress 
Ministries resigned. This Sir Jwala Prasad regarded as the biggest blunder of 
the Congress, for otherwise they would have influenced the British Government 
a great deal and some way might have been found to end the deadlock. He 
also regretted that the Congress did not accept the Federation scheme. If they 
had accepted Federation, the bogey of Pakistan might not have been created. 
The August Offer and the Cripps Proposals were two more steps taken to reach 
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a settlement, but both the attempts failed. The Cripps Offer was made, he 
said, to placate the Congress and the League. j i. 

Referring to the present disturbances, Sir Jwala Prasad said that soon 
after his arrival at New Delhi, he was informed that the Congress was 
making preparations to launch a mass movement. “We were faced with a 
life and death struggle. With Japan threatening from the East and Hitler 

from the West, we could not take risks. We had no alternative but to take 

action against the Congress leaders. But the steps then taken were not designed 
to be punitive or vindictive. We were all agreed that minimum force should 
be used and the Congress leaders should be treated with all respect and 
comfort. Things, however, had turned out differently.*’ 

Mr. Parker (European Group) said that a few weeks ago a major 
political pany ainiounced its intention to organise a rebellion. In most 

countries the Government would immediately have arrested and probably shot 
the leaders of such an organisation. The Congress seemed to him to have chosen 
their time to stir up rebellion. It is always easier to excite the masses 

at times when food is dilRcult to obtain and expensive when it is obtainable. 
The Congress, however, must have known that the unfortunate people whom 
they vvere urging to damage communications, would themselves be the first and 
greatest sufferers. The second important result of their rebellion was to 
reduce the elliciency of war effort. It was therefore clearly in the interests 
of the pcoi>le of India and of the United Nations for the Government to 
take the preventive measures they did, and he doubted if anyone of them 
placed in similar situation would have delayed the action longer. 

Referring to the immediate future, Mr. Parkar said that “there cannot, 
for the time being, be any suitable recipient of the powers which it is 
urged should be transferred. Perhaps, the best hope of changing this position 
lies in some of tho^e now. and for some time past, acting as the controlling 
forces of the Congress party being replaced by others, including, I hope, some 
of the able men who have taken part in the Congress activities in the past.” 

Winding up the debate, Sir Mahomed Usman said that there were no strong 
reasons to assume that excessive force was used by the police and the military. 
Therefore, there would be no enquiry into their conduct. “The hon’ble Mr. Sapru 
Stiid that in quelling the disturbances, Nazi methods were adopted. I would like 
to assure the House that Nazi methods were never adopted by the British 
Government in the administration of this country at any time. If they had 
been Nazi-minded, tliev would not have brought parliamentary institutions 
like the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State into existence nor 
allowed a discussion on the present situation. If to-day, barring the Congress, 
the whole country stands behind the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war, (Mr. Sapru : Nonsense) it is due to the sense of British justice and 
fairplay which they have introduced into the administration of this country. 

The hon’ble Mr. Sapru had, Sir M. Usman continued, condemned the speeeh 
of Mr. Churchill, pleaded for the abolition of the India Office and condemned 
the attitude of Sir Stafford Cripps. They all knew that when Sir Stafford Cripps, 
well-known for his sympathy with the political aspirations of India and a great 
friend of the Congress, came to India and carried on his talks with all the important 
political parties, he discovered that the real object of the Congress was to get 
unlimited power for itself. “Mr. Amery had been trying to protect in any political 
settlement the interests of the Muslim community, the Depressed Classes and the 
Princes and other interests For this offence his offi(‘e should be abolished. Instead 
of being grateful to the Prime Minister for making the Cripps proposals as the 
settled policy of the British Crown and Parliament he is condemned, because he 
spoke the bitter truth that the Congress does not represent the whole Indian 
nation. When the Muslims have all practically gone out of the Congress and have 
come under the leadership of Mr, Jinuah. the Congress has lost its national 
characteristic. If further evidence of this is needed, you will find that the Muslims 
throughout India obeyed the mandate of Mr. Jinuah and completely abstained 
from joining the present civil disobedience movement,” he declared. 

Quoting extracts from the speeches of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for India on the future of India, Sir M. Usman said that the resolulbion of 
the political problem lay in Indians’ hands. If they did not agree among them* 
selves and did not show any sprit of give and take, why blame the British 
Government? 
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Allocation of Defence Ex^enditube 

^th. SEPTEMBER : — ^The Council to-day passed five official Bills and a 
non official measure as recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. It rejected, by 
22 to 11 votes, Mr. Hoosatn Imam^n resolution urging that for the apportionment of war 
expenditure between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India, a new 
basis be framed in consultation with the lepiesentatives of the parties in the Central 
Legislature. 

The official Bills included two Bills to amend the Civil Procedure Code, a Bill 
to amend the Rubber Control Act, a Bill to amend the Indian Companies Act 
and the Repealing and Amending Bill. The non-official Bill, which was sponsored 
by Mr. P. AT. Sapru was designed to confer supplemental powers on the Federal 
Court. 

Speaking on his resolution regarding allocation of Defence expenditure, Mr. 
Hoosain Imam declared that the questions involved in the hnaiicial settlement 
'were of such vital impoitance to India that they could not but demand their 
right to be consulted before a final agreement was reached. Analysing India’s case 
he said that although British troops were stationed in Egypt, that country did not 
contribute any money towards their cost. He explained that, in the case of Egypt, 
the cost was not apportioned on a geographical basis but on the basis of the 
interests the army garrison served. The capacity of the country to meet the cost 
of the defence measuies was another factor taken into consideration in apportioning 
the cost of the Egyptian defences. The sj^eaker pointed out the case of the 
American army in India which was cost-free to India and said that he saw no 
reason why Britain should not treat India on the same basis. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam also claimed that had the Indian army been raised by a 
National Government its cost might have been nearly half of the present cost. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hoosain Imam said that he did not agree with the Congress 
that India was not a party to this war and, therefore, should not be called upon 
to make any contribution towards its cost. Having made his position clear, he 
claimed that India was vitally concerned in regard to the quantum and method of 
of apportionment of the defence expenditure. Deducing from the Egyptian analogy, 
he said that the army in India, both British and Indian, w as maintained both for 
Indian and Imperial defence. “India to-day was the base for operations against 
Japan and against Germany and it was only right that India’s ex])enditure should 
be in accordance with her own needs. The new situation demanded a new 
arrangement. Lastly, the resolution demanded consultation with the Legislature before 
the agreement was finalised. 

The resolution was opposed by Sir A. P. Patro and supported by Messrs. P. N. 
Sapru and H. N, Kunzru. Sir A. P. Patro held that the resolution was redundant 
as, in his opinion, it was premature to disturb the existing agreement. As for the 
demand for consultation, Sir A. P. Patro said that there vs as already a Standing 
Finance Committee, which could always be consulted by the Government. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru declared that there was no desiic on their pait to escape a 
legitimate share of defence expenditure. Ihe issue before them was what was a 
legitimate and reasonable share. He wanted the Finance Member to give an 
assurance that the Goveinment would take into their confidence the representa- 
tives or leaders of parties in the Central Legislature before an irrevocable and final 
decision was reached. If they came to the House with their minds already made 
up, any discussion would only be of an academical nature. 

Mr. t: 5 apru proceeding said : “During the last three days, we had been 
listening to the mighty achievements of the Indian members of the Executive 
Council as to what they have done and what they could not do. I trust that the 
financial questions under discussion are not beyond their iniiview and that they 
would use their full weight to reach a settlement in the best interests of India 
and also that they will lend their support to our demand for consultation.” 

Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru said that the principle on which the 
present agreement was based, speaking in the abstract, was not open to criticism. 
The system of apportionment, however, he said, was very important. Want of a 
system during the last war had disastrous results for India. In determining the 
apportionment, it was natural that the representatives of the people should desire 
to be consulted. He admitted that theie was a Standing Finance Committee, 
but that body had no representation of the Council of State on it. After referring 
to the Chatfield recommendations and their bearing on the financial capacity of 
India, Pandit Kunzru said that the war budget h»d increased from fij crores in 

17 
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1940-41 to Rs. 81 crorcB in the current year. He particularly wanted the Finance 
Member to indicate how the defence expenditure of the countries situated like 
India was financed. He said that the Finance Member had already announced 
in the Central Legislative Assembly that he would provide them an opportu- 
nity to express their views if there was any new basis of agreement. He 
wanted to be consulted before any new basis was arrived at. 

Lastly, Pandit Kunzru enquired what would be the financial or other 
implications of the T^ease and Lend supplies fiom the U. S. A. He referred 

to the recent statement that the supplies were not a mere gift and there would 

be some quid pm quo. 

Sir Joremy Baisman observed that any discussion regarding the financial 
position of the country and regarding its capacity must, to a large extent, be 
either abstract or unrelated to the current situation, if it took place at a time 
other than the Budget JSession when complete figures would be available and 

would be presented to the House. That was his first difficulty. A second and 
even more acute difficulty was that the whole subject of the defence financial 
relations between the (lOvcrnmcnt of India and His Majesty’s Government was 
at present under consideration by the Government of India and in those 
circumstances it was virtually impossible for him to make any useful 

statement. The facts, he said, had all been presented to his Indian colleagues in the 
Executive Council, who were in full possession of the whole subject ; and 
nobody need have any apprehension whether they would fully exercise influence 
in secul’ing an arrangement which was satisfactory to this country. Even if 
there were any doubts about his own anxiety to protect Indian interests to the 
utmost, he might say that the present constitution of the Government would 
make it impossible for any dereliction of duty of that kind to take place. 

The Finance Member said that he ivould ask the supiiorters of the resolu- 
tion to consider whether, in all circumstances, they would commit themselves to 
a definite recommendation that a new basis of some kind should be framed. 
Might it not be that, on a review of all the circumstances, and, particularly if they 
had knowledge of the jioint of view taken by the other principal party in this 
matter — His Majesty’s Government— all their efforts would be concentrated on 
endeavouring to maintain the present basis ? 

The question of consultation with the House must, as ho had pointed out in 
the Assembly, depend on the nature of the decisions which the Government of 
India were disposed to adopt. If the Government of India were contemplating or 
were faced with the possibility of a new type of liability or something wnich went 
beyond the principles of the existing settlement, then, it would undoubtedly be 
ground for considering, whether, at that stage, legislature should not be given an 
opportunity to express its views on such a departure or such a new liability. 
But if the situation were otherwise, it would not necessarily follow that a useful 
discussion would take place before the Budget Session. He had alread;^ indicated 
in the other place that the Government of India would consider the desirability of 
issuing a statement sufficiently in advance of the Budget Session to enable members 
to consider its implications before they actually came to deal with the budget. 

As regards the question of Lend-Lease, the Finance Member read extracts 
from President Roosevelt’s fifth report to the Congress, particularly the passage in 
which the President observed : ‘‘If each country devotes roughly the same fraction 
of its national production to the war, then, the financial Durden of war is dis- 
tributed equally among the United Nations in accordance with their ability to 
pay: and although the nations richest in resources are able to make larger contribu- 
tions, the claim of war against each is relatively the same. Such a distribution of 
the financial costs of war means that no nation will grow rich from the war 
effort of its Allies (Cheers)”. 

The Finance Member remarked that whatever might be the final position 
in regard to the financial settlement between India and His Majesty’s Govemment» 
India would certainly not secure less than what would be her due under ^e 
application of this principle enunciated by President Roosevelt. (Hear, hear.) 
But, that might not be the whole story. It might be that India would 'find some 
difficulty about subscribing fully to that principle. India might find that for 
her contribution to the war to be evaluated under the principles enunciated by 
the President would involve a heavier burden than she was prepared to contemplate. 
He hoped that, in the light of his remarks, members would come to the conclusion 
that, if they wished to help the Government of India to secure the most satisibctory 
ultimate allocation of the defence charges, they should not press the resolution. 
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Mr. Hoosain Imam declared that the Finance Member M^as conciliatory, but 
eyasiye. The issue before them was whether they had the right to be consulted. 
The Finance Member had evaded that issue. Proceeding, he said that he failed to 
understand how the Government could avoid a new basis for the agreement. “The 
old basis is out of date and vague. It depends on elucidations, and interpretations 
by the War Office. We want something more definite and precise," He made it 
clear that India would never agree to a fifty-fifty basis as it would place a 
disproportionate burden on her. He further maintained that the whole basis of 
defence expenditure had been altered by the war situation in the Far East and 
the Near East. 

The Finance Member said that if the Honourable Member’s complaint was 
that no supplementary budget had been presented he had to say that such course 
was not practicable, without proper estimates of the revenue position, and he had 
no such estimates. 

Mr. Hoosam Imam said that he protested against the policy of denial. 
“Yesterday, we were asked to come up with a united demand. We have made a 
united demand to-day, with no better results. The Government by their policy is 
throwing their friends into the lap of non -co-operators. With their present 
policy, it is useless to keep up the farce of the Central liCgislatnre. It is better 
that the farce is ended and the Legislature abolished. The Government could 
carry on with the advice and consultations of the eleven gentlemen of the 
Executive Council.” 

The Council divided, and the resolution was rejected by 22 votes to 11. 
The House then adjourned till Monday the 28th. Heptember. 

U. K. C. Corporation’s Activities. 

28 th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council to-day discussed non -official resolutions. 
It adopted the resolution of Mr. P. N. Sapru, ‘‘inviting the attention 
of the Governor-General in Council to the widespread apprehensions among the 
commercial community in India at the alleged growing monopolist activities of 
the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation in India and elsewhere so far as 
the export and import trade of this country is concerned and recommends to him 
to take all proper steps to allay these apprehensions with all convenient speed.” 
Mr. Sapru, moving the resolution, said that his main object, as far as the opera- 
tive part of the resolution was concerned, was to enable the Government to make 
a comprehensive statement on the activities of the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation. Mr. Sapru said that in business circles the Corporation has been regarded 
as the second East India Company, and he wanted to know what were its aims, 
objects, the authority under which it worked and the manner of its operations. 
According to his information, the Corporation was set up to organise British trade 
in the Balkans and subsequently in the countries in the East. His Majesty’s 
Government contributed the whole of its capital. With the backing of the British 
Government, it was alleged that the Corporation enjoyed a privileged position in 
India and was able to obtain favourable treatment from Commerce, Supply and 
War Transport Departments of the Central Government. 

The speaker pointed out that the Indian traders had built up a position for 
themselves in the countries of the Middle East, and he saw no reason why the 
Government of India should be a party to the export of goods to those countries 
through the Corporation and over the head of the regular Indian trade channels. 

Mr. Sapru gave details of various items of export and said that sugar was 
exported to Iran through the Corporation under conditions which resulted in 
large profits for the Corporation. It was apprehended, he said, that Indian 
traders would lose their trade to the Corporation in due course, and it was the 
duty of the Government to remove their apprehensions. 

Mr, Sapru said that international trade was getting mixed up with politics, 
and unless the Government of India took the necessary steps, Indian merchants 
would be elbowed out in the markets of the world. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsarandas, supporting the resolution, wanted to know why 
India had been singled out for the activities of the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation and why the Government permitted the Corporation to make large 
pronts by purchasing goods at controlled prices through the agency of the Govern- 
ment Departments. Similarly, he was surprised that shipping freight was made 
available to the Corporation. It took over 30 years, he said, for the Indian 
traders to build connections in the markets of the Middle East and now the Indian 
Government were undoing their good work by assisting the Corporation. He 
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regarded this as another example of racial discrimination and urged the Qo?erD- 
ment to make a stand tor Indian interests. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam further supported the resolution. He said that the 
Government was always on the side of big Indian business, when there was a 
conflict of interests between the big and small Indian business. The Government 
however, invariably favoured the big British business as against the big Indian 
business. As for the Biitish Government, the Government of India were its 
subordinate branch. He asserted that it was the right of bis country to be protected 
against all onslaughts either from the British or foreign interests. Governmental or 
otherwise. Mr. Imam, proceeding, raised the specific issue of finance and asked 
how the trade with Russia was being financed and how the commercial activities 
of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation were being financed “I know how 
anxious the British Government are to wipe out our steiling balances now held in 
London, by fair or foul means and we have to take special care to protect them 
and prevent their being fritteied away,” he declaied, 

Mr. Hoosain Imam said that the Reserve Bank was helping the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation by methods whu-h could be regarded as a sort 
of subsidy to that Coiporation. He also criticised the policy of exporting food 
grains to countries like Ceylon, which had never treated Indian nationals fairly. 
The speaker asked the Indian Members of the Council whether the question 
had come before them and what had been their attitude to it. He urged that 
they should take up this matter in the Executive Council, if they had not been 
consulted so far. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kuniru claimed that it was natuial that there should be 
apprehensions amongst the Indian bnsinessmen, when an oiganisation of the type 
ol the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, with the backing of the British 
Government was endeavouring to expand British trade in the Middle East and other 
countries. As for sugar the speaker said that it came to the same thing, whether 
sugar was sold to the British Ministry of Food and the Corpoiation acted as mere 
transporters, or it was sold direct to the Corporation. The effect as far India was 
concerned, was the same namely that sugar was purchased here at low rates 
and was sold in Iran at compaiatively very high rate. 

Pandit Kunzru wanted to know the functions of the Middle East Supply 
Mission and what relation it had with the United Kidgdom Commercial Corporation. 
He also enquired why the Supply Department did not deal direct with the Middle 
East Supply Mission. As toi tea, it had been said on behalf of the Government 
that the total expoi table tea had been purchased by the British Ministry of Food. He 
hoped that it would not be another case of sugar exports fiom India referred earlier 
by him. Pandit Kunzru asked why an organisation similar to the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation had not been started by the Government of India to 
expand Indian tiade abiouii. Such an oiganisation, be said, would have brought 
Indian businessmen in diiect touch with business luteiests abioad. 

The Commerce Secietary, Sir Alan Lloyd, said that the Government would 
be willing toj accept the resolution if the mover agreed to the addition of the word 
‘alleged^ before ‘ growing monopolist activities” in the resolution. 

Mr. Sapru accepted the anjendment. 

Sir Alan Lloyd, proceeding, said that the Government had received a letter 
from the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry on the subject. 
The Government intended to give a detailed reply to that letter and he said that 
they would have no objection to their rejily published in the press. 

Referring to the resolution, Sir Alan wanted the Council to distinguish 
between war-time trade and post-war peiiod trade and said there was no intention 
to set up another East India Company, or make the Corporation a permanent 
organisation for post-war trade. His Majesty’s Government had taken upon 
themselves the responsibility for the supplies in the Middle East countries, and 
instead of securing these supplies through a State Department, they were doing 
it through the Ooporation which was another name for a Governmental Department. 
The Corporation was not a profit-making body and supplies were organised through 
it because, left to private trade, it would have led to maldistribution. The ^rporation 
was a war organisation and there was no intentiou to make it permanent. It is 
purely a Government show and its member^ worked in honorary capacity. The 
Corporation was working on expense basis. 

The Commerce Department, Sir Alan declared, watched the activities of the 
Corporation with almost jealousy. It was their business to protect^, the interests 
of Indian trade and help Indian business to develop to its utmost capacity. 
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There was no question of their “willinglyisurrendering.*’ The Government’s attitude 
was that nothing should unduly interfere with Indian trade and even when the 
purchases were made by the U. K. C. C. they were done through ordinary Indian 
trade channels. The Government gave certain facilities in legard to war supplies 
while no special facilities were accorded in respect of non-war supplies. It was 
for the war supplies, for instance, that the Supply Department made purchases 
fiom the market rates. As for the Middle East Supply Centre, it was a Government 
organisation engaged in the diiecUon of supplies and not in trade. 

In conclusion. Sir Alan said that the problem was not of such a gigantic mag- 
nitude to warrant a full-dress debate by the Council. He explained that during 
the last three months the total exi3ort8 through the U. K. C. 0. amounted to only 
10 per cent of the total trade to the countiies of the Middle East, while the 
remainder 90 per cent was carried by Indian merchants. In the case of sugar, 
the U. K. C. C only acted as transporteis, the British Government having 
purchased the sugar from India. Sir Alan reiterated tnat there was ^no intention 
to oust Indian businessmen from the export trade of India 

The Council adopted the resolution as amended by Sir Alan Lloyd. 

Modification op Press Restriction 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru next moved the following resolution : — 

‘The Council lecommemls to the Governor-General-in*Council that the 
restrictions imposed on the Press which have given rise to serious dissatisfaction 
should be modified so as to take fuller account of the rights of the Press and 
the public and that, in particular, precensorship of news reports and statements 
should be abolished except in so far us it may be necessary for military 
purposes.’* 

I’andit Kunzru said that the resolution was of importance not merely to 
the Press, but also to everyone who lived in this countiy. He inigut go fuither 
and say it was not meiely of national importance but of international importance, 
for it was of the utmost importance at the present time that the Allied coun- 
tries should be as much in touch with one another as possible. The result of 
the restrictions might be to make the country, as a whole, feel that it was 
suiTOunded by a wall w^hich cut if off from the outside would. 

Pandit Kiinzrn traced the origin of the system of Press-advising 
started in 1940, in older to affoid guidance to correspondents, and went on to 
describe the various stages through which the system passed until now Press- 
advising had become practically compulsory. The original system, however, had 
worked fairly satisfactoiily ; so had the subsequent system of consultation in regaid 
to statements of important persons. The Government, while admitting that a large 
body of Editors had discliarged their duties with a due sense of responsibility 
and in such a way as not to impede the war effoit, said that there had been a 
small but diminishing section of the Press, which unfoitunately did not show 
it was alive to its resjionsibilities. The ^handing Commiltee of the Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference, however, expressed the opinion, that the complaint of the 
Government was in no small measure due to the failure of several Provincial 
Governments to honour the Delhi Agreement. Pandit Kunzru referred to the in- 
stance of the United Provinces Government, which took action against the 
National Herald and the Satnik. Whatever tlie faults were of these newspapers, 
he submitted, there was no reason why the advice of the Press Advisory 
Committees — constituted under the Delhi Agreement — should not have been sought 
and why action should not liove been taken, after giving the Committees an 
opportunity to exercise the normal influence. 

During the last few months, Pandit Kunzru, proceeding said, the Government 
of India, not satisfied with the ] ower of the Provincial Governments and their 
refusal to consult the Advisoiy Committees, began to tighten up the arrangements 
for the control of the Press by the imposition of Press restrictions and by letting 
the system of consultation diminish in importance. In a letter 'written by him 
to the President of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference, Sir Richard Tottenham 
admitted there was only a diminishing section of the Press which had given 
cause for complaint, but he went on to make suggestions which made it appear 
that Press advising was piactically compulsory. 

Further tightening of press restrictions came after the All-India Congress 
Committee passed its resolution of August 8, continued the speaker. The 
Government then prohibited the publication of news unless it was derived from 
official sources, three news agencies and correspondents regularly employed by 
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the newspaper concerned. Editors of newspapers were also warned on Aug:u8t 
10 against opposing measures taken by the Government to deal with the mass 
movement. This warning, said the Pandit, showed more eloquently than the 
restrictions, the spirit and temper in which the Government of India meant to 
insist on the observance of the restrictions. It was true that Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar tried to clear up the position at a Press Conference that all that the 
Government desired was that no Editor should follow a line which would foment 
trouble or create unnecessary feeling against the measures adopted by the Government. 
The assurance given by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar did not go a long way to 
satisfy the Press. The Information and Broadcasting Department, said the 
Speaker, was outwardly an independent Department, but in reality carried out 
the policy of the Home Department. The Pandit asked why the Department, 
which was responsible for the restrictions, did not itself come forward to 
explain those restrictions. 

The restrictions, the Pandit proceeded, created serious dissatisfaction ; the 
Standing Committee of the Editors^ Conference protested against it and submitted 
a representation. The restrictions were found irksome by foreign correspondents 
also. There was censorship not merely of news relating to the disturbances 
published in the country, but with regard to news sent out of the country and 
news coming from those countries to India. Generally speaking, messages giving 
the nationalist point of view were Press-advised to the last stage and important 
passages were deleted, so that they might fail to convey a true picture of the 
state of things existing in the country. Similarly Press comments from America 
and England of a pro-Indian character were not allowed to be published in 
India An instance was President Roosevelt’s reference to the applicability of 
the Atlantic Charter to all nations. He asked why adverse American 
comments were allowed to be published without let or hindrance in the Indian 
Press and favourable comments of the Chinese Press were not allowed to be 
published. The Home Department, he declared, should realise it was dealing 
with citizens and not with aliens. 

So great was the severity of the restrictions, the speaker further pointed 
out, that not merely Indian correspondents but foreign correspondents sent a 
joint memorandum to the Viceroy complaining of the system. It was also under- 
stood that one or two American correspondents went out of India for the purpose 
of giving America a true account of the situation in the country. 

Alter the Standing Committee of the Editors’ Conference expressed dissatis- 
faction with the restrictions, the Government of India invited a deputation of 
the Committee to meet them. At this Conference it was alleged by the 
Government of India that they succeeded in getting the agreement of the 
Standing Committee to the institution of pre-censorship of all news. Yet, from 
the correspondence which took place between Sir Richard Tottenham and 
Mr. K. Srinivasan, it was perfectly clear that the Standing Committee never 
agreed to wholesale pre-censorship. Finding the Government of India were 
adamant and not prepared to trust the newspapers to discharge their responsibility 
fairly, the Committee, as a way of getting relief from the severe restrictions, 
agreed to pre-censorship only of news belonging to certain categories, not all 
categories. Sir Richard Tottenham undoubtedly stated in his reply that the 
Home Department were not prepaied to make any such distinctions. But, said 
the Pandit, while the Government of India had the power to insist on their own 
restrictions, they could not in fairness claim that the system had the consent of 
the Standing Committee of the Editors’ Conference. The Convener of the Standing 
Committee had denied and Mr. Srinivasan, the President of the Conference haa 
supported this denial. The Government, said the Pandit, could use their authority 
and prevent a fair and accurate picture of the state of things in the country being 
known to the people of the country and outside, but they had no right to twist facts 
and make it appear that they had popular consent for the measures imposed on 
the Press. The Pandit gave instances of what he termed unfair Press-advising. He 
referred to some instructions issued to the Press in Delhi, one, for instance, against 
the publication of names of persons arrested in connection with the movement. 

Sir Richard Tottenham, intervening, indicated that these instructions were 
confidential. 

Pandit Kumru asked if the Press was a private concern and was it Sir 
Richard Tottenham’s contention that the people concerned were not to make 
representations to the representatives of the people ? If so, where were they to go 7 
Did ‘.it mean that while the Home Department could crush the Press, the Press 
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was Dot to have the right even of complaining of their hardships to members of 
the House ? He was not reading out the exact words from these instructions* 
That ought to satisfy the Home Secretary. 

Pandit Kunzru went on to refer to the action taken against the Benares Hindu 
University. Not a word relating to this serious incident had been allowed to 
reach the public. Was there an iota of justice in this ? The (Government owed it, 
in fairness to the Hindu community, to allow the news to be published. 

The existing system of restrictions, the speaker said, was working in such a 
way that the people and the Press felt that the Government of India were not 
merely controlling the publication of news which might be of military importance 
or tend to promote disorder, but also suppressing news relating to the Nationalist 
movement and the excesses commited in suppressing the movement. They 
prevented accurate news relating to the state of things prevailing in this country 
from reaching America, China and Britain herself. That was the most serious 
charge that one could bring against the Government of India’s policy. Without 
refusing to recognise the extraordinary character of the present times, he brought 
this charge against the Government. He hoped that the debate would immediately 
lead to a change in the attitude of the Government of India. He hoped that 
before long the Government would realise they were creating great distrust and 
dissatisfaction and by using unfair methods and preventing this country and the 
world at large from getting an objective and accurate picture of the state of things 
prevailing in this country, the Government were turning against them even those 
who deplored the policy of the Congress. 

At the conclusion of Pandit Kunzru’s speech, the House adjourned. 

29th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Dalai , Mr. P. N, Sapru and Mr. Hoosain Imam 
took part in to- day’s debate and Sir Richard Tottenham replied on behalf of the 
Government. Mr. Dalai, suppoiting the resolution, recognised that some restrictions 
were necessary on the liberty of the Press during the war and in times of disorder, 
but the limits of those restrictions should not exceed those meant for military 
))urposeB, and there was substance in the demand that there should be no pre- 
censorship of news reports and statements. In the face of the severe control 
over the happenings in India how, he asked, were the public to form an estimate 
of the situation ? A more ominous aspect of the situation was the tendency of 
certain Provincial Governments to start their own newspapers, for instance, in 
Bihar, where there was a complete black-out of private newspapers. He failed to 
see how the Government of India could permit such a development, and he hoped 
that the mischief would be nipped in the bud. The situation required that 
responsible newspapers should have the utmost freedom and be encouraged to 
co-operate in the task of restoring peace in the land 

Mr. P. N. Sapru referied to one result of the restrictions and said that 
people did not believe anything written in the Press, but thought that the 
disturbances were of a much greater magnitude than the Government wanted the 
people to believe. Fiom the people’s point of view, it was essential that the 
United Nations, whose success we ardently desired and with whom we were 
prepared to co-operate, should know the exact truth and nothing but the truth. 

Mr. Bapru referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s speech at the A. I. 0. 0. in which 
for half an hour the Mahatma dwelt on his personal relations wtih the Viceroy 
and said these relations were even more cordial than with Lord Halifax. Even 
those portions of Mahatma Gandhi’s speech, said Mr. Sapru, had not been allowed 
to be published in full in India. Sir Richard Tottenham apparently did not think 
that these compliments to the Viceroy should be broadcast. Mr. Sapru asked why 
no Member for Information and Broadcasting had been appointed even seven weeks 
after Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s resignation, and why no Standing Committee 
of the House had been associated with the Information Department. Was it 
because the Home Department wanted to muzzle the Press ? Was it the 
Government of India’s wish to see more newspapers shut down in this country ? 

Mr. Hoosain Imam said that most thinking people in India would like to 
help the Government in preventing the spread of the hre. In these difficult 
times, the Government were justified in putting some restraint on the Press ; and 
the Press would be wrong if it fought for its liberty, for, in order to save the 
greater liberty, it was essential that the smaller liberty should be given im ; but 
there was a limit beyond which it was not right or proper that either the (Govern- 
ment or the Press should go. While Sir Richard Tottenham might not personally 
be responsible for all the actions on the Press censors, yet the Home Department 
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could not remain inactive in the face of actions which went against their policy, 
'llie samples cited before the House and in the Press did make out a case that 
the Press Advisers were using their poweis in an improper manner. At this 
juncture, the Government should tiy to get the support of the citizens, and if it 
were not pcissible to get that suppoit, the least that the Government could do was 
to avoid a conflict with the people as much as possible. When the Press complained 
of certain restrK'iions, how did it happen that more stringent restrictions had 
been imposed ? He could not undorstaiid the present situation in which the 
Editors said that theie was no agreement on the imposition of the present 
restrictions, while the Government said theie was an agreement on them. 

Sir Hichard Tottenham began by remarking that the mover had referred 
to certain matiers which went beyond the scope of the Home Department ; but 
as he was answering on behalf oi the Government, he would comment on those 
matters also. 

The mover had lefcrrcd to Press-advising and had given examples of what 
to the speaker seemed unintelligent press-advising. That was not the concern of 
the Horne Df^paitinent ; and ir» so fai us those examplts might be indicative of 
undue zeal on the pait of Press Advisers, 8u Itichard had no doubt that the 
Infoimation i epaitmenl, which was the department concorned, would be ])repared 
to look into the matter and issue such instiiicMons as might be necessary. 

Restrictions on foreign correspondents, again, was not a Home Department 
mattei. Thai, depnitment had no power whatever to contiol messages of Foreign 
Correspondents. T’hey came under Militaiy Ccnsois ; and the operation of Military 
Censorship must for vciy good reasons be kept secret. Sir Richard reminded the 
House that press messages leaving this counlry left by the beam wireless and they 
could therefore be heard by the enemy. TTiat aspect of the matter must be borne 
in mind by Military Censors. 

As regards reference to complaints made by Foreign Correspondents, Sir 
Richard quoted from an interview given to the A. I. R. by the Correspondent of 
the Inte natwnnl News, a well-known man, who stated that there was nothing 
unusual about the “brigands oi the blue pencil’^ in India: and that dining the 

five days of the A. I, C. 0. meeting in Boraba 3 % for instance, the censorship was as 
intelligent and liberal as he had ever seen in any country. 

The allegation that a message giving President Roosevelt’s speech had been 
interfered with by the authoiiiies in India had been made some lime ago and 
was very carefully invosiigated. 8ir Uichaid assured the House that in no 
utterance by President Roosevelt have had one single word been altered by any 
authority in this countiy. The Government were completely unable to find the 
origin of this allegation. 

Sir Richard went on to give the assurance that any action that the Govern- 
ment might have felt com})elled to take with regard to the Press had not been 
taken light-heartedly, but alter weighing most carefully what the Govern- 
ment regarded as public inteiest on the one hand and the rights of the 
Press on the other. Eveiybody knew the impoitance of the ITess and the 

very great influence it wielded and the Government weie not so unintelligent 
as not to know at least the expediency of maintaining good relations 
with the Press. Especially in the Home Department, he maintained, the 

policy had been and always would be to maintain and if possible to 
improve those relations, lie also honestly believed that ever since the 
Advisoiy Committee System was introduced nearly two years ago, what- 
ever the difliculties and setbacks it might have encounteied, that system 
had produced one result, at least, of outstanding value to both the 

parties. It had brought representatives of the Goveinment and the Press 
into personal contact across the table, and closer and more intimate 

personal relations bad thus been established. He paid a tribute to the 

great help and understanding that the Government had received from many 
eminent editors and said that the Government and the editors had got 
to know each other better and respect each other’s point of view. 

Moieover, the Government of India had had tJie benefit since the beginning 
of the war oi two gentlemen as Chief Press Advisers, who were liked, respected 

and trusted by all editors in the country. Sir Richard proceeded to remind 

the House that tlie subject ‘‘Rooks. Newspapers and Presses” occurred in the 
Concurrent Legislative List, which meant that both Central and Provincial Legislatures 
were competent to make laws on that subject ; but the administration of the 
law was a provincial concern ; that the Central Government might and did 
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suggest policy tp the Provincial Governments, but the Provincial 
Governments must be left to carry out the policy and to judge the effect 
on the law and order situation of the publication of news regarding 
distiubances of the peace. He expressed gratitude for the admission made 
by the mover and his supporters, that censorship of news was necessary for 
military reasons and that their position was not that censorship was in 
itself unwarrantable, but that censorship for certain purposes was wrong. 

Sir Richard referred to the Home Member’s speech in the Assembly 
defining the Government’s two-fold purpose, firstly, to deny publicity to a 
good deal that occurred at the time when it occurred, because it would 
have provided the Japanese with an almost direct invitation to invade 
the country, and secondly, the disturbances were infectious and news of 

disturbances in one place might produce a repetition or imitation in many 
other parts of the country. He nimself was anxious, said Sir Richard, 

that a great deal more news should be published ; for . the more news 
was put out, the more advantageous it was from the Government’s point 
of view as showing what they were up against and justifying the 
measures they had had to take against them, But military authorities said 
*no,’ and when the matter was discussed with them, it had to be admitted that 
they were right. Interruption of communications was a matter about which 
news would have been of great value to the enemy, and a very large part of 
the disturbances was nothing but interruption of communications of one 

kind or another. Was it only the Japanese who were the enemy, he asked ? 
Was there not another enemy in India and had not the Government the duty 
and right to prevent him from getting news in the same way as the other 
enemy ? From the two points of view he had referred to some restrictions on 
the news was absolutely necessary. 

As regards the nature of the control, in so far as the Central Government 
is concerned, there had only been .one general order issued under the Defence 
of India Rules, and that was on August 8 prohibiting publication of any factual 
news relating to the movement except news derived from Government sources 
or from recognised Press agencies and from recognised Press Correspondents 
who were required to register themselves with the District Magistrate. The 
order imposed no kind of restrictions on publication. It merely secured control 
over the origin of news, and it was designed to secure that whatever news 
was published came from reputable and reliable sources. The press agencies 
themselves willingly agreed to submit their messages on this subject for press 
advice, that is, the man on the spot where the events took place. The 
Government had hoped that Press correspondents would do the same, but 
they were not under any legal obligation whatever to do so. Of course, if 
they did not and if they sent messages which contained un authenticated or 
objectionable news, the Government could cancel the registration of that 
correspondent, with the result that all messages from him on that particular 
subject would in future be illegal. People said that it was merely a roundabout 
way of imposing censorship, and Sir Richard agreed that there was some 
weight in that criticism. On the other hand, the order to which he had referred 
did not impose censorship directly on any editor or correspondent. It did give 
discretion to all responsible editors and to all responsible correspondents, and 
there were a number of papers which had found it possible to comply with 
that order, and at the same time publish a very fair and large amount of 
news connected with the movement. He had yet to hear of a single item of 
news about the disturbances which lhad been suppressed and which it would 


really have been in public interest not to suppress. 

About the news connected with the Benares Hindu University, he person- 
ally believed it would not have been in the public interest at the time of its 
occurrence to publish it, but he added The Hindu of Madras did publish it on 
September 16. , , ^ ^ , 

As regards Mr. Gandhi’s speech at the A. I. C. C. it did not come under 
the order to which he had referred concerning factual news relating to the 
disturbances or to the mass movement, and it might have been submitted for 
press advice by the press agencies and it was probaoly, the press agencies them- 
selves (he was not sure about this) who decided not to publish the whole of the 
speech in the papers. . , , . , 

Another point about this order was that it referred only to factual news. 
Jt imposed no kind of restriction, whatever, on editorial comment. In that 


}8 
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important matter, the Government did leave the entire discretion to the editors. 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Information Member, made it perfectly clear 
at a press conference that there was no ban of any kind on expression of political 
views as such. 

Any impartial observer coming to this country and reading our newspapers, 
Sir Richard went on, would agree that the Press here had a very wide latitude 
in the nature of political views and criticisms of the Government that 
it published. “The plain fa(5t”, he continued, “is that a' certain section of the Press in 
India, — and I do not think it is more than a small section — has made up its 
mind to encourage this movement at all costs. We have in our possession a 
Congress circular issued in the United Provinces towards the beginning of 
August, which definitely instructed Congressmen, if the leaders were arrested 
to look to certainj newspapers, which were named, for further instructions as 
to how to carry on. That is to say, certain newspapers were specified as agents 
of the Congress Party for the purpose of backing this movement. That particular 
section of the Press, making an excuse of the restrictions imposed but really 
as a political move designed to bring pressure on and to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, decided to close. I am glad to think that they have failed in their attempt 
to embarrass the Government. At present, I understand that not more than fifty 
papers or so are out of publication out of a total of several thousand newspapers 
in India. And as far as I can see, the absence of these papers has not made any 
very great difference. The only effect I can imagine they have had is that they 
have put out of employment a number of people whose living depended on work 
ii!i these papers. That small section of the Press is a section with whom we found 
it impossible to do business.” 

On the other hand when at the Editors’ Conference held the other day, the 
more responsible and reasonable Editors said they took objection to that part of 
the Government’s general order which affected the relations between the correspon- 
dent and the Editor, the Government said they were quite prepared to meet them 
in every way they could, and it was the Editors and not the Government who 
suggest^ that if the papers could not be left complete freedom to publish anything 
they liked, it would be better for the Government to arrange for all material 
on this subject to be submitted for scrutiny to a specified authority and also to 
arrange for representatives of the Press themselves to be associated with that 
scrutiny. He did not mean that the Press volunteered to accept pre- 
censorship. What they did was to say that if they could not be allowed 

to publish anything at their own will, then this was a more satisfactory 

metnod of doing it. He personally admitted that he had never been very much in 
favour of precensorship, but that was what the ;Government were asked to do 
and the Government accepted that proposal so far as the Chief Commissioner’s 
Provinces were concerned, and they recommended it to all the Provincial 

Governments. The present position was that certain Piovincial fioveniments had 
accepted it and in these Provinces, the Government of India had cancelled 
their original order. Certain other Provincial Governments were considering 
it and certain further Provincial Governments, in consultation with their Editors, 
had decided that they did not want to change the system. As regards Delhi, it 
was true the new system had not come into full operation, but that was not 
the Government’s fault. The Advisory Committee here was ask^ on 
September 6 to nominate representatives of the Press to be associated 

with the scrutinising officer, and the Chief Commissioner told Sir Richard 
that he had not yet received any reply. 

“I do hope”, Sir Richard: said, “I have said enough to convince the House 
that we are not unreasonable, although we are not in a position to accept this 
resolution. We cannot accept it for two reasons. Firstly, because most of the 
restrictive orders now in existence are orders passed by Provincial Governments 
and we cannot accept a cancellation of those orders on their behalf. That must be 
done in consultation with them. In the second place, we cannot accept the 
resolution because I believe that if all restrictions were withdrawn, immediately a 
certain section of the Press would take advantage of that to endeavour to work 
up enthusiasm and popular feeling for this movement, which I think will be 
ihost regrettable.” 

“On the oAer hand,” said Sir ’Richard, “I do maintain that the restriction 
that have been imposed are no more than have been found necessary to meet an 
en^ely exceptional situation and as soon as that exceptional situation ceased to 
exist, no one would be better pleased than ourselves to see these special 
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restrictions disappear also. I am fully prepared to send the whole of this 
to Provincial Governments and ask them to consider what reduction in im 
restrictions would now be possible ; but I am afraid I cannot do anything more 
than that. We are prepar^ to co-operate with any section of the Press which is 
prepared to co-operate with us; but equally we are determined to resist any section 
of the Press which attempts to stimulate or encourage this revolutionary movement, 
which, I believe, the House as a whole deplores ana condemns.” 

Speaking personally, Sir Richard thought that one word had done more 
harm to India than anything else and that word, which was not an English word, 
was “Non-co-operation.” “If,” he said, “ttiat ugly word could oe ^nned, 
censored, suppressed and abolished by every class and community, including my 
own, what is called the Indian problem will cease to exist.” (Cheers). 

The resolution was finally rejected by 23 votes to 9. 

Power of Military Commanders 

Earlier in the day, the President ruled out of order Mr. Hossain Imam's 
adjournment motion to aiscuss the notification issued by the Government of India 
empowering Military Commanders to require persons to assist in doing work 
for them. Mr. Imam argued that the rule, though it was issued in January this year, 
was not to become operative until the time of its application. It had now been 
made applicable but in such a way as to be ultra vires of the Defence of India 
Rules, because it had been made applicable to the whole of India instead of being 
confined to those areas where the occasion for it had arisen. 

The President disagreed with the argument and held the matter was not one 
of urgent importance as the notification had been issued so far back as 
January, 1942. 

Price Control Policy 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzrtds resolution of the price control policy of the 
Government of India was next discussed. Pandit Kunzru’s resolution recommended 
to the Governor-General-in -Council that “the present system of price control, 
Which has proved inadequate and ineflective, should be replaced by another system 
which will be controlled more largely and directly by the State, cover the 
supply, distribution and prices of all essential commodities and pay due regard to 
the interests of the producer, consumer and middlemen.” 

Moving the resolution. Pandit Kunzru said that the system he proposed was 
never tried in India. The present system, he said, had proved ineffective and 
inadequate and hence the need for a new system. The Government had already 
launched a Grow More Food drive, and he anticipated that, with the exception 
of rice, other food grains would be adequate for the internal need of the country. 

Referring to the price control policy, the Pandit said that the purchases of 
food grains for the Army had a disturbing effect on the market and inadequacy 
of transport facilities had further accentuated the situation. The Government had 
been meeting the situation by giving dearness allowance to their employees. 
This, he claimed, was not the right policy from a long-term stand-point. 

Pandit Kunzru referred to the statement that a rise in prices of food stuffs 
was in the interests of the cultivator, and, therefore, there should be no price 
control at all. The speaker pointed out that the prices were left uncontrolled for 
a sufficiently long time and control was introduced only after conditions had 
become impossible. Then again, even at present, not all the commodities were 
controlled and yet the prices of uncontrolled food grains ranged higher to those 
of a controlled article like wheat. Secondly, effective prosecution of the war 
depended on production by worker, all of whom lived in the urban areas. From 
these Pandit Kunzru deduced that price control was necessary. Pari passu he 
showed that the present system of price control had been ineffective and had failed 
to achieve the desired results. * 

Pandit Kunzru urged that effective steps should be taken to encourage the 
cultivator to grow more food. This could be done by fixing the prices at an 
attractive level. Then again, there should be one agency for purchase of food 
grains both for civil and defence requirements and not only wheat but also 
other competitive food grains should be brought under control. A small 
number of dealers should be selected and licensed for purchase and distribution 
purposes and Government, both Central and Provincial, should build up smidl 
reserves for emergencies. He would like sugar, salt, kerosene and cloth to be 
brought under control also, and urged the fullest inter-departmental co-operation 
between the Commerce, War and Transport Departments. Lastly, he wanted 
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negotiations with the Indian States to bring them into line with British India 
and secure the fullest support in price control policy. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Agriculture, wanted Pandit Kunzru to 
visit ^e countryside and see for himself how the people lived and how 
crops were raised and with a marpn of profit for the primary producer. 
This would convince him that high prices of food grains generally complained 
of were not high, if all the relevent factors were taken into consideration. 
He urged that the Council should acquire “an agricultural bias.” They should 
not apply Western methods of price control to India, because conditions 
in India were totally difierent horn those in the West. 

Rat Bahadur Ramsarandas, Leader of the Opposition, supported the 
resolution. He agreed that the present system of price control had failed and 
urged that the Government shoula build up stocks of food grains to control the 
prices by releasing a part of the stock whenever the price of a commodity 
rose above its control price. At the same time, he was opposed to creating 
monc^olies for the purchrse of food grains. 

The Council at this stage adjourned stne die. 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — 14th. to 24th. September 1942 

Indian Companies Act Amend. Bill 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its autumn session at New Delhi 
on the 14th. September 1942 with Sir Abdur Rahim,* the President, in the chair. 
About 75 members were present. The Congress benches were empty. About 25 
visitors, including the Chinese Commissioner in India sat in the galleries. 

Four official Bills were introduced today. The Law Member, Sir Sultan Ahmed 
introduced the ‘Repealing and Amending Bill.' The Commerce Member Mr. N, R. 
Barker, introduced Bills to amend the Rubber Control Act and the Indian 
Companies Act. Sir Edward Benthall introduced a Bill to amend the Railways 
Act. 

The Bill to amend the Indian Companies Act, which was introduced sought 
to remove some of the difficulties created by the Act in deciding whether a company 
is a banking company or not. It is explained that the chief difficulty arises out of 
the use of the term ‘^principal business” in Section 277 F of the Indian Companies 
Act. Registrars of Companies have often found it difficult to decide, particularly 
in the case of smaller companies calling themselves banks, whether or not in terms 
of the definition, they are banking companies. The result has been that very 
great number of such institutions which may be regarded as non-scheduled banks 
operating in British India are not subject to the obligations imposed by law on 
banking companies, as for examble, maintaining a minimum cash reserve. The 
Bill so amends the Companies Act as to provide that any company which uses as 
part of its name the word ‘bank’* ^banking' or ‘banker’ shall be deemed to be a 
banking company irrespective of whether the business of accepting deposits of 
money on current account or otherwise, subject to withdrawal by cheque, draft 
or order, is its principal business or not. It is proposed that the Bill shall come 
into force on a date not earlier than one year from the date of its publication in 
the official Gazette after having received the assent of the Governor-General. 

Rubber Control Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Rubber Control Act removes during the present 
emergency the incapacity of the Central Government to suspend those provisions 
of the Act which relate to the planting and export of rubber and to enable the 
Central Government to suspend some only without suspending all the other 
provisions of the Act, 

The occupation by the enemy of most of the rubber producing countries in 
the Far East, it is explained, has resulted in a shortage of raw rubber for the 
United Nations. To conserve and increase the supplies, it is desirable to stop 
exports of raw rubber from India while fostering increased production of raw 
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rubber in India by the removal of restrictions on and generally facilitating new 
planting of rubber plants. 

Railways Act Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Indian Railways Act seeks to remedy the present state 
of affairs by rendering railways liable to pay compensation in all train accidents, 
whether due to negligence or not, but to limit the liability in all such cases to a 
fixed sum in the case of any individual passenger. Under the existing provisions 
of the law, no compensation is payable to those killed in a train accident that is 
not due to negligence on the part of the railway administration or its servants. 

Casualties in Burma Air Raids 

A statement laid on the table of the House, showed that 1,102 persons were 
killed and and 1,650 injred in the two heavy air raids on Rangoon and 38 persons 
were killed and 80 injured in Moulmein. The majority ot them are believed to 
be Indians. Apart from air raid injured treated in hospitals in Burma, some 133 
hospital cases were brought to Calcutta on a ship carrying evacuees and some 25 
injured persons are reported to have been landed in Vizagapatam. No record 
is available of the number of women and children included in these arrivals or of 
their province of origin. Between 75,000 to 80,000 Indians were evacuated to India 
by sea and about 4,025 by air. About four lakhs of Indians are believed to have 
come to India by land routes. 

Damage to Posts & Telegraphs 

The damage done to the Post Office during the recent disturbances was 
described by Sir Gurunath Bewoor in reply to a question by Mr. K. C. Neogy, 
He said 

**Mobs attacked post office buildings, took out the furniture, records and forms 
and burnt or scattered them. In a number of cases, however, the buildings 
themselves were set fire to. In some cases, the cash and stamp balances in the 
offices, as well as valuable articles, were looted and apparatus damaged. Apart 
from the attack on post offices, a number of letter-boxes fixed in public places 
were stolen or damaged and in other cases acid or other burning material was 
thrown inside the letter-boxes, damaging their contents. A few cases have occurred 
of attacks on mail runners with resultant robbing of mails and the work of 
certain village postmen was interfered with in a few places. The total number 
of post offices attacked, as ascertained so far, was approximately 553, of which 
53 were completely burnt down. Serious damage was done to about 200. Over 
200 post offices had to be closed down in certain areas as the conditions were 
such that it was felt that the staff would not continue to work with safety for 
the time being. 

Telegraph and telephone lines and posts were tampered with in a large 
number of places, both m urban and in rural aieas, in some cases, the posts were 
pulled down over considerable lengths. In certain cases the wire was stolen. 
Some cases have been reported where parties which went to repair the lines were 
either attacked or interfered with by mobs, and, frequently, after repairs had been 
done, the lines were again tampered with. 

^It is not possible at present to give any estimate of the total loss caused to 
the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department as a result of the acts of violence 
committed in different parts ot the country. Reports received so far indicate that 
the total loss on account of cash and stamps looted is about one lakh of rupees. 
No estimate can yet be made of the loss to the department caused by the theft 
of valuable articles and wires and by the destruction of or damage to building, 
furniture, lines, wires and apparatus. This loss is in addition to the considerable 
loss of revenue caused by the loss of traffic on account ot the interruption of the 
normal channels of post and telegraph communications. Account has further to 
be taken of the very grave inconvenience and serious loss caused to the general 

E ublic, and particularly to the industrial and commercial community and to all 
usiness interests. The period has varied in diffeient areas according to the extent 
of the damage done, and the period during which the disturbances continued. 
Normal communication has now been restored, except in certain parts of 
some provinces, and every effort is being made to restore normal conditions 
everywhere as soon as practicable.” 

Country’s Geological Resources 

A vigorous denunciation of the Government of India’s policy in the 
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matter of the development of India's geological resources was made by Mr. K, C. 
Neogy, on a motion made by Dr. R, Ambedkar for election of a 
member to the Advisory Committee attached to the Utilization Branch 
of the Geological Survey of India. 

Mr. Neogy declared that, under the brief motion was sought to be 
covered, a dark and tragic chapter of British Indian history. He rei erred 
to the fact that in prehistoric days, India was a manufacturing country, 
from which important minerals and manufactured steel were exported to the 
other parts of the world, whereas, later on, with the advent of the British, 
the only interest shown by the Government was in getting coal supplies 
for ships which came from Ijurope with merchandise for sale in India. 
He had the suspicion that the Utilization Branch would be used to 
rehabilitate British interests which had been engaged in mining industries 
in Malaya and Burma and which had now been dislodged from there 

and had made their way into India. He wanted to know whether the 

proposed Advisory Committee would control the Government’s policy in 
regard to the employment of experts, granting of concessions, and also 
what minerals were engaging the attention of this branch, and what facilities were 
made available to Indians to get training in geology and mining. 

Dr. Ambedkar assured the House wat there was nothing behind the 

Utilisation activities, of which either himself or the Government of India need be 
ashamed. He would point out, however, that he had expected that the motion he 
moved would go through in the usual way, and he had not come prepared to reply 
to a speech such as that made by Mr. Neogy. He, therefore, suggested that if 
Mr. Neogy must have the information he wanted before he allowed 

the motion to go through, further discussion be postponed. 

The House agreed to the suggestion and then adjourned. 

Political Situation in the Country 

15th. SEPTEMBER : — “On the basis of all the information at present available, 
we cannot absolve the Congress from responsibility for these very grave 
events,” declared Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, to day moving the 
official motion on the situation in the country, 

Sir Reginald estimated the total damage done during the disturbances so far 
as well over a crore of lupees and dwelt on certain special aspects of the distur- 
bances which he pointed out, were inconsistent with the theory that these 
disturbances were spontaneous outbursts aiising out of the arrests of Congress 
leaders. He enumerated points which, in his view, supplied evidence of previous 
organisation, having the most sinister possible motives. 

“To-day, although many teriible things have happened, control has been 
established almost everywhere and the country as a whole is quiet,” said the 

Home Member ; “and although this suicidal movement is not yet finally quelled 
we can feel some justifiable confidence in our power to deal with any situation 
that may yet arise.” 

“There aie some who charge the Government with over -hastiness in taking 
action when they did. The answer is that had the Government given opportunity 
for three or four weeks more of Congress propaganda of the kind that was then 
in piogresB, it is very doubtful if this rebellion could have been quelled without 
very much more destruction than has now taken place. What has happened is 
bad enough ; but delay might have have meant an appalling disaster for the 

whole jMople of this country. 

“There aie those, again, who say that repression is not the right remedy and 
that in order to restore peace, steps should be taken to release all those who 

have been endangering the country's defences and put them in a position to 
conduct the further war effort of India. That is, 1 think, the underlying signifi- 
cance of some of the amendments that have been tabled. Well, 8ir, the position 
of this Government has been made clear in the communique to which 1 have 
already referred (communique of August 8) and there is little that I can add 

to it. One thing quite plain is that with an enemy at our gates and another 
enemy within them the prime duty of this Government is to undo the harm that 
has been done as soon as possible and to put this country in a state of defence 
against both. 

“The picture which I have been compelled to place before the House is one 
that will give no satisfaction to thinking people or to those who are jealous of 
this country’s honour and repute. They will regret orgy of destruction, the 
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WMte of Indian lives and properfcy—things that can only bring loss and hard- 
ship to Indians themselves. They will regret that the forces that should have 
been facing the enemy at our gates should have been diverted to the task of 
quelling an attempted interna) revolution. They will regret that with Indian 
soldiers’ repute never standihg higher in the world, with victory drawing ever 
nearer and with it the promised fiilfilinent of India’s highest dreams, one 
political party, for its own ends, should have descended to acts of sabotage as a 
means of enforcing its demands, regardless of the help thereby given to the enemy. 

'T have before now given warning in this House of the danger of arousing 
the passions of the excitable masses tlirough irresponsible agitation. These 
events afford more than sufficient justification tor the preventive action taken 
by the Government in the past, for which we have often been attacked. They 
show how real is the peril in this country of unleashing the forces of disorder 
and how quickly, when that is done, the reign of hoo1iganisra--alwayB latent 
and waiting for its opportunity— tends— to establish itself, so that no man’s life 
or property is safe. Now that the danger has become apparent to all it is, 
I am sure this House will agree, not only for the Government but for all who 
wish to save the country from very terrible danger to dedicate themselves, at 
whatever personal sacrifice, to the task of mobilising the active help of the people 
themselves in preventing further acts of violence and disorder. It is not enough 
to condemn these things m the abstract, it is for every citizen to see that they 
do not happen.” 

Earlier in his speech the Home Member made the following points : — 

The Muslim community and scheduled castes have as a whole stood entirely 
aloof from the disturbances. 

One of the high-lights of the situation bad been the manner in which not 
only the police on whom the deadliest attacks usually fell, but all ranks of 
Government servants — even the humblest — bad in the country as a whole stood 
firm and done tlieir duty in the face of all attempts to subvert or terrorise them. 

shall not forget those who have given their lives in the execution of their 
duty”, said the Home Member. ‘‘We may well claim that the loyalty of all 
classes of Government servants has proved their faith in the administration 
that they have served so well” (Cheers). 

Another source of encouragement, observed Bir Reginald, had been the 
steadiueBs of the country as a whole notwithstanding the inconvenience and 
loss caused to the general population by these widespread disturbances. "What I 
would emphasise is that this movement cannot in any true sense be described 
as a people’s movement. The whole thing is engineered and not spontaneous. 
There are already encouraging signs of a revulsion of public opinion against 
the madness of the past weeks but until the malign infinences that have been 
at work have been fully counter-acted, the country cannot feel safe from further 
attempts to discuss the life of the people.” 

Giving figures,’ the Home Member said, that a very large number of 
policemen had been injured, while 31 were leported so far to have been killed. 
These included a number of biiiial murders, in some cases of unarmed policemen 

In addition to the police, there was a very wide use of troops, British and 
Indian in aid of the civil power, slated the Home Member. In no less than 
60 places, troops were called, while on a number of occasions, they stood 
by. "These forces have not been used to open fire on crowds engaged in peaceful 
or legitimate political demonstrations,” he added "Had that been the case, the 
word 'repression’ that we so often hear might have bad some application. 
But ill disorders of the kind that have occurred, the mobs or gangs of persons 
engaged in sabotage were in every case the aggressors. It has already been 
made clear in the Government communique of August 8 that the purpose of 
the Government is preventive rainer than punitive and this is the principle 
that has governed and will govern our action. Complaints of the use of excessive 
force have no real meaning in situations such as those with which the police 
have had to deal. It cannot be expected of a small band of police confronted 
by a threatening mob that they should make mathematical calculations of 
the precise amount of force necessary to disperse it. We have to think of 
men doing* their duty in the face of daily and even hourly danger to their 
lives, men charged with responsibility for the protection of vital communications. 
Hesitatioa at these moments would mean that they were overwhelmed or 
that the mob would attain its object. Their first concern is to take 
effective action and it is their duty to do so. 
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“Cases will, no doubt, be quoted in which it is alleged that force was umd 
with no such provocation* I would ask hon. members to be sure that the stories 
are well verified before they give currency to them* If, however, any such act 
has occurred anywhere, it is a breach of discipline with which the Provincial 
Governments and the officers in command of their forces are as much concerned 
as any member of the public. It would, therefore, deprecate any sweeping 
allegations as regards the conduct of the police at a time when the whole country 
owes so much to their courage and steadfastness. The proper course in such 
cases will be to bring the allegations, if they are well authenticated, to the notice 
of the authorities immediately responsible for the discipline of their forces, and it 
can be assumed that, if satisfied, they will do what is proper. But it is putting an 
entirely wrong perspective on this matter to lavish sympathy on those who have 
brought on themselves the consequences of their own aggression and to attempt 
to put the Police or other Government forces on their defence whenever they have 
found it necessary in the circumstances of the emergency to use force in the execu- 
tion of their duty.” 

Replying to the question, “Who is responsible for these disorders the Home 
Member said: “Attempts have bo n made and will no doubt continue to be made 
to exonerate the Congress leaders or to rer^resent that recent events are not the outcome 
of the mass movement sanctioned by the All-India Committee at Bombay. The 
terms of the resolution which they then passed are such that they can hardly 
disclaim responsihility for any events that followed it. But apart from that it is 
impossible to interpiet the utterances of the Congress leaders themselves except on 
the assumption that they knew and approved of what was likely to occur.” 

After referring to the communique of the Madras Government which 
published the instructions issued by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, 
the Home Member said: “It may be said that there is no proof that these bulletins 
carry the authority of the Congress or the Congress leaders, although they profess 
to do so. I have however elsewhere brought out the point that the acts of sabotage 
that have occurred could not have been planned in a moment and show clear 
evidence of previous organisation. Whatever part the Congress leaders may have 
taken in the actual work of the organisation, it is impossible to believe for a 
moment in the light of their own utterances that they were ignorant of its 
existence or that their plans did not contemplate that it would be brought into 
play when they launched their mass movement. 

T am not at present prepared to say whence this organisation drew its inspi- 
ration. It will be our business to find out more of what we do not yet know. 
But if any doubt remained as to the identity of the Congress with these disturb- 
ances it could easily be removed by quoting the very numerous instances in 
which known Congressmen particularly in Bihar have been observed openly inciting 
mobs to violence and sabotage ; while many others went underground immediately 
after the Bombay meeting and have remained there for reason best known to 
themselves. Go the basis of all the information at present available, therefore, 
we cannnot absolve the Congress from responsibility for these very grave events.” 

Alleged Insult to Giel Picketees 

The demonstrations outside the Assembly Chamber yesterday were referred to 
in an adjournment motion which was ruled out of order by the Chair. 

The motion which was in Sardar Sant Stnqh^s name sought to discuss “the 
insult offered to lady volunteers by the Delhi Police by dragging them after they 
had been put under arrest when they tried to picket the l^egislative Assembly 
Chamber.” Sardar Sant Singh in reply to the Chair’s questions pointed out that the 
law contemplated arrest and removal but did not permit the use of force* 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, objecting to the motion, said that 
picketing was a congnisable offence and in arresting picketers, whether male or 
female, the police were acting in exercise of their ordinary and lawful powers. The 
act of the arresting might involve physical restraint but it might be assumed 
that DO excessive force was used. If, however, the arrested persons had any 
grievances they had their remedy in the courts. 

Maulana Zafar Alu interjecting, pointed out that, if force had to be used it 
should be used by women police and not by men police. 

The President remarked that picketing of the Assembly in order to prevent 
members from attending the session, was an action which, Bardar Sant Singh as 
the member who specially asked for an early meeting of the House, should be the 
first to deprecate. The Chair thought that the volunteers were perfectly unjustified 
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in trying to prevent membera from getting into the Chamber. So far as he 
uoderatood, it was not alleged that excessive force had been used. If there was 
any case of excessive force, the volunteers had their remedy. 

Sant Singh complained that this morning he found the entrance to 
the Chamber barred by the police. Even in spite of picketing by the volunteers 
yesterday, no member remained absent, and, said the speaker, there was no 
necessity for the police to blockade the gate. “We know our business and our 
responsibility," declared Sardar 8ant Hingh. “To permit the police to bar the way 
was an insult and a slur on us." 

The President was heard to observe that the facts as far as had been ascer- 
tained were that 8aidar Sant Singh had protested — in no calm manner — against 
the barring of the entrance and thereafter the passage left for members was 
widened and members had no difficulty in entering. 

Debate on Political Situation (contd.) 

Following the Home Member’s statement while moving the 
official motion on the situation in the country, Mr. M, Kazmi 

(unattached) moved a substitute motion asking that, in 

view of the fact that the present state of affairs in India has resulted mostly from 
the activities of agencies who, with the object of, bringing the Indian National 
Congress into disrepute with the United Nations started ])ropaganda against it by 
ascribing to it a programme of sabotage and destruction of Government property 
and change of creed from non-violence to violence, immediate steps be taken— even 
if no compromise be considered possible — to ascertain the views of the Congress 
leaders and to give them an oppoitunity of contradicting this charge and clearing 
their position and change the violent activities into non-violent expression of their 
dissent and create an atmosphere of mutual trust and* confidence by taking liberal 
steps which may inspire confidence in the minds of the people regarding the 
intentions of the British Government towards India. 

Mr. N, M. Dumasia moved a substitute motion condemning the orgy of 
lawlessness and disorder, approving the action taken by the Government to 
suppress mob violence and “the civil disobedience" movement initiated by the 
Congress and to restore order in the country ; and recommending that there 
should be no relaxation of measures for the protection of lives and property until 
the movement was withdrawn and peace and quiet rostoied in India. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved his substitute motion recommending immediate 
declaration of the complete indei)endence of India from November 1.19^; 
immediate lifting of the ban on the ('Congress and allied institutions ; immediate 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen detained or sentenced for any 
offence after August 8 ; remission of all fines ; dissolution of Central and 
Provincial Legislatiiies ; and holding of new elections at the eailiest convenient 
date and invitation to the Congiess and the Muslim League to form a 
Provincial National Government at the Centre. In case these two bodies 
did not agree to form the Government, then the Congress alone should be invited 
to do BO and in case the Congress declined to accept the invitation, the League 
alone should be asked to do so till elections were held. 

Sir Henrij Richardson, Leader of the European Group, cLiiraed that every 
proposal should be judged with reference to its effect on India’s war effort. Judging 
oy this test he wholeheartedly and unieservedly condemned the Congress mass 
movement. For the same reason, he was opposed to the proposal for a National 
Government as he was convinced that any attempt to bring about an immediate 
transference of power during the war, in the absence of agreement between the 
major political parties, would lead to chaos and possibly to disaster. 

8ir Henry was totally against any enquiry into the action of Government 
servants in putting down lawlessness and said that it was of the utmost importance 
that officials should feel that they had behind them the solid backing of the House 
and of the responsible elements in the country. 

Referring to the constitutional future of India, Sir Henry said that freedom 
for this country was assured by His Majesty’s Government ; and “we as a 
community will continue to exert ourselves to the utmost to assist in every 
possible way in implementing those promises at the earliest possible moment.” 
Sir Henry Richardson defined a “National Government” as one which completely 
commanded the support of all parties and interests m the State and was able to 
set at rest political controversy for the time being and to ignore the demands of 
a purely party or sectional character* He said, *’Wheii you get down to the 

19 
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practical businesB of the compoBition and jurisdiction of that Government, you 
will find that you are doing exactly the same task that a Constituent ABsembly 
will have to peiform after the war. That task is by no means incapable of 
achievement, but it is a task which demands considerable time, protracted 
negotiations and much effort. There is, however, one way in which a National 
Government can be achieved, namely, to put aside political controversy for the 
period of the war and devote ourselves wholly to the successful prosecution of the 
war. A careful study of the statements made by the various Indian political 
leaders will show that stage has not yet been reached. 

Str Yamin Khan referred to Mr. Kazmi’s amendment and enquired who was 

behind the recent disturbances if it were not the Congress. 

Sir Yamin Khan severely criticised the Government and particularly its C. I. 
D. for its unpreparedness to meet the situation. He felt that the Government were 
entirely at fault, in selecting “third rate officials” and “mere no bodies” as 
Executive Councillois. The Government could have relied on the Muslim League, 
for instance, if the Congress had failed to be realistic. He concluded : “How can 
we entrust our life and property in the hands of people who had shown utter 
incapacity to maintain internal security ?'* 

Mr. N. M, Josht characterised t'le Home Member’s speech as the result of 
“colossal ignorance” of the conditions in the country. He traced the history of 

the Bombay A. I. C. C. resolution and said that none had sympathised with or 

was pro-Nazi or pro-.lapanese in this country, the Government, however, taking 
advantage of the communal divisions in the country, had created the present 
deadlock. It was only after Japan’s entry into the war that Bir Stafford Gripps 
was sent out to India with proposals. Mr. Joshi had not concluded when the 
Assembly rose for the day. 

Casualties by Police Firing 

16th. SEPTEMBER :~In reply to a question in the Assembly to-day, 8ir Reginald 
Maxwell^ Horae Member, stated that casualties caused by police firing in 
^he disturbances, according to most recent reports, were 340 killed and 850 
wounded. The figures were, however, incomplete especially as regards part of Bihar. 

Casualties caused by the Military, according to most recent reports, were 318 
killed and 153 wounded. 

The number of casualties suffered by the Government forces, or the Police 
were 31 killed and a very large number injured, although in some cases not 
seriously. Military casualties were 11 killed and 7 wounded. Civilian officials, 

excluding Posts and Telegraphs and Railway employees, were 7 killed and 
16 injured. 

Property burnt or damaged or otherwise sabotaged by rioters, in addition to 
properties of Railways and Posts and Telegraphs was as follows; About 70 police 
stations and posts weie attacked, out of which 45 were destroyed. Some 15 other 
buildings were attacked, of which a great majority were destroyed. This number 
included many buildings, such as courts and treasuries. There were considerable 
damage to municipal and private buildings, details of which are not yet available. 

Debate on Political Situation (contd.) 

Resuming his unfinished speech to-day Mr. Joshi felt that the Congress 

should have accepted the Cripps’ proposals, captured whatever power 
was offered to them and demanded more. But rejection of the Grippe’ 
proposals did not lie with Gongress alone. They were rejected by the 

Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and even by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Mr. Jayakar. The fact was that the British Government were not anxious 
for a settlement of the deadlock. ‘They gallantly talk of raising an army of one 
million men and speeding up of munitions production forgetting that a National 
Government would have raised an army of five millions and speeeded up munitions 
production ten-fold.” Mr. Joshi referred to the recent speech of the Commander-in- 
Ghief, in which His Excellency had stated that ultimately the armed forces 

would defend the country. Mr. Joshi wanted the Oommander-in -Chief to 
remember the lessons of Malaya, Burma and China. 

Mr, Joshi did not approve of the civil disobedience movement, but asserted 
that the Government had blundered also. The demand for National Government 

was not that of the Congress alone, it was the demand of the whole country. The 

Government by arresting the Congress leaders had fired the first shot and it was 
for them to retrace their steps by immediatly releasing the Gongress leaders. It 

was idle to expect Congressmen behind bars to call off the civil disobedience 
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movement. Mr, Joshi next referred to the Home Member’s remark that the 
Muslims and the Depressed Classes were not with the Congress and asked whether 
they were with the British Government. Proceeding, he said that if the proposal 
for a National Government was not acceptable to any party that proposal should 
be reserved to arbitration. “Did not the British arbitrate and give the Communal 
Award” he asked. “In the same way, they could give a political award, apportion- 
ing the share in power of each major community. In this connection, he appealed 
to the Congress to agree to the Muslim demand for self-determination. It was a 
reasonable demand, he declared. That way lay the solution of the present 
deadlock and of wresting power from the British. 

Mr. Dumasia said that Mr. Gandhi should have foreseen the consequences 
before launching his mass movement. He wanted the Government to place the 
full facts before the House to show who was responsible for the disturbances. 
The Cripps’ offer was still open to India and it was up to the Congress and the 
Muslim League to come together, accept the offer and work for the effective 
defence of the country. That way lay the safety of India, 

Maulana Zafar Ah claimed that by placating Indians, the Government would 
have created impregnable defences against the enemy. But instead of placating 
Indians they imprisoned the Congress leaders. The Congress and the League had 
not barred the door for negotiations, and if they had failed with the Congress, 
they would have accepted the hand of friendship of the Mussalmans. It was time 
to cry halt to the policy of repression and he warned the Government that although 
the League had not joined the movement but had condemned it, it would fight 
and fight hard for the rights of the Mussalmans. It was, however, a folly to ignore 
the Congress and statesmanship demanded opening of negotiations with those who 
were behind the prison bars. That would create the proper atmosphere for 
negotiations between the Congress and the League and bring about a settlement of 
the Indian deadlock. 

Sardar Sant Singh complained that the official spokesman, instead of offering 
some constructive suggestions, had given the House a narration of “incorrect facts.” 
He said that the Home Member had declared that the Government had to meet 
“the enemy from outside and the enemy from inside”. The path of wisdom lay 
in appeasing the enemy from inside, he declared. The Government and its allies, 
the British non-official Europeans, had offered India Independence after the war 
on conditions, which they would see, were not fulfilled. He asserted that the 
desire for freedom was universal in India and if the Government took a Gallup poll 
of its own employees it would find that 90 per cent were in favour of India’s freedom. 
He further claimed that the responsibility for the recent disturbances was entirely 
that of the Government. For, he said, the Government ought not to have expected 
that the arrrest of Mahatma Gandhi would have no repercussions in the country. 
Sardar Sant Singh said that the war was not won by mere propaganda. Sincere 
co-operation of the people of the country was also a major factor in winning the 
war. The Government should, therefore, take all possible steps to win that 
co-operation * of Indians. 

Mr. (7. P. Lawson mainly dealt with the demand for a National Government. 
He said: “I\'e are certain that Self-Government will come to this country as 
soon as the war is over if this country will take it and the community which I 
represent not only actively supports this policy but hopes to play its part in 
India’s future progress. We ask for no privileged position and we hope to carry 
equally with the citizens of the country the burden of the fnture.” 

Referring to the demand for a National Government, he said that when full 
sovereign power was to be transferred to this country, it must be carefully 
considered where those powers were to rest. If they were to rest with the Cabinet 
it must not be forgotten that no internal limitation remained upon their powers. 
They might be able to alter their own Cabinet constitution or the constitution of 
the country. They, therefore, should not condemn any community or political 
party which was reluctant to commit itself to a form of autonomous government 
which might prejudice its ability to press its claim for representation in or its right 
to fashion the legislature of the future. 

Mr. Anthony (Anglo Indian leader) said that he knew that the spirit of the 
people was not pro-Nazi but neither was it behind the Government’s war ‘effort. 
The figures of recruitment and munitions production might please the Government, 
but they did not show the real state of feeling in the country. Referring to recent 
statements by British Ministers, Mr. Anthony said that “India refused to tolerate 
patronising or rule by tin-gods”. The policy of negation had created a sense of 
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utter fruBtratiou ia the country. Froeeeding. the speeker Mid jbtt ladiaae ud 
the major political parties were not free from blame either. If tbe^ knew that 
the British policy was “divide and rule^ they should have created uaity amoagst 
themseJves to defeat the object of that policy. ''Let the major elements in the 
national life of the country come together and resolve the deadlock. Let the 
majority community meet the demands of the minorities instead of holding out 
threats to them”. 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta said that the causes of the present discontent in the 
country were deeply rooted in the history of ludo-British relations of the last 
two hundred years. From 1892 owards the British policy was directed to creating 
excuses, racial, communal and political against granting political power to Indians. 

He said that if the other parties had not yet joined the “Quit India” demand of 
the Congress, it was because the war was on. Ho severely criticised the Congress 
for presuming that it alone held the monopoly of patriotism in this country. He 
also condemned the demand for “Quit India”. “This demand is positively sinister 
and is an open invitation to Japan to invade India,” he declared. He said that 
the movement for “Quit India” was being carried on by students, girls and by 
Indian big business, who wished to replace British big business in this country. 

It was now the time to stand shoulder to shoulder with the British to fight the 
enemy. He was convinced that if we won, there would be a brotherhood of free 
nations. The liberty of the world was at stake and it was not the time for domestic 
quarrels. He criticised the Congress, th^ League and the Hindu Mahasabha for 
ignoring the workers and peasants and advised the Government that so long as 
workers and peasants were given shelter and bread they would remain with them. 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 


17th. SEPTEMBER : — Sir Abdul Halim Qhaznavt, speaking in the Assembly 
to-day, said that he was the first to condemn publicly the attitude of the Congress 
which drove it to declare lawlesssness in the country in the name of a freedom 
movement. At the same time he did not agree with Mr. Churchill that the Congress 
was a non-entity. He asserted that the Biitish Government was prone to make the 
same mistake as Mr. Oandhi and Mr. Jtnnah. Mr. Gandhi claimed that the Congress 
represented the whole of India and Mr. Jinnah claimed that the Muslim League 
represented Muslim India. “Both are egregiously wrong”, he declared, amid 
laughter. Mr. Churchill, he said, recognised the claims of Mr Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah 
whenever it suited him and discredited them whenever he deemed fit. ‘’This 
time he has conceded that the 90 millions of Muslims are behind the Muslim 
League and opposed to the Congress, forgetting the existence of very important 
parties with large followings among the Muslims of India, like the Jamiat-ul- 
ulema. the Momins, the Ahrars and the Azad Muslims who do not owe allegiance 
to the Muslim League (cries of dissent). But 1 must say that the largest parties 
are not the only parties that count. All parties must be considered. All parties 
want freedom. The difference among them lies only in the path each elects 
to follow for the attainment of that freedom. The demand for a National 
Government is a national demand. It is also in conformity with the ideals for 
which the United Nations stand and fight this war.” 

Proceeding, Sir Abdul Halim said that tliere was deplorable distrust of 
Biitain’s intentions, and to ensure the wholehearted co-operation of India’s 400 
millions, it was most essential that Britain should forthwith transfer real power 
into the hands of the Indian people and make this the people’s war. 

Sir Abdul Halim severely criticised the British Prime Minister for alleging 
that the Congress was sustained by certain manufacturing and financial interests. 
He said that both the Indian and the British commercial communities were 
co-operating fully with the war effort. But the Indian commercial and 
industrial interests did want political freedom because it was the pre-requisite 
to economic freedom. They wanted freedom also to enthuse the masses 
to work more and produce more towards the war effort. He appealed to 
Britain to show magnanimity to part with the control of administration gracefully 
to Indians. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai wanted to hear from Indian members of the 
Executive Council— some of whom bad stated that their suggestions were not 
being rejected by the Viceioy— what advice they were giving and what help they 
were giving to the parties in the country to come together and solve the situation. 
Be referred to certain instances of alleged repression in Sind and expressed 
dissatisfaction with .the enquiry already made by the Sind Government He 
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asked for a public, judicial enquiry. He also asked that the Viceroy shottld 
invite all parties in the country to come together and find a solution for the 
country’s troubles. 

Sir Cowafijt Jehangir admitted that the Congress was the most powerful, 
organised political party in the country, although it did not represent 
the whole of India. The Muslim League as a whole did represent Muslim 
opinion. The demands made by the Congress in their resolution on the 
Oripps’ proposals on April 9 did not have the complete and absolute 
support of the Muslim League. What, Sir Cowasjee asked, was it that the Congress 

desired to attain by the decisions it arrived at in Bombay on August 8 ? The 

Congress, for the first time, had called the Civil Disobedience Movement open 
rebellion. If the Congress by open lebellion succeeded in coercing the British to 
quit the country, did they believe that once they were in the saddle they 
would get the willing co-operation of other parties and the Muslim League ? 
If that was their belief, why did they not get that co-operation before 

they attempted open rebellion. 

Sardar Sant Singh : Because of the British. 

Sir Cowasjt Jehangtr.: Never have I known of two parties who could 

be parted if they were aware of the fact that a third party was out 

to part them. (Cheers). 

Sir Cowasji went on to refer to Sardar Vallabhbhai PateVs speech 

in Bombay, days before the Congress resolution of August 8, in which he 
spoke of the Congress programme as a hartal such as would make the 

Government sit up and think and yield to the wishes of the people. The Sardar 
had spoken of asking rail way men to stay away from their work and so on. 

Congressmen, to whom he gave credit for commonsense and ability, could not 

have believed that they could carry out this programme without violence. 
Referring to allegations of repression by the Government, Sir Cowasji asked what 
had not the Congress Governments done in their time to deal with violence 
and disorders and to control the press in Bombay and Madias ? 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths, Deputy Leader of the European Group, speaking with 
usual vigour, was thankful that for once at least the Government had acted 
strongly and did what was required to put down the disturbances. ’Ihe European 
Group stood behind the Government in the action taken. If he had any 
criticism to make, it was that in some respects the Government should have 

acted more promptly. He charged them with weakness in dealing with certain 
sections of the press and he believed that if the Government had shown more 
resolution in controlling the press for the first few days, much of what 
followed afterwards might have been avoided. 

Three main factors had been at work, said Mr. Griffiths. The first was a 

S Tofound and widespread distrust of British intentions, a suspicion that Britain 
id not intend to part with power. His community must accept some share of the 
responsibility for the prevalence of this mistrust but he wanted to make it perfectly 
clear that he regarded himself solemnly and completely bound by the promise of 
His Majesty’s Government that India was to have complete self-government at the 
earliest possible moment after the war. He did not mean by that ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years after the war but the time mechanically necessary for a Constituent 
Assembly to meet and complete its work. “The whole of the European community 
stands behind this promise” he declared. ‘To the best of our ability we will 
help in implementing it. If by any chance any Government goes back upon that 
promise I will be the first to lead a movement against that Government*’. (Cheers.) 
Could India have a more solemn promise than that given by three European 
members of the House, two of whom Sir Henry Richardson and Mr. C. P. 
Lawson were leading businessmen ? If even these assurances were not sufficient, 
it would be beyond the wit of man to dispel these lingering suspicions. It was said 
that Britain was unwilling to transfer power immediately. To whom, he asked, 
were they to transfer it ? (Voices : To whom will you transfer after the war ?) 
It was also stated that Britain did not keep her promises and the question was 
asked: What about the last war ? But, he asked in reply, what was the promise 
made after the last war ? The promise was increasing association of Indians in 
the task of Government. Had not that promise been implemented to the hilt in 
the number of Indians in the present Government ? (Laughter and cries of ^Oh 
Oh'). He wanted Indians to accept the assurance, genuine and sincere assuranoe 
given in the House on behalf of the European community. 

Passing on to the second factor in the present situation, Mr. Grlffitlia said 
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that it was the economic factor, the scarcity of foodstuffs, kerosene and other 
things, which had caused the widespread feeling in the country that the 
Government was not tackling this problem with sufficient earnestness. He thought 
that Governments were too much inclined to say that it was a difficult problem 
and ask what could they do ? It might be that there was a case for a separate 
Member of the Council to deal with this problem but in any case by one means 
or another, the Central Government and the Provincial Governments had to solve 
this problem. The third factor, Mr. Griffiths said, was the determination of the 
Congress Party to force its will on this country at all. costs. The Congress had done 
great work in the past but bad now fallen on bad leadership, tinged with 
totalitarian views, which had forced the emergence of the Pakistan idea. ''However 
much we are desirous and determined to help India’s independence”, he declared 
in conclusion, *'we will not stand for the tyranny which, under the cloak of 
non-violence, is used byuhe Congress as an instrument for enforcing their will on 
unwilling fellow subjects.’’ fCheers). i 

Mr. Nauman (Muslim League) unreservedly condemned lawlessness in his 
Province of Bihar and was surprised that the Congressmen did not own up to it. 

Pandit Maitra : But they (Congressmen) are in jail. 

Mr. Nauman : There are enough Congressmen outside the jails to own that 
the Congress was responsible for the lecent disturbances. 

He, however, paid a tribute to Congressmen and pointed out that in spite 
of the neutral attitude of the Mussalmans Congressmen did not molest or coerce 
them. He felt that the Police in India was not adequate and sufficiently armed 
to cope with eventualities and urged that at least ten policemen should be armed 
iu every police station. He also explained why the Mussalmans had remained 
neutral* They had refused to join the movement, because the Congress had not 
agreed to their demand for self-determination. The British Government had likewise 
not met their demand for a share in the power and authority of the administration. 

Mr. Kazmi ( unattached) claimed that it was wrong to condemn the Congress 
without giving any chance to its members to defend themselves. He said that 
the Government could be defended for maintaining law and order but not for 

any excessive use of power or force. He also explained the object of his 

amendment, which he said did not seek any privilege for the Congress but 
was designed to afford them an opportunity to defend themselves against the 
charges levelled against them inside and outside the House. 

Hir Ahmed Nawaz Khan (nominated) said that the real cause of the present 
trouble was the suspicion that the British Government did not intend to part with 
power. The British Government had made its position clear and it was up to the 
people of India to reach an agreement and wrest that power 

Mr. K, C. Neoqy (Nationalist) said that it was not possible to appreciate 
the present position without taking into account the fact that ‘‘two dominating 
factors contribute to the general political atmosphere in the country. The first 
is that”, he added, “there is installed to-day in the seat of power as 

British Prime Minister one who has been an inveterate enemy of India 
all his life. The other equally tragic factor is that, in India itself, authority is 
actually monopolised by a set of reactionary diehards. The Home Member 

confin^ himself to the incidents since the arrest of the Congress leaders and laid 
the whole blame on them. He ignored the widespread prevalence of 
anti-Government feeling in the country that had been steadily growing 
in volume and intensity long before the Congress Woiking Committee 
met at Allahabad.” As an instance, Mr. Neogy said that the general economic 
distress had been rapidly increasing of late. The people were now faced with a 
shortage of food due to various factors some of which were connected 
with the war. Medical help, inadequate in the best of times, was already 
beyond the means of the vast majority of the people. On top of this came the 
evacuation measures involving thousands of poor and ignorant people. After citing 
a number of incidents, Mr. Neogy assured the House that those instances were 
supported by documents, some of which he had brought to the notice of the 
authorities. Mr. Neogy went on ; “While popular feeling has thus been deeply embittered, 
the arrival of Indian evacuees from Burma, cany in g tales of heartless treatment 
and racial humiliation on an unprecedented scale, set the whole country ringing 
with denunciation of the present Government. It is against this back ground of 
mass discontent and disaffection that the decision taken by the Congress in sheer 
desperation and the untoward repercussions that followed the arrest of Congress 
leaders, should be examined.” 
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Referring to the Government action to meet the situation, Mr. Neogy said: 
“In the name of combating violence and sabotage, which no one in his senses 
can exonerate or fail to condemn, the Government resorted to methods reminiscent 
of some of the brutalities ascribed to the Axis Powers. Society at large 

had been penalised for the offences of the few. Collective or communal 
fines have been imposed. The Press has been gagged so successfully that 
nothing but officially approved news can be published either in India 
or abroad. The voluntary system of Press Advising has now been 

transformed to compulsory pre-censorship. Press comments from Britain, 
America and China of a pro-Indian character were either discouraged or 
sometimes even suppressed in India in the name of Military Censorship. 
Prominence was given to adverse comments only Certain foreign 
journalists had to fly to Chungking to outwit the Censor.” 

Rao Bahalur Sivaraj, Depressed Glasses Leader, declared that it was wrong 
to call the Congress movement a mass movement, particularly because neither 
the Mussulman nor the Scheduled Classes participated in it. The Government’s 
policy of surrender to the Congress was largely responsible for the present 

disturbances. By their past experience, Congressmen were confident that 
they could sufficiently coerce the Government to gain their objective. In 
fact, the attitude ’of Sir Stafford Cripps in New^ Delhi was nothing but 

another example of this desire to appease the Congress and the Muslim 
lieague and leave the rest to their fate. 

In this connection, Mr. Swaraj referred to Mr. P. G. Griffith's 
speech earlier in the day that Britain had always honoured its pledges 
to India. Mr. Sivaraj said that, after giving a solemn pledge in the 

August offer to the Depressed Classes, that their position would be 
adequately safeguarded, Ilis Majesty’s Government sent out Sir Stafibrd 
Cripps to India, who totally ignored the Depressed Classes. 

The speaker said that his community was totally opposed to the Constituent 
Assembly method and the whole question should be ref< rred to an 

international tribunal of the United Nations. “We are convinced that 
the British Government, placed as they are, are not likely to do 
justice to us. For this reason, we want reference to an international 

tribunal.” Referring to the war effort of his community. Mr. Sivaraj said 

that as they had kept aloof from the Congress movement they should 
be exempted from collective tines and should be compensated for any 

damage done to their houses and other property, 

18th. SEPTEMBER : — Speaking in the Assembly to-day, the last day of 
the debate on the present situation. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, 

declared: ‘T have never regretted the decision which I, along with all 

my colleagues, took on August 8, because, placed as we were, we had 
to choose between complete abdication of our responsibilities as a 
Government and surrender to the challenge thrown out to us And now, 
after all that has happened, we feel convinced that our decision was right, 
(cheers). We made it perfectly clear in the resolution that we issued immediately 
after, that we were aware of the preparations that were being made in the name 
or on behalf of the Congress, for the various act of sabotage, and if there was any 
doubt about the accuracy of the estimate that we made of the situation at that 
time, that doubt is completely dispelled by the events that have happened.” 

“It has been suggested,” Sir Sultan went on, “that we should have waited 
for the letter of Mahatma Gandhi to His Excellency the Viceroy. W’e however, 
knew of the repeated advice conveyed to Mahatma Gandhi from different quar- 
ters which had influence with him, of the unwisdom of coupling the demand for 
the independence of India forthwith, with the threat of launching Civil Disobedi- 
ence if it was not conceded. But Mahatma Gandhi was adamant ; he was out 
to force everybody’s hands. We knew he had over-ruled the wishes of some 
of the important members of the Working Committee, who wanted to take a 
more sober, moderate course. We knew mat his more militant associates had 
defined what this mass civil disobedience was to be. 

“We also had the advice of the Provincial Governors warning us of the 
grave dangers of any delay in taking action, and subsequent events have proved 
that they were right. Under these circumstances no Government, I submit to 
the House, with any sense of responsibility, could have possibly waited a minute 
longer after the ratification by the All-India Congress Committee of the resolution 
of we Working Committee. Could any Government agree to negotiate with a 
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party who came with certain demands in its right band and a pistol in the 
left ? It is too late in the day now for any one to make the impossible 
attempt to absolve the Congress from the fullest responsibility for all that has 
happened in this country” (loud cheers). 

“Before the ink was dry on the All India Congress Committee’s resolution, 
the whole of India was in flames, and acts of destruction followed with lightning 
rapidity and virulence, almost unparalleled in the history of India. It was most 
remarkable that the movement was most violent in provinces where the Congress 
Ministries had functioned before they went out of office (hear, hear).” 

Passing on to the complaint that the Government had not produced 
any constructive programme of reform to deal with the situation, Sir Sultan 
expressed surprise that such a demand was being made when the rebellion was 
still not completely quelled. Under the present conditions to expect the Government 
to sit down to consider and formulate constructive measures— whatever the 
meaning of the phrase might be - was to say the least of it exceedingly unreasonable. 

‘‘Apart from that ” he said, “the Cripps Proposals were, and to-day remained 
the constructive proposals put forward by His Majesty’s Government. These 
unfortunately have been spurned. Let me frankly tell the House that the accept- 
ance of those proposals, in my opinion, would have resulted in the Swaraj for 
which India has neen longing. But, they were rejected on the ostensible ground 
of the Viceroy’s veto and so on. Has it been realised that the convention which 
the Congress "demanded would have come in as a matter of course, once there 
was the sanction behind it of the representatives of the people ? Conventions 
would not be conventions if they were put on the statute.” 

“Then again”, he asked, “are constructive proposals only to be initiated by the 
Government and have the honourable members who have collected here no part 
or share in it ? May I appeal to them not to go back to their homes without 
making some tangible contribution to the constructive measures which will command 
a fair measure of agreement among the parties. Any proposal which has the 
unanimous support of the hon. members opposite cannot be lightly treated by 
any Government here or in England. But if the House wants the Government 
to impose upon the country a constitution irrespective of agreement of the 
parties during the extraordinarily critical period we are passing through, it will 
be neither fair to itself nor to the country. Is it realised that a National 
Government cannot be imposed, but it must be the creation of the fairly un- 
animous will of the peoples ?” 

Sir Sultan concluded with the declaration that a National Government had 
to satisfy one test which was crucial at the present time, and that was that its 
main purv>08e was to resist the Axis Powers to the last drop of its blood. 
“We, Indian members of the Executive Council, are as anxious as anyone in this 
House or outside, to have the freedom of the country as soon as possible, and 
we are here only to advance that interest. We are, however, clear in our own 
minds that freedom secured from the British without the agreement of 
major parties, even if it were possible, would lead us to anarchy and civil 
war and thus to abject slavery under the Japanese, and we sitting on these 
benches will sooner prefer annihilation to the position thus created. 

The Labour Member, Dr. B. if. Ambedkar, speaking after the Law Member 
dealt with the two aspects of the debate, namely, the action of the Government in 
arresting the Congress leaders and the demand for a National Government. The 
Labour Member said that it had been suggested that as the Congress was pledged to 
non-violence, the Congress leaders, if they had not been arrested, would have kept 
their followers non-violent. He asserted that there had been a virtual landslide 
in the Congress policy of non-violence, which had been deeply buried now. 
He referrea to the incomings and out-goings of Mr. Gandhi from the Congress 
leadership from 1939 onwards on the very issue of non-violence, and said 
that at the Wardha meeting of the A. I. C. C. in December 1941, Mr. Gandhi, 
who had been deposed from Congress leadership at Bardoli, bad refused to force 
the issue to a vote. Congressmen were saturated with violence under the very 
nose of Mr. Gandhi himself, and a great many of them had become indifferent 
to the creed of nou-violence. 

Dr. Ambedkar next referred to Mr. Jai Prakask Narain’s papers taken 
away by the police from the Deoli Detention Camp in December 1941. The 
scheme propounded by Mr. Jai Prakash Narain in those papers, inter-alia, claimed 
that Mr. Gandhi’s satyagraha had been a force and the Congress should think of 
achieving political instead of moral victories. The scheme also envisaged fusion 
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of various revolutionary parties to work underground and count among other 
things political dacoities to finance their object. From this, Dr. Ambedkar dwuc- 
ed, that the Congress should not be trusted in its lip service to non-violence. 

“This was one of the reasons for the Government to arrest the Congress leaders 

immediately the Congress resolution had been endorsed by the A. I. 0. 0.,” 
declared the Labour Member. 

Alluding to the demand for a National Government, Dr. Ambedkar had no 
hesitation in saying that the Central Executive as it was constituted to-day, 

provided a Government which excluded autocracy and imposed collective respon- 

sibility. Section 83 of the Government of India Act laid down that supervision, 
direction and control of the Government was vested in the Governor-General-in- 
Council. Every Member of the Council was a colleague of the Governor-General. 

Dr. Ambedkar went on, amid frequent interruptions, to deal with the question 
of veto. After pointing out that the Viceroy’s veto was confined to matters 
relating to the safety and tranquility of India he asked, what was the difference 
between Autocracy and Responsible Government, between the Government 
under Hitler and that in Great Britain. The difference was that in an autocratic 
Government there was no veto and in a Eesponsible Government there was a 
veto. The only quarrel arose on the question where the power of veto should 
repose. If we were not to have the veto of the Secretary of State, where we 
to have it ? If it was transferred from the Secretary of State, he said, the only 
place where it could be placed was in the legislature. The next question was, 
could it be transferred to the legislature as it existed to day ? It was quite 
true that, having regard to the efflux of time this House is in a diseased state. It had 
been sitting for nine years, and he did not know to what extent the present 
members of the House could be said to derive a mandate which could be 
regarded as direct and fresh (Cries of : “Why did you call this session ? All 
this has nothing to do with the motion). 

Dr. Ambedker invited the House to consider the question whether during 
the period of the war, it was possible to enter upon the task of fashioning a 
Legislative Assembly in a manner which would secure the support of all 
communities. His submission was that the demand for a National Government 
was not only a result of confused thinking, but of the desire of most of the 
people to avoid the most crucial question, namely, communal settlement. Until 
we got a communal settlement, it would be quite impossible to fashion this 
House into an instrument for receiving the veto (Cheers). 

Mr. N, M, Josht, on a point of order, asked if it was good Parliamentary 
practice for the Government side to make provocative speeches at the end of the 
debate instead of at the beginning, thereby preventing a reply from the Opposition. 

The chair held that it was not a point of order. 

Nawahzada Ltaquat Alt Khan, putting the Muslim League case, remarked 
that Dr. Ambedkar’s observation about this House were in bad taste. If there 
had been no elections during the past three years, the responsibility could not be 
thrust on the shoulders of the House. The responsibility was that of the 
Government, of which Dr. Ambedkar was a part. 

Dr. A mhedkar : What is the electorate ? 

The Nawahzada replied ? There is greater popular sanction behind the 
Legislature than behind the Government of which Dr. Ambedkar is a member. 
(Cheers and cries of “resign”) 

Referring to the appeal made to the Muslim League to come forward and 
find a solution of the deadlock, Nawahzada Liaquat AH said that the Congress 
Party had made an honest and sincere declaration that there was no room for 
negotiation unless the British withdrew. In view of that declaration, those who 
appealed to the Muslim League must first try to convert the Congress to the sen- 
sible point of view that a Hindu-Muslim settlement was necessary for achieving 
Indian independence. , , , 

The question had been asked by Mr. Griffiths : To whom are we to hand over 
power ? “Well”, said the Nawabzaaa, “Hand over Hindu India to the Hindus 
and Muslim India to the Mussalmans. What is the difficulty about it ?” 

Referring to the motion before the House, he explained the party’s ^sition 
and said: “We had no share, authority or voice in this Government. We are 
certainly not here to register their decrees and give our approval to their actions. 
The Muslim League party, therefore, has decided not to vote for the motion.” 

“As regards the amendments, our position is this. We are for the indepen- 
4enee of India, for the freedom of India, and are prepared to form a Provisional 
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Government in co-operatin with any party in this country for the purposes of prose- 
cuting the war successfully and defending our hearths and homes provided we 
are given a guarantee by every party and by the British Governmen that the 
hundred millions of Muslims will have, not the right of self-expression as Mr. 
Churchill said, but the right to determine their own destiny and establish a 
completely independent State in areas where they are a majority.” 

Appealing to the Hindus to consider the matter, the Nawabzada said : ”Cannot 
we, Hindus and Muslims in India, give to each other what is our due ? Is it 
better for us to live in a divided India ? I assure you, if we could agree 
to recognise the rights of each other, if we follow the spirit of give and take, no 
power can stop India from achieving independence. Take three-fourths of India 
and give us one-fourth of India and let us both join together and take the whole 
of India from the British Government”, (cheers) 

Dr. Banner jee, Leader of the Nationalist Party, while admitting that the 
Congress was partly responsible for the present situation, declared that Government 
were even more responsible and had made an even greater mistake. During the 
three weeks between the meeting of the Working Committee and the meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee, the Government could have called a conference 
of representatives. But the Government missed all that time, and the consequence 
was the growth of anti-British feeling. “The policy of repression,” declared Dr. 
Bannerjee, “must be replaced by a policy of conciliation. The administrator 
has played his part ; let him stand aside and make room for the statesman.” He 
urged the convening of a concerting of measures to transfer some measure of power 
to them. He went on to ask who spoke as the representative of the Government of 
India 7 Was it Sir Sultan Ahmed, who asked the House to prepare a scheme, or 
was it Dr. Ambedkar, who thought the House was diseased ? 

‘‘You can make the Government responsible to the present Legislature 
without much difficulty.” he went on. “Dr. Ambedkar poured contempt on this 
House. Do other members of Government share that view ? If so, why does not 
the Government order a general election ?” 

Mr. Hoosainhhai Laljt, Leader of the Independent Party, severely 
criticised the observations of Dr. Ambedkar on the “unrepresentative” 
character of the Assembly. He enquired whether the members of the 
Executive Council were more representative than the members of the 
Assembly. The members of the Executive Council were nominated by the 
Viceroy and remained in office during His Excellency’s pleasure. This 
factor could not endow them either with a representative character or 
with collective responsibility. As for the veto, it was in the hands of 
the Secretary of State, sitting 6,000 miles away from India. If the 

Assembly haa become so unrepresentative, the Government could have 

it dissolved and sought the verdict of the country. He bitterly complained 
against the treatment meted out to the Assembly on previous occasions. 
“When Sir Stafford Crtpps came out to India to negotiate and seek 
approval for his proposals, this House was left in the cold and never 
consulted. But when there were widespread disturbances in the country, 

the Government had come up before the House to obtain its verdict. 
This was very unfair,” he declared. 

With reference to the political deadlock in the country, Mr. 
Hoosainbhai said that there were parties who' were non -co-operating while 
there were others who offered their co-operation on certain terms, lliere 
was a large body of responsible persons who were not included in 
either of these categories and were anxious to do their best for winning 
the war. The Government, however, ignored them and made no use of 

their co-operation. He welcomed the offer of the Law Member that the 
House should produce a scheme for solving the deadlock and he hoped 
that they would take full advantage of it. 

Syed Ohulam Bhik Narang, Deputy Loader of the Muslim League 
Party, criticised the procedure adopted for the debate. The Government 
had placed no substantive proposal before them and it was difficult to table 
amendments or exercise their votes. 

Referring to the Home Member’s speech, Mr. Narang said that it 
was the first comprehensive statement on the recent disturbances. He 
agreed that the Government could not abdicate its functions and meet 
the disturbances by “non-violent non-co-operation.” The Government had 
their responsibilities and obligations to other parties besides the Congress, and they 
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could not agree to the Congress demand to quit India. Referring to 

the question of responsibility for the disturbances, the sx)eaker said that 

Mr. GandhVsi statement had always been ^f an inconsistent and contra- 
dictory nature. He, for instance, virtually hounded out Mr. Subhas Bose 

from the Congress and then sent a telegram of condolence to Mr. Subhas’ 
mother on Mr. Subhas’ reported death, describing him a national hero. 

Mr. Patel, who was Mr. Gandhi’s right hand man, had declared before 
the A. I. C. C. meeting that the Congress movement would last only a 
week. This could be interpreted that the Congress had planned the 

movement. It was however, still very difficult to sift evidence and appor- 
siou exact responsibility for the disturbances. Mr. Narang welcomed the Law 
Member’s suggestion that the House should produce a constructive scheme 
for solving the deadlock and hoped that they would be able to put 
their heads together and evolve a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. M, S, Aney, Leader of the House, winding up the debate on 

behalf of the Government (in the absence of the Home Member due to 
illness), said that two points had been stressed during the debate. Firstly, 

the advisability of the steps taken by the Government in arresting 

Congress members and Mahatma Gandhi and the manner in which 

Government’s policy had been carried out in dealing with the situation 

following the arrests: Secondly, the constitutional problem of India. 

Dealing first with the maimer in which the disturbances had been 
met, Mr. Aney pointed out that the authorities had to meet an 

uncommon situation. It was not easy to put down riotous and rebellious 

people. In meeting the situation, force had to be used and in the use 

of that force, a certain latitude had to bo given to the persons who 

were on the spot. If, however, there are excesses, it was in the interest 

of the Provincial Governments and the officers responsible for the 

discipline of the forces to take note of the facts and enquire into complaints. 
He believed that complaints would be considered and grievances put right. 

Mr. Neogy, Mr. Aney went on, had referred to the allegation that Sir 

Madhao Rao Deshpande of Nagpur had been forced to remove litter from ^e 
streets at the behest of some officer, Mr. Aney said he had met Sir Madhao Rao 
in Delhi recently ; Sir Madhao Rao as an old friend told him many things 
but never mentioned this. Sir Madhao Kao had left and since then Mr. Aney 
had been trying to get in telephonic touch with him but had failed. He was, 
however, in a position to make the statement that enquiries had been made 
by the Chief Secretary of the C. P. Government, who had found that 
the allegations made were entirely without foundation. Sir Madhao Rao 
himself, according to the Chief Secretary, denied them entirely. 

Mr. Neogy, on a point of explanation, said that he had heard the report from 
Dr. B. S. Moonjee, who gave him the facts and added that a complaint was 
made to the police and the police said that unfortunately they could not recognise 
Sir Madhao Rao. 

Mr. Aney said he was not questioning the bona fides of Mr. Neogy, but it 
was possible that Dr. Moonje was misinformed. 

Dr. Banner jee said he had also heard the report from Dr. Moonie. 

Referring to the allegations made about the evacuees in Chittagong, Mr. 
Aney explained that there were twenty or thirty thousand of them and that 
twelve officers working under the Collector were investigating and trying to fix 
allowances for them. He assured the House that the Government of India were 
not negligent of the interests of Indians who had come across from Burma. 
Complaints about the commandeering of boats were also being sympathetically 
considered. Three sepoys against whom complaints had been made were standing 
their trial before a Magistrate. 

Mr. Aney went on to deny that the Government of India treat the House 
with contempt. (A voice : Is that the collective opinion ?) The interpretation 
put upon certain observations made by Dr. Ambedkar was not correct. He had 
Dr. Ambedkar ’s authority to say that he did not mean disrespect or contempt for 
the members. The House, after all, knew that its members were on the Consulta- 
tive Committee before which matters of a confidential nature were brought about 
defence problems, and members had been taken round to see the defence prepara- 
tions. These things would not have been done if Government had no confioeuce 
in the members. One of the factors on which Government relied was the support 
of the House and Government made every possible effort to keep members 
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informed and get their support. The very fact that the House was meeting now 
and had been summoned much earlier than usual was proof of confidence. 

A voice : What about Ordinances ? 

Mr. Aney explained that emergencies arose from moment to moment and 
things had to be done through Ordinances when Government could not wait till 
the process of legislative procedure which took time was gone through. 

On the question of the advisability of the steps taken in arresting Congress 
members, he thought that it had been debated in the House in such a way that 
Government could afford to remain silent. Arguments on both sides 
had been elaborated with great ability and force. Giving his own 
personal reactions, he said that when he got information about 
the arrest—he was away from Delhi at that time— he first thought it was a mistake. 
But as he proceeded on his journey and saw the riotous mobs and the extent of 
damage done, he thought what a great mistake he would have committed if he had 
voted in the Executive Council against the decision, as he might have voted if 
he had not seen with his own eyes the nature and extent of the disturbances. By 
voting against the decision, be would have committed the greatest mistake of 
his life. He now knew that the collective wisdom of the Council was right. 

It has been stated, he went on, that a mistake was made in denying time to 
Mahatma Gandhi to meet the Viceroy. He could liave understood this demand, 
said Mr. Aney, if the resolution of the A. I. C. G. really left some scope for 
negotiation. As he read it, the resolution left no such scope. He did not see 
what the advantage would have been of an inteiview between Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Viceroy. If he might guess what would have taken place, Mahatma 
Gandhi would have told the Viceroy : “My friend, here is the resolution. What 
it demands is in the interest of England and the world. If you do not give that 
demand, God help you.*^ (Laughter). That, judging by whatever little knowledge 
he had of the workings of Mahatma Gandhi’s mind, was all that could have 
happened. 

Replying to Dr. Bannerjee’s question why Government did nothing for three 
weeks between the meetings of the Working Committee and the A. I. C. C., Mr. 
Aney said that the W^orking Committee’s resolution was only a kind of recommend- 
ation and it had no force as a resolution until it was ratified by the A I. C. C. As 
against Dr. Bannerjee’s question he would like to put the counter-question : What 
efforts were made by representative Indians to prevail upon the A. 1. C, C. to 
consider the dangers inherent in the resolution ? 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, intervening, said that such attempts were in fact made 
at the meeting of the A. I. C. C. and most serious warnings were uttered against 
precipitate action in passing the resolution. 

Mr. Aney said, he thought that Dr. Bannerjee meant more than that. Mr. 
Aney was afraid that if efforts were made by Indians themselves and proved futile, 
the Government of India were justified in believing that their efforts would not 
have met with bettter success (Cheers). 

In conclusion, Mr. Aney stated that the Government had given to the House 
an opportunity to express itself on the situation and to hear Government's expla- 
nation. According to approved parliamentary procedure, no vote of the House 
would be demanded and he suggested that the amendments might accordingly be 
withdrawn. 

The three amendments were withdrawn and the House adjourned till the 21st. 
Utilization of Mineral Resources. 

2l8t. SEPTEMBER The House transacted official business to-day. It agreed, 
after some discussion, to the election of three members from the House to the 
Advisory Committee connected with the work of the Utilization Branch of the 
Geological Survey of India. The original motion made on the opening day of the 
session by Dr. Amhedkar, Labour Member, was for the election of one member to 
the Committee. On this motion, Mr. K, C. Neogy criticised the policy followed in 
the development or India’s mineral resources. Replying to this criticism. Dr. 
Ambedkar to-day drew attention to the answer to a question which he bad given in 
the House since then. The Government, he said, had not neglected the development 
of India’s mineral resources. But the Geological Survey did not have as many 
technical officers as in England. As regards employment of British evacuee experts 
from Burma, he said there was no choice, because no other experts were available. 
He gave the assurance that under the proposed new arrangements, there would be 
better co-ordination between this body and the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
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Research. Pandit Maitra urged that three members of the Assembly should be 
elected to the Committee, and asked for an assurance that Indian Industries would 
not be made subordinate to European interests. Messrs. Hussainbhai Lalji, Eaaak 
Seth^ Nauman, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Jamnadas Mehta also spoke, and 
thereafter, the Labour Member accepted the proposal for the appointment of three 
members to the Committee. 

Official Bills 

Four official Bills were then passed, namely, the Bill to amend the Indian 
Companies Act, two Bills to amend the Civil Procedure Code and a Bill to amend 
or repeal certain enactments. 

During the discussion on the Bill to amend the Indian Companies Act, Mr. 
N. R, Barker, Commerce Member, pointed out that the interests representing email 
banks were consulted and were in favour of the Bill. 

The first Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure seeks to provide that in 
any suit or appeal in which it appears to the court that a substantial question 
of law as to the interpretation of the Constitution Act or an Order in Council 
made thereunder is involved, the court shall first give notice to the Advocate- 
General of India or of the Province as the case may require, and may, if satisfied 
that it is necessary or desirable for the satisfactory determination of the question, 
order that the Government concerned shall be added as a party. 

The second Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code seeks to fill in a lacuna 
in the present Act by enabling the Government to recover court fees awarded 
to it in pauper suits as if the amount of such awards were arrears of land revenue. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The House to-day passed the Commerce Member’s Bill 
temporarily to amend the Indian Rubber Control Act and referred to a Select 
Committee Sir Edward BenthalVs Bill further to amend the Indian Railways 
Act so as to render railways liable to pay compensation in all train accidents 
whether due to negligence or not, but to limit the liability in all such cases to 
a fixed sum of Rs. 7,000 in the case of any individual passenger. 

Treatmen'^ of Indians in Dominions 

Passing on to non -official business, the Assembly agreed to Mr. Govind 
Deshmukh's motion to refer his Reciprocity Bill to a Select Committee after 
rejecting an amendment moved by Mr. Aney, Leader of the House, suirgesting 
adjournment of the debate till the next session of the Assembly. Mr. Aney, in 
commending his amendment, urged that at a time like the present when the need 
was a united stand against the common enemy, it was most inopportune to 
discuss proposals for retaliation against parts of the Commonwealth where Indians 
had grievances, however just those grievances might be. It was particularly 
inopportune now when most of the Dominions and Colonies themselves had 
undertaken to postpone all discriminatory legislation. 

Opposing Mr. Aney’s amendment, Sir Raza Ali explained that the Bill was 
not provocative in any sense, and that even if the Bill was passed, it was left to 
the Governor-General to fix the date of its enforcement and to set up machinery 
to carry out its provisions. In Sir Raja Aii's view, the time had come when the 
House should get ready to face any eventualities that might occur after the war. 
He also reminded the House that the motion was only for reference of the Bill 
to a Select Committee and that the Select Committee might meet next 
session if that was considered necessary. He contended that further postponement 
of the Bill — it had been postponed from the last session in deference to the wishes 
of the Leader of the House-' would have piejudicial and damaging repercussion 
outside India. The House, as already stated, rejected Mr. Aney’s amendment and 
agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

M. L. A.’s AND Attendance in Courts 

A number of other private Bills were either introduced or motions made for 
their circulation. Among private Bills introduced was one by Mr. 
Hussainbhoy Laljee seeking to provide that no member of the Central 
Legislature shall during the continuance of its session or sitting or 
during 14 days before or after such session or sitting, be compelled to 
attend a court under processes, civil and criminal. This privilege, says the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons, is necessary, for the efficient discharge of 
their duties , particularly in these days of party politics, when it is possible not 
only for elements given to the tactics of abstention from Legislature but others, 
who are anti-war for their own reasons, to manoeuvre things so as to make 
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it difficult for those who wish to attend to their legislative and war duties 
by dragging them to the courts situated far away from the seats of the Legisla- 
tures. The Bill, it is also pointed out, merely extends the principle recognised 
in the Act of 1925 under which members of legislative bodies were exempted 
from liability to serve as jurors and assessors and from arrest and detention by 
civil process at the time of the meetings of these bodies. 

Ban on Khaksars 

Sir Bajsa Alt next moved the Muslim League Party’s reeolution recommending 
that the ban on the Khaksar movement be lifted and Allama Mashriqui and all 
other interned Khaksars be released immediately. Sir Raza, in bis speech, wanted 
authoritative statements from the Government spokesman on three points, (1) 
whether it was correct that no action had been taken by the Government of 
India against the Khaksars under Regulation 8 of 1818, (2) that no Khaksars 
were under detention under the Defence of India Rules and (3) that Allama 
Mashriqui had been released sometime in January last from Vellore and was at 
liberty to go anywhere in Madras Presidency. Sir Raza Ali went on to deal 
with the Allama and the Khaksar Movement, in which, he said^ anybody could 
join, be he Christian, Jew or Hindu. After referring to the disturbances in which 
Khaksars were involved in the Punjab and U. P.. Sir Raza Ali said all that was 
2J years ago. Things were very different now. The Khaksars had come to their 
senses since then and no attempt had been made by them to cause trouble to the 
Government. Sir Raza had not concluded hie speech commending the resolution 
when the House adjourned till 3-30, to discuss Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s adjournment 
motion. 

Finance Member’s Mission to Engiand 

Mr. Jamnadas Jdehta, moving his adjournment motion on the Finance 
Member’s mission to England, declared that what the House wanted was that it 
should be taken into confidence at a provisional state of negotiations between His 
Majesty's Government and the Government of India on the questions which the 
Finance Member had discussed during his recent mission to England. The House 
did not want to wait till the Government of India had made up their minds and 
come to a settlement and published the terms of the settlement in their Budget 
Statement. Under the existing settlement, Mr. Mehta went on, India’s basic 
defence expenditure was some Rs. 38 crores. But actually in 1940-41 India paid 
Rs. 53 crores in addition to it, while the budget estimate for 1942-43 was Rs. 80 
crores above the basic figure. The present information was that India was 
spending Rs. 20 crores a month as her war expenditure or Rs. 240 crores a year, 
which might grow every week ; and, if the war continued for two or three years 
longer, India’s war expenditure might go up to the staggering figure of a thousand 
crores. After the last war, India made a gift to His Majesty’s Government of 
£120 million. There was a loophole in the existing finacial settlement, he said. 
It was the provision that India was to bear the cost of such war measures as 
could be regarded as purely Indian liabilities by reason of their having been 
undertaken in India’s own interests. It had been said that Aden, Egypt, Burma 
and Malaya were the external defences of India and therefore, Indian liabilities 
cover expenditure on these defences. Nor was it certain what were India’s own 
interests and who was to decide these interests. He wanted the Finance Member 
to take the House into his confidence and allay these apprehensions. 

Mr. Mehta made a passing reference to Dr. Amhedkar's description of the 
House as diseased. *'We may be diseased”, he said, “but we can still kick”. The 
Treasury Benches, however, he added, were a “museum of India’s disunity and the 
museum is complete with the recent expansion.” (Loud laughter). 

Bir Cowasji Jehangir, supporting the motion, said not only this House, but the 
very large public outside interested in India’s finances had a right to know what 
was the nature of the discussions going on between the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s Government. The very fact that the Finance Member had to fiy to 
England to discuss them showed that they were matters of importance. Even at 
this stage, if they could pt a definite assurance that there would be no radical 
changes in the terms of the agreement announced by the Finance Member at the 
last Budget Session, it would allay apprehension. It was important, he said, that 
Indian public opinion should know whether the discussion in England had 
something to do with the terms of settlement quoted by Mr. Mehta. Sir Oowasji 
wanted to know, in short, how much the Finance Member could tell the House. 

Pandit Maitra asked if it was the intention to^ present the House with a fait 
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accompli* He referred to tbe acute economic distress in the country and uttered 
a warning that, if the people were confronted with a colosaal expenditure of Rs. 700 

or 800 crores, it would be the breaking point. He wanted to know what was the 

bill that India would have to foot for the war. Mr. Maitra asserted that the 
object of .calling such a brief session of the Assembly as the present was not to 
give an opportunity to discuss the political situation, but to deprive the House of 
its legitimate full session. 

Sir Jeremy Batsman, replying to the debate, thought that the House was 
really doing less than justice to what must be regarded as the rights of any 
Government. After all, it was not very long since his return. The Government 
had been preoccupied with matters of great urgency duiing the period since his 
return and practically the whole of last week, all members of Government were 
busily engaged in attending to the business of the House. The Government 
required some time to consider the subject for itself, and it was somewhat 
surprising to him that the House should, in effect, have taken the attitude that 
its curiosity must be satisfied at the earliest possible stage, whether or not tbe 

Government had time to consider these matters. (Cries of “I^o, no. That is not 

what we say.”) 

Developments of the war situation since the last Budget was presented, Sir 
Jeremy went on, had resulted in a great intensification of the measuics taken for 
the defence of India. To take a most obvious example,, an enormous increase in 
the stiength of the Air forces stationed in this country had taken place. The anti- 
aircraft had been greatly strengthened, and it was clear that even under the terms 
of the existing financial settlement, certain questions might arise regarding the 
share which might be allocated to India of the cost of the measures which related 
to India and which at the same time covered a wider objective. Problems of 
this nature had aiisen under the settlement from an early stage and had been 
dealt with in accordance with well-defined principles. What he had constantly 
'referred to as measures of local defence was clearly understood, an ! when the 
mover talked as though further liabilities might be imported into this category, he 
was erring. Giving an instance, the Finance Member said that the cost of the 
G. H. Q. might be regaided as a measure of ’.local defence of India but since its 
organisation, the G. H. Q. had to deal with matters beyond the geographical 
frontiers of India and it had been agreed that His Majesty’s Government should 
pay on a 50-50 basis. The Finance Member said that it was hardly possible to 
indicate expenditure of this and similar kinds except in relation to the total picture. 
It was not the intention of the Government to present a supplementary budget and, 
therefore, the occasion for a review of the extent of expenditure would not arise 
until the next budget. But a different type of question might arise whether any 
liability should be accepted which went beyond the principles of the existing 
settlement. If the Government were contemplating acceptance of a liability of this 
nature, the House would be entitled to an opportunity to consider it. Discussion 
of such a matter of principle might well take place apart from the actual budget 
debate. The point at issue. Sir Jeremy proceeded to say, would depend on the 
nature of the decisions which the Government took. If the Government were to 
take decisions which did not involve a departure of principle, then the position 
would be entirely different from the situation if the Government were contem- 
plating the acceptance of a new type of liability or a liability which went beyond 
the principles of the existing settlement. He concluded with the assurance that 
the Government had full regard to the rights of the House in matters of this kind. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta expressed dissatisfaction with the Finance Member’s 
reply. He said that he did not demand any premature disclosure of any 
information nor of any information which might be of use to the enemy. “We 
are in no hurry and can wait for, say, two months. What we do demand is that 
we must be taken into confidence before a final decision is reached. A four days’ 
special session could be sufficient to discuss the question. Referring to the existing 
financial arrangement, Mr. Mehta reiterated that Clause III of that agreement 
was vague unless the terms “India”, and “war measures” were clearly defined. He 
said : “Our fear is that even if the Government kept within the letter and spirit 
of the terms and interpretation of the existing agreement, the expenditure under it 
might rise to such an extent that it might become beyond the capacity of India 
to pay* What we therefore demand is that the defence expenditure should be 
placed in conformity with India’s capacity to pay.” 

The House rejected Mr. Mehta’s motion by 41 votes to 9 and adloumed. 
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Adjoubnmbnt Motions Ruled Out 

23rd. SEPTEMBER : — The President took up an adjournment motion tabled by 
Mr, Oovind Deshmukh to discuss *‘the move of the Durban City Council to 
expropriate Indian-owned lands in Durban to be allocated to European or coloured 
housing schemes to be sanctioned by the Union Government”. Mr. Deshmukh said 
he did not wish to move it but asked the Member in charge of Indians Overseas 
to bear in mind the apprehensions of Indians in Durban in this matter and take 
steps to prevent expropriation of their lands. 

Two adjournment motions in the name of Mr. M. A, Kazmi to discuss the 
treatment of Mr. Mandi, Dr. Katju and others in detention under orders of the 
United Provinces Government, particularly denial of facilities for correspondence, 
were ruled out by the Chair on the ground that the matter was the concern of the 
Provincial Government. 

Release Of Kbaksab Leaders 

The Assembly next devoted the whole of the day’s sitting to a further debate on 
the Muslim League resolution on Khaksars moved by Sir Raza Alt and finally 
passed it without any division in the following form : 

’’This Assembly recommends to the Govern or- General in Council that the 
ban on the Khaksar Movement be lifted, the restrictions placed on the liberty of 
Allama Mashriqi be immediately withdrawn, and that all other Khaksars interned 
under Regulation 3 of 1818, or the rules made under the Defence of India Act be 
immediately released.” Government Benches remained neutral. 

Explaining Government’s standpoint, Sir Richard Tottenham, Home Secretary, 
declared in the Assembly that Government had not proceeded in this unreasonably 
or arbitralily but had good reason for every step they had taken to deal with the 
organisation. Sir Richard proceeded to emphasise that, in the first place, the Government 
regarded the whole of this matter as essentially a law and order problem and they 
must act in the closest consultation and co-operation with Provincial Governments, 
for. Provincial Governments were directly responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order. 'J’his was not a matter on which for political or sentimental reasons, 
the Government of India could afford to persuade Provincial Governments against 
their will. Reference had been made to the charge that the Khaksars were or 
might be ‘fifth columnists’ in touch with the enemy. “The Government of India”, 
he declared “have never made this charge against the Khaksars, nor do they make it 
now.” Secondly Sir Richard said it was difficult to withdraw the ban on the Khak- 
sars in certain parts of India and not in others. The Khaksars were an all-India 
organisation and it would be akward if they were dealt with differently in 
different parts of the country. Thirdly, he referred to the offer of help in the war 
made by the organisation. 

It sounded as an offer which it would be wrong to reject, but, as he under- 
stood it, what the offer meant was that the Khaksars wished to be allowed to 
contribute a contingent to the army but to retain its own identity and possibly 
serve under its own officers. That, he said, could hardly be accepted. After all, 
be went on, there were ample opportunities for those who wished to join the army 
or the police force as individuals ; and an offer of the kind made by the Khaksars 
was not necessary. Sir Richard proceeded to observe that the result of Government's 
dealings with the Allama had not been such as to inspire a great deal of confidence. 
He reiterated that Government regarded this primarily a law and order matter and 
they found it impossible to accept the resolution without further consultation 
with Provincial Governments. Government did wish to keep an open mind in 
the matter as far as possible and they were fully prepaped to take into considera- 
tion the views expressed in the House and reconsider the whole matter in the 
light of those views and in consultation with Provincial Governments. Government 
would proceed with the consultations as quickly as possible, but he suggested that 
if the mover withdrew his resolution, that would be the best conclusion to the 
debate. If he wished to press the resolution. Government would remain neutral. 
The House at this stage adjourned. 

Police Excesses in August Disturbance 

24th. SEPTEMBER The debate on Mr. K, C, Neoqy^s resolution urging the 
appointment of a Committee to enquire into the excesses of the police and military 
in the action taken to quell the recent disturbances resolved itself, in the main, into 
allegations and counter-allegations. Mr. Neogy and later Mr. N. M. Joshi gave 
numerous instances of such excesses in several parts of India, notably Bmar, 
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U. P., 0. P, and Bombay. Sir Sultan Ahmad Law Member, gave from the 
Government's side equally lurid accounts of methods employed by the mobs, mainly 
from his own Province of Bihar. Mr. Neogy then moved his resolution, which read 
as follows:— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General-in-Council that a 
committee composed of nine members of this House with a majority of non-officials 
selected in consultation with leaders of the parties, be set up immediately to 
enquire into the nature of organisation leading to dislocation oi communication, 
murder, loot and forcible extortion of money under the threat of murder, the 
allegation that some factory-owners helped hooligans by deliberately turning out 
their labourers after paying their full wages and the allegations of excesses 
committed by the military and the police in dealing with the recent disturbances in 
the country in a manner that may not benefit the enemies and to report thereon to 
the Governor-General-in-Council.” 

Addition of the words relating to dislocation of communications, etc., and the 
action of factory-owners was proposed by an amendment moved by Sir Ziauddin, 

Mr. Neogy said he did not want to contest the right of the Executive 
Government to use force to repel force and to uphold law and order. He pointed 
out that although the entire country had been convulsed by acts of unheard of 
sabotage and violence, martial law had not been proclaimed and civil authorities, at 
least in theory, were functioning in the affected areas, although the spirit of martial 
law determined their line of action. He divided ‘‘excesses” into a number of 
categories, such as cases of shooting at random, damage to property and excessive 
force in dispersing non-violent crowds and other kinds of assault. 

Mr. Neogy mentioned the case of a zamindar of U. P. who had “a long 
pedigree of loyalty to Government” but who had now served Government witii a 
notice under the Civil Procedure Code claiming damage to property committed by 
the police on August 26. Referring to other types of “excesses”, Mr. Neogy said 
that some 34 Commercial Associations in Bombay passed resolutioiis condemning 
repressive measures, particularly the compelling of householders, merchants and 
passers-by to clear the streets. A senior member of the Bar in Patna, who was out 
on his morning walk, was caught hold of and ordered to clean the road. Mr. Neogy 
referred to the refusal to hold enquiries in C. P. and U. P. and said that the only 
conclusion to be drawn from such refusal was that the acts of the police and 
military had been done with the full knowledge and concurrence of the Provincial 
Governments. Such refusal was a direct encouragement to the police. Mr. Neogy made 
it clear in conclusion that he did not want anything done to weaken the hands of 
the Government in meeting the situation but Government had already allowed the 
situation to get out of their hands and it was high time that they sought to control 
the forces of law and order. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi said that Mr. Neogy had rendered a distinct service to the 
country by bringing the present motion before the House. A large number of members 
of the House held the opinion that the alleged excesses of the police and the military 
required to be enquired into by the House. The policy ot the Government in 
arresting the Congress leaders, said Mr. Joshi, was a great disaster. He had no 
doubt in his mind that the large bulk of protests against the Government's action 
in arresting Congress leaders spontaneously broke out into acts of violence, in 
respect of which both the mobs and the police and military were equally guilty. 
Mr. Joshi speaking from personal knowledge gave several instances of “excesses”, 
By giving freedom to Provincial Governments in the matter, the Government of 
India were guilty of direct encouragement to the police and the military. 

Sir Frederick James said that the classes of excesses to which the mover had 
referred applied to those who had begun the movement and upon whom the sole 
responsibility for the disturbances rested. Sir Frederick suggested that there were 
reasons to infer that the movement started under the auspices of the Congress Party 
had indirectly the sanction of the leader of the Congress Party, who was the idol of 
every Hindu in the land. (Babu Baijnath Bajoria and Mr. Jamnadae Mehta, “No, 
no, not every Hindu”). Sir Frederick said that in most Hindu homes, the portrait 
of the Mahatma was on the wall, and was garlanded. (Cries of “No, no, how 
many houses have you seen?”). Sir Frederick said that many friends of his who were 
not friends of the Congress had the Mahatma's portraits. He suggested the only 
l^ing that to-day stood in the way of utter chaos, civil warfare and continuous 
bloodshed were the forces of the police in the various Provinces behind whom were 
the military prepared to intervene when needed. It would be the duty of this 
Gpvernment, as of any Government, Hindu, Muslim or composite, to strengthen and 
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not weaken the forces which stood against the doods of revolution. An enquiry 
such as the resolution demanded was not the way in which those wio were 
defending authority should be supported. 

Sir Frederick asked the House to remember the responsibility which was upon 
the shoulders of every citizen to do what he could to strengthen the hands of 
authority at this time and responsibility of Provincial Governments to see that so 
far as lay in their power the weapons which they had to use in dealing with this 
attempted revolution were used only as much as was necessary. 

“From the reports which have been received the Government are fully satisfied 
that the troops and the police have done their duty remarkably well under that 
trying and perilous conditions^’, demanded Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, 
intervening at this stage. “Government”, he went on, ‘ do not suggest that, 
in a serious disturbance such as this, there may not have been some cases 
in which excessive force has been used or in which innocent persons 
have suffered. If there have been such cases which are authenticated, 
the attention of the Army Department and the Provincial Governments 
will be drawn to them so that they may try to see that those 
who have been guilty of such excesses do not escape punishment. The military 
authorities are exceedingly jealous of their reputation and the reputation of their 
soldiers, and I have no doubt that, once a case of unjustifiable shooting 
is brought to their notice, they are sure to take action themselves. As regards 
the police, there may be a question whether the Governor-General-in -Council 
would have any power to appoint a committee of members of the Central Legisla- 
ture to enquire into the operation of police .forces, an entirely Provincial subject. 
Here again, we feel sure that gross and callous cases of police excesses, if any, 
will most certainly be examined by the Provincial Governors. 

“The main objection to the proposal as I have submitted before is the disastrous 
effect it would have on the morale of the services concerned if an enquiry such 
as has been suggested was ordered. The Sind Government agreed to hold an 
official enquiry into certain allegations against the police in Karachi which 
incidentally turned out to be completely unfounded and it had immediately 
an adverse effect on the morale of the police forces in that area. The cases that 
have been mentioned in this House will no doubt be noted, and the attention of 
the proper authorities drawn to them, but I submit that simply because some 
people come and start stories before some of us it does not necessarily follow 
that they are true. Most of them turn out to be without foundation and may be 
on a par with the Sir Madhavarao Deshpande story. Lots of stories had been 
brought to me from Patna which on enquiry from persons concerned have been 
found to be absolutely untrue. One of these concerned an hon. Member of this 
House. Any attempt to bring discredit on the forces who have so courageously 
and loyally performed their onerous duties in the face of tremendous odds, would 
be most unfortunate. 

“We are in the midst of a life and death struggle ; the enemy is knocking 
at our doors and surely on such an occasion it is better to look forward rather 
than to look backward and to see whether the orgy of destruction cannot be put 
behind us and all endeavours concentrated to bring peace and tranquility in the 
country, and defeat our external enemies. May I, in conclusion, respectfully 
suggest that this chapter should now be closed, and we must now go ahead ? 
Enough damage has been done by this senseless anarchy. Let us not let down 
those who have stood by us and who deserve our gratitude, because if we do, that 
will not only be the end of all discipline, but we must also be prepared for 
disasters of the worst kind in the country.” 

Mr, Azar Alt warned the Government that conditions in the country were very 
serious ; they were serious not only to the people but to the Government and to 
the United Nations. He gave an instance of high-handedness of the police against 
certain Zamindars in his constituency and observed : 'Ever since the Viceroy’s 
Council was expanded, hooliganism has started and spread.” (Laughter). 

Further debate was adjourned to the next session and the House adjourned 
sine die. 



Laws passed in 1941 — 42 


Government o! Bengal I 

The Eastern Frontier Rtfles (Bengal 
Battalion Amendment) Act, 1941 (Bengal 
Act VII of 1941). (i To amend 

the Eastern Frontier Bifles (Bengal 
BattaUon) Act, 1920, m order to increase 
the period of enlistment of new entrants 
to the battalion from three to seven 
years. 

The St. Thomas^ School (Amendment) 
Act, 1941 (Bengal Act VIII of 1941). 
(/7-P-4i):— To amend the fet. Thomas’ 
{School Act, 1923, to provide for two 
additional co-opted Governors of 
Thomas’ School from the teaching staff 
of that School. 

The Bengal Court of Wards (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1941 (Bengal Act IX of 1941). 
(S9-9-41):— To amend the Court of Wards 
Act, 1879, so as to provide that the 
expiession “Civil Court” used in the said 
Act includes the High Court in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation 
(Amendment) Act, 1941 (Bengal Act X 
of 1941). (15-10-41)'.— To amend the 
Bengal Fatni Taluks Regulation, 1819, 
for the purpose of remedying certain 
defects in section GB of the Regulation 
as inserted by the Amending Act of 1940 
in respect of "division of a patni taluk. 

The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Act, 
1941 (Bengal Act KI of 1941), (l4-ll^4l)'.~ 
To provide for the levy of a tax on raw 
jute purchased by the occupiers of jute 
mills and by shippers of jute to carry 
out measures for the stabilisation of 
jute prices and to further the interests 
of the glowers of jute in the Province 
and of the jute industry generally. 

The Bengal Public Demands Recovery 
(Amendment) Act 1942 (Bengal Act lot 
1942). (26-3-42): — To amend the Bengal 
Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913, for 
the purpose of protecting honest debtois 
from detention in civil prison and to 
confine such detention to debtors proved 
to be recalcitrant or fiaudulent and 
dishonest and for providing certain other 
reliefs. 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Amendment) Act, 1942 (Bengal Act II 
of 1942), (7-5-42):— To amend the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935, for the 
purpose of providing machinery for the 
restoration of debtors to possession of 
their immovable properties sold in 
execution of decrees during passage of 
the said Act through the legislature. 

The Bengal Non- Agricultural Tenancy 


(Temporary Provisions) Extending Act 
1942 (Bengal Act III of 1942) (15-5-42):— ‘ 
To extend the operation of the Bengal 
Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary 
Provisions) Act, 1940, which was due to 
expire on May *29, 1942, for one year 
more pending the introduction of per- 
manent and more comprehensive legis- 
lation on the subject. 

The Bengal Criminal Law (Industrial 
Areas) Amendment Act of 1942 
(Bengal Act IV oj 1942). (1-6-42):— 

To prevent theft of unidentifiable 
articles in industrial areas. 

The Bengal Touts Act, 1942 (Bengal 
Act V of 1942). (31-5-42):— To make better 
provision for regulating the employment 
of clerks of legal practitioners and for the 
suppression of touts in Courts and certain 
Otiices in Bengal. 

The Bengal Agricultural Income-tax 
Bill, 1941. (Introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly) To secure an addition to 
the revenues of Bengal, and for that 
purpose to impose a tax on agricultural 
income derivea from laud and buildings 
situated in Bengal. 

The Bengal Finance {Amendment) 
Bill, 1941. (Introduced in the Assembly ): — 
To amend the Bengal Fin ..nee Act, 1939, 
for the purpose of realising the tax from 
an assessee who loaves Bengal for other 
parts of British India without paying 
his tax and without leaving any property 
behind and also tor the realisation of 
tax from the estate of a deceased assessee 
and pioviding means by which the heir 
of a deceased assessee can claim a refund 
due to such assessee. 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 
1942, (Introduced in the Assembly) :— 
To provide for the regulation, control 
and development of secondary education. 

7 he Calcutta and Suburban Police 
(Amendment) Bill 1041. (Introduced tn 
the Council) I’o amend the Calcutta 
PoBce Act, 1866, and the Calcutta 
Suburban Police Act, 1866, for the 
purpose of ensuring proper control of 
seamen's lodging houses and thereby to 
piotect the seamen who take shelter 
therein. 

The Bengal State Aid to Industries 
(Amendment) Bill, 1941. (Introduced in 
the Council):— To amend the Bengal State 
Aid to Industries Act, 1931, for the 
purpose of affording financial assistance 
to cottage industries and to industries 
on a small scale in the shape of loans, 
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cash credits, etc., on a scale ^ider and 
more generous than that provided for in 
the parent Act and for the purpose of 
remedying certain other minor defects 
in the Act. 

The Bengal Maternity Benefit {Tea 
Estates) Bill^ 1941, {Introduced in the 
Council) To regulate the employment 
of women in tea factories and plantations 
for certain periods before and after 
child-birth and to provide for the 
payment of maternity beneht to them. 

The Workmen's Compensation (Ben- 
gal Amendment) Bill, 1941, Introduced 
in the Council), To amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1923, in its 
application to Bengal to provide for the 
appointment of official medical referees 
to whom any medical questions in 
dispute between employers and workmen 
may be referred by the Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation for a 
report and whose report shall be binding 
on both parties. 

The Government of Bihar 

The Bihar Agricultural Income-Tax 
(Amendment) Act, 1942, (10-1-42), To 
clarify the validity of expression (agri- 
cultural income) in the Bihar Agricultural 
Income Tax Act, 1938, and to amend 
the said Act. 

The Bihar Excise (Supplementary) 
Act, 1941 (11-1-42) : — ^I’o extend the 
application of the provisions of the 
Bihar Excise Act, 1940, to every 
intoxication drug. 

The Bihar Local Self-Government 
and Cess (Amendment) Act 1942, 
(25-2-42) To amend the Bihar and 
Orissa Local Self-Government Act of 
1885 and the Cess Act, 1880, in connec- 
tion with Government relation with the 
District Board in some respects. 

The Bihar Alluvion and Dtluvion 
(Amendment) Act, 1942, (23-2-42) :--To 
entitle the estates to resume immediate 
possession of the lands, which have 
reappeared and reformed after once being 
lost and washed away. 

The Bihar Power Alcohol Act, J942, 
(14-7-42) : — To provide for the fostering 
development, and regulation of the 
industry of power alcohol. 

The Bihar Hindu Women's Rights 
to Property (Extension to Agricultural 
Land) Act, 1942, (15-7-42) : — To extend 
the operation of the Hindu Women’s 
Eights to Property (Amendment) Act, 
1938, to agricultural land (the term 
property in the Act 1938 including 
agricultural land’) and to give better 
rights to women in respect of property 
in general. 

Tha Bihar Co-operative Societies 


(Amendment) Act, 1942, (7-7-42) To 
authorise the Registrar to revise or to 
replace the compromise between a 
registered society and its creditors for 
their interest. 

The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) 
Act, 1942, (7- 9-42) To extend the period 
of limitation for filing suits for the 
recovery of bhaoli rents. 

Government of Orissa 

Orissa Act VI of 1941 ( Orissa Ten- 
ancy Second Amendment Act, 1941), 
(28-10-41): — To extend the time for pay- 
ment of fees for transfer of occupancy 
holding before the commencement of 
Orissa Act VHI of 1938. 

Oi'tssa Act I of 1942 (The Madras 
Estates Land Orissa Amendment Act, 
1942):— To extend the provision contained 
in section 127 of Madras Act VIII of 
1934 which prohibits eviction of tenants 
in whole in am villages which are not 
estates. 

Orissa Act II of 1942 [ The B, and 
0. Co operative Societies (Orissa Audi- 
ting and Validating) Act, 1942 .']: — 'ro 
validate the appointment of agents and 
sub-agents by the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies to manage the affairs 
of Central Banks. 

Orissa Weights and Measures Bill, 
1942):— IlO standardize the weights and 
measures which are now in vogue in the 
Province. 

The Bihar and Orissa State Aid to 
Industries (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 
1942 : — 3’o ensuie quick disposal of appli- 
cations for small loans by the Diiector 
of Develoj^ment without reference to the 
Board of Industries 

The Orissa Forest Bill, 1942 To 
verity the provision of the Madras 
Forests Act, 1882, and the Indian Forest 
Act 1927 which are in force in the South 
and North Orissa respectively. 

Government of N. W. F. Province 

The Punjab District Board (N,-W, 
F. P, Amendment) Act, 1941, (Governor's 
Act I of 1941s, (81-8-41):— To provide 
for the realisation of all rates and taxes 
imposed under the Punjab District Board 
Act, 1883, as arrears of land revenue. 

The Forth-West Frontier Province 
Sales of Motor Spirit (Amendment) Act, 
1941, (Governor's Act II of 1941), 
(16-6-41): — I'o authorise the Provincial 
Government to exempt any person or 
class of persons from the provisions of 
the N. W. F. P. Sales of Motor Spirit 
Act. 1939. 

The Indian Penal Code (North-West 
Frontier Province Amendment) AcU 1941, 
Governor's Act III of 1941), (22-11-41):— 
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To amend aections 363, 364. 365 and 369 
of the Indian Penal Code in its appli- 
cation to the North-West Frontier 
Province* The punishment in these 
sections was raised to 14 years. 

The Frontier Crimes Regulation 
{North-West Frontier Province (Amend- 
ment) Act^ 1941 » (OovernoFs Act IV 
of 1941), (22-11-41 ) To amend section 
37 of the Frontier Cri^^es Pegnlation. 
It provides for the enhancement of 
sentences provided in the section. 

The North-West Frontier Province 
Midwives ( Amendment ) Act, 1942, 
(Governors Act I of 1942), (2-3-42 )'. — 'lo 
provide for the registration of midwives 
in the N.-W. F. P. 

The Punjab Municipal (N.-W, F, 
Province Amendment) Act, 1942. 
(Governor's Act II of 1942), (27-3-42), 
The term of office of the President of a 
Municipal Committee was extended from 
one year to three years. 

The Punjab District Boards (N,-W, 
F, P, Amendment) Act, 1942, (Governor's 
Act III of 1942). (S7-5 4;^):— The term 

of office of the Chairman of a District 
Board was extended from one year to 
three years. 

The N,-W, F. P. Courts Regulation 
(Amendment) Act, 1942. {Governor's Act 
IV of 1942), (1-7-42 ):— Ilo remove an 
ambiguity for the filing of apv)eal from a 
Subordinate Judge to the District Judge. 

The Punjab Municipal (N.-W.F.P, 
2nd Amendment) Act, 1942. (Governor's 
Act V of 1942). (24-8-42):— CertHin pro- 
visions of the Punjab Municipal Act, l911, 
as extended to the N.-W.F.P., were 
made more stringent for checking cor- 
ruption and irregularities. 

The N.- W.F.P. Hindu Women's 
Rights to Property (Eortension to Agri- 
cultural Land) Act, 1942, (Governor's 
Act VI of 1942), (28-9-42) : — The opera- 
tion of the Hindu Women’s Rights to 
Property Act, 1937, amended by the 
Hindu Women’s Rights to Property 
(Amendment) Act, 1938, was extended to 
agricultural land with retrospective effect. 

The N,-W,F,P, (Upper Tanawal 
Excluded Area) Post Office Regulation, 
1942, (No, 1 of 1942). (13-3-42):— 

Indian Post Office Act, 1898, was applied 
to Upper Tanawal, an Excluded Area in 
the North-West Frontier Province. 

Government of the Pnnjab 

The Colonization oj Government 
Lands (Punjab Amendment) Act, 
(10-12-41):— If 0 include predeceased son’s 
widow and predeceased grandson^s widow 
in the list of persons enumerated in 
Section 20 (d) of the Colonization of 
Government Lands (Punjab) Act, 1912. 


The Punjab Electricity (Emergency 
Powers) Act, (30-4-42):— To enable the 
Government to assume control of a 
licensed electric supply undertaking in 
cases of emergency and to provide for 
the continuance of public street lighting 
service for six months at a time upto a 
maximum of two years. 

Tho Court Fees (Punjab Amendment) 
Act, (24-2-42) : — To enable the former 
practice of the arbitrators and liquidators 
and of co operative societies issuing 
processes without payment of fees to be 
continued. 

The Punjab Village and Small 
Towns Petrol (Amendment) Act, 
(24-2-42) To amend the Punjab Village 
and Small Towns Patrol Act, 1918, so 
as to include small towns committees 
and notified area committees within the 
definition of “Village Punchayat.” 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(Allowance?^ of Members) Act. (10-3-42) : — 
To substitute a system of fixed annual 
remuneration to the members of the 
Assembly, for the residence and con- 
veyance allowance for each day of 
residence under Act IX of 1937. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax 
(Amendment) Act. (3-3-42) To amend 
the Punjab General Sales Tax Act, 1941, 
so as to raise the exemption limit from 
Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 and to enable 
Government to levy the tax to any 
desired stage. 

The Music In Muslim Shrines Act, 
(25-4-42) : — To prohibit the singing of 
girls and women in the shrines of 
recognised Muslim Saints. 

The Badshahi Mosque Fund Cess 
Act. (28-3-42) To levy for one year a 
cess at the rate of one pice per rupee of 
the annual value, on the land owned by 
Muslims, in order to meet the cost of 
repair and maintenance of the Badshahi 
Mosque, Lahore. 

The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
(Amendment) Act. (16-4-42) : — ^To set at 
rest certain doubts arising in consequence 
of certain judgments and to remove 
certain defects in the Punjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act, 1934. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly { War 
Service) Amendment Act, (4-11-42) : — 
To amend the Punjab Legislative Assem- 
bly (War Service) Act. 1940, so as to 
enable the members to be engaged in 
employments connected with the prose- 
cution of War, without losing their seats 
in the Assembly. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
{Allowances of Members) Amendment Act^ 
(8-11-42) To amend the Punjab Legisla- 
tive Assembly (Allowances of MeinbeKs) 
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Act, 1942, 80 OB to enable memberB fc 

drav tbeir allovanceB from month U 

month subject to certain conditioDB. 

The Punjab Motor Spirit Taxation 
of Sales (Amendment) Act. (9-1U42) : — To 
raise the rate of tax on retail sales of 
motor spirit from five pice to six pice 
per gallon. 

The Punjab Land Preservation (Chos) 
(Amendment) Act, (lG^ll-42) : — To extend 
the Punjab Land Preservation (Ghos) 
Act, 1900, BO as to bring the whole of 
the Kangra District within the scope of 
its application. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax Act 
(Second Amendment) Act. (17-11-42) : — To 
amend the Punjab General Bales Tax 
Act, 1941, so that the tax shall become 
payable by the dealer in the year imme- 
diately following the year for which the 
tax has been charged. 

The Suits Valuation (Punjab Amend- 
ment)iBill, (27-10-42) To rectify certain 
defects of a purely verbal nature which 
resulted from the form in which the Punjab 
Act 1 of 1938 was drafted and to make the 
determination of value for purposes of 
jurisdiction by the trial court, in a suit 
for Accounts final. 

The Press and Registration of Books 
(Punjab Amendment) Bill : — To remove 
doubts arising out of the absence of time 
limit for the validity of declarations 
under the Press and Kegistration of 
Books Act, 1867, and making the filing 
of a fresh declaration obligatory, if a 
Press is restarted after having ceased to 
function. 

The Sugarcane (Punjab Amendment) 
Bill : — To amend the Indian Bugarcane 
Act, 1934, in its apphcation to the 
Punjab, with a view to protecting the 
rowers of sugarcane to provide for the 
etter organisation of cane supplies to 
sugar factories and to prevent unhealthy 
competition between them. 

The Punjab District Board Bill : — To 
repeal the District Board Act, 1885. The 
proposed Bill gives full liberty to the 
Boards to elect non-ofiBcial chairmen and 
extends their life to five years. A 
provision has also been made for prompt 
discharge of executive duties by the 
executive authority. 

The Transjer of Common Land (Inter- 
pretation of Contracts) Bill :-~To ensure 
that so long as Shamilat is not specifi- 
cally alienated, it will be presumed not 
to have passed to the transferee of any 
Khewat area. 

The Punjab Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill To provide for 
the licensing of ginning and pressing I 
factories in order to eradicate the mal- 
practices of mixing, watering, adultertion { 


with seed, etc., prevailing among cotton 
/ producers. 

/ The Punjab Electricity Duty Bill 
' To levy a duty oa electrical energy 
conBumed for lights and fane and other 
appliances. 

Government of Assam 

The Assam Embankment and 
Drainage Act of 1941, (Act VII of 1941), 
3-5-41): — To make provision for the 
construction, maintenance, management, 
removal and control of embankments 
and for the better drainage and 
improvement of lands in Assam. 

The Assam Legislative Chamber 
(Members* Emoluments) (Amendment) 
Act, 1941 (Act VIII of 1941), (3-5-41):^ 
To amend the Assam Legislative chamber 
(Members* Emoluments) Act, 1938, to 
give the Provincial Government power 
to make certain rules under the Act. 

The Assam Finance Act, 1941, (Act 
IX of 1941), (7-6f-4j):— To fix the rates 
at which agricultural income shall be 
taxed under the Assam Agricultural 
Income-Tax Act, 1939. 

The Assam Legislative Chambers* 
Officers' Salaries Act, 1987, and 1941, and 
Members* Emoluments Act, 1988 (Tempo- 
rary repeal) Act, 1942, (Act I of 1942), 
26-1-42): — A proclamation having been 
issued under section 93 of the Government 
of India Act on December 25, 1941, this 
Act was enacted to repeal the operation 
of the Emoluments and Salaries Acts of 
Assam Legislature. 

The Assam Local Board Elections 
(Emergency Provisions) Act, 1942, (Act 
II of 1942), (22-2-42):— To legislate for 
further postponement of the Local Board 
Elections in Assam. 

The Ass xm Temporarily settled 
districts Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1942 
(Act III of 1942). (25-8-42):— To amend 
the Assam (Tern poi aril y settled districts) 
Tenancy Act, 1935, in ceitain aspects. 

The Assam Finance Act, 1942, (Act 
IV of 1942), ( 21-3-42): — To impose for 
the year 1942-48 rates of taxation under 
sections 3 and 6 of the Assam Agricul- 
tural Income Tax Act. 1939. 

The Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Act, 1942, (Act V of 1942) 
(29-4-42) : — To do away with the necessity 
of issuing both token and licence in 
acknowledgment of the payment of 
taxes. 

Government of Sind 

Act IX of 1941, (21-6-41):— To mak® 
provision for the setting up of Deb^ 
Conciliation Boards to relieve agricultu- 
rists from indebtedness. 

Act XIV of 1941 (21-7-41) To 
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validate the elections for the purpose 
of filling the places of members of certain 
District Local Boards in the Province 
of Sind, whose terms of office expired 
on March :n, 1941. 

Act I of im. (S'4-1942):—To provide 
for suppressing^ criminal activities ot 
persons commonly known as Hurs or 
Lurs in the Province of Sind 

A Bill to extend provisions of the 
Hindu Women's Rights to Property Act 
193lt to agricultural lands, in its appli- 
cation to the Province of Sind. Bill No 
VI of 1942) :-~lt extends the provisions 
of the Act, in its application to Bind, 
to agricultural lands. 

A Bill to make provision for the 
promotion of peaceful and amicable 
settlement of industrial disputes and 
conciliation and arbitration and for 
cerfam other purposes. (Bill No. VII of 
1942): — To make strikes and lock-outs 
in industrial undertakings illegal until the 
whole machinery, provided under the 
Bill, for discussion and negotiation has 
been made use of. 

Government ot Bombay 

Bombay Industrial Disputes (Amend- 
ment) Act 1941. (Bombay Act X of 1941\ 
(27-5-41) ro einpoxver Government to 
refer any industrial dispute to aibitration 
of Industrial Court in certain circums- 
tances and to make a strike or lock-out 
illegal before the completion ot such 
arbitiation proceedings or the coming 
into operation of the award, whichever is 
later. 

Bombaij ( Emergency Powers) Whip- 
ping Actl 1941. (Bombay Act XI of 
1941). (27-5-41) To provide the punish- 
ment of whipping for the commission 
or abetment of any offence under sections 
147, 148, 324, 325, 320, 435 or 436 of the 
Indian Penal Code, in addition to the 
punishment provided for such offence 
under the said Code. It also repeals 
Bombay Act l^o. X of 1933. 

Bombay District Police and City of 
Bombay Police (Amendment) Act, 19 il. 
(Bombay Act XIII of 1941). (5-S-41) : — 
To give power to the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, and the District Magis- 
trates to authorise the Police to erect 
road barriers for stopping vehicles tem- 
porarily to satisfy themselves that the 
provisions of any law have not been 
contravened in respect of such vehicle 
or by the driver or person in charge 
of it. 

Bombay Agricultural Pests and 
Diseases Act, 1941, {Bombay Act XIV 
of 1941), (3-9-41) To prevent the intro- 
duction, spread or reappearance of insect 
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pests, plant diseases and noxious weeds 
injurious to crops, plants or trees. 

Bombay Abkari (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1941 (Bombay Act XV of 1941), 
(9-10-41) To preserve the arrangements 
of Government control in excise ad- 
ministration both in prohibition and 
non -prohibition areas, which were im- 
imgned by the High Court in what is 
known as the Todiwulla Case. 

Bombay Industrial Disputes (Second 
Amendment) Act, 194 J. (Bombay Act 
XVI of 1941), (3-11-11) : — ^'Fo make it 
unnecessary on the part of employers to 
give notice of any change in the terms of 
employment, when the effecting of such 
change has become lawful by reasons of 
a notification issued under Section 8 of 
the Factoiies Act. 1934. 

f'tty of Bombay Municipal (Amend- 
ment) Act, 194:. (Bombay Act I of 1942) 
(27-1-42). To guard Government’s 
interest in promises held on lease or 
other tenures immediately from the 
Crown. If the arrears of property taxes 
due to the Municipal Corporation are 
not discharged by any lessee, the Cor- 
poration can sell only the interest of the 
lessee in the land but not the reversion- 
ary interest of Government also therein. 

Local Authorities Loans (Bombay 
Amendment) Act. 1942. (Bombay Act 
If of 1942). (10-2-42) :-To enable 
Government to pay the L^*al Boards by 
way of loans the amount of the local 
fund cess that would have been ordinarily 
due for collection but is iincollected or 
suspended and to recoup it, when it is 
collected in subsequent years. 

City of Bombay Police (Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Bombay Act III of 1942). 
(2-3-42) : — To remove a looyffiole in the 
Act of 1902. The High Court had held 
that a small knife carried by a person 
could not be regarded as an offensive 
weapon within the me.aning of Bection 
23 (2) (a). As it is essential to have 
effective means to prevent the carrying 
of knives in times of disturbances, sec- 
tion 23 (2) (a) and section 113 have been 
amended suitably. 

Bombay Town Planning (Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Bombay Act TV of 1942), 
(27-7-42) 3’o empower the Administra- 

tor of superseded municipality to carry 
out Town Planning Schemes during the 
period of supersession or dissolution of a 
Municipality. 

Bombay Small Holders Relief (Am- 
endment) Act, 194z. (Bombay Act V of 
1942). (26-3-42) To extend the life of 
the Act of 1938 by one more year. 

Bombay Finance (Amendment) Act, 
1942, (Bombay Act VI of 1942), (26-8-42):-- 
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To extend the life of the Act of 1932 
by one more year subject te certain 
further ameiidmentB. The first amend- 
ment effected is intended to enable the 
block Exchange to recover stamp duty 
on the transactions entered into by a 
member who is declared a defaulter. 
The second amendment is intended to 
reduce the rate of Urban Immovable Pro- 
perty tax from 8 to 7*2/1 per cent and 
from 4 per cent to 3*5/6 per cent. The 
last amendment provides for exemption 
from the tax in the case of open lands 
within the limits of the Bombay Subur- 
ban and Thana Districts. 

Bombay Rent Restriction (Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Bombay Act VII of 1942), 
{25 3'42) : — To extend the life of the Act 
of 1939 by one more year. 

Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942. (Bombay Act IX of 
1942). (2-4-42) To amend section 14 of 
the Act of 1935 so as to make it lawful 
to levy tolls on bridges reconstructed 
after the commencement of the Act. 
Section 14 provided for the levy of tolls 
on bridges constructed after the com- 
mencement of the Act and it was 
considered doubtful whether the tolls 
could be levied on any bridge recons- 
tructed after commencement of the Act. 

Bombay Civil Courts (Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Bombay Act XI of 1942), 
(29-4-42) : — To enable the District Judge 
of a neighbouring District who will be 
appointed Joint Judge in the absence of 
the District Judge during the vacation, 
to dispose of civil work in either 
District. 

Bombay Primary Education (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942. (Bombay Act XII of 
1942). (4-5-42) To enable Government 
to make nominations on the school 
board where such nominations are abso- 
lutely necessary. Under the existing 
provision the main difficulty was that a 
new school board could not begin to 
function until all its members were 
elected. To meet this lacuna Govern- 
ment can now make nominations. The 
Act also provides that the municipal 
representatives under the proviso to 
section 3 (2) need not necessarily be 
members of such municipalities. 

City of Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion (Extension of term) (Amendment) 
Act. 1942. (Bombay Act XIII of 1942), 
(28-5-42) :-~To extend the terms of office 
of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay 
for a further period of one year, that is 
till march 31. 1944. t 

Criminal Tribes (Bombay Amendment) 
Act, 1942, (Bombay Act XIV of 1942), 
(81-7-42) To modify the provision of 


section 23 of the Act of 1924 00 as to 
delete the provision regarding minimum 
penalties. The Criminal Tribes Act 
Enquiry Committee observes in its 
report that the section was most obno- 
xious and that the sentences inflicted 
under the section were brutal. The Act 
is intended to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 

City of Bombay Municipal (Third 
Amendment) Act, 1942. Bombay Act, 
XV of 1942), (25-8-42) : — To meet the 
situation which arose in the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation by which 
meetings of the Corporation and of 
certain Committees could not be con- 
vened. The Act empowers the Municipal 
Commissioner to convene such meetings, 
reduces the quorum and increases the 
number of Councillors required for 
passing adjournment motion. The Act 
is a temporary measure up to the 1st 
day of April, 1944. 

Bombay Hindu Women^s Rights to 
Property (Extension to Agricultural 
land) Act, 1942, (Bombay Act XVII 
of 1942). (8-10-42) :—To extend the 

operation of the Hindu Women’s Rights 
to Property Act, 1937, and the Amending 
Act of 1938 to agiicultural land in the 
Province with retros])ective effect. 

Bombay Molasses Act, 1942 (XVIII 
of 1942) (8-10-42) i—To enact a separate 

law to prevent the sale of molasses and 
its passing into the hands of the illicit 
distiller. It penalises the possession of 
molasses except under a licence. 

Indian Post Oificr (Bombay) Amend- 
ment) Regulation, 1942. (Regulation No. 
1 of 1942) (4-6-42) To make the rates 
chargeable for the time being in the rest 
of British India for inland postage to 
be chargeable also in the partially 
excluded Areas in this Province. 

Government of Madras 

The Madras Elementary Education 
(Amendment) Act, 1941, (Madras Act 

XV of 1941). (27-6-41) To remove the 
statutory limit ])la(*ed on the rate of 
the elementary education tax and to free 
the Government from the obligation to 
increase their contribution in respect of 
any increase in taxation made after the 
commencement of the Act. 

The Madras Nurses and Midwives 
(Amendment) Act, 1941 (Madras Act 

XVI of 1941\ (22 8-41) 3’o appoint the 

Matron Superintendents of the General 
Hospital and of the Government Hos- 
pital for Women and Children as ex- 
officio members of the Madras Nurses 
and Midwives Council. 

The Madras City Municipal ^ Dis- 
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Met Mumcipalities and Local Boards 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1941. (Madras 
Act XVII of 1941). {l7-9-‘41) To 
extend up to 1-4-42 the terms of office 
of aldermen and councillors of the Cor- 
poration of Madras whose term would 
have expired on 1-11-41 and of the 
members of all other local bodies who 
would have vacated their offices during 
1941. 

The Madras Proprietary Estates^ 
Village^servtce and Hereditary Village- 
offices {Amendment) Act, 1941. 
{Madras Act XV III of 1941). {28-9-41) 

To make insolvency a bar to appointment 
as village-headman or karnam or to 
continuance in either of those offices ; 
to clarify the power of the Revenue 
Divisional Officer to disapprove of an 
appointment made by a proprietor ; and 
to allow a second appeal to the Board 
of Revenue against orders of removal 
or dismissal passed by a District Collector 
on appeal. 

The Madras Public Health (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1941, (Madrass Act XIX of 
J941). (2S-9-41) : — To remove certain 

difficulties which have been experienced 
in giving effect to the provisions of the 
Madras Public Health Act, 1939, since 
it came into force in March 19.19. 

The Canals and Public Ferries 
(Amendment^ Act, 1941. (Madras Act 

XX of 1941). (8-10-41) To declare 
that any private ferry shall be subject 
to any rules which the Government may 
make to ensure the safety of the 
passengers. 

The Madras Medical Registration 
(Amendment) Act, 1941. (Madras Act 

XXI of 1941). (6-11-41) :~To limit the 
validity of the registration of a person 
who lacks the specified qualifications 
but who is employed in a medical 
institution managed by a mission, to the 
time duiing which he continues to be 
employed in such an institution. 

The Madras City Police (Second 
Amendment) Act. 1941. (Madras Act 

XXII of 1941). (7-11-41) To control 
bucket shops more effectively. 

The Madras City Police and Towns 
Nuisances (Amendment) Act: 1941. 
(Madras Act XXIII of 1941). (26-11- 
41) : — To authorise the Commissioner of 
Police to order certain persons whose 
acts are likely to result in danger or 
harm to person or property, to leave 
the City of Madras and to prevent the 
annoyance caused to .neighbouring resi- 
dents by the indiscriminate use of loud- 
apeaknrs in public places. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
(Ajfiendment) Act, 1942. (Madras Act I 
of 1942). (7-2-42) To empower the 
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Government to direct the exoutive 
authority of a municipal council to apply 
to the District Judge for a decision in 
cases where the question whether or not a 
municipal councillor has become dis- 
qualified for his office arises. 

The Madras Registration of Births 
and Deaths (Amendment ) Act 1942. 
{Madras Act II of 1942). {17-2-42) To 
make it obligatory on the part of a 
parent or guardian of a child to give 
information regarding its name to the 
Registrar within thirteen months of the 
date of its birth. 

The Madras University (Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Madras Act III of 1942), 
(18-2-42) To make it clear that the 
quorum of 35 fixed for a meeting of the 
Senate is not required at a convocation 
of the University or a meeting of the 
Senate held for the purpose of conferring 
degrees, titles, etc., and to validate degrees, 
etc., conferred before the commencement 
of this Act without such a quorum. 

The Madras Finance Act, 1942. 
(Madras Act IV of 1942) (14-3-42) : — To 
reduce the general sales tax payable for 
the year beginning on April 1, 1942, 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 4 a month in the case 
of persons whose turnover does not 
exceed Rs. 20,00U and from one-half of 
one per cent to one-quarter of one per 
cent of the turnover in other cases. 

The Madras University (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1942. (Madras Act 
V of 1942). (28-3-42) To empower the 
Chancellor to extend the teim of office 
of ceitain elected and nominated mem- 
bers of the Senate, the Syndicate and 
the Academic Council and to postpone 
election or nomination to. these bodies in 
certain cases. Such extension or post- 
ponement may be made for a period 
not exceeding six months at a time 
but not beyond 31-3-1944. 

The Madras City Municipal, District 
Municipalities and Local Boards (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942. (Madras Act VI of 
1942). (81-8-42) To extend up to 

November 1, 1942, the term of office of 
the aldermen and councillors of the 
Corporation of Madras and of the 
membeis of municipal councils and 
local boards who would have vacated 
their offices on April 1, 1942. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
(Second Amendment) Act 1942. (Madras 
Act VII of 1942). (28-8-42) :-;-To enable 
the Government to fix a suitable date 
for the submission of budgets by 
municipal councils. 

The Tanjore Chattram Endowments 
(Utilization) Act, 1942. (Madras Act 
VIII of 1942). (3-4-42) To validate the 
contributions already made by the 
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l^niore District Board from the funds | 
of the Tanjore Ohattram Endowments | 
toward the maintenance of certain edu- 
cational medical institutions and to 
provide for the continuance of such 
contributions in future also. 

The Andhra University (Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Madras Act IX of 1942). (26-4- 
42} To empower the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Andhra University to take action 
in emergencies subject to the control of 
the Chancellor and to require him to 
send a report of such action to the 
Chancellor and to the officer or authority 
concerned. 

The Madras University ( Third 
Amendment) Act. 1942. (Madras Act X 
of 1942). (19-5-42). 'i'o empower the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University 
to take action in emergencies subject to 
the control of the Chancellor and to 
require him to send a report of such 
action to the Chancellor and to the 
officer or authority concerned 

The Madras District Municipalthes 
and Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 1942. 
(Madras Act XII of 1942). (24-5-42):— 
To withdraw from local bodies the option 
previously given to them of reverting 
Government medical officers to Govern- 
ment service after giving three months’ 
notice to the Surgeon -General. 

Tho Madras Irrigation (Voluntary 
Cess) Act, 1942. (Madras Act XIII of 
1942). (8-6-42) To provide for the levy 
of a voluntary cess for the maintenance 
of certain irrigation and drainage works 
serving ryotwari tracts in the Province 
of Madras. 

The Indian Tolls (Madras Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942. (Madras Act XIV 
of 1942). (9-6-42) To make it clear that 
the Government may make rules regarding 
the farming out of the collection of tolls 
leviable under the Indian Tolls Act, 1851. 

The Madras City Municipal (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942. (Madras Act XV of 
1942). (22-6-42) : — 'Fo take power to make 
rules to exempt certain small electrical 
installations, etc., from the licensing 
provisions in section 288 of the Madras 
City Municipal Act, 1919 ; to subject the 
power of the Corporation of Madras 
under that section to some measure of 
control in important matters ; to' make 
offences under section 215 of that Act 
continuing offences ; and to exempt 
keepers of lodging-houses registered 
under the Madras Public Health Act, 
1939, from the necessity of obtaining 
licences under the City Municipal Act. 

The Periyar Irrigation Tanks 
( Preservation ) Amendmerit Act., 1942, 
(Madras Act XVI of 1942). (11-7-42) 


To rectify a defect found in the principal 
Act in regard to the apportionment of 
the liability of the cost of repairing a 
tank between the landholders concerned 
and the Government. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation 
(Amendment) Act, 1912, (Madras Act 
XVII of 1942). (8-7-42) : — ^To provide for 
the registration of an agreement arrived 
at between the creditors and debtor 
before a Debt Conciliation Board, within 
thirty days of the making of the 
agreement, without the necessity of the 
personal appearance before the registering 
officer of any of the parties to the 
agreement or of any of the members 
of the Board. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1912. (Madras Act XVII t of 1942). 
(20-7-42) ;~-To restrict the imposition of 
fines to bill collectois and inferior and 
menial servants employed under local 
bodies. 

The Andhra University (Temporary 
Amendment) Act, 1942. (Madras Act XIX 
of 1912). (6-8-42) : — Fo permit the Andhra 
University to move its headquaiters 
and certain colleges out of Vizagapatam 
until the termination of the present war 
and for two years thereafter. 

The Madras City Police, Towns 
Nuisances and Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ( Amendment ) Act. 1942. 
(Madras Act XX of 1942). (20-8-42) : — 
lo empower the agents of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty of Animals 
specially authorised by the Government 
to arrest without warrant persons com- 
mitting in their view any act constituting 
cruelty to animals and to make all 
ofiVnees under the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Act, 1890, cognizable. 

The Madras Rivers Conservancy 
( Amendment ) Act. 1942. (Madras Act 
XXI of 1942). (14-9-42) : — To amend 

sections 11 and 13 of the principal Act 
so as to make it clear that plantation 
and construction oq river-beds are 
governed entirely by section 13 and 
to empower the Conservator of Rivera 
in an emergency to enter upon an 
adjoining public or private land and 
take earth or do any other Act necessary 
for repairing erosion or other damage 
to embankments. 

The Madras Legislature (District 
Organizers Removal of Disqualifications) 
Act, 1942. (Madras Act XXII of 1942). 
(17-9-42) :--To remove the disqualification 
' imposed on persons holding the office of 
District Organizer of the National War 
Front, for being chosen as, and for 
being, members of the Madras Legislative 
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A0eemb]y or of the Madras Legislative 
Council. 

The Madras Nurses and Midwives 
{Amendment) Act, 1942, {Madras Act 

XXIII of 1942) {16’9 42) : — To empower 
Government to nominate an officer of the 
Medical Dei'artment of the Government 
as a member of the Madras Nurses and 
Mid wives Council. 

The Madras City Municipal District 
Municipalities & Local Boards {Second 
Amendment) Act 1942, {Madras Art 

XXIV of 1942,) (5^10-42) To extend 

up to 1-11-43 and still fuithei, li 
necessary, the term of office of the 
members of local bodies whose teim of 
office would have expiied on 1-11-42 and 
to replace district boaids and municipal 
councils which have been superseded 
or dissolved by small nominated bodies 
which will continue for the duration 
of the War and for a period not 
exceeding twelve mouths thereafter. 

The Madras Probation of Offenders 
{Amendment) Act, 1942. {Madras Act 

XXV of 1942), (17-11-42) 'I o piovide 
that a person who is dealt with under 
the provisions of the princij)al Actexcc]>t 
under section V(3) should not suffer any 
disqualification attaching to a conviction 
for an offence. 

The Madras Estates Land {Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942, {Madras Act XXVI 
of 1942), (22-11- 42) To piovide that 

retired judicial and levenue office] s 
possessing the necessary qualifications 
should also be eligible for api)oiutment 
as members of the special tiibuiials 
constituted under section 185 A {2) of 
the principal Act. 

The Madras Pawnbrokers Bill 
1940 : — To regulate and contiol the 
business of pawnbrokers in the Province 
of Madras. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
{Second Amendment) Bill, 1941 : — ^To 
remove certain difficulties encounteied 
in the woikiiig of the Madras Distiict 
Municipalities Act, 1920, and to make 
amendments for the purpose of improv- 
ing the municipal administiation. 

The Madias Village Panchayats 
Bill, 1941 : — To make better piovision in 
a separate enactment for the administra- 
tion of village affaire by panchayats. 

The Madras Docal Boards {Seccmd 
Amendment) Bill, 1941 To remove 
Panchayats from the scope of the 
Madias Local Boards Act, 1920, and 
confine the operation of the Act to 
district boards and to make certain other 
amendments to the Act either for the 
purpose of removing certain difficulties 
encountered in working the Act or for the 


purpose of improving the adminietration 
of district boards. 

The Madras Industrial Disputes Bitl% 
1942 ; — fo make provision for the pro- 
motion of peaceful and amicable settle- 
ment of industrial disputes by concilia- 
tion and arbitration. 

Ihe Madras City Municipal and 
District Municipalities {Amendment) Bill, 
1942, (I'/ns was assented to on 22-11-42. 
and will he published as an Act 
shortly) To emiiower the municipal 
executive authoiity to require owners of 
buildings to construct house drains not 
only where a public drain or outfall has 
actually been provided but also in 
cases where one is about to be provided 
01 in the piocess of construction. 

The Presidency- Towns Insolvency 
{Madras Amendment) Bill, 1942 : — To 
make the official assignee and his 
establishment part of the staff of the 
High Court and to authorise the transfer 
to the account of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of all moneys likely to be surplus 
ill tlie hands of the official assignee. 

'J'hc Legal Practitioners, {Madras 
Ainendmcni) Bill, 1942: — To confer 
on the High Court a power to 
make an order as to costs in cases of 
piofessional misconduct by legal practi- 
tioners and to make provision for the 
more effective suppression of the touting 
evil. 

The Madras Hereditary Village 
Officers {Amejidmeni) Bill, 1942: — To 
reciify ceitairi defects found in the 
Madras Hereditary Village Offices Act, 
1895. 

The Madras Cotton Control {Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1942:— 'lo enhance the 
p^^iialty for an offence against the 
Madras Cotton Control Act, 1932, and 
to piovide for the custody and examina- 
tion of cotton seized under the Act and 
for Its destruction it it is found by the 
Court to contain piillichai cotton. 

The Madras Agriculturists Relief , 
{Amendment) Bill 1942: — To enable 
]>artieB to apply to the court for a 
declaration of the amount of the debt 
as scaled down under the Madras 
Agriculturists Belief Act, 1938, due by a 
debtor and to file appeals against such 
declarations and certain other orders of 
a court. 

The Madras Prohibition (Amendment) 
Bill, 1942 : — To check illicit distillation 
and distribution of liquor by enhancing 
the maximum penalty for such distilla- 
tion and ^distiibution from imprisonment 
for 6 months or fine of Es. 1,000 or both 
to 2 years imprisonment or fine of 
Es. 5,000 or both. 

The Andhra University {Second 
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Amendment) Bill^ 1942 :—To make 
certain Bmendmenta to the Andhra 
Univeraity Act, 1925, for the purpose of 
re..«oving difficulliee experienced in 
working the Act. 

The Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation 
{Amendment) Btll^ 1942 1 — To provide 
that a person accused of a minor offence 
under the Madias Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Act, 1931, may appear before the 
court by pleader instead of in person or 
may plead guilty of the offence by a 
letter addressed to the Court, remitting 
at the same time the sum specified by 
the court. 

The Madras City Police (Amendment) 
Bill, 1942 : — 'I'o amend section 7 of the 
Madras City Police Act, 1888, so as to 
make Deputy Commissioneis of Police 
ex-officio Presidency Magistrates for 
certain limited purposes. 

The Madras Medical Registration 
(Amendment) Bill^ 1942 To make 
amendments in the Madras Medical 
Registration Act, 1914, which have been 
found necessary in working the Act. 

The Madras Electricity Duty (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1942 ; — To amend the Madias 
Electricity Duty Act, 1939, so as to 
provide that the price of electricity sold 
to the Federal Government, etc., should 
be less by the amount of the duty .levied 
under that Act than the price charged 
to other consumers of a substantial 
quantity of electricity. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation (Second) 
(Amendment) Bill, 1942 To Provide 
that where a creditor does not furnish 
to the Debt Con citation Board a state- 
ment of the debt due to him by a debtor, 
the debt itself is not discharged, but that 
the creditor should not challenge the 
accuracy of the particulars as to the debt 
given in the debtor’s application. 

Government of United Provinces 

The Indian Stamp (United Provinces 
Amendment Act, 1941, (9-6-41) : — To 
extend the operation of the United 
Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Acts of 
1986 and 1938, which were to expire on 
June 30. 1941. 

The United Provinces Muslim Wagfs 
(Validating and Amendment) Act, 1941, 
(11-6-41) :~To validate the provisions of 
Section 47(2) of the United Provinces 
Waqfs Act, 1936. 

The Court Fees (United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1941, {19-6-41) To 

extend the operation of the United 
Provinces Court Fees (Amendment) Acts 
of 1936 and 3938, which were to expire 
on June 30, 1941, and to remove certain 
defects discovered in the working of the 
Act and levy small court fees on certain 


applications and appeals under the 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. 

The United Provinces Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Amendment) Act, 1941, 
(12-8-41) : — 'io amend the United 
Provinces Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 
1935, so as to biing it into hue with the 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1935, and to amend 
ctrtain sections regaiding refunds and 
remisHion of tax. 

The United Provinces Land Revenue 
(Amendment) Act, 1941. (28-8-41) ; — 'lo 

amend the settlement sections of the 
United Piovinccs Land Revenue Act, 1901, 
so as to bung them into line with 
the new Provisions relating to the 
determination and modification of 'rent in 
the United Provinces 3 enancy Act, 1939. 

The Khat Haixyur Bias (Jaunsar 
Bawar Pargana ) Tenants Protection 
(Amendment) Regulations, 1941. (29-9- 

41): — To coriect an accidental mistake 
which occuned in sub-secliond) of section 
7 of the Khat PJaiipur Bias (Jaunsar 
Bawar Pargana) Tenants Pioteciion 
Regulation, 1940, in referiing to the 
notification mentioned theiein. , 

The United Provinces Water Supply 
and FireService (Air Raid Precautions) 
Act, 1941, (2-10-41) : — To take [cowers 
to ensure that adequate fiie fighting 
organisations are created and maintained 
and that essential water supplies are 
available to deal with an incendiary 
bomb attack during the present war. 

The United Provinces Excise 
(Supplementary Amendment) Act, 1941. 
(6-11-41) To rectify the defect in the 
United Provinces Excise (Amendment) 
Act, 1941, in not being reserved for the 
consideiation of the Governor-General 
and to piotect the Provincial Goveinment 
and its ofiicers from liability in respect 
of anything in good faith ordeied or done 
under the provisions of the said Act. 

The North Western Provinces Village 
and Road Police (Amendment) Act, 1941, 
(19-11-41) To Amend section 13 of the 
Noiih Western Provinces Village and 
Road Police Act, 1873, as adapted by the 
Government of India (Adaptation 
of Indians Laws) Order, 1937, in order 
to bring it in confoimity with the other 
relevant sections of the Act. 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories (United Proiinces Amendment) 
Act, 1941. (19-11-41) To provide for 
the submission of monthly returns of 
cotton ginned by ginning factories. 

The United Provinces District 
Roards i Amendment) Act, 1942. (20-1-42 ): — 
To modify the mandatory provisions of 
section 63- A -(II) (b) of the United 
Provinces Disiiict Boards Act, 1922, so 
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as to give discretion to the Education 
Department to trasfera Deputy Inspector 
of Schools to another I istrict or not | 
when the Education Committee passes a j 
resolution on the subject. 

The Naik Girls' Protection (Amende 
ment ^ Act, 1942. {11-1-42) : — To remove 
ceitaiii defects in the working of the 
Naik Gills’ Piotection Act, 1929, which 
were broujijht to the notice of Government. 

The United Provinces Regularization 
of Remissions {Ame?tdment) Act, 1942. 
(31^142) ; — To amend the United pro- 
vinces Kegularizaiion of Eemissions Act, 
1938, BO as to make it clear that the 
existing second proviso to section 2 of 
the Act does not apply in the case of 
octennial or quin-quennial settlements 
under section 96 of the United provinces 
Land Eevenue Act, 1901, and also to 
make it clear that the provisions of the 
Act apply to suits, applications and 
appeals which were filed prior to the 
commencement of the Act which may 
still be pending. 

The United Provinces Ooondas 
{Amendment) Act, 1942. (9-1-42) 'lo 
prevent goon das externed from Caw n pore 
from continuing their nefarious activities 
through agents or by surreptitious visits 
to Caw n pore and to deal effectively with 
the goonda problem in other cities of the 
Province. 

The United Provinces Special Armed 
Constabulary Act, 1942, {14-2-42) To 
form a temporary force of Police to be 
known as Special Armed Constabulary 
which will carry out certain internal 
security measures, in particular protection 
of railways, as a result of the war 
emergency and to provide for the surren- 
der of the right of resignation for a 
period of five years by the members of 
the force, and to increase disciplinary 
powers and to enhance penalties for 
centain offences. 

The United Provinces Debt Redemp- 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1942, (8-3-42): — To 
amend the definition of *4ocal rate” in 
the United Provinces Debt Kedemption 
Act, 1940, in order to remedy a certain 
anomaly and to accord the same protec- 
tion to the under-proprietors as exists 
for other agriculturists. 

The United Provinces {Additional 
Salt Duty) Regulation, 1942, (16-3-42 ) : — 
To extend the provisions of section 5 of 
the Indian Finance (Supplementary and 
Extending) Act. 1931, so far as they 
relate to the levy and collection of salt 
duty to the partially excluded areas in 
the United Provinces. 

The United Provinces Rates of Postage 
Regulation, 1942. {81-3-42) : — lo amend 
section 7 of the Indian Poet Office Act, 


1898, in its application to the partially 
excluded areas in the United Provincea, 
BO as to make the rates prevalent in the 
rest of British India automatically appli- 
cable to the partially excluded areas. 

The Cinematograph {United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1942, (27-3-42) To 

provide for regular inspection of electric 
installations in cinema houses in the 
iiiierest of public safety from outbreaks 
of fire and to provide for the charging 
of the necessary fee for the same. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, 1942 (31-8-42) To 
check the nuisance of public begging in 
Municipalities by pioviding for the 
detention of public beggars in a poor- 
house or a jail. 

'The United Provinces Civic Guards 
and Air Raid Precautions Employees 
Indemnity Act, 1942. (11-4-42) To 
regulate the relationship between members 
of Civic Guaids and Air Raid Piecautions 
Services and their employers and to 
provide for the settlement of disputes 
which may aiise between an employee 
called on civil defence duty and his 
employer in regard to re-instalment of 
the employee etc, and also for questions 
relating to remuneration arising in this 
connection. 

The United Provinces Sales of 
Electiicity Surcharge Act, 1942. (1-6-42 ): — 
To provide for the temporary imposition 
of surcharge on sales of electrical energy 
to finance the protection ot electric 
installations against enemy attacks. 

The United Provinces Hindu Women's 
Rights to Property (Extension to Agri- 
cultural Land) Act, 1942. (28-6-42) To 
extend with letrospective effect the 
provisions of the Hindu Women’s Rights 
to Property Act, 1937, as amended in 
1938, to agricultuial land in the United 
Provinces. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1942. (6-7-42) 

To remove defects and all loopholes in 
the existing provisions of the United 
Piovinces District Boards Act, 1922, 
which made it possible for the Chairman 
of a District Board to buike motions 
of no confidence. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1942. (5-7-42) 

To remove defects and all loopholes in 
the existing provisions of the United 
Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916» which 
made it possible for the Chairman of 
Municipal Board to burke no-confidence 
motions. 

The Court Fees (United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1942. (16-7-42) ; — To 

make amendments in the table of rates 
of ad valorem fee tenable on the insU* 
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tutioD of BuitB, coDBequential on the 
cbangeB in the cates made by clauBe (ii) 
of section 29 of the United Provinces 
Court Fees (Amendment) Act, 19b8. 

The United Provinces Shri Badri 
Nath Temple {Amendment) Act^ 1942, 
(20-8-42) To raise the number of 
representatives from the Tehii Stale on 
the Shri Badri Nath Temple Committee 
from thiee to four. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Third Amendment) Act^ 1942. {16-9-42 ) ; — 
To Becuie power to postpone distiict 
hoard elections for a further period not 
exceeding one year at a time due to 
conditions arising out of the War. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Third Amendment) Act, 1942. (1(5-9*42) 

To secure power to postpone municipal 
elections for a further peiiod not exceed- 
ing one year at a time due to conditions 
arising out of the war. 

Oovemment of Central Provlnees 
The Berar Laws (Provincial) Act, 
1941. (Agt XV qf 1941). (17-6-41) :~To 
supplement the Berar haws Act (Central) 
1941 (Act IV of 1941) so as to provide 
for the proprio vigors extension of 
Central Acts, the subject matter of 
which is included in List 11 of the 
Seventh Schedule to the Government of 


India Act, 1035, and which were opera- 
tive in Berar by virtue of the Indian 
(Foreign Jurisdiction) Order in Council, 
1902. It also provides for the proprio 
vigors extension of all Provincial Acts 
applied 01 deemed to be applied to Berar 
under the said Order in Council. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Etndu Women^s Rights to Property 
(Extension to Ancultural Land) Act, 
1942. (Act VI of 1942). (6-6-42) :-~Io 
extend the operation of the Hindu 
Women’s Riglits to Property Act, 1937, 
as amended by the Hindu Women's 
Rights to Property (Amendment) Act, 
19d8, to agriculiuial land. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Special Armed Constabulary Act, 1942, 
(Act VII of 1942). (10-6-42) cons- 

titute a spciai branch of the police force 
for certain internal security measures, 
and in particular, the protection of 
rail ways. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of Elections (Municipal 
Committees and Notified Area Committees) 
Act. 1942. (Act X of 1942). (4-7-42) 

To provide for the postponement of 
general elections in uiban aieas till 
December 31, 1942, owing to war condi- 
tions. 
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Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances 

1942—43 

The following statement as a preface was issued by Mr. R, 
Tottenham, Additional Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, from New Delhi on the 13th. February 1943 : — 

“In response to demands which have reached Government from several 
sources, Government have now prepared a review which brings together a number 
of facts, whether derived from official documents or otherwise, bearing on the 
responsibility of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress High Command for the 
disturbances which followed the sanctioning of a mass movement by the A. 1* 0. C. 
on August 8th, 1942. Almost all the facts presented in this review are, or should 
be, already within the knowledge of the public. The review does not purport to 
disclose all the information in the possession of the Government. In addition to 
the facts here stated, there is a large volume of evidence which it is undesirable 
to publish at present. 

CHAPTER I 

The ‘‘Quit India” Movement : Setting the Stage 

In an article written on April 19th, 1942, which appeared in “Hanyon” of April 
26th, Mr. Gandhi first gave public expression to the theory which was to crystallize 
into his “Quit-India” move. In this article, after deploring the introduction of 
foreign soldiers into India to and in India’s defence, Mr Gandhi asserted that 
if the British were to leave India to her fate, as they had to leave Singapore, 
non-violent India would lose nothing and Japan would probably leave India 
alone. “Whatever the consequences, therefore, to India,” he continued, “her 
real safety and Britain’s too lie in orderly and timely British withdrawal from 
India.” 

It will be suggested that during the period between Mr. Gandhi’s first 
advocacy of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7th, the Congress High Command 
and in the later stages the Congress organisation as a whole were deliberately 
setting the stage for mass movement designed to free India finally from British 
rule. The type of movement that they envisaged and the plans they made for 
it will be examined later. An essential preliminary to any such examination 
however, is a clear understanding of the real motives underlying the move ; 
and though no detailed record of the many discussions which took place at 
Sevagram and elsewhere during this period is available, Mr. Gandhi’s writings 
in “Horijan”, and the record of the discussions in the Working Committee 
during its meeting at Allahabad at the end of April are sufficient to provide 
an ample insight into the true motives of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress in 
demanding the immediate withdrawal of the British power from India. The 
period falls naturally into two halves, in the first of which, lasting up to the 
passing of the Working Committte’s resolution of July 14th, Mr. Gandhi held 
the stage alone and the essential structure of his proposals for withdrawal of 
the British was developed. In the second half, extending to the Bombay mee- 
ting of the A. I. C. C., the emphasis lay on the struggle to be launched by 
Congress should the British not withdraw voluntarily, and the centre of interest 
shifted from Sevagram to other parts of the country, where Congress leaders 
placed before the people their varied interpretations of the resolution of July 14th. 

In the article on Foreign Soldiers in India already alluded to, Mr. Gandhi 
expressed the opinion that should the British withdraw from India, Japan 
would leave her alone and that the withdrawal was therefore necessary for India’s 
safety* This theme of India’s safety from Japan dominates all Mr. Gandhi’s 
earlier writings on the subject. It finds expression in “Hanjan” of May 3rd, 
when, in denying that by asking the British rulers to withdraw he was inviting 
Japan to attack India, Mr. Gandhi stated : “I feel convinced that the British 
presence is the incentive for the Japanese attack.” It is even more precisely 
expressed in “Haryan” of the following week, in which Mr. Gandhi says : “The 
presence of the British in India is an invitation to Japan to invade India. 
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Their withdrawal rerooTes the bait.” It was not till May 24th, nearly a month 
after the debut of ‘Quit India*, that Mr. Gandhi first admitted the possibility of 
Japan still invading India despite the withdrawal of the British. His adrioe 
to the people was then characteristically that they should offer stubborn non-violent 
non-co-operation to the Japanese, which he suggested would be infinitely more 
effective in the absence of the British. 

Although his earlier proposals for British withdrawal all emphasised the 
importance of this withdrawal being a voluntary act willingly performed, 

Mr. Gandhi had already by May 10th decided that he must devote the whole 
of his energy to this ‘supreme act* : and it is clear hat very shortly afterwards, 
he began to think in terms of a struggle to achieve his object. The following 
paragragh appears in *^Ha tjan'^ of May Slat, in an article entitled ‘Friendly 
Advice', in which Mr. Gandhi says that he is taking every care humanly possible 
‘to prepare the ground* : ' 

"Of course the people must not on any account lean on the Japanese to 
get rid of the British Power. That were a remedy worse than the disease. But 
as I have already said, in this struggle every risk has to be run in order to cure 
ourselves of the biggest disease—a disease which has sapped our manhood and 
almost made us feci as if we must for ever be slaves. It is an insufferable 
thing. The cost of the cure, I know, will be heavy. No price is too heavy to pay 
for the deliverance.** 

In its earlier stages, Mr. Gandhi's *Qiiit India* move was meant and was 
widely interpreted as a proposal for the physical withdrawal from India of the 
British, and of all British and Allied troops. As late as June 14tb, he makes, 
for the purpose of his scheme, the assumption ‘‘that the Commander-in-Ohief of 
the united American and British Armies has decided that India is no good as 
a base, and that they should withdraw to some other base and concentrate the 

allied forces there.** Added strength is given to the belief that this is a correct 
interpretation of Mr Gandhi’s original intentions by the prominence, to which 
attention has already been drawn, of the theme that the British withdrawal 
would remove any Japanese motive for invading India ; for with the British 
and Allied armies still in India, how is the bait removed 7 At the same time 
he made it clear that on the British departure the Indian Army would be 
disbanded. Opposition to Mr. Gandhi's move, which besides developing strongly 
in Britain and America as was to be expected, had also been expressed in portions 
of the Press in India on which be and the Congress had become accustomed 
to rely for support, centred chiefly round this proposal for the withdrawal of 
the Allied armies in the face of what appeared imminent Japanese aggression. 

Realists were unable to see how India’s defence and the cause of the Allies 

would thus be strengthened and indeed Mr. Gandhi’s defence of this position 
by the assertion that, in the absence of the violent resistance of the British, 
Indian non-violent resistance would be able to attain the maximum effectiveness 
did appear somewhat inadequate in the face Of his well-known admission that 
only a very doubtful proportion of the Indian people was sufficiently imbued 
with the doctrine of non-violence to be capable of offering successful non-violent 
resistance. Bowing to the gathering force of this opposition, and also as we 
shall seek to show later, with a possible view to reconciling disagreement among 
members of the Working Committee, Mr. Gandhi discovered the ‘gap* in his 
original proposals. In “Harijaii** of June 14th, he paved the way, — by the 
slightly cryptic assertion that, if he had his way, the Indian National Government 
when formed would tolerate the presence of the United Nations on Indian soil 
under certain well-defined conditions but would permit no further assistance, — for 
the more definite statement made to an American journalist in the following 
week’s “Hanjan,” when in reply to a question whether he envisaged Free India’s 
allowing Allied troops to operate from India, he said : "I do. It will be only 
then that you will see real co-operation”. He continued that he did not 
contemplate the complete shifting of Allied troops from India and that, provided 
India became entirely free, he could not insist on their withdrawal. 

Before any attempt is made to assess the motives actuating Mr. Gandhi in 
his ‘Qnit-India* move, reference must be made to the important evidence as to 
the working of his mind and the reactions of the members of the Working 
Committee furnished by the record (Appendix 1) of the latter’s Allahabad 
meeting, which was recovered in a subsequent police search of the All-India 
Congress Committee’s office. Mr. Gandhi was not present at this meeting, but 
he sent for the consideration of the Working Committee a draft resolution which 

23 
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was the direct precursor of the resolution of July 14. Japan’s quarrel” he 
states in the draft, ‘‘is not with India. She is warring against the British 

Empire If India were freed her first step would probably be to negotiate with 

whereas if the British withdrew India would be able to defend herself against 
the Japan.” Britain, Congress was of opinion, was incapable of defending India, 
Japanese or any other aggressor. The draft goes on to assure the 
Japanese Government that India bears no enmity against Japan and desires only 
freedom from alien domination, which she will attain and retain through her 
non-violent strength. The hope is expressed that Japan will not have any designs 
on India ; but should she attack India, all Indians who look to the Congress for 
guidance would be expected to offer non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese. 

The draft revealed a marked division of opinion in the Working Committee 
and the remarks of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. G. Kajagopalachari, its 
two principal opponents, are of sufficient interest to merit quotation at length : 

“Withdrawal of troops and the whole apparatus of civil administration,” 
said Nehru, ‘will create a vacuum which cannot be filled up immediately. If we 
said to Japan that her fight was with British Imperialism and not us she would 
say ‘we are glad the British army is withdrawn ; we recognise 'your independence. 
But we want certain facilities now. We shall defend you against aggression. 
We want aerodromes, freedom to pass our troops through your country. This is 
necessary in self-defence.’ They might seize strategic points and proceed to Iraq, 
etc. The masses won’t be touched if only the strategic points are captured. 
If Bapu’s (Mr. Gandhi) approach is accepted, we become passive partners of the 

Axis powers The whole background of the draft is one which will inevitably 

make the world think that we are lining up passively with the Axis powers. The 
British are asked to withdraw. After the withdrawal we are to negotiate with 
Japan and possibly come to some terms with her. These terms may include a 
large measure of civil control by us, a certain measure of military control by 

them, passage of armies through India, etc Whether you will like it or not, 

the exigencies of the war situation will compel them to make India a battleground. 
In sheer self-defence they cannot afford to keep out. They will walk through the 

country. You can’t stop it by non-violent non-co-operation the whole 

thought and background of the draft is one of favouring Japan. It may not be 
conscious. Three factors influence our decisions in the present emergency (i) 
Indian Freedom (it) sympathy for certain ‘.larger causes (ttO probable outcome of 
the war— who is going to win. It is Gandhiji’s feeling that Japan and Germany 
will win. This feeling unconsciously governs his decision.” 

To this penetrating analysis of Mr. Gandhi’s draft, Mr. Kajagopalachari added : 

“I do not agree that if Britain goes away India will have some scope for 
organising itself even if Japan should make some headway. Japan will fill the 
vacuum created by the British withdrawal. Our reaction to the evils of Britain 
should not make us lose our sense of perspective. It is no use getting upset on 
small matters. Do not run into the arms of Japan, which is what the resolution 
comes to.” 

For those of the Working Committee who supported the draft, let Achyut 
Patwardhan sneak : 

“If we do not take decisions, Jawaharlalji’s attitude will lead to abject and 

unconditional co-operation with British machinery which must collapse Our 

co-operation with Britain is an invitation of Japan The war is an imperialist 

war. Our policy can be that we take no sides. The world is in the grip of a fear 
complex. I would consider the position if the Allies could defeat the Axis, but I 
see clearly that Britain is going towards the deep.” 

And finally, Mr. Rajendra Prasad : 

“We cannot produce the proper atmosphere unless we adopt Bapu’s draft.” 

— a draft, to repeat, of which the whole thought and background is one of 
favouring Japan, a resolution which amounts to running into the arms of Japan. 

CHAPTER II 

Wardha to Bombay— The Motives and Aims of the Resolutions 

By the time the Working Committee met at Wardha in July, Mr. Gandhi’s 
proposals were complete in their essentialf. These were not later changed, and 
the succeeding period was concerned rather with how the essentials were to be 
brought about and how the dish was to be served up in such a way as least to 
antagonize world opinion. 
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On July 14th, the Working Committee passed a resolution which differed in 
only one fundamental respect from Mr. Gandhi’s Allahabad draft— in that the 
Congress agreed to the stationing of Allied troops in India to ward off Japanese 
attack. It is difficult to find an adequate explanation, in the events of the period 
between the Working Committee’s Allahabad meeting in April and their Wardha 
meeting in July, of this reversal of their former decision. In particular, the 
external threat to India was virtually unabated and the psychological background 
of the resolution remained the same. It is hard to resist the conclusion therefore 
that the decisive factor by which those realists who had formerly opposed the 
resolution were swayed was Mr. Gandhi’s decision to permit the retention of the 
Allied troops in India --a decision which may well have been due to his eyes 
having been opened by an American journalist to what America would think of 
the original plan. A further legitimate inference is surely that the necessity of 
carrying his former opponents in the Working Committee with him was a reason, 
if not the reason, for Mr. Gandhi’s striking change of front on this fundamental 
issue ; such an explanation is at least as plausible as that a man of Mr. Gandhi’s 
mental calibre should be guilty, in placing a carefully pondered scheme before 
the world, of such a glaring oversight as his later explanation required one to 
believe. But this theory goes far to resolve a further difficulty : it was always hard 
to believe that Mr. Gandhi, a well-known opponent of any form of military regime, 
should fail to see the obvious danger that, with the British civil Governments 
removed, the troops who remained and who would require to safeguard their 
communications and supplies would immediately establish some form of military 
rule over at least the major part of the country ; this danger was forcibly expressed 
to him by many, including Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, and the following extract is 
from a letter written by the latter to Mr. Gandhi and subsequently made public 
(Appendix II) : 

“Your proposal that while the civil power may be withdrawn the British and 
Allied forces may continue in India in anticipation of a treaty with a problematical 
provisional Indian Government will only lead to the exercise of all governmental 
functions by the military forces. This will happen if only for their own safety and 
effective functioning. They are further likely to be urged towards this step by 
local chieftains and suffering people. This would be the reinstallation of the 
British Government in a worse form.” 

No satisfactory solution of this difficulty was ever made public by Mr. Crandhi ; 
but it is impossible to suppose that he had achieved no solution and it must be 
inferred that the solution was one which he preferred should remain a secret. Now 
while the details of Mr. Gandhi’s personal solution of this problem must remain 
a matter for speculation, an explanation which fulfils the logical requirments of 
the above situation immediately comes to mind ; it is that, as we have shown 
above to be probable, Mr. Gandhi’s admission of this amendment to his scheme was 
intended primarily as a bid for American support and perhaps secondarily as a 
sop to his opponents on the Working Committee, but that he envisaged, or planned 
to create, circumstances in which this permission would be meaningless, that is to 
say, circumstances in which the troops would either be forced to withdraw, or 
would if they remained be rendered ineffective. The nature of Mr. Gandhi’s plans 
will be discussed later ; meanwhile, some slight added plausibility is given to this 
view by the following reply of Mr. Gandhi’s to one of his early questioners as to 
the nature of his proposed movement : 

“It will be a move which will be felt by the whole world. It may not 
interfere with the movement of British troops, but it is sure to engage t British 
attention.” 

But the chief attraction of this explanation is that it provides a background 
of logical thought for Mr. Gandhi’s most illogical writings on this subject and also 
supplies continuity of motive ; for without some such explanation, we are faced 
with the paradox of Mr. Gandhi, having proposed a scheme one of the principal 
objects of which was to avoid India’s becoming a theatre of war, and suddenly 
introducing a new feature the result of which was apparently likely to be the direct 
negation of that object. 

From the foregoing somewhat lengthy survey two basic motives emerge as 
the foundation of Mr. Gandhi’s proposals the first is a desire to free India 
finally from British domination ; the second is a desire to avoid at all costs 
India’s becoming a theatre of active warfare, a battlefield between Britain and 
Japan. 

Few will deny the existence of the first of these motives. Complete freedom 
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for India is the openly expressed goal of Congress. Controversy enters only over 
the time factor. Why, many have asked, when freedom had been promised to 
India alter the war, should the Congress engage upon a venture the extreme 
riskiness of which had been pointed out on many occasions by Mr. Gandhi 
himself 7 There were, it may be suggested, two main reason's. Ihe first was a 
growing sense of frustration in Congress itself. This is well illustrated by the 
following extract from an article by Mr. Gandhi entitled ‘To Resist Slave Drivers* 
which appeared in “Harijan** of June 7th : 

'T waited and waited until the country should develop the non-violent 
strength necessary to throw off the foremii yoke. But my attitude has now 
undergone a change. I feel that 1 cannot afiEord to wait. If 1 continue to wait, 

1 might have to wait till doomsday. For the preparation that I have prayed 
and worked for may never come, and in the meantime 1 may be enveloped and 
overwhelmed by the flames that threaten all of us. That is why I have decided 
that even at certain risks which are obviously involved I must ask the people 
to resist the slavery.*’ 

The Congress campaign of selected satyagraha having failed to achieve any 
practical object and having long ceased to attract any attention, had finally been 
called of ; and partly on account of this and partly owing to the general lack 
of political interest which marked the period before the Cripps mission, Congress 
influence with the masses was at a low ebb. The arrival of Sir Stafford Cripps 
and the negotiations which appeared to come so near to success roused political 
feelings to a fever pitch. The very suddenness with which final failure came, 
and the recriminations which succeeded it, opened the door to the inculcation of 
a deep and widespread bitterness against Britain and against the Government in 
this country. The Oongress High Command was at this time a house divided, 
serious disagreements which had shown themselves during the Cripps negotiations 
continuing over the question of non-violence with particular reference to the 
defence of India against Japan. A powerful and unifying cause was thus 
necessary then, both to save the Congress from internal disruption and to rescue 
their hold over the masses. What better cry than the removal of the British, 
especially when common cause could be made in spreading bitterness against 
Britain and exploiting the agitation in some parts of the country against the 
discomforts inevitably attendant on war ? The second reason connects with the 
second main motive postulated above* The threat of Japanese invasion seemed 
imminent. If an armed clash in the East was to be avoided, action must be 
immediate, as soon as the necessary preparations could be made. 

The second motive was never explicitly admitted by Mr. Gandhi or the 
Congress, but it is implicit in all the former’s earlier writings on the ‘Quit 
India’ theme and is even more clearly shown in the draft resolution sent by 
him to Allahabad. Mr. Gai.dhi, and not only he but also apparently Achyut 
Patwardhan and the members of the ‘non-violent’ clique in the Working Committee, 
were convinced that the Axis must win the war and that Britain would prove 
incapable of defending India against Japan. 

That this attitude persisted long after the Allahabad Working Committee 
meeting is shown by the following remark made by Mr. Gandhi in “Harijan” of 
July lyih, in reply to a question whether it would not be wiser to postpone his 
movement until Britain had settled with the Geimans and the Japanese. 

“No, because I know you will not settle with Germans without us”. 

A passage in Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy of August 14th is significant 
in this connection : 

‘T have taken Jawahar Lai Nehru as my measuring rod. 

Bis personal contacts make him feel much more tke misery of the impending 
ruin of China and Bussia than 1 can”. 

They foresaw a British rearguard action across India and the 
devastation that this must entail ; and it is no coincidence that, at the same 
time as Mr. Gandhi was devoloping his ‘Quit India’ theme in “Hanjan” he was 
also inveighing against any form of ‘scorched earth* policy. (Mr. Gandhi’s 
solicitude for the piopeity, ’largely industrial property be it noted, which it 
might have been necessary to deny to the enemy contrasts stiangely with his 
readiness to sacrifice countless numbers of Indians in nou*violent resistance to 
the Japanese. The property must be saved ; it is peihaps legitimate to ask — 
For whom ?) It seems j^issible that at fiist Mr. Gandhi genuinely hoped that, 
with the removal of the British fiom India, Japanese incentive to attack would 
be removed ; and that he hoped to be able to treat with Japan after the British 
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withdrawal ia clearly shown in his Allahabad draft resolution. Subsequantly 
proposals for non-violent non-co-operation with Japan, should she attack India 
after the British withdrawal, were developed. We nave however his own admission 
that he could not guarantee that non-violent action would keep the Japanese at 
bay ; he refers indeed to any such hope as an 'unwarranted supposition’. 
Since, therefore, Mr. Gandhi had no illusions as to the likelihood of effective 
non-violent resistance to the Japanese aggression on India after the departure of the 
British, he was prepared to concede to their demands. Such an inference 
accords with what have shown to be his frame of mind at the time 
and it is strengthened by the following extract from an appeal addressed 
by him to the Japanese which appeared in "Harijan’' of July 26th : — 

"And we are in the unique position of having to resist an imperialism that 
we detest no less than yours (the Japanese) and Nazism”. 

That Mr. Gandhi would have preferred to see India entirely free from any 
form of domination, whether British or Japanese, cannot be doubted ; and it seems 
clear that only in the grip of some dominant emotion would he have contem- 
plated such a capitulation ; this emotion was, it seems clear, his desire to preserve 
India from the horrors of war. 

The principal difficulty in the way of accepting any such interpretations of 
Mr. Gandhi’s motives during this period is the ap[>arent contradiction in his 
consenting to the retention of Allied troops on Indian soil. It has already been 
shown that the reasons advanced by Mr. Gandhi for this admission, which bid fair 
to disrupt his whole scheme, are not such as can reasonably be accepted. And 
this entire difficulty disappears with the explanation previously given of the 
motives underlying his consent to the retention of the Allied troops. 

Efforts have been made above to demonstrate that the dominant motives 
underlying Mr. Gandhi’s 'Quit India’ move, dominating to some extent even his 
intense desire to see India freed from foreign rule, was his wish to avoid 
India’s being turned into a battlefield between Britain and Japan. It remains 
to examine the ostensible motives with which Mr. Gandhi and the Working 
Committee presented their move and to assess the genuineness of these motives 
in the light of the foregoing material. 

Three main ostensible aims are common to both the Wardha resolution of 
July 14th [Appendix 111 (I) ] and the Bombay resolution of August 8th 
[Appendix 1 II (2) ]. These are : — 

(1) To remove foreign domination over India. 

(2) To check the growing ill-will against Britain, with its danger of 
passive acceptance by the masses of aggression against India ; to build 
up a spirit of resistance to aggression among Indians ; and by granting 
India’s millions immediate freedom to release that energy and enthusiasm 
which alone can enable India to play an effective part in her own 
defence and in the war as a whole. 

(3) To achieve communal unity, by the removal of the foreign power with 
its policy of divide and rule, which will be followed by the formation of a 
Provisional Government representative of all sections of the Indian people. 

Three further aims appeared for the first time in the Bombay resolution. 

(4) To bring all subject and oppressed humanity to the side of the United 
Nations, thus giving these nations the moral and spiritual leadership of the world. 

5) To assist Asiatic nations under foreign domination to regain their 
freedom and to ensure that they are not again placed under the rule of any 
colonial power. 

(6) To bring about a world federation, which would ensure the disbanding 
of national armies, navies and air forces, and the pooling of the world’s resources 
for the common good of all 

'ihe genuineness of the first of these aims is undeniable. The freedom of 
India, in whatever terms it may hrve been expressed, has long been the main 
goal of Congress and it may have been shown above how this aim coincides 
with one of the main motives underlying the ‘Quit India’ move. 

The second ostensible aim consists of two supplementary halves — to check 
India’s gi owing ill will against Britain and to enable India to play a more 
effective f>ait in the war. It has been suggested that far from seeking to allay 
the biiteiness left by the failure of the Cripps Mission, it was the aim of the 
CongiesB to seize upon the opportunity thus offeied to regain her lost hold over 
the masses. Added reason to believe that this interpretation is correct is given 
by the fact, as will be seen later when the type of movement for which the 
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Ooncraig wag preparing comea to be examined, that racial antagonism was 
deliberately arooseo by the Congress leaders who, during the period between the 
Wardha and Bombay resolutiong, toured the country-side preparing the 
masses for the coming rebellion. The further claim that the move was 
designed to enable India to play a more effective part in her own 
defence is belied by Mr. Gandhi’s own writings. As already shown, Mr. Gpdhi 
had little belief in the effectiveness of non-violence as a means of resisting 


Japanese invasion ; he referred to such a belief, in fact, as an “unwarranted 
BuppoBition’’ and it wbb on these grounds that he purported to consent to the 
retention of foreign troops in India for her defence. Grounds have, however, 
alreadv been given for doubling whether this was the real reason. It is also amply 
clear from Mr, Gandhi’s own writings that the presence of allied troops in India 
vitiated to his mind such effectiveness as non-violent resistance by Indians to the 
Japanese could be supposed to have. Thus, in his draft Allahabad resolution 
he says 

**In such places where British and Japanese forces are fighting our non- 
cooperation (with the Japanese) will be fruitless and unnecessary.” 

This theme is repeated in the ''Harijan” as the following extracts 


will show : — 


*T make bold to say that, if the British withdraw and people here follow 
my advice, then non-co-operation will be infinitely more efiective than it can be 
today, when it cannot be appreciated for the violent British action going 
on side by side.” 

“It must be admitted, therefore, that there will be little scope for 

non-violent resistance of aggression, with the Allied troops operating in 

India, as there is practically none now.” 

To summarise briefly, Mr. Gandhi did not believe that non-violence 

alone was capable of defending India against Japan. Nor had be any 
faith in the ability of the Allies to do so ; “Britain”, he stated in his 
draft Allahabad resolution, **iB incapable of defending India.” His *Quit 
India’ move was intended to result in the withdrawal of the British 


Government to be succeeded by a problematical provisional Government 

or, as Mr. Gandhi admitted to be possible, by anarchy ; the Indian 

army was to be disbanded ; and Allied troops were to be allowed to 

operate only under the terms imposed by this provisional Government 
assisted by India’s non-violent non-cooperation to Japan, for which, as 
Mr. Gandhi had already admitted, there could be little scope with Allied 

troops operating in India. Finally, even if, in the face of the above 

arguments, it could be supposed that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress 

proposed to pin their faith on the ability of Allied troops to defend 

India, it should be noted that the former himself admitted that the 
ability of Allied troops to operate effectively would depend upon the 
formation of a suitable provisional government. Now since this government 

was to be representative of all sections of Indian opinion, it is clear 
that neither Mr. Gandhi nor the Congress could legitimately commit it 

in advance to any particular course of action ; they could not, that is 

to say, undertake that it would support the Allies in defending India 

against Japan. They could not in fact make any promise on behalf of 

this provisional government unless they intended that it should be 

dominated by Congress ; and the whole trend of Congress policy coupled 

with the extravagant promises made in the Bombay A. I. C. C. 
resolution on behalf of this provisional government, leave little doubt 
that this wa8 their intention,-->a view held, significantly, by the Muslim 
League and Muslims in general. You have then a situation in which 
the Allied troops would be dependent for support on a Government 
dominated by a clique which it has already been shown to be thoroughly 
defeatist in outlook, and whose leader had already expressed the intention 
of negotiating with Japan. 

It is not the intention here to examine the third aim, the 
establishment of communal unity followed by the formation of a provisional 
government, at all closely. It. has been suggested in the preceding 

para^rai:)h that the Congress intended this government to be under their 
domination and a note has been made of the strength added to this 

view by the unity of Muslim opinion that the Congress move was 

aimed at establishing Oongress-Hindu domination over India* It will 
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BufBce here to shovr, from Mr. Qandhi’s own writings, the doubts that 
he entertwned as to the feasibility of establishing any such government. 

•‘Under my proposal, they have to leave India in God’s hands— bat in 
modern parlance to anarchy, and that anarchy may lead to internecine warfare 
for a time -ar to unrestrained dacoities”. 

‘‘I have not asked the British to band over India to the Congress or to 
the Hindus. Let them entrust India to God or in modern parlance to anarchy. 
^Ihen all the paities will fight one another like dogs, or will, when real 
responsibility faces them, come to a reasonable agreement. I shall expect 
non-violence to arise out of that chaos.” 

That Mr. Gandhi’s doubts on this subject were fully shared by Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari is shown in the letter addressed by him to Mr. Gandhi, a copy 
of which is attached as Appendix II. 

No detailed examination is necessary of the last three ostensible aims 
outlined at the top of page 182. It will be observed that they all have this point 
in common — they have no application to India and are concerned solely with the 
effect on the world of India’s proposed move. It is surely significant that these 
three aims should have made their first appearance in the Bombay resolution, 
after a period when the Congress had been subjected to strenuous criticism both 
in Britain and America for what was almost universally held to be a betrayal of 
the Allied cause. That the additions were the result of this criticism may be 
taken for granted. Whether the authors of the resolution genuinely believedl that 
the Congress demand would, if accepted, help rather than hinder the cause of 
the United Nations and intended that it should have that effect, depends on the 
answer to two questions. In the first place, could any body of men who honestly 
desired that result have deliberately called the country, if their way of achieving 
it was not accepted, to take part in a mass movement the declared object of 
which was to have precisely the opposite effect by paralysing the whole 
administration and the whole war effort ? In the second place, bearing in mind 
that less than a year previously it had been proclaimed under Mr. Gandhi’s 
orders to be a “sin” to help the war with men or money, can it be denied that 
these men saw their opportunity in Britain’s danger and believed that the 

S sychological moment for the enforcement of their political demands must 
e seized while the fate of the United Nations hung in the balance and before the 
tide of war turned— if it was ever going to turn— in their favour ? Thu answer to 
these two questions is left to the reader. 

CHAPTER III 

The Contemplated Charactee op the Movement 
So far an attempt has been made to show the true motives underlying 
Mr. Gandhi’s ‘Quit India’ move and to establish the hollowness of the grounds 
advanced for this move in the Congress resolutions of July 14th and August 8th. 
We shall now proceed to examine the nature of the steps which Mr. Gandhi proposed 
to take, should the British not accede to his request for thir voluntary withdrawal. 

As early as May 10th, Mr. Gandhi had determined that the withdrawal of the 
British was a “supreme act” to the realisation of which he must devote his whole 
energy. It very shortly became clear that he was already thinking in terms of a 
final struggle against the British, should they refuse to withdraw and in ‘Harijan” 
of M^ 31st he referred to it as a struggle in which every risk must be run in 
order'^at India should be cured of the disease of British domination, and of the 
spirit of hatred and slavery which it had engendered. Of this, he said 

“It is an insufferable thing. The cost of the cure I know will be heavy. No 
price is too heavy to pay for the deliverance.” 

From this point onwards Mr. Gandhi’s conception of the struggle developed 
rapidly. His writings on the subject are too lengthly to quote in full, but the 
following excerpts from “Harijan” illustrate the direction in which his mind was 
moving 

“It will be a move which will be felt by the whole world. It may not interfere 
with the movement of British troops, but it is sure to engage British attention.’’ 

“My proposal for the withdrawl of the British power involves two actions. 
One is to deal with the present emergency, and the other to secure freedom from 
British supremacy. The second admits of delay. There is a lot of confusion about 
its implications. I am trying to the best of my ability to deal with the questions 
as they arise from time to time.” 

“The first admits of no delay and demands specific actiou irrespective of the 
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proposal for British withdrawal. This is in connection with (1) the behaviour of 
troops, (2) the impending salt famine, (3) control of food-grains, <4) evacuation for 
the sake of the military. 5) discrimination between Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and Anglo-Burmans on the one hand and Indians on the other hand.*’ 

*Tt is worth fighting for, it is worth staking all that the nation has.” 

“They (Indians) will fight, not to seize power but to end the foreign domination, 
cost what it may.” 

“But you may know that it will be a mass movement of a strictly non-violent 
character and then you can fill in the details. It will include all that a mass movement 
can include . ...I do not want rioting as a direct result If in spite of all precau- 

tions rioting does take place, it cannot be helped I am not going to court 

imprisonment. The struggle does not involve courting imprisonment. It is too soft 

a tning My intention is to make the thing as short and swift as possible.” 

“Ours is an unarmed revolt against British Rule.” • 

“Therefore I shall take every precaution I can to handle the movement gently, 
but I would not hesitate to go to the extremest limit, if I find that no impression is 

produced on the British Ooveriiment or the Allied Power 

It will be your biggest movement ? — 

Yes, my biggest movement.** 

“I have no false notions of prestige, no personal considerations would 
make me take a step that I know is sure to plunge the country into a conflagration.** 
“Is the possibility of strike precluded ?** 

“No**, said Gandhiji, “strikes can be and have been non-violent. If railways are 
worked only to strengthen the British hold on India, they need not be assisted.** 

That the movement was to be the final effort of the Congress party, in which it 
must win freedom or be wiped out , was made clear by Mr. Gandni in his speech at the 
Bombc^ meeting, after the A. 1. 0. G. had passed the ‘Quit India* resolution. 

•‘Every one of you should,** he said, “from this moment onwards, 
consider yourself a free man or woman and act as if you are free 

and are no longer under the heel of this imperialism You may take it 

from me that I am not going to strike a bargain with the Viceroy for ministries and 
the like. I am not going to be satisfied with anything short of complete freedom 

We shall do or die. We shall either free India or die in the attempt.** 

In conclusion there are the famous words uttered by Mr. Gandhi at a press 
conference in Wardha, after the Working Committee had passed the resolution of 
July 14th, which show clearly how even at that early stage he was fully determined 
on a final struggle 

“'Fhere is no room left in the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation. There 
is no question of one more chance. After all it is an open rebellion.^* 

There also lies the answer to those who have since accused Government of 
precipitating the crisis by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders, and 
nave suggested that the period of grace referred to by Mr. Gandhi in his Bombay 
speech should have been utilised for negotiation ; “there is no room left for with- 
drawal or negotiation*’, Mr. Gandhi had said a month earlier. Moreover the 
Wardha resolution merely threatened a mass movement if the demands of Congress 
were not accepted. The Bombay resolution went further. It no longer threatened 
a movement with the delay that might entail. It sanettmed the movement ; and if 
any further delay was intended, are there not at least good grounds for believing in 
the light of all that had been said, that it was to be used not for the purpose of 
negotiation but for putting the finishing touches to a plan to which its authors 
were already committed but which might not yet be completely ready to put into 
execution ? 

The general character of the movement contemplated by Mr. Gandhi emerges 
clearly from the foregoing extracts. It was to be a struggle, a fight to the finish, 
in which foreign domination must be ended, cost what it may ; it was to be an 
unarmed revolt, short and swif^ sure to plunge the country into a conflagration — 
a grimly accurate forecast ! — in which Mr. Gandhi was prepared to risk the 
occurrence of riots, in which he was prepared to go to the extremest limit, 
including, if necessary, the calling of a general strike ; the struggle was to include 
everything that a “non-violent” mass movement could do, including strikes and 
the stoppage of railways, and possibly interference with British troop movements ; 
and full use was to be made of existing grievances against the British ; former 
Congress methods such as courting imprisonment were to be eschewed as too soft 
for tne present occasion : finally every man and woman was to consider himself 
free and act for himself. These last words, or at least their sense, find a place 
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in the resolution itself ; and any body of men that makes such an appeal to its 
followers can hardly disclaim responsibility for anything that may follow. 

A question of sufficient importance to demand separate consideration is 
whether a movement of the kind that Mr. Gandhi is shown to have been contemplat- 
ing, could, by its nature, be non-violent, and further whether Mr. Gandhi intended 
that it should be so or hoped that it would remain so. 

It is significant that the entire phraseology of Mr. GandhPs writings in 
connection with the movement is of a type associated in the ordinary man’s mind 
with violence. Thus the struggle is referred to as a revolt and a rebellion in 
which the people must stake their all and be ready to do or die. The ordinary 
man to whom these writings were addressed was surely not to be blamed if he 
understood them as exhorting him to take up whatever arms lay handy and 
fight his British rulers. Supporters of non-violence will reply indignantly by 
pointing out that the word non-violence appears frequently in Mr. Gandhi’s 
writings on the subject. It is necessary, therefore, to examine exactly what Mr. 
Gandhi meant in his use of this word in this context and how far he believed 
that the ‘ conflagration”, once under way, would remain non-violent. It has 
already been shown that Mr. Gandhi had little faith in the effectiveness of non- 
violence to resist Japanese aggression, while Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru made no secret of their opinion that only armed resistance 
could defend India against Japan. Mr. Gandhi, however, had openly expressed 
the view that the British and Japanese imperialisms were equally to be detested. 
Why then should it be supposed that he would consider non-violence any more 
effective against the British tl an against the Japanese ? Again, he had, as shown 
above, no illusions as to the very doubtfil piopoition ot Indians who were full 
believers in his theory of non-violence , yet he proposed embarking on a move- 
ment in which he expressed the hope that all classes and communities would 
join and in which he directed every man and woman to consider themselves free 
and to think and act for themselves. Contrast this with his previous movement, 
the “satyagraha campaign” of 1940-41, in which, in order to maintain the desired 
standard of non-violence, he had been forced to limit participation to specially 
selected satyagrahis, who were even then only allowed to commit a special 
formal offence ; remember too that he had before him the example of his previous 
movements, each professedly non-violent, yet each giving rise to the most hideous 
violence. The certainty that his moment could not remain non -violent is plain 
enough and, if further indication were wanted, it is supplied in the extracts 
from Mr. Gandhi’s own writings quoted in the preceding paragraphs, which make 
it clear that even if violence and rioting occurred during the movement this would 
not deter him, that he was prepared to go to the extremest limit. 

It is perhaps worth examining one of Mr Gandhi’s own many definitions 
of non-violence, and endeavouring to relate it to this particular case : — 

“If a man fights with his sword single-handed against a horde of dacoits 
armed to the teeth, I should say he is fighting non-violently. Haven’t I said 
to our women that, if in defence of their honour they used their nails and teeth 
and even a dagger, 1 should regard their conduct as non-violent. She does not 
know the distinction between Himsa and Ahimsa. She acts spontaneously. 
Supposing a mouse fighting a cat tried to resist the cat with his sharp teeth, 
would you call that mouse violent. In the same way, for the Poles to s tand 
bravely against the German hordes vastly superior in numbers, military 
equipment and strength, was almost non-violence.” 

In other words, in any fight, the weaker of the two combatants may employ 
as violent measures as he likes or is able, and may still be considered to be 
fighting non-violently ; or to put it in another way, violence when employed 
against superior odds automatically becomes non-violence. Surely a very con- 
venient theoiT for the rebels in “an unarmed revolt”. «... 

Having endeavoured to show the type of struggle envisaged by Mr. Gandhi, 
it is time to turn to his colleagues in the Congress High Command and observe 
how they interpreted his views to their Congress followers and to the masses. 
During the peiiod between the Worki^ Committee’s resolution of July 14th 
and the Bombay meeting of the A. I. 0. C., almost all the Members of the 
Working Committee and many other important Congress leaders were engaged 
in endeavouring to explain and interpret Mr. Gandhi’s proposed move to the 
public and to indicate in broad terms the nature of the struggle upon which, 
if the A I C. C. ratified the Working Committee’s resolution, the Congress 
would embark if the British refused to withdraw. Thus Pandit Jawahar Lai 

24 
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Nehru in the United Provinces, Babu Rajendra Prasad in Bihar, Mr. Shankerrao 
Deo and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel in Bombay and many others addressed public 
meetings and Press conferences, urging the masses, in speeches many of which 
were openly seditious, to be prepared for the fight to the finish against the 
British which the Congress would shortly launch. 

Before endeavouring to give examples from these speeches, attention may 
be drawn to two points which stand out in all this activity : the first is the 
insistence with which almost all speakers urged that every man should be prepared 
and willing to act on his own initiative ; the second is the extraordinary attention 
paid by the speakers to the student community. Thus Congress speakers in 
Bihar and the Gential and United Provinces, made a point of canvassing the 
support of the student community, while Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru is known 
to have taken steps to enlist the support of students from the Benares 
Hindu University, a fact of particular significance in view of the prominence later 
assumed by this University in the serious disturbances which occurred in the 
east of the United Provinces. In Bombay, 8ardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr. 
Shankerrao Deo publicly exhorted students to take an active part in the movement 
and to assume the leadership of Congress should Mr. Gandhi and the other leaders 
be arrested. 

Space does not permit of a full or even representative reproduction of the 
many speeches made by Congress leaders during this period and the following 
selection aims at displaying only the broadest trends 

Typical of the speeches of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru af this time were his 
words to a mass meeting of peasants in Allahabad on July 27th, when he warned 
them that there would be a mass movement in the country within a very short 
time and said that it was the duty of every kisan to understand the movement 
properly and to respond to the call. In other speeches he made it clear that there 
was no question of Congressmen deliberately choosing to go to jail ; that the 
Congress might perish in the terrible ordeal which was ahead of it ; but that a 
free India would emerge out of its ashes. 

“India is now determined to take a dip in this world-wide storm. In a few 
weeks we will have a mass movement. This will be our final struggle and we 
must be prepared to face the worst.” 

Finally at the Bombay A. I. C. C. meeting, Pandit Nehru said that the 
Congress had now burnt its boats and was to embark on a desperate campaign. 

The following is an extract from the speech made by Babu Rajendra Prasad 
at a meeting of the Working Committee of the Bihar Congress held on July 21st 
and 22nd : — 

“One thing required special attention that no act should be done which would 
weaken the moral strength of the people. According to Gandhiji’s view the 
movement would kindle a fire all over the country and would only be extinguished 
after either obtaining the independence of the country or wiping out Congress 
organisation altogether.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who paid particular attention to students, addressing 
a student meeting in Ahmedabad is reported to have asked them to pick any 
item from the struggles tliat had been fought so far, since 1919, and also to tell 
every Britisher to quit India immediately ; Congress would not come any more 
to tell them what to do and what not to do, and they must take the initiative and 
do what seemed proper under the circumstances ; they should consider themselves 
free men and disobey all GovernmenPs orders ; they would have to pass on this 
message from house to house, as most newspapers would be suppressed ; it would 
be necessary for them to become living newspaper ; if they fail^ in their duty 
it would bring nothing but disgrace on them. 

Mr. Shanker Rao Deo, speaking at a public meeting held by the Bombay 
Congress on August 4th, said that in the coming struggle they would have to 
request workers in factories in which war material was being produced, and railway 
workers and others, to stop work until the British left India The following is an 
extract from another speech in Bombay by Mr. Shanker Rao Deo. 

“Some students ask us whether they have to leave schools and colleges during 
ttie struggle. My answer is that they will have to do it, if ordered by Gandhiji. 
Students nave always wanted revolution. Here is their opportunity. Revolution is 
coming to them, they should embrace it now without losing the opportunity.” 

Finally, in yet another speech, he said that the movement would be like a 
muti^ based on non-violence and would resemble the fight of 1855. 

The above examples, which could be greatly multiplied, serve to give 
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ransiderable further insight into the type of movement which the Congress 
intended to launch. It must be rememDered that the members of the Working 
Committee, and through them the other first rank Congress leaders, were in the 
closet contact with Mr. Gandhi during this period and the working of their minds, 
^hibited in their speeches, must be regarded as in some sort a projection of Mr. 
Gandhi s own thoughts. Eeference has already been made to tne emphasis laid 
on the importance of each individual acting tor himself ; an(> tlie type of action 
which he was urged to take confirms and strengthens the previous impression of 
a fundamentally violent movement of an *‘all-in” nature. 1'hus, in addition to 
the more orthodox hartals^ and no-rent and no-tax campaigns, defiance of all 
forms of Government authority was enjoined upon the people , they were urged 
to endeavour to undermine the loyalty of the police and tne military, and of 
Government servants as a whole ; prisoners were recommended to foment disorder 
inside the jails ; and the stoppage of work in mills and factories, including war 
factories, was recommended, as also strikes on the railways. Finally, there is the 
significant reiteration of the theme that students are to play an all-important role 
and are to take over the leadership of the Congress, should the established Congress 
leaders be arrested. No one knowing the inflammable nature of their audience, 
and the intolerance that youth has always displayed of the (fandhian creed of 
non-violence, could possibly address such appeals to students a^ those quoted above 
by Mr. Shanker Eao Deo and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, without realising the 
violence which must inevitably result. 

Enough has now been said to show the general nature of the movement 
contemplated by Mr. Gandhi and projected by his lieutenants on to the public 
screen. To what extent were more detailed instructions regarding the conduct of 
the movement in existence before the All-India Congress Committee meeting in 
Bombay and did they conform to the general outline of the movement which we 
have pictured above ? 

The first example will again be chosen from '*Hariian^' ; in the issue of 
August 9th there appeared an article entitled “Ways of non-violent co- operation 
Though not phrased in terms of definite instructions for the coming campaign, it 
is quite clear that the article was meant to be read in that context. It aescribes 
detailed methods of paralysing Government, and of conducting strikes. A feature 
of the examples tiuoted is the racial theme underlying the struggle in each case. 
In the two subsequent issues of "'HarijarC\ edited by Mr. Gandhi’s mouthpiece, 
K. G. Mashruwalla, detailed instructions for conducting various phases of the 
movement were given, to which a further reference is made later on. 

Before the Bombay All-Jndia Congress Committee meeting, instructions were 
circulated by the Congress organisations in Madras, the Unitea Provid es, Bihar 
and doubtless in other Provinces also. Space forbids their reproduc.tion at length 
and the present purpose, which is to demonstrate the (iontinuity of development 
from the general programme outlined by Mr. Gandhi to detailed mstiuctions issued 
by local Congress organisations will be served by the examination of a single set of 
such instructions ; for this purpose may be chosen those issued in Madias. A 
series of instructions definitely outlining the programme of mass disobedience was 
produced by the Andhra and Tamil Nad Congress Committees, with, it must be 
presumed, the approval of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. The full instructions are 
reproduced as Appendix IV ; it will suffice here to mention that although the removal 
of rails was in these instructions specifically forbidden, this ban was significantly 
raised by a written imendment immediately the arrests of the leaders took place. 

It is of the greatest interest to observe the logical development of Mr. Gandhi’s 
general ideas, through the nqore specific suggestions made by Congress leaders, into the 
final detailed instructions such as the Andhra circular quoted above. Thus Mr. 
Gandhi’s expressed preparedness, if necessary, to interfere with the working of the 
railways and the movement of troops develops finally into detailed proposals for the 
pulling of alarm chains, ticketless travel and the uprooting of the permanent way, for 
the cutting of telegraph and telephone wires, and foi the pieketting of troops. A similar 
process of development can be traced in the case of most of the other items in the 
programme. 

The closest reflection, however, of Mr. Gandhi’s ideas in any set of instructions 
is exhibited by what has come to be known as the “All-India Congress Committee 
12-point programme.” The correspondence between the various items of this 
programme and ideas already expressed by Mr. Gandhi is so close that it has been 
thought best to illustrate it in tabular form. The resulting table is reproduced as 
Appendix V. 
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Before proceeding to examine the actual form taken by the disturbances and 
the extent of Gougress implication in them, it will be as well to summarise briefly 
the conclusions which we have so far reached. 

After tracing briefly the development of Mr. Gandhi's ‘*Quit-India*' move, and 
after examining the reactions of the Congress Working Committee at Allahabad to 
Mr. Gandhi’s draft resolution, it was suggested that the two principal motives by 
which he was actuadid were firstly the desire to obtain freedom now for India and 
secondly the desire to avoid at all costs, even if necessary by capitulation to the 
Japanese, India’s being made a battlefield between Britain and Japan. The next 
step was to point out that Mr. Gandhi has himself clearly admitted the ineffective- 
ness of non-violence to resist a Japanese invasion and that this was the reason 
advanced by him for the alteration of his original scheme to allow of the retention 
of Allied troops to defend India ; that this willingness on his part to allow Allied 
troops to remain was only on the surface ; and that he held no intention of 
allowing them to operate effectively in resisting Japan. A comparison of the 
ostensible motives displayed in the two Congress resolutions of July 14th and 
August 8th with the basic motives underlying the move revealed that of the three 
main ostensible aims, only the first, the desire to free India from British rule, 
was genuine ; and that the remaining two, the contention that India would thus 
be enabled to play a more effective part in her own defence and that communal 
unity would be achieved, were wholly specious. An examination followed of the 
period between the Wardha and Bombay resolutions, with a view to ascertaining 
what type of struggle Gandhi was himself contemplating, should the British refuse 
to withdraw, and how Gandhi’s views were interpreted to the masses by the 
Congress leaders. 

A composite picture of the projected movement, as it emerges from Gandhi’s 
writings or statements (Appenaix V) and from the speeches or Congress leaders, 
developed in detail in the two sets of Congress instructions referred to has clearly 
three main features. By its nature, the movement cannot be non-violent, nor did 
Mr. Gandhi expect it to be so ; his doubts on this subject were clearly voiced and, 
as clearly, his resolution to proceed with the movement despite any violence which 
might occur. Secondly, every man was exhorted to think and act for himself and 
to he his own leader. Finally students were urged to play a prominent part and 
to assume the leadership of the Congress should the recognised leadeis be 
arrested. On a more detailed view, the movement was to include all possible forms 
of mass demonstration and was to be marked by a defiance of Government authority ; 
individual items were to include interference with communications including the 
stopping and sabotaging of railways, interference with troop movements, the cutting 
of telegraph and telephone wires, incitement to strikes and the fomentation of 
no-tax and no-rent campaigns, and efforts to suborn the police, the military, and 
Government servants as a whole from their allegiance. 

At Bombay on August 8th, the All-India Congress Committee ratified by an 
overwhelming majority a resolution sanctioning the starting of a mass struggle on 
the widest possible scale. 

CHAPTER IV 

The Nature op the Disturbances 

On the morning of August 9th Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders were 
arrested in Bombay and simultaneously throughout the country a round-up of 
important Congressmen took place. The total number of arrests probably did not 
exceed a few hundreds. In view of the efforts since made to attribute the dis- 
turbances to what is invariably called “Government repression”, it is important 
to note that this was probably the only occasion throughout the rtbellion on which 
Government took the first step. Practically everything that followed was the result, 
and not the cause, of action taken by the otherside. First reactions to the arrests 
were surprisingly mild. On August 9th there were disturbances in Bombay, 
Ahmed ibad and Poona, but the rest of the country remained quiet. On August 
10th disturbances occurred also in Delhi and a few towns in the United Provinces ; 
but still no serious repercussions were reported from elsewhere. It was from 
August 11th that the situation began to deteriorate rapidly. From then onwards, 
apart from the hartals^ protest meetings and similar demonstrations that were to 
be expected, concerted outbreaks of mob violence, arson, murder and sabotage took 
place ; and in almost all cases these were directed either against communications 
of all kinds (including railways, posts and telegraphs) or against the Police. 
Moreover, these outbreaks started almost simultaneously in widely separated areas 
in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bihar and also in the Central and 
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United Provinces. Finally, the dama{;e done was so extensive as to make it 
Incr^ible that it could have been perpetrated on the spur of the moment without 
special implemeuts and previous preparation ; and in many instances the manner in 
which it was done displayed a great deal of technical knowledge. Block instru- 
m^ts and control rooms in railway stations were singled out for destruction ; 
and the same technical skill appeared over and over again both in the selection of 
objects for attack— on the railways, in P. & T. offices and lines, and on electric 
power lines and installations — and also in the manner in which the damage was 
carried out. On the other hand — and this is a significant fact — industrial plant 
and machinery, even where it was fully employed on Govern men t woik, escaped 
any serious injury. 

The position was at one time extremely serious in the whole of Bihar, 
except its most southern districts, and in the eastern pari of the United Provinces. 
In these areas, the trouble soon spread from the big towns to the outlying areas ; 
thousands of rioters gave themselves up to an orgy of destruction of communica- 
tions and ceitain classes of Government property ; whole distiicts, with their small 
defending forces of Government, officials and police, were isolated for days on end ; 
a very large part of the E. 1. and practically the whole of the B. & N. W. 
Railway systems were put out of action. For a considerable period, Bengal was 
almost completely cut off from Northern India, while communications with Madras 
were also interrupted by the damage done to the railways in the Guntur District 
and around Bezwada. It was, indeed, significant that the areas in which the 
disturbances took the most serious form were also the areas of greatest strategic 
importance. Not only did they contain the centre of India’s coal supplies, 
stoppage of which would have paralysed all transport, trade and industry, but 
also they lay immediately behind those parts of India which were most obviously 
exposed to enemy attack. They could not have been better selected if the object 
was to dislocate the communications of the defending forces on the east coast of 
India. On the other hand, Assam, Orissa, the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province remained free from serious trouble ihioughout the first week 
after the ariests, and there was comparatively little disoider in feind. 

In all the affected Provinces, students, invariably Hindu students, were in the 
forefront of the initial disoiders. Everywheie the Congiess cieed of non-violence 
was ignored and mobs weie recklessly incited to extremes of fury. It was from 
these mobs that the provocation came and most ceitainly not from the Government 
forces. 'J'hey had to open fiie, no doubt, but in many cases tiiey did so in sheer 
self-defence. Apart from attacks on communications and vaiious foims of transport 
such as trams, buses and motor vehicles, the violence of the mob was directed 
against certain classes of Government buildings, but many buildings escaped of the 
kind that one might have expected to be the target of indisciiminate popular anger. 
Municipal, and even private, property also suffered ; and there was some looting* 
Speaking generally, however, what might be called the ordinary manifestations of 
mob violence were, by comparison and to begin with, unremarkable — there weie no 
communal clashes — and the whole picture was much more one of calculated venom 
directed against selected objectives than of indignant people hitting out indiscrimi- 
nately at the nearest object in blind resentment at the aiiest of their leaders. 
Cases were, indeed, reported of mobs operating against railway lines over 40 miles 
from their homes ; and, after all, these veiy same leaders, except Mr. Gandhi 
himself, had been arrested less than two years previously and there had been 
scarcely a ripple on the smooth waters of India’s peace. 

In the large towns where disorders first bioke out, the situation was quickly 
brought under control, though not without the use of force in the face of violent 
activities by crowds of great numeiical superioiity. yubsequently, the disorders 
spread out from uiban areas into the countryside, where, as already noticed, the 
marked similarity between incidents reported from widely sepaiated places was a 
feature that attracted immediate attention. Muslims took practically no part in 
the disturbances and labour, although in some cases unable to resist the temptation 
to suspend work and in other cases succumbing to open political pressure to do 
BO, behaved, as a whole, with commendable restraint. There was no general 
strike and work was soon resumed in mills and factories, with the one important 
exception of the Ahmedabad mills. These were subjected to special political pressure, 
backed by ample funds. , , 

During the first two weeks following the arrests the disturbances continued 
with varying intensity mainly in the Central Provinces, Bibar and the United 
Piovinces. By the Uiird week, indications of a growing disapproval ot mob violence 
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aiDon^ the general public began to appear and by the fourth week firm action 
bad largely eucceeded in euppresf^ing mass lawlessnesB, except in Aeflam, where 
diMordera began to appear eimilar in nature to thoee which had occurred earlier 
elsewhere. Indiscipline in jails was a part of the Congress programme and jail 
mutinies duly occurred in two Piovinces. By the sixth week normal conditions 
had been restored throughout most of the country except in the eastern Provinces, 
With the close of the first phase of violent mass disorders three new tendencies 
became apparent. In the first place, signs appeared of an orthodox “non-violent” 
civil disobedience movement. Secondly, there was a development of serious crime 
as a direct result of the failure of lebellious groups to subvert constituted authority. 
The third and the most important development was the drift towards terrorism, 
which experienced observers had from the beginning anticipated, as soon as the 
realisation of the failure of the initial attempt at open rebellion became general. 
Cases of arson, sabotage and of miiiderous assault on public servants continued. 
Bombs made their appearance in Bombay, the Central Provinces and the United 
Provinces. These were at first crude and ineflective but technical improvement 
was rapid and by the twelfth week of the movement bombs and other explosive 
meehanisms, some of a highly dangerous type, were in use on a fairly extensive 
scale, particularly in t'le Bombay Province. 

The attempts to develop a “non-violent” civil disohedience movement proved 
abortive and in spite of the temporary stimulus afforded by Mr. Gandhi's birthday 
there was no public enthusiasm or support for such a programme. At the end 
of November instructions for a no-tax, no-rent and no-grain campaign were 
issued from Bombay in the name of the All-India Congress Committee (Appendix 
VI). These instructions outlined a programme designed to paralyse Government 
by cutting off its sources of revenue, undermining confidence in the currency, 
creating apprehensions of food and cloth famines, and develooing parallel 
Government in the form of independent village communities. By this time, 
however, the public were becoming more and more disgusted with Congress and 
its programmes, except in a few isolated areas, and the new compaign failed 
from the start to gather any momentum. The Congress ograniaation, by now 
entirely underground, had been further weakened by continued and successful 
police pressure From the beginning of the struggle the Con press Socialist Party, 
a group within the main party and an integral part of the Congiess. had playra 
an important part, with Bombay as its main centre. The escape from Hazaribagh 
Jail in early November of Jai Prakash Narain, the General Secretary of the 
Congress Socialist Party — the same man whose detected attempt to smuggle letters 
from Deoli in 1941 had caused such a sensation and who in those letters had 
poured scorn on the “farce of satyagraha” and had called for the organisation 
of secret wing which would not pay even lip service to the creed of non-violence-^ 
further increased the influence of this left-wing section of Congress. With the 
arrest from time to time of certain of the other leaders, Jai Piakash Narain 
came to play an increasingly important part in the direction of a movement, 
which was by now indistinguishable from an underground revolutionary movement 
with all the trappings of terrorism, political clacoitv. sabotage, unscrupulous 
opportunism and complete disregard of the safety and welfare of the general 
public. 

Of the steady decline of the movemnnt none was more aware than the 
underground leaders themselves. Programme followed programme and repeated 
atemps at re-organi sating were made, in the hope of imparting new life to a 
dying cause. In early December a review and programme entitled “The Freedom 
Struggle Front” (Appendix VII) made its appearance, /bis was followed in 
January, 1948, by a new programme to commence from “Independence Day”, 
January 26th (Appendix VIII). A significant feature of this programme was 
the stress placed on “guerilla bands.” Finally at the end of January, 1943, a 
circular entitled “lo all Fighters for Freedom” (Appendix IX) was issued by 
.Tai Prakash Narain. Ibis revealing document admits the failure of the 
“Open Rebellion envisaged by our incomparable leader Mahatma Gandhi” 
and ascribes this failure to two reasons : (1) “There was no e&cient organisation” 
and (2) “After the first phase of the rising was over there was no further 
programme placed before the people”. It admits that “there was some violence indeed 
under extreme provocation, but it was remarkably little as compared with the 
magnitude of the rising and staggering manifestation of individual and collective 
non-violence”. But what this staggering di^Iay really meant is further explained : 
would first xemined you of the denerence between Gandhi ji’s views on 
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non-violence and those of the Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. Gandhi 
Ji is in no event prepared to depart from non-violence* With him it is a question 
of faith and life-principle. Not so with the Cong’-ess” ; and again, “I should 
add that I have no hesitation in admitting that non-violence of the brave, if 
practised on a sufficiently largo scale, would make violence unnecessary, but where 
such non-violence is absent, 1 should not allow cowardice, clothed in Shastric 
subtleties, to block the development of this revolution and lead to its failure’’. 
The ciicular concludes with instructions for the preparation of a new and “last 
phase of the revolution’* but makes it clear that “preparation does not mean 
that fighting entirely ceases for the moment. No. “Skirmishes”, “frontier activities” 
“minoi clashes”, ‘‘sniping”, “patrolling” — all this must go on. These are in 
themselves a preparation for the offensive”. 

The violent and widespread nature of the disturbances which followed the 
arrests of August 0th, 1942, soon led to endeavours in certain quarters to suggest 
that this was no Congiess movement but a spontaneous outburst on the part 

of the public at large precipitated by the action of Goveinmeiit against the popular 
leaders. The evidence of events themselves against this theoiy has already 
been sketched. A further [mint is that it presupposes that the whole population, 
or at least a very large majoiity, lose as one man all over the country in united 
and blind resentment, which does not correspond with the facts, ihe Muslim 
community, the Scheduled Castes as a whole and a very large pioportion of 
organised labour stood entiiely aloof, and huge areas of the eountry were quite 
free from any form of disturbances. Although the news of the Bombay arrests 
was flashed all over India and sirauUaneous arrests were being msde all over 

the country, on August 9th there were disturbances only in the Bombay area 

and the rest of the country remained quiet. Again, duiing the flrst week after 
the arrests those Provinces most remote from Bombay lemained either entirely 
undisturbed or only slightly affocted. (It is true there were some eaily student 
demonstrations in Bengal but these soon subsided and a considerable interval 
elapsed before more serious disoider and sabotage developed in that Province at 
a later date.) It is difficult to reconcile the theory of a spontaneous countrywide 
mass uprising with this gradual spiead of disturbances. It is also difficult to 
reconcile this theoiy with the undoubted emeigence after a comparatively short 
period in some of the areas worst affected of a desire on the part of the law 

abiding population to co-operate with the authorities in preventing further disorders 
and damage to public property. 

Since the theory of a spontaneous rising does not fit in with the actual 
post-arrest events, who was responsible ? Mr. Gandhi, unquestionably the leader 
of Congress notwithstanding the fact that he held no official position in the 
organisation, bad been vigorously propagating his “Qiiit-India” move for weeks ; 
the Congress Working Committee had formally endorsed this policy ; the Congress 
Party was indubitably the largest and best organised political organisation in the 
country ; all the arrested leaders belonged to Congress ; it is hardly likely, in view 
of these facts, that any other political party would have been capable or desirous 
of organising these disorders. It is not enough, however, to say that the Congress 
Party was the party moat concerned ana most likely to have caused the distur- 
bances ; it is necessary to show how this was done. 

There can be no doubt that the initial and concerted action of the Govern- 
ment of India and Provincial Governments struck the Congress organisation a 
very severe blow ; but it did not entirely put it out of action. On August 7th. 
most of the important Congress ieadeis and a large number of leaders of 
Provincial and lesser importance were present in Bombay for the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee Not all these leaders and minor leaders were 
arrested. After the arrests, instructions were at once prepared at Bombay and 
distributed all over India by post and messenger with remarkable efficiency. 
There were two sets of instructions. One consisted of the ‘T2-poiot 
programme” to which reference has already been made and a copy of which 
is reproduced at Appendix V. Manuscript copies of these instructions, together 
with a copy of a message ^Appendix X) left by Mr. Gandhi at the time of hia 
arrest, on the notep»»r>€r of the Bombay Congress office, were seized in a distant 
Province on August 11th. In another Province copies of the same instructions 
were recovered on August I2th from a Congress ex-Minister. The second set of 
“Instructions from the All-India Congress Committee” was divided into two 
parts, the first addressed to “Provincial Congress Committees and others” and the 
second to students. This second set of instructions is reproduced in Appendix XI. 
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Un-arresfed Provincial delej^atea to the AlLIndia Congress Committee meeting set 
out for their Provinces, many of them carrying these instructions With them. 
Borne of them were arrested en route, or when they arrived at their 
destinations ; but many otheis disappeared underground. Why did they do 
so ? Some of these have since been arrested ; others are known to be still 
underground organising the movement. Almost at once, floods of illegal 
pamyihlets appealed in many parts of the country. These inflammatory pamphlets 
did a great deal of barm in the initial stages oi the movement and played an 
important part in fomenting the trouble in rural areas, which followed the first 
outbursts in towns. Most of the eaily leaflets were issued in Mr. Gandhi’s name. 
Many of the earlier productions were based on the Bombay instructions and there 
was thus a maiked similarity at first among leaflets appearing in difieient parts 
of the country. There is over-whelming evidence that the instructions issued from 
Bombay played an imiioitant part in stirring up trouble. For example, secret 
instructions sent from Bombay to the Secretary of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee on August 12th included the following : 

•*Bnrn important odices, hnildings. post offices, Government buildings etc., 
railways, pull down, issue notices, derail by putting stones, remove all roadside 
posts, remove bights from the road sides. Close all shops, offices, etc., cut ofif 
communications. These are some of the things, going on daily here. Terrible 
work we are able to do here’’. 

They were translated into the local vernaculars and lost nothing in the 
translation. There can be little doubt that they provided the necessary stimulus 
to the i»reparation of rooie eniciinising programmes by local Congress fire-brands. 
After the first outbieaks in the towns had been brought under control students 
and underground Congress workers spread out into the rural areas carrying with 
them the Bombay instructions, which at once began to produce their effect. 
Confirmation of this well-known fact is provided in the ‘ All- India Congress 
Committee Instructions, No. 11”, dated November 27th, 1942 (Appendix VI), 
which mention — 

‘•(a) Those active CongreRs workers who have spread the fire of revolt in 
the countryside and have still remained free, 

*'(6) Those students who have left their colleges and schools and who have 
taken up the leadership of rural levolt”. 

This explanation, that the widespread disturbances were precipitated in 
accordance with a deliberately preconceived plan by the arrival of Congress 
workers and instructions fiom Bombay, fits in with the undisputed facts. 
The theory of a spontaneous mass movement does not. But this by no means 
coravdetes the evidence against the Congress Party. It is a curions coincidence, 
if coincidence it is, that in the four Provinces most affected by the disorders, 
namely, Bombay, the Central Piovince, Bihar and the United Provinces, the 
strongest Conpess organisations existed and from 1937-1939 Congress Ministries 
with large majorities had been in office. The exception to this rule is even more 
significant. In Madias which also has a strong Congress organisation and 
where a Congress Ministry enjoyed a handsome majority, such disturbances as did 
occur were confined to comparatively small areas. But in this very 

Province the former Prime Minister and other important Provincial Congress 
leaders were strongly opposed to the “Quit-India” policy. In other Provinces 
where non-Oongress or Coalition Ministries have been formed and Congress has not 
enjoyed absoulte power, the disturbances have been on a moderate scale (except in 
the Congress stronghold of Midnapore) as compared with the four Provinces, 
named above. It has been argued that the undesirable prominence given, in many 
cases deliberately, by a section of the Press, to news items of incidents, disorder 
and outrages, was responsible for the country- wide similarity of means and 
methods. It is uudispu table that much harm was done in this way, 

until the offenders were curbed by executive action ; but a study of the 

recital of events and developments given above at once shows 

that the offending newspapers could not have alone been responsible 
for this similarity. The comparative immunity enjoyed by large 
areas of the country where some, at least, of the offending news-pat^rs were 
ciroulating, the sporadic nature of the disorder even in some of the badly affected 
Provinces and the late onset of disorders in certain Provinces served by the 
offending section of the Press, can, none of them, be reconciled with this theory. 
Further more, the Congress can hardly disclaim entire responsibility even for 
the mischief caused by the section of the Press in question, since it is a well-known 
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fact that they have always counted upon this section of the Press as one of its 
most effective vehicles for propaganda ; and the United Provinces, at least it is 
known that previous arrangements had been made vO use certain newspapers for 
publicity purposes and for the conveyance of party directions. It can fairly be 
claimed therefore that the only explanation that fits all the known and established 
facts is that the Congress produced and, to the best of its ability, directed the 
widespread disorders, amounting in some areas to nothing short of open rebellion, 
which followed the arrests on August 9th. If further confirmation is required it 
may be found in Bombay Congress Bulletin No. 132, dated 9th January 1943, in 
which a most revealing survey is made of the first five months of **Our Revolution” 
(Appendix XII). 

CHAPTER V 


The Part played by known Congressmen 

The preparations for a mass movement made by Mr. Gandhi and the other 
leaders of the Congress party have been described. The outline of a^ mass move- 
ment, of which the chief characteristic during its opening phase was its unbridled 
violence, has been given The argument that the movement was a ‘spontaneous 
outburst* has been countered. The next question to be aswered is the extent to 
which known members of the Congress party have been personally responsible for 
the disorders which have occurred. 

On general grounds, it would be only natural to expect that the persons who 
before the arrestes had been leaders of the local Congress committees in their 
legal activities should after the arrests continue to be leaders of the illegal 
activities. Consider the case of an ordinary Congress rural worker, who for years had 
been carrying out the party instructions — and the Congress party insists on implicit 
obedience, witness the expulsions of Subhas Bose, Mr. M. N. Roy and Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari : in 1940-41, he will obediently have committed “Helected satyagraha” and have 
undergone a short term of imprisonment: during the hot summer months of 1942 
he will have read week by week the exciting message of the Mahatma in “Harijan** 
and he will have keyed himself up to the coming struggle, the “rebellion** ; in the 
opening days of August, he will have followed closely the proceedings of his 
masters in Bombay. Their arrests are for him a declaration of war by the 
Government. Will he then retire from the field of battle ? Known in his village 
as the representative of the Congress party, will he remain silent and inactive ? 
The natural presumption is that the disorders that occurred after the arrests of 
the Congress leaders were organized by the people who for years had taken their 
orders from those arrested leaders. And there is abundant evidence to support 
this presumption. The instances now to be given are only a minute part of the 
evidence that could be produced — and that again is only a fraction of what is 
known, but which, because the movement is still alive, cannot safely be revealed. 

The evidence falls, broadly speaking, into two classes -acts of violence 
committed by Congressmen, and incitements to violence written by Congressmen. 
The number of instances of prominent Congressmen taking open part in the 
disorders is naturally not large, as most ot those who were known to be leaders 
of importance were arrested at the outset, and those who evaded arrest were at 
pains not to disclose their whereabouts. But though most of the Congressmen 
now to be mentioned are not persons known outside their own localities— and if 
the question whether Congressmen were responsible for the disturbances that 
followed the arrests of the Congress leaders were put to the ordinary public in 
those localities, they would have no doubt in answering it in the atfirmative. 

It is appropriate that the instances of Congress complicity should begin with 
one from Wardha, the headquarters of Mr. Gandhi. On August llth the son of 
a prominent Congressman of Wardha, who had returned from attending the A. I. 0. 0. 
meeting at Bombay, read out in a public meeting the Congress programme which 
includSl school and railway strikes and the cutting of telegraph and telephone 
wires: the District Superintendent of Police succeeded in seizing the copy of the 
programme, but the police party was at once mobbed. On the same day a 
proLsor in the Commerce College at Wardha. 

arrest of Mr, Gandhi, harangued a crowd, urging thein to boycott the police and 
threatening traders that their shops would be looted if they sold any 
to the police ; the deaths of two men at Wardha by police firing would be 
avenged, he said, and two men would be considered ^ui valent to two hundr^ 
constables. As a result of these speeches a post ofece and police station records 
were burnt and telegraph wires and poles were broken. On August 14th, Pandit 

25 
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E. S. Shukla, the former CongresB Premier of the Central Provinces, told the 
police officer in whose custody he was that if they had been p;iven ten days time 
instead of being arrested on their way back: from Bombay, every police station in 
the district would have been burnt down. On August 15th the vice-president of 
the Mandla District Congress Committee asked a crowd of about 1,500 people to 
destroy Government records, railway lines and bridegs. In the same district the 
previous day four members of the Congress party had instigated villagers to blow 
up a bridge ; when they failed is their attempt they looted some passing Government 
grain carts instead. Two prominent Congress workers (one being a woman) in 
Akola addressed lightning meetings of mill hands on August 13th and urged them 
to sabotage communications, march on banks, railways and post offices and 
burn them down. As a result of these speeches the mill hands succeeded in 
destroying some telephone poles and wires before they were dispersed by the 
police. On August 14th a crowd of two or three thousand set fire to all the 
police buildings of Ramtek including the tahsil, the civil court, the police station, 
the post office and the railway station ; a train in the station was set on fire and 
the treasury looted of about three lakhs of rupees ; many known Congressmen 
took part in this afiair. 

All these incidents occurred in the Province of the apostle of non-violence 
within a week of his arrest. But evidence of mass atttacks led by members of 
the Congress can be given from most parts of the country. 

In Bihar, M. Jaglal Chaudhury, who had been a Congress Minister from 1937 
to 1939, and who was one of Mr. Gandhi’s trusted men, personally instigated the 
burning of a police station in the Saran district and during the attack urged the 
crowd to tie up the Sub-Inspector in a sack and throw him into the river. This 
same Minister made plans to resist troops with spears, lighted torches, 
and boiling oil. He has been tried and sentenced to ten years imprison- 
ment, the sentence being reviewed and upheld by a Judge of the Patna High 
Court. Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, who had been a Parliamentary Secretary in the 
same Ministry (and who moved the resolution at the A. I. C. C. at Allahabad on 
May 2nd, 1942 in opposition to Mr. Rajagopalachari’s “Pakistan” resolution) was 
personally responsible for instigating a mob that committed arson and looting in 
the Patna area on August 12m, When he was arrested a month later, he was 
found in possession of literature advocating sabotage. He has been sentenced 
to three years imprisonment on the first charge and two years imprisonment on 
the second. In the same Province, an Australian missionary who has spent 25 
years doing educational, medical and evangelical work was the victim of a mob 
of Congress hooligans, who made a determined attempt on his life. When his 
bungalow was first mobbed, he tried to reason with the leaders, saying that if he 
had done them or the Congress any harm, he was willing to pay the penalty ; but 
they paid no attention and he was extremely fortunate to escape with his life. 

An account of the movement in the backward hill district of Koraput in 
Orissa is interesting. The Congress had built up an organisation and acquired a 
hold over these backward tribes by making attractive promises that when Swaraj 
came there would be no rents and taxes and no forest laws ; they also played on 
their superstition, and in some areas Mr. Gandhi was deified and temple ritual 
took place at the Congress Office. On receiving instructions from the District 
Congress Committee, the subordinate workers rapidly passed the word round that 
the British Eaj was no more and that police stations should be attacked. Violent 
disorders took place for a few days, but the local authorities got the situation in 
hand and, as the movement had been based entirely on false promises, its collapse 
was as rapid as its rise. There was no disturbance among the hill -tribes of a 
neighbouring sub-division simply because the Congress had not yet built up an 
organisation there. The most serious incident in this Province occurred at a place 
called Eram in Balasore district. A body of armed police who had gone to make 
some arrests there found themeselves confronted by a mob of four or five thousand 
persons, who had been mobilised by the sounding of conch-shells from village to 
village as the police party approac!hed. They disobeyed an order to disperse, and 
the police had to open fire, ultimately causing 25 or 26 deaths and about 50 
injuries. A joint enquiry was made by the Revenue Commissioner and the Inspec- 
tor-General of Police, who found that 'he extent of the firing was fully justified. Their 
report showed that the disturbance was in no sense spontaneous but was incited 
among ignorant villagers by the deliberate efiforts of mischievous politicians playing 
on thttT economic difficulties. The moving spirit in this affair was a lieutenant of 
Bri Jagannath Das, a Congress M. L. A. 
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A typical instance of mass attacks on Government buildings led by Congress- 
men occurred at a tashil in Ballia district in the east of the United Provinces 
(which was one of the main storm centres in the opening phase). At this 
tahsil, there was a well-constructed office with strong record room and good 
quarters. A mob, led by a local Congressman, who installed himself as *‘8waraj 
Tahsildar*’ for a short period, broke down the perimeter wall, destroyed every 
record in the office, broke into the treasury, and looted Es. 15,000. At the head- 
quarters of this district, a mob led by prominent local Congressmen sacked 
the residences of four Government officers and two non-official gentlemen who had 
given some support to Government ; one of the latter was a doctor the entire 
contents of whose dispensary was wantonly destroyed. In the neighbouring district 
of Azamgarh, the District Magistrate was besieged in an outlying police-station 
by a mob of about five thousand men and a pitched battle lasting two hours took 
place before the mob was driven offi Before the battle started, the leaders 
explained that as Swaraj had been attained they wanted to hoist the Congress flag 
on the police station. In the Filibhit district in the United Provinces an excited 
crowd directed by three locally well-known Congressmen, including a secretary of 
the District Congress Committee, murdered a constable, for no other reason than 
that he was a constable. In the Bijnor district a mass attack on the police 
station was led by a “four-anna” Congressman mounted on horseback. In another 
part of the same district, the secretary of the local Tahsil Congress Committee 
organised and led a mass attack on a railway station. In another attack on a 
railway station in Barabanki district the local Congress '^dictator” and nine other 
members of the District Congress Committee were prominent among the 
attackers. In the Muttra district, thirteen men, all of whom were members of 
the Congress party, were concerned in the derailing of a goods train. In Allahabad 
city, the president of a Ward Congress Committee was involved in an attack on a 
police outpost, the looting of cash and the cutting of telephone wires on August 
12th . In the same district, 17 persons, all of them four-anna!members of Congress 
were convicted of looting a post office and burning a dak bungalow. 

In Madras, the campaign of sabotage of communications started with the 
violent attack on Tenali railway station in Guntur district on August 12th ; the 
previous day two persons who had just returned from the A. I. C. C. meeting at 
Bombay had held a public meeting at Tenali, at which a most provocative descrip- 
tion of the events at Bombay had been given. 

C. Krishuan Nair, an important rural Congress worker of Delhi and a 
member of the Narela Gandhi Ashram, who went under-ground at the time of 
the August arrests, has been sentenced to two years imprisonment for setting fire to 
a railway station on November 12tb. 

A more recent case of particular interest comes from Midnapore district in 
Bengal. On November 19th, seven members of a Thana Congress Working 
Committee sent a resolution to the Thana Officer in the following terms : — 

""The Keshpur Thana Congress Committee started their movement in the Thana 
area according to the direction of the A, I, C, C, and their ivorktng plans* The 
residents of the villages of this police station are very much terror-stricken at the 

action taken to quell the movement in order to remove the anxieties of the 

countrymen, and also for their safeguards, this Committee resolve that they 
should Bui render themselves with their rifles, guns and cartridges snatched by the 
Congress mob. This Committee have joint liabilitity for the snatching and 
concealment of the guns”. 

Here is an example of open admission of Congress responsibility. 

8o far, the instances given have been mainly of mass attacks. Congressmen 
have been equally responsible for individual acts of arson, sabotage and murder. 
In the United Provinces, the Secretary of the Naini Tal District Congress 
Committee confessed to damaging telegraph communications on several occasions 
and also to attempting to burn down a forest rest-house. In the West Godavari 
district of Madras, the police arrested on the night of Christmas Eve a number 
of persons who were preparing to remove bolts from railway lines ; some big 
wrenches and drilling machines and two packets of gun-powder were recovered 
from them, and it appeared that they were going to try to blow up a railway 
bridge ; several of the arrested persons were known Congressmen. Among the 
members of a gang arrested at Nagpur (Central Provinces) in February, with 
whom were found five revolvers ana a quantity of ammunition and explosives, 
was an ex-member of the Women’s Mahila Ashram at Wardha. Another gang 
arrested at Wardha at the same time and found to be responsible for two casS 
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robberies and five cases of sabotage included members of Vinoba Bhave’s ashram 
near Wardha. 

In Bombay on January 14th, 1943, the Police searched a fiat and found a 
revolver, time-bombs, stocks of high explosives and all the parapherni(lia needed 
for lethal bombs. One of the persons arrested on the spot was a well-known 
leader of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee who was also President 
of the All-India Spinners Association. Again in the same Province there were 
systematic attacks by a gang of saboteurs on electric pylons and installations and 
robberies were committed by the gang to obtain arms. I'he head of this gang, 
who has since been killed in an encounter with the police, was a well-known 
Congressman who held office in that organisation as the Secretary of a local 
Congress Committee. In Broach district an armed gang of about 75 persons headed 
by two Congress leaders raided a Police Station and took away government arms 
and cash. The Office Orderly who was present and tried to escape was fired at 
and wounded. Another mob headed by the same Congress leaders raided a Police 
post in Wagra Taluka, killed the sentry, overpowered and beat the other policemen 
in the outpost and looted the lines. 

Many of the mob cases arising out of the rebellion are still subjudice, but in 
those that have been concluded particular weight must be attached to the observa- 
tions of the learned Judges. One such case from Bihar and two from the Central 
Provinces may be considered. The case from Bihar concerns an attack on the 
police-station of Minapur in Muzzaffarpur district on August 16th by an armed 
mob of four or five thousand men. They looted and burnt the police station, 
assaulted the officers and constables and burnt the yub-lnspector alive. There is 
no doubt whatever that these acts were perpetrated in the name of the Congress. 
Leading members of the mob were shouting Congress slogans and carrying 
Congress fiags. The main accused, who was responsible for holding the Inspector 
down in the fire (and who has been sentenced to death) was seen hoisting a 
Congress fiag on the roof of the thana ; this was an exhibit in the case. At the 
conclusion of the judgment, in discussing the interpretation of section 121 of the 
Indian Penal Code (waging war against the King-Emperor) the Judge observed : 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that the object of the recent distur- 
bances and risings throughout the country was to paralyse the administration and 
to compel the Government to submit to the demands of the Indian National 
Congress.** 

Simultaneously the notorious cases of Ashti and Chimur had occurred in the 
Central Provinces. The following are extracts from the judgment in the Ashti 
case relevant to the question of the responsibility of the Congress for the 
murders 

“At about 11 A. M. a mob consisting of about 250 men came right up to the 
gate of the Station House shouting the usual Congress slogans. The Sub-Inspector 
and Head Constable met them at the gate, and the former tried to argue with 
them in vain. He was even prepared to shout with them the Congress slogans 
and to permit them to hoist the Congress fiag on the Station House building, 
but the leaders of the mob wanted him to hand over the Station House records 

for destruction When he declared that he would protect Government property 

with his life, the leaders ordered the mob to get to their work At this stage, 

finding the mob uncontrollable, two constables opened fire knocking down about 
half a dozen men out of whom five succumbed to their injuries. The firing had 
the desired result and the mob fied in disorder”. 

It is not necessary to pursue this story of baibarism to the end by 

describing the subsequent murder of the Sub-Inspector and four 

constables. 

The disorders at Chimur resulted in the murders of a Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate and a Naib Tabsildar in a dak bungalow, and the murders of a Circle 
Inspector of Police and a constable shortly after. The following are extracts from 
the judgment of the High Court Judge in his review of the case relating to the 
first pair of murders 

**The main facts in the case are not disputed and have been set out at length 
in the judgment of the Special Judge. 1 will merely summarise them briefly ; 
Chimur it a town of about 6,000 inhabitants, about 30 miles from Warora in the 
Chanda district with which it is connected by road. From the 11th August 
onwards there were Congress meetings there at which inflammatory speeches were 
made and the people were urged to rise against the Government and to obey only 
Congress orders The moral responsibility for such an appalling crime, of a 
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sort that has seldom disgraced this province, rests mainly upon the leaders, mostly 
not before me, who worked the mob up to the pitch of brutality and fury 
r^uired to batter defenceless and innocent men to death. I have detected few 
signs of any genuine remorse amongst the residents of Chimur, and the crime has 
hardly received the condemnation there or elsewhere that one might have 
expected”. 

In the second case the Circle Inspector at the head of a small body of police 
(including a Sub-Inspector) was pursued along a road by a frenzied mob. After 
the pursuit had gone on for some time, the Sub- Inspector surrendered. The 
words he used to denote his surrender (as a result of which his life was spared) 
are significant. To quote the description of the Special Judge ; 

“At this stage the Sub-Inspector decided the position was hopeless and turning 
to the crowd he threw off his cap, and probably part of his uniform at the same 
time, and cried ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai* 

The mob, not appeased by this recognition of their ultimate leader, went on 
to butcher the Circle Inspector. The earlier actions of the Sub-Insj»ector, described 
in another passage, also throw light on the question of Congress responsibility : — 

“It is apparent that the Sub-Inspector was notfiom the beginning inclined to 
use force and had been negotiating with the Congress leaders in the town. He 
had allowed a big procession to come in front of his station house on the 15th 
morning and done nothing about it : he had made no attempt to arrest leaders, 
though his subordinate officers in his absence had made such attempts. By this 
attitude he had effectively vacated police authority and the town was under control 
of the Congress. They were perfectly satisfied with that state of affairs and the 
subsequent happenings on the 16th are the expression of the resentment of the 
Congress leaders”. 

Passing now from crimes of violence in which Congiessmen took part to 
incitements to crime written and distributed in the name of the Congress, it will 
again be appropriate to start with an instance from the Central Provinces — a 
pamphlet entitled ^‘Bix Commandments of Gandhi Baba”. J'his and similar 
productions were without doubt accepted by the rank and file of local 
Congressmen as genuine accounts of Mr. Gandhi’s last message. The leaflet, the 
text of which is contained in Appendix Xlll, is divided into two parts. 
The first part “(Bapu’s message to the Nation at the time of going to jail)” 
contains six commandments in the style that might be expected from Mr. Gandhi. 
“Regard yourself as independent”. *‘We are free to do anything so long as we 
remain within the limits of non-violence”. “Do or Die”, etc. But the second 
part describes how this message can be put into execution and this 
includes instructions to compel the closure of factoiiee, mills, colleges, 

schools, and bazaars until independence is achieved ; to destroy 

the administration of Government, to destioy tram, motor 
and railway services : to destroy telephone and telegraph wires ; 
to advise the police not to obey (Government orders ; and 
to violate all prohibitory orders of Government. Bimilar doctrines were preached 
in issues of the “Harijan” published soon after the aricsts. ‘J’he editors of the 
various editions of *'HaYtjan" would hardly have dared to depart radically from 
the ideas of Mr. Gandhi ; yet, the cutting of telegraph wires, the uprooting of 
railway tracks, the destruction of bridges and burning of petrol tanks are 
described as permissible within the bounds of non-violence. (The text of this 
matter also is reproduced in Appendix XVI.) 

An equally wide definition of “non-violence” is contained in an interesting 
letter recovered from Kesho Deo Malaviya, the Congress Socialist leader who acted 
as Provincial “dictator” in the United Provinces during the opening phase of the 
movement until he was arrested on September 29th. “We shall never” be wrote, 
“forsake our principle of non-violence. It is not violence to get the vital 
communications suspended or to prevent the functioning of railway stations, 
tahsils and police stations, or take possession of pioperty found there. You have 
also to make every effort to prevent the running of railways. As far as possible^ 
you must ensure that no life is lost in this connection. Distribute handbills in 
villages announcing that no one should travel by train after October 15th or else 
his life will he in danger," Other {passages in this letter are also of interest. 
“Dear Comrades”, he began, “our initial struggle has completed two months. We 

can pride ourselves on the happenings of the past two months Generally 

speaking^ Congress workers have given a good account of themselves. They have 
fought bravely against the enemy and are still fighting heroically. 1 appeal to 
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tbem to strain every nerve in keeping the Congress flag flying in their respective 
circles”. After Malaviya’s arrest, he was succeeded by Acharya Jugal Kishore, 
who was a Parliamentary Secretary in the time of the Congress Ministry. The 
following are extracts from cyclostyled instructions sent by him *‘to the dictators 
of all the districts and towns and chief workers.” ”Dear sir, On receipt of 
instructions from the All-India Congress Committee and after consulting the chief 
workers of the Province who are still out of jail, I am forwarding to you the 
scheme which has been chalked out to push vigorously this great revolution for 
the independence of India by organizing ourselves”. Detailed instructions for the 
organisation of disorders then follow. The position is summarized in the following 
passage 

”At this juncture two' kinds of programmes area going on in the country : 
(i) within the scope of the non-violent principle to dislocate the means of 
communications and transport so as to smash Government machinery in such a 
way as to render it impossible for the improper use of them by these oppressors 
and to destory all emblems of the Government, and, (ii) propaganda, demonstrations 
and other work such as non-payment of revenue and organization. The first part 
is to be done by selected persons and the work they can do should be selected by 
them. This requires experienced hands and technicians and only such men should 
be selected for this work as can perform it secretly”. 

The part played in the or^nization of the movement by Jai Prakash 
Narayan since his escape from Hazaribagh jail has already been mentioned. A 
few passages from a recent appeal issued by him to the student world are of 
interest : — 

**The first phase of our revolution was a great success inasmuch as it succeeded 
in uprooting the British power from large tracts of the country. Its further 
development was checked not because the superior '.physical force of the enemy 
blocked its way, but because of our lack of adequate organization and complete 
conscious programme of revolution. This relates to the second point, namely that 
present task is clearly to prepare, organize and discipline our foices for the second 
and last major offensive. We have not much time before us and therefore we must 
not lose a moment. In eveiy field of preparation we need your help. We have to 
work in the villages and industrial centres, on the railways and in the mines, in 
the army and the services ; we have to publish and distribute our literature, 
maintain our contacts and communications ; we have to raise and to train a militia 
and bands of technical workers for sabotage and similar activities ; and we have 
to continue our present clashes and skirmishes with the enemy. A net work of 
organization, working under a co-ordinated and central command is being built 

up 1 have faith that when the time for the next offensive comes, you will be at 

the front of the battle again as you were in August. But in order that the 
offensive might this time completely rout the enemy, it is essential that you take 
up seriously and immediately, the work of preparation and organization.” 

A specimen of mischief -making by students is given in a leaflet circulated 
by a students* organization in Gujarat, making arrangements for a no-revenue 
campaign. (It may be mentioned that these arrangements were wholly unsuccessful). 

*^ThiB time the no- tax movement diflers from the old one in one important 
point. In the old campaign, after refusing to pay land-revenue, we allowed the 
Government to attach our property, cattle, etc. This meant that we accepted the 
legality of the Government at this time, and only non -cooperated with it for 
certain reasons. This time, we do not consider the present (Government as the 
legal Government of the country and consequently we have raised the banner of 
open rebellion against it and are carrying on a guerilla warfare. This time, after 
refusing to give land revenue, the peasants have to resist with their full strength 
the attachment of their property. 

It is impossible to describe even a small proportion of the manifold 
leaflets which are being churned out by presses and duplicators in many 
parts of the country. (The number has greatly diminished owing to effective 
action by the police. In Madras, for example, two secret production centres 
in Tamilnad, one in Andhra and one in Malabar, have been located ; 
known Oonpessmen were found to be in charge of all these centres.) ‘.A 
selection of harmful pamphlets put out in the earliest phase of the 
rebellion is reproduced in Appendix XV. A few recent instances may be 
given. An issue of the ^Bombay Congress Bulletin” of November 23rd 
contained an elaborate programme of revolutionary activity which included 
two new items, urging the withdrawal of all post office savings bank 
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accounts and attacks on docks where British troops were loading and 
unloading. Leaflets in circulation in Bengal have been notable for their 
racial animosity ; one declaied that India was '‘lighting against the brutal 
Biitish power and not against Japan”, and another advocated attacks on 
British troops and police and the boycotting of Europeans. Finally, Congress 
underground workers have made the most of the recent difliculties of the economic 
situation ; a particularly mischievous leaflet emanating from Delhi contains the 
following passage : — 

“Our city population should learn to come out of the streets every day 
indignant and raging at the British incompetence and bungling and deceit that has 
resulted in internal food scarcity and external defencelessness. Strikes for freedom 

and wage increase should become a permanent feature of our industrial life 

Food riots, strikes and agitation among the military and police, all on a mass 
scale, should culminate in the supreme moment when the usurpers, Linlithgow 
and Wavell, are prisoners and the Indian Republic is proclaimed”. 

CHAPTER VI 
Conclusion 

At the risk of some repetition it is necessary to emphasize again the fact 
that Mr. Gandhi knew that any mass movement started in India would be a 
violent movement. He knew this from his bitter experience of the movements he 
had led ten and twenty years before. In spite of this knowledge, he was prepared 
to take the risk of outbreaks of rioting and disorder— a risk which in his writings 
he tried to minimize but in his mind he must have estimated correctly. Consider 
again this series of statements 

(1) “Leave India to God. If that is too much, then leave her to anarchy”. 
(Hanjan, May 24th ). 

(2) “That anarchy may lead to internecine warfare for a time or to 
unrestrained dacoities”. (Harijan, May 24th). 

(3) “This ordered, disciplined anarchy should go, and if there is complete 
lawlessness in India as a result I would risk it”, (Harijan. May 24th). 

(4) “I waited and waited until the country should develop the non-violent 
strength necessary to throw off the foreign yoke. But my attitude has now undergone 

a change. I feel that I cannot aflbrd to wait The people have not my Ahimsa, 

but mine should help them. I am sure there is ordered anarchy around and about 
us. I am sure that the anarchy that may result because of the British withdrawal 
or their refusal to listen to us and our decision to defy their authority will in no 
way be worse than the present anarchy. After all those who are unarmed cannot 
produce a frightful amount of violence or anarchy, and I have a faith that out of 
that anarclw may arise pure non-violence”. (Harijan, June 7th). 

(5) “I don’t want rioting as a direct result. If in spite of all precautions 
rioting does take place, it cannot be helped”. (Harijan, July l9th). 

Once it is realised, as has been clearly demonstrated, that Mr. Gandhi, the 
fountain-head of non-violence, knew perfectly well that the Indian masses weie 
incapable of non-violence, a new light is shed on the events of the six months 
which have elapsed since the August arrests. It follows that every reference to 
non-violence, in the forecasts of the forms the movement would take made by Mr. 
Gandhi and his Congress disciples and in the post-arrest programmes and instruc- 
tions, is nothing more than a pious hope, or at best a mild warning, which was 
known to have no practical value. Since such references have been shown to be 
valueless, they may be ignored and the pre-arrest forecasts and post-arrest 
instructions may be examined shorn of their “non-violence” mask. (Emitting these 
valueless references, Mr. Gandhi wrote in “Harijan” of 19th July 1942, “It would 

be a mass movement It will include all that a mass movement can include” : 

and again in “Harijan” of 26th July 1942, “The programme covers every activity 

included in a mass movement I would not hesitate to go to the extremest 

limit, if 1 find that no impression is produced over the British Government or the 

Alli^ Powers. . (It will be) may biggest movement (With the aiTests of 

leaders) it should gain strength, if it has any vitality”. The Working Committee 
of Congress in the resolution passed at Bombay on August 4th and endorsed by 
the All- India Congress Committee on August 8th stated : “The Committee resolves 
therefore to sanction for the vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom 
and independence, the starting of a mass struggle on the widest possible scale so 
that the country might utilise all the strength it has gathered during the last 22 
years”. Again, omitting the lip-service to ‘^on-violence^* the 12-point programme 
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called for “non-cooperation on the widest possible scale” in a “titanic clash between 
the people and the alien Government.” a struggle in which “Victory or death” is 
to be the motto of every son and daughter of India, a struggle which would 
“include all activities that a mass struggle can include.” a struggle in which 
“whatever helps in the attainment of that objective” (of ending foreign rule) “is 
permissible and legitimate” and in which “people in the Provinces have to devise 
and adopt all ways of paralysing the administration”. As a description of what 
actually occurred these instructions present a very accurate picture bearing in mind 
the limitations imposed by the prompt and firm action taken by the Central and 
Provincial Governments and the lack of sympathy for the Congress programme in 
large sections of the population. 

In the face of all this evidence— the evidence of the atmosphere produced by 
Mr. Gandhi’s writings in the “Harijan”, the evidence of the speeches of the members 
of the Working Committee before and at Bombay, the evidence of the programmes 
involving violent action distributed at the time of the arrests, the evidence of the 
form of the uprising, the evidence of known Congressmen personally proved guilty 
of violent action, the evidence of the pamphlets broadcast in the name of the 
Congress— only one answer can be given to the question as to whef must bear the 
responsibility for the mass uprisings and individual crimes which have disgraced 
ana are still disgracing the fair name of India. That answer is— the Indian 
National Congress, under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi. 

APPENDIX I 

Record of the Allahabad Meet mg of the Congress Working Committee 

Oandhtp was not present at this meeting (at Allahabad from April 27 to 
May 1) of the Working Committee. But he sent from Wardha a draft resolution 
for the consideration of the Committee. Miraben who brought the draft explained 
bow Gandhiji’s mind was working along the lines sketched in it. The Committee 
gave earnest and careful consideration to the draft (Appendix A). 

The draft contained the following points (i) A demand to the British Gov- 
ernment to clear out, (/f) India is a zone of war as a result of British imperia- 
lism, (m) No foreign assistance needed for the freedom of this country, (iv) India 
has no quarrel with any country, {v) If Japan invaded India it shall meet with 
non-violent resistance, (vi) Form of non-co-operation laid down, (vti) Foreign 
soldiers a grave menace to Indian freedom. 

Jawaharlalj} Gandhiji’s draft is an approach which needs careful considera- 
tion. Independence moans, among other things, the withdrawal of British troops. 
It is proper ; but has it any meaning, our demanding withdrawal ? Nor can they 
reasonably do it even if they recognize independence. Withdrawal of troops and 
the whole apparatus of civil administration will create a vacuum which cannot be 
filled up immediately. 

If we said to Japan that her fight was with British imperialism and not us she 
would say, “We are glad the British army is withdrawn ; we recognize your inde- 
pendence. but we want certain facilities now. We shall defend you against aggres- 
sion. "We want aerodromes, freedom to pass our troops through your country. 
This is necessary in self-defence.” They might seize strategic points and proceed 
to Iraq, etc. The masses won’t be touched if only the strategic points are captured. 
Japan is an imperialist country. Conquest of India is in their plan. If Bapu’s 
approach is accepted we become passive partners of the Axis Powers. This approach 
is contrary to the Congress policy for the last two years and a half. The Allied 
countries will have a,feeling that we are their enemies. 

Kripalaniji, intervening, said that the draft was a declaration of their stand. 
England and America might put what interpretation they liked but they (the Con- 
gress) had no designs against them. 

Maulana Saheb : What is our position ? Shall we tell the British Govern- 
ment to go and allow the Japanese and Germans to corns or do we want the 
Government to stay and stem the new aggression ? 

Pantji : I want the right of self-government and we shall exercise it as we 
like. If the British troops and the rest must, withdraw let them do so by all 
means and we shall shift for ourselves. 

Jawaharlalji ; A draft like this weakens their (the British Government’s) 
position. They will treat India as an enemy country and reduce it to dust and 
ashes. They will do here what they did in Rangoon. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai PaUl The draft says to the British, “You have proved 
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your utter incompetence. You cannot defend India. We cannot defend it either 
because you won’t let us do. But if you withdraw there is a chance for us.” 

Asaf AH : The draft asks us to accept non-violence for all time. 

Achyut Fatwardhan : It was put to Gandhiji. He said that the Congress 
can take the stand that under existing circumstances non-violence was the best 
policy. 

Jawaharlal Nehru : The whole background of the draft is one which will in- 
evitably make the world think that we are passively lining up with the Axis Powers. 
The British are asked to withdraw. After the withdrawal we are to negotiate with 
Japan and possibly come to some terns with her. These terms may include a large 
measure of civil control by us, a certain measure of military control by them, 
passage of armies through India, etc. 

Krtpalamjt : Why should it mean passage of armies through India, etc. 
Just as we call upon the British and the Americans to withdraw, their armies so 
also we ask others to keep out of our fxontiers. If they do not, we fight. 

Jawaharlal Nehru ; Whether you will like it or not, the exigencies of the 
war situation will compel them to make India a battle ground. In sheer self- 
defence they cannot afford to keep out. They will walk through the country. 
You can’t stop it by non-violent non-co-operation. Most of the population 
will not be affected by the march. Individuals may resist in a symbolic way. 
The Japanese armies will go to Iraq, Persia, etc., throttle China and make the 
Eussian situation more difficult. 

The British will refuse our demand for military reasons apart from others. 
They cannot allow India to be used by Japan against them. Our reaction 
in the event of refusal will be a passive theoretical lining up with the Axis powers, 
Japan may have an excuse for attack. We get involved in a hopeless logical 
quandary. We get hostility from every other element outside the Axis Powers. 
Japan will occupy strategic points. We get no chance to offer mass civil 
disobedience. Our policy of sympathy with one group is completely changed. 

So far as the main action is concerned there is no difficulty about Bapu’s 
draft. But the whole thought and background of the draft is one of favouring 
Japan. It may not be conscious. Three factors influence our decisions in the 
present emergency : (t) Indian freedom, («) sympathy for certain larger causes, (tit) 

probable outcome of the war; who is going to win? It is Oandhiji’s 
feeling that Japan and Germany will win. This feeling unconsciously 
governs his decision. The approach in the drat is different from mine. 

Achyut Fatwardhan : I agree with Jawahailalji’s background but there 
are certain difficulties. The British Government is behaving in a suicidal 
manner. If we do not take decisions, Jawaharlaljrs attitude will lead to 
abject and unconditional co-operation with Biitish machinery which must 
collapse. If the battle of India is to be fought by Wavell, we shall 
do ourselves discredit if we attach ourselves to him. We talk of allying 
ourselves with the Allied nations. I doubt if America is a progressive 
force. The existence of the American army in India is not a fact which 
improves our situation. I was opposed to the Poona offer but not to 
talks with Cripps. Jawaharlalji’s statement after the negotiation broke down 
distressed me. The trend of thought it disclosed lands us in a position 
which obliges us to offer unconditional co-orieratiou to Britain. Our co- 
operation with Britain is an invitation to Japan. 

Rajendra Bobu : We cannot produce the proper atmosphere unless 
we adopt Bapu’s draft The Government has closed the door on armed 
resistance. We have only unarmed resistance to offer. We have therefore to 
strengthen Bapu’s hands. 

Qtovxnd Ballahh Pant : There is no difference of opinion so far as 


non-violence is concerned. There may be two opinions as to its effective- 
ness, Non-violent non-co-operation is not meant to be a demonstration. 
It is designed to prevent invasion or resist occupation ; what will be our 

attitude to armed resistance. Bhall we assist it or at least do nothing 

to hamper it ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru It (Babu Bajendra Prasad’s amendment) retains 
the approach in Bapu’s original draft. The approach is a variation from 
the attitude we have taken up about the Allies. At least I have 
committed myself to that sympathy 100 per cent. It would be dishonoura- 
ble for me to resign from that position. There is no reason why that 
choice should arise. But it has arisen somewhat in this approach* 


26 
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The portion of the draft about resiatance has some eubatanoe. The 
portion about minoritiea, Princes are unrealistic. We go on thinking in terms of 
what was and not what is and that is a dangerous thing in a rapidly changing 
situation. There is no difference among us about (t) our reactions to Government 
and (i») our total inability to co-operate with the Government. Our programme of 
self-sufficiency and self- protection helps the Government but that cannot be helped. 
(tit) We do not embarrass the British war effort because that in itself would mean 
aid to the invader. We agree on these points hut we have different ways of getting 
at them. It is true that since my approach is different my emphasis too would be 
different. 

Pantji : One test to apply to the draft is whether it is consistgnt with our 
previous resolutions. The language about the condemnation of Cripps’ proposal 
is highly exaggeiated. If the proposals iwere so bad why did we spend so much 
time over them. My attitude to-day is : We must do our utmost to defend the 
country and swallow many things. If I can’t co-operate with the British it is 
because it is not consistent with our dignity. But the approach in the draft makes 
every soldier I see my enemy. 

Asaf Alt : The dratt will not make any effective appeal to the Axis Powers. 
Telling the British to withdraw will do nobody any good. 

Bhulabhai Desat ; No resolution is called for. We passed at Wardha one 
which expressed our definite position. The resolution is made in an unreal way. 
It is inconsistent with our previous stand. We have said that if offered an 
opportunity we shall side with the Allies. 

Rajaji : I do not think the changed draft is different from the original. We 
appeal to Britain and Japan. The appeal to Biitain will fail hut certain tangible 
results will follow. The entire policy of the Congress will be reinterpreted and the 
new interpretation will go terribly against us. Japan will «ay “excellent.” 

I do not aggree that if Biitain goes away India will have some scope for organizing 
itself even if Japan should make some headway. Japan will fill the 
vacuum created by the British withdrawal. Our reaction to evils of Britain 
should not make us lose our sense of perspective. It is no use getting 
upset on small matters. Do not run into the arms of Japan which is 
what the resolution comes to. 

Dr* Fattabhi : It is a comprehensive and appropriate draft. A time 
has come when we must realize ourselves. After the rejection of Grippe’ 
proposals we must reconsider our attitude and restate our position. We 
have varied our position from time to time during the time the war 
has been on. Poona was a variation from the old position. Bombay was 
a variation from Poona. Bombay was followed by 0. D. and C. D. by Cripps. 

Sarojini Naidu : The changed draft is much better than the original. 
There is however a great deal of unnecessary matter in the resolution. 
The appeal is a ^ rhetorical gesture. It is however good as an expression 
of our extreme disgust and dislike and hatred of the British Government. 
The appeal to Japan is a useless gesture. India is a part of the map they 
have drawn. I agree with the non violent non-co-peration part of the resolution. 
It can be recast keeping the substance of the original. The draft is a narrowing 
of sympathies hot consistent with the position we have taken up. I do not like 
foreign soldiers. The portion dealing with them is good. 

Btawanath Das : I see two conflicting views in the Committee. This division 
of opinion is fatal at this juncture. I generally agree with the draft. The Cripps’ 
proposals if accepted would have kept us in permanent bondage. The appeal to 
Britain to withdraw is very proper. We can tell them that neither will they 
defend us nor allow us to defend ourselves. 

The protest against the introduction of American soldiers in the country is 
also proper. They have brought in troops from the Dominions and other foreign 
nations. This is highly objectionable and dangerous. 

Bardoloi : One portion of the draft is operative and another ideological. 
If we lay emphasis on the operative portion the differences will be geatly minimized. 
For joint action I should be prepared to delete the portion which deals with the 
ideological background. We are already in the danger zone. "This is no time for 
ideological discussion. Let us concentrate on the present action which cannot be 
anything other than non-violent non-co-operation. 

Satyamurti : The changed draft is an improvement. I do not agree with the 
objection to the entry of foreign soldiers. India may defend herself even with the 
aid of foreign soldiers. I think we must make an approaoh to the Muslim League. 
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Achyut Patwardhan : I am in general agreement with the draft The opw 
door policy is at an end. The resolution emphasizes a factor which has been empna* 
sized by eveiy intelligent man, <?., the war is lost unless the people are in it, The 
war IS an imperialist war. Our policy can be that we take no sides. The world Is 
in the grip ot fear complex. I viould consider the position if the Allies could defeat 
the Axis. But I see clearly that Britain is going towards the deep. We want to 
create neutrality. Do not look to Japan or Britain. 

Jatramdasjt : The criticism that the draft is pro-Japanese is wrong. Opposition 
to the Japanese invasion is there in the draft. 

'I'he mention of foreign armies in the draft is very appropriate. The Indian 
History bears ample testimony of the highly undesirable consequences which foreign 
armien have led to. The draft creates an atmosphere of neutrality. The attempt is 
worth making. 

Sardar Sahib * I see that there are two distinct opinions in the Committee. 
We have ever since the outbreak of war tried to pull together. But it may not be 
possible on this occasion. Gandhiji has taken a definite stand. If his background 
IS unsuitable to some members of the Committee there is the other background 
which is unsuitable to us. The first four or five paragraphs of the deaft is a reply 
to the Cripps^ mission, Cripps is a clever fellow. He has gone about saying that 
his mission has not been a failure. The draft is a perfect reply to his propaganda. 

1 am not in favour of making any approach to Jinnah. We have made repeat^ 
attempts and courted many insults. I’hc Congress to-day is reeling under two 
blows, one Cripps’ and the other Rajaji’s resolutions which have done us enormous 
barm. I have placed myself in the hands of Gandhiji, I feel that he is instinc- 
tively right, the lead he gives in all critical situations. In Bombay, at the time of 
the A.I.C.C. meeting there was a difference in appioach but the door to negotiations 
was closed. In Bardoli it was made clear that the door was still open and our 

S athies were with Allies. It is time the door is finally closed after the repeated 
ts heaped upon us. 1 agiee with the draft before us. If there is any pro- 
Fascist hint in the draft let it be removed. 

Acharya Narendra Deo : I do not agree with the view that the war is one and 
indivisible. Jhe aims of Russia and China are not identical with those of Biitain 
and America. If it is one we should join the war and side with Britain. Our 
position has not been that we want power because without it we cannot kindle the 
national spirit. Our position has been that if the war was a people’s war and there 
was proof of it in action we are willing to thiow in our weight on the side of 
democracies. 

It is necessary to counteract the mischievous propaganda of Cripps. Cripps 
has been saying that internal diffeiences have prevented a settlement. Rajaji has 
strengtJiened his hands. Japanese thieat has also influenced our attitude to Biitain. 
It has led us to even modify Poona. We have to make it cleai that Japanese 
threat has not unnerved us. We can tell the Biitish to go, leaving us to our 
fate. Whatever unieality there is in Indian politics is due to the British rule. Let 
it go and the unieality will disappear. I am not interested in defeating Hitlerite 
Germany. I am moie interested in war aims and peace aims. 

Maulana Sahib . The discussion has been useful. But it is not clear to me 
the differences that divide the two groups. Ciipps was a great ho[)e. He came here 
with the reputation of a radical. But he proved a gicat disappointment. He made 
things worse Cripps in his statements after the failure of negotiations has empha- 
sized two points : (i) His mission has proved the sinceiity ot the intentions ot the 
British Government towaids India, (*t) The anti-Japanese fiont is the outcome of 
this mission. All this is false j>roi>aganda. Great Biitain has made it impossible 
for us to defend our country. But we have something to do about the Japanese 
aggression. It is my firm belief that nationalism is the only religion for a subject 
nation. If t feel that Japan was better than Britain and hei invasion was for the 
good of India I would have said so in public. But it is not so. Gandhi ji’s prescription 
IB the only alternative though I doubt its effectiveness. 

Since the draft presented by Rajendra Babu whs not acceptable to Jawaharlalji 
and a few other members of the Committee the President asked Jawaharlalji to 
prepare a draft of his own. Jawaharlalji presented the following draft in the next 
Bitting of the Committee. . , . « , , i.. t 

The draft sought to cover the points contained in Bapu’s draft but the approach 
was different. Ihe discussions showed that the division of opinion revealed in the 
earlier discussions persisted. Jawaharlalji modified his draft with a view to accom* 
modating better the other group, but the difference in approach remained. TJ;ie 
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draft was not acceptable to the whole Ck)xniDittee. Thereupon the President put the 
two drafts to the vote. Those who voted for Gandhiji’s draft as modified by 
Bajendra Babu were Sardar Valiabhbbai, Bajendra Babu, J. B. Kripalani, Shankar 
Bao Deo, Sarojini Naidu, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh. Those who voted for Jawaharlalii’s 
draft were Jawaharlal Nehru, Govind Ballabh Pant, Bhulabhai Desai and Asaf Ali. 
Among the invitees Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, Acharjya Narendra Dec, Achyut 
Patwardhan, Bardoloi tand Biswanath Das voted for Bajendra Babu’s draft and Shri 
Satyamurti and Mrs. B. S. Pandit voted for Jawaharlal ji’s draft. 

Rajendra Babuls draft was passed by the Committee in the morning sitting 
on May 1. Ths subject was however re-opened by the President in the afternoon 
sitting. He pleaded with those who supported Bajendra Babuls draft to accept 
Jawaharlalji's draft and make it a unanimous resolution. It was the President’s 
opinion that there was practically no difieience between the two drafts though the 
protagonists of both the drafts held that a vital difference in approach persisted. 
Supporters of Bajendra Babuls draft yielded to the wish of the President and 
accepted Jawaharlalji’s draft. The draft resolution for the A. I. C. C. as was finally 
passed by the Committee is as follows (Bee Appendix B). 

Appendix A 

Draft No. 1, dated Allahabad, April 27, 1942, Working Committee 

Whereas the British War Cabinet’s proposals sponsored by Sir Stafford Cripps 
have shown up British imperialism in its nakedness as never before, the A. 1. C. C. 
has come to the following conclusions i — 

The A. I. 0. C. is of opinion that Britain is incapable of defending India. It 
is natural that whatever she does is for her own defence. There is an eternal con- 
flict between Indian and British inteiests. It follows that their notions of defence 
would also differ. The Biitish Government has no trust in India’s political parties. 
The Indian aimy has been maintained up till now mainly to hold India in subjuga- 
tion. It has been completely segregated from the general population who can in 
no sense regard it as their own. This policy of mistrust still continues and is the 
reason why national defence is not entrusted to India's elected representatives. 

Japan’s quarrel is not with India. Bhe is warring against the British Empire. 
India’s participation in the war has not been with the consent of the representatives 
of the Indian people. It was purely a Biitish act. If India were freed her first 
step would probably be to negotiate with Japan. The Congress is of opinion that 
if the British withdrew from India, India would be able to defend herself in the 
event of Japanese or any aggressor attacking India. 

The A. 1. C. C. is, therefore, of opinion that the British should withdraw from 
India. The plea that they should remain in India for protecting the Indian 
Princes is wholly untenable. It is additional proof of their determination to 
maintain their hold over India. The Princes need have no fear from 
unarmed India. 

The question of majority and minority is a creation of the British Government 
and would disappear on their withdrawal. 

For all these reasons the Committee appeals to Britain for the sake of her 
own safety, for the sake of India’s safety and for the cause of world peace to let 
go her hold on India even if she does not give up all Asiatic and 
African possessions. 

This Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government and people that 
India bears no enmity either towards Japan or towards any other nation. India 
only desires freedom from all alien domination. But in this fight for freedom the 
Committee is of opinion that India while welcoming universal sympathy does not 
stand in need of foreign miltary aid. India will attain her freedom through her 
non-violent strength and will retain it likewise. Therefore the Committee hopes 
that Japan will not have any designs on India. But if Japan attacks India and 
Britain makes no response to its appeal the Committee would expect all those who 
look to Congress for guidance to offer complete non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese forces and not render any assistance to them. It is no part of the duty 
of those who are attacked to render any assistance to the attacker. It is their duty 
to offer complete non-co-operation. 

It is not difScult to understand the simple principle of non-violent non- 
co-operation : — 

!• We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders. 

2. We may not look to him for any favours nor fail to his bribes. But we 
may not bear him any malice nor wish him ill. 
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3. If he wishes to take possession of oar fields we will refuse to give them 
up even if we have to die in the effort to resist him. 

4. If he is attacked by disease or is dying thirst and seeks our aid we 
may not refuse it. 

5. Ill such places where the British and Japanese forces are fighting our non- 
co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. At present our non-co-operation 
with the British Government is limited. Were we to offer them complete non- 
co-operation when they are actually fighting, it would be tantamount to placing 
our country deliberately in Japanese hands. Therefore not to put any obstacle 
in the way of the British forces will often be the only way of demonstrating our 
non-co-operation with the Japanese* Neither may we assist the British in any 
active manner. If we can judge from their recent attitude, the British Government 
do not need any help from us beyond our non-iuterfereuce. They desire our help 
only as slaves~a position we can never accept. 

It is necessary for the Committee to make a clear declaration in regard 
to the scorched earth policy. If, in spite of our non-violent resistance, any part 
of the country falls into Japanese hands we may not destroy our crops, water 
supply, etc., if only because it will be our endeavour to regain them. The 
destruction of war material is another matter and may under certain circumstances 
be a military necessity. But it*can never be the Congress policy to destroy what 
belongs to or is of use to the masses. 

Whilst non-co-operation against the Japanese forces will necessarily be 
limited to a comparatively small number and must succeed if it is complete and 
genuine, the true building up of Swaraj consists in the millions of India whole- 
heartedly working the constructive programme. Without it the whole nation can- 
not rise from its age-long torpor. Whether the British remain or not it is our 
duty always to wipe out unemployment, to bridge the gulf between rich and poor, 
to banish communal strife, to exercise the demon of untouchability, to reform 
dacoits and save the people from them. If crores of people do not take a living 
interest in this nation-building work, freedom must remain a dream and unattainable 
by either non-violence or violence. 

Foreign soldiers 

The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that it is harmful to India's interest and 
dangerous to the cause of India’s freedom to introduce foreign soldiers in India. 
It therefore appeals to the British Government to remove these foreign legions and 
henceforth stop further introduction. It is a crying shame to bring foreign troops 
in spite of India’s inexhaustible manpower and is a proof of the immorality that 
British imperialism is. 

Appendix B, 

All-India Congress Committee Resolution, May 1, 1942 

In view of the imminent peril of invasion that confronts India, and the 
attitude of the British Government, as shown again in the recent proposals sponsored 
by Sir Stafford Oripps, the All India Congress Committee has to declare afresh 
India’s policy and to advise the people in regard to the action to be undertaken 
in the emergencies that may arise in the immediate future. 

The proposals of the British Government and their subsequent elucidation by 
Sir Stafford Oripps have led to greater bitterness and distrust of that Government 
and the spirit of non-co-operation with Britain has grown. They have demon- 
strated that even in this hour of danger, not only to India but to the cause 
of the United Nations, the British Government functions as an imperialist 
government and refuses to recognize the independence of India or to part 
with any real power. 

India’s participation in the war was a purely British act imposed upon the 
Indian people without the consent of their representatives. While India has no 
quarrel with the people of any country, she has repeatedly declared her antipathy 
to Nazism and Fascism as to imperialism. If India were free she would have 
determined her own policy and might have kept out of the war though her 
sympathies would, in any event, have been with the victims of aggression. If 
however, circumstances had led her to join the war, she would have done so as a 
free country fighting for freedom, and her defence would have been organized on 
a popular basis with a national army under national control and leadership, and 
with intimate contacts with the people. A free India would know how to defend 
herself in the event of any aggressor attacking her. The present Indian Army 
is in fact an off-shoot of the British Army and has been maintained till now 
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mainly to hold India in subjection. It has been completely segregated from 
the general population, who can in no sense regard it as their own. 

'rhe essential difference between the imperialist and the popular conceptions 
of defence is demonstrated by the fact that while foreign armies are incited to India 
for that defence, the vast manpower of India herself is not utilized for the purpose. 
India's past experience teaches her that it is harmful to her interest and dangerous 
to the cause of her freedom to introduce foreign armies in India. It is significant 
and extraordinary that India's inexhaustible manpower should remain untappc^ 
while India develops into a battle-ground between foreign armies fighting on her soil 
or on her frontiers, and her defence is not supposed to be a subject fit for popular 
control. India resents this treatment of her people as chattels to be disposed of 
by foreign authority. 

The All-India Congress Committee is convinced that India will attain her 
freedom through her own stiength and will retain it likwise. The present crisis, 
as well as the experience of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Oripps, makes it im- 
possible for the Congress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain, even 
in a partial measure, British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain’s safety, and world peace and freedom demand that Britain 
must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of independence alone that 
India can deal with Britain or other nations. 

The Committee repudiates the idea that freedom can come to India through 
interference or invasion by any foreign nation, whatever the profession s of that 
nation may be. In case an invasion takes place it must be resisted. Such resistance 
can only take the form of non-violent non-co-operation as the British Government 
has prevented the organization of national defence by the people in any other way. 
The Committee would therefore expect the people of India to offer completed non- 
violent non-co-operation to the invading forces and not to render any assistance to 

them. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of bis orders. 

We may not look to him for favours nor fall to his bribes, if be wishes to take 
possession of our homes and our fields we will refuse to give them up even if we 
have to die in the effort to resist them. In places wherein the British and the in- 
vading forces are fighting our non-co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 
Not to put any obstacle in the way of British forces will often be the only way of 

demonstrating our non-cooperation with the invader. Judging from their attitude 

the British Government do not need any help from us beyond our non-interference. 

The success of such a policy of nOn-cooperation and non-violent resistance to 
the invader will largely depend on the intensive working out of the Congress con- 
structive programme and more especially the programme of self-sufficiency and self- 
protection in all parts of the country. 

APPENDIX II 

Mr* Rajagopalachari s letter of July tSth, 194i2^ to Mr, Gandhi 

^^Madras, July 18, 1942. — Dear Mahatmaji, we have carefully read the resolu- 
tion passed by the All-India Congress Working Committee at Wardha on July 14, 
which is to be placed before the meeting of the A. 1. C. C, next mouth. In view 
of the far-reaching consequences of the adoption of this resolution, we feel it our 
duty, having worked with you since 1920, to place before you our considered views 
in this matter. While there can be no difference of view over India’s demand for 
complete freedom from foreign domination, the idea of the withdiawal of 
Government being automatically replaced by another Government is altogether 
impossible, jfbe State is not a mere superstructure, but is so intimately bound up 
with the functioning of every activity of the people that the withdrawal of the 
Government without a simultaneous replacement by another must involve a dis- 
solution of the State and of society itself. It is unnatural for any Government to 
withdraw without transferring power to a successor by consent or without being 
forcibly replaced by another. The formation of a provisional government as well 
as the convening of the constituent assembly are possible only if the continuity of 
the State is assured. 

'^We feel, therefore, that, however difficult of achievement the Hindu-Muslim 
settlement may be, while the British Government is here and functioning, it is essen- 
tial that, before a demand for withdrawal can be reasonably made, the major political 
organizations of this country, namely, the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
League, should evolve a joint plan with regard to the provisional government which 
can take over power and preserve the continuity of the State. Even if we imagine 
that the British eould ever under moral compulsion be made to withdraw unoondi- 
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tionally, we are convinced that the chaos that would follow under existing oondi* 
tiooB would not permit within any reasonable time the formation of a provisional 
government such as you contemplate. 

“We connider it wrong to formulate a demand which, if complied with, must 
necessarily lead to anaichy or to frame a programme of widespread self -indicted 
suffering based on the refusal of such a demand. 

“Your proposal that while the civil power may be withdrawn, the British and 
Allied forces may continue in India in anticipation of a treaty with a problematic 
provisional Indian Government will only lead to the exercise of all governmental 
functions by the military forces. This will happen if only for their own safety and 
effective functioning. They are further likely to be urged towards this step by local 
chieftains and suffering people. This would be the reinstallation of the British 
Government in a worse form. 

“In spite of these objections we might have submitted to your proposal if 
only because of the fact that the British are not going to withdraw, ana iu actual 
ot^eration the movement would amount to a nationwide protest against the existing 
Government and maybe productive of a satisfactory settlement in due course. But 
the critical international situation iu which India is directly involved makes it 
certain that the party to gam immediately by the movement will be Japan. If the 
movement could possibly displace the British Government, installing a national 
government capable of resisting Japanese aggression, it might be worth while taking 
all risks attached to it. But, as this result is not even remotely probable, it will 
only produce more intense and large-scale repression and suffering which will 
facilitate Japanese invasion and occupation. 

“It is hardly likely that the authorities will allow the movement to proceed 
under central direction in an^ orderly and direct fashion. Even if we do not mind 
sporadic violence that may result from lack of proper control, there is another serious 
danger. When responsible leaders are removed and their guidance is no longer avail- 
able the movement can easily be taken advantage of by the enemy and be converted 
into a fifth column activity on his b^alf. 

'*Aiiy movement started by vou would have commanded our loyal participa- 
tion, in spite of differences of opinion, if the movement did not involve such grave 
consequences as pointed out above. Our conviction is strong enough to make it 
our duty publicly to oppose the proposal on these grounds. But it may he thought 
at this stage that your move will operate as a protest with an international appeal 
and bring about a fresh approach towards a political settlement for India without 
actually plunging the country in direct action. In order that any step on our part 
may not lessen this chance we refrain from giving public expression to our opposi- 
tion but send this letter to entreat you to desist from taking the steps you have 
adumbrated.” (Sd.) 0. Bajagopalachari, K. Santhaoam, 8. Bamanathan, Dr. T. S. 
S. Rajan. 

Mr. Gandhi's Reply 


Sevagram, Wardha, July 20, 1942.--*‘My dear C, R., I was about to write to 
you when your letter came, Of course, I understand and appreciate the exquisite 
consideration running through your letter. 1 invite you all four to come here and 
pour out your love and argument to wean me from what appears to be an error. 
Anyway your monthly visit is due. Yon can come any day you like. What I 
wanted to write to you about was this. Why don’t you form a league with Muslim 
Iriends to propagate your idea of settlement ? Have you Q. A.’s reply to my note ? 
Do you accept his definition of Pakistan ? What is the common idea about 
independence ? Surely you should have a common understanding over funda- 
mentals before you come to an agreement. Let not your fear of the Japs betray 
you into a worse state of things. But more of all this when you come. Love to 
you all. Bapu.” 

APPENDIX III (1) 


Text of the resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee at Wardha 

on IMh July 1942 

The events happening from day to day and the experience that the people of 
India are passing through confirm the opinion of Congressmen that British rule in 
India must end immediately, not merely because forcit?n domination even at its 
best is an evil in itself and a continuing injury to the subject people, but because 
India in bondage can play no effective part in defending herself and in affecting 
the fortunes of the war that is desolating humanity. The freedom of India is thus 
neeessary not only iu the interest of India, but also for the safety of the world and 
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for the ending of Nazism, Fascism, militarism and other forms of imperialism, and 
the aggression of one nation over another. Ever since the outbreak of the world 
war, the Congress has studiedly pursued a policy of non-embarrassment. Even at 
the risk of making its satyagraha ineffective, it deliberately gave it a symbolic 
character in the hope that this policy of non-embarrassment carried to its logical 
extreme would be duly appreciated and that real power would be transferr^ to 
popular representatives so as to enable the nation to make its fullest contribution 
towards the realisation of human freedom throughout the world, which is in danger 
of being crushed. It had also hoped that negatively nothing would be done which 
was calculated to tighten Britain’s hold on India. 

These hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces. The abortive Cripps’ 
proposals showed in the clearest possible manner that there was no change in the 
British Goveinment’s attitude towards India and that the British hold on India 
was in no way to be relaxed. In the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Congress Kepresentatives tried their utmost to achieve a minimum, consistent with 
the national demand, but to no avail. This frustration has resulted in a rapid 
and widespread increase of ill-will against Britain and a growing satisfaction at 
the success of Japanese arms. 

The Working Committee view this development with grave apprehension as 
this, unless checked, will inevitably lead to a passive acceptance of aggression. 
The Committee hold that all aggression must be resisted, for any submission to it 
must mean the degradation of the Indian people and the continuation of their sub- 
notion. The Congress is anxious to avoid the experience of Malaya, Singapore, and 
Burma and desires to build up resistance to any aggression on or invasion of India 
by the Japanese or any foreign Power. The CJongress would change the present 
ill-will against Britain into goodwill and make India a willing partner in a joint 
enterprise of securing freedom for the nations and peoples of the world and in the 
trials and tribulations which accompany it. This is only possible if India feels 
the glow of freedoom. 

The Congress representatives have tried their utmost to bring about a solution 
of the communal tangle. But this has been made impossible by the presence of the 
foreign power and only after the ending of foreign domination and intervention, 
can the present unreality give place to reality and the people of India, belonging 
to all groups and parties, face India’s problems and solve them on a mutually 
agreed basis 

The present political parties formed chiefly with a view to attract the attention 
of and influence the British power, will then probably cease to functson. For the 
first time in India’s history, the realisation will come home that the princes, ‘jagir- 
dars,’ *zamindars’ and propertied and monied classes derive their wealth and pro- 
perty from the workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially 
power and authority must belong. On the withdrawal of British rule in India, 
responsible men and women of the country will come together to form a provisional 
government, representative of all important sections of the people of India which 
will later evolve a scheme by which a constituent Assembly can be convened in 
order to prepare a constitution for the Government of India acceptable to all 
sections of the people. Representatives of^ free India and representatives of Great 
Britain will confer together for the adjustment of future relations and for the 
co-operation of the two countries as allies in the common task of meeting 
aggression. 

It is the earnset desire of the Congress to enable India to resist aggression 
effectively with the people’s united will and strength behind it. In making the 
proposal for the withdrawal of the British rule from India, the Congress has no 
desire whatsoever to embarrass Great Britain or the Allied powers in their prosecu- 
tion of the war, or in any way to encourage aggression on India or increase 
pressure on China by the Japanese or any other Power associated with the Axis group. 
Nor does the Congress intend to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the Allied powers. 

'J'he Congress is, therefore, agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces of 
the Allies in India, should they so desire in order to ward off and resist Japanese 
or other aggression and to protect and help China. The proposal of withdrawal of 
the British power from India was never intended to mean the physical withdrawal 
of all Britishers from India, and certainly not of those who would make India their 
home and live there as citizens and as equals with the others. If such a withdrawal 
takes place with goodwill it would result in the establishing of a stable provisional 
government in India and co-operation between this government and the united 
nations in resisting aggression and hdping China. The Congress realises that there 
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may be risks involved in such a course. Such risks, however, have to be faced by 
any country in order to achieve freedom, and more especially at the present critical 
juncture in order to save the country and the brger cause of freedom the world 
over from far greater risks and perils. While, therefore, the Congress is impatient 
to achieve the national purpose it wishes to take no hasty steps and would like to 
avoid, in so far as is possible, any course of action that might embarrass theJTnited 
Nations. The Congress would be pleased with the British power if it accepts the 
very reasonable and just proposal herein made not only in the interest of India but 
also that of Britain and of the cause of freedom to which the United Nations 
proclaim their adherence. Should, however, this appeal fail the Congress cannot 
view without the gravest apprehension the continuation of the present state of affairs 
involving a progressive deterioration in the situation and the weaking of India’s 
will and power to resist aggression. The Congress will then be reluctantly compelled 
to utilise all the non-violent strength it might have gathered since 1920 when, it 
adopted non-violence as part of its policy for the vindication of the political rights 
and liberty. Such a widespicad struggle would inevitably be under the leadership 
of Maliatma Gandhi. As issues raised are of the most vital and far-reaching im- 
portance to the people of India as well as to the peoples of the United Nations the 
Working Committee refer them to the All-India Congress Committee for final deci- 
sion. For this purpose the A. I. C. C. will meet in Bombay on the 7th of August, 
l942. 

APPENDIX III (2) 

Text of the resolution adopted hy the All-Indta Congress Committee on 8th August 

1942 

“The All-India Congress Committee has given the most careful consideration 
to the relerence made to it by the Working Committee in their resolution dated July 
14, 1942 and to subsequent events including the development of the war situation, 
the utterances of responsible spokesmen of the British Government, and the comments 
and ciiticisms made in India and abroad. The Committee ap])roves of and endorses 
that resolution, and is of opinion that events subsequent to it have given it further 
justification, and have made it clear that the immediate ending of British rule in 
India is an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and for the success of the 
cause of the United Nations. The continuation of that rule is degrading and 
enfeebling India and making her progressively less capable of dotending herself and 
of contributing to the cause of world freedom. 

“The Committee has viewed with dismay the deterioration of the situation on 
the Russian and Chinese peoples its high appreciation of their heroism in defence 
of their freedom. This increasing peril makes it incumbent on all those who strive 
for freedom and who sympathise with the victims of aggression, to examine the 
foundations of the policy so far pursued by the Allied Nations, which have led to 
repeated and disastrous failure. It is not by adhering to such aims and policies 
and methods that failure can be conveited into success, for past experience has 
shown that failure is inherent in them. These policies have been based not on 
freedom so much as on the domination of subject and Colonial countries, and the 
continuation of the Imperialist tradition and method. The possession of Empire, 
instead of adding to the strength of the ruling power, has become the crux of the 
a burden and a curse. India, the classic land of modern Imperialism, has become the 
crux of the question, for by the freedom of India will Britain and the United Nations 
be judged and the peoples of Asia and Africa be filled with hope and enthusiasm. 

“The ending of British rule in this country is thus a vital and immediate issue 
on which depend the future of the war and the success of freedom and democracy. 
A free India will assume this success by throwing all her great resources in the 
•struggle for freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism. 
This will not only affect materially the fortunes of the war, but will bring all 
subject and oppressed humanity on the side of the United Nations, and give these 
nations, whose ally India would be. the moral and spiritual leadership of the world. 
India in bondage will continue to be the symbol of British Imperialism and 
the taint of that imperialism will affect the United Nations. , ^ , 

“The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the independence of India and the 
ending of British dominations. No future promises or guarantees can affect the 
present situation or meet that peril. They cannot produce the needed psychological 
effect on the mind of the masses. Only the glow of freedom now can release that 
energy and enthusiasm of millions of people which will immediately transform 
the nature of the war* 

27 
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“The A. I. C. C., therefore, repeats with al] emphasis the demand for the with- 
drawal of the British power from India. On the declaration of India's independence, 
a provisional Government will be formed and Jree India will become an ally of the 
United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and tribulations of the joint en- 
terprise of the struggle for freedom. The provisional Government can only be 
formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and groups in the country. It 
will thus be a composite Government, representative of all important section of the 
people of India. Its primary functions must be to defend India and resist aggression 
with all the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, together with 
its Allied Powers and to promote the well-being and progress of the workers in the 
fields and factories and elsewhere to whom essentially all power and authority must 
belong. The provisional Government will evolve a scheme for a constituent assembly 
which will prepare a constitution for the Government of India acceptable to all 
sections of the peo})le. This constitution, according to the Congress view, should 
be a federal one. With the largest measure of autonomy for the federating units 
and with the residuary power vesting in these units, the future reations between 
India and the Allied Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free 
countries conferring together for their mutual advantage and for their co-operation 
in the common task of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist 
aggression effectively with the people’s united will and stiengh behind it. 

“The freedom of India roust be the symbol of and prelude to this freedom of 
all other Asiatic nations under foreign domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, 
the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. It 
must be clearly understood that such of these countries as are under Japanese 
control now must not subsequently be placed under the rule or control of any 
other Colonial power. 

“While the A. 1. C. 0. must primarily be concerned with the independence and 
defence of India in this houi of danger, the Committee is of opinion that the future 
peace, security and ordered progress of the world demand a woild federation of free 
nations, and on no other basis can the problems of the modern world be saved. 
Bucb a world federation would ensure the freedom of its constituent nations, the 
prevention of aggression and exploitation by one nation over lanother, the protection 
of national minorities, the advancement of all backward areas and peoples and 
the pooling of the world’s resources for the common good of all. On the establish- 
ment of such a world federation, disarmament would be practicable in all countries, 
national armies, navies and air forces would no longer be necessary, and a world 
federal defence force would keep the woild peace and prevent aggression. 

“An independent India would gladly join such a world federation and co- 
operate on an equal basis with othe countries in the solution of international prob- 
lems. 

“Such a federation should be open to all nations who agree with its fundamen- 
tal principles. In view of the war, however, the federation must inevitably, to begin 
with, be confined to the United Nations, such a step taken now will have a most 
powerful effect on the war, on the peoples of the Axis countries, and on the 
peace to come. 

“The Committee regretfully realizes, however, that despite the tragic and 
overwhelming lessons of the war and the penis that overhang the world, the Govern- 
ments of few countries are yet prepared to take this inevitable step towards 
world federation. The reactions of the British Government and the misguided 
criticism of the foreign Press also make it clear that even the obvious demand for 
India’s independence is resisted, though this has ben made essentially to meet 
the present peril and to enable India to defend herself and help China and Russia 
in their hour of need. The Committee is anxious not to embarrass in any way the 
defence of China or Russia, whose freedom is precious and must be preserved, or 
to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the United Nations. But the peril grows 
both to India and these nations, and in action and submission to a foreign adminis- 
tration at this stage is not only degrading India and reducing her capacity to defend 
herself and resist aggression but is no answer to that growing peril and is no service 
to the peoples of the United Nations. The earnest appeal of the Working Committee 
to Great Britain and the United Nations has so far met with no response and the 
criticisms made in many foreign quarters have shown an ignorance of India’s and 
the world’s need, and sometimes even hostility to India’s freedom, which is signifi- 
cant of a mentality of domination and racial superiority which cannot be tolerated 
by a proud people conscious of their strength and of the justice of their cause. 
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“The A. I, C. C. would yet again, at this last moment, in the interest of world 
freedom, renew this appeal to Britain and the United Nations. But the Committee 
feels that it is no longer justified in holding the nation back from endeavouring to 
assert its will against an imperialist and authoritarian Government which dominates 
over it and prevents it from functioning in its own interest and in the interest of 
humanity. The Committee resolves, therefore to sanction, for the vindication of 
India’s inalienable right to fredom and independence, the starting of a mass struggle 
on non-violent lines on the widest posible scale, so that the country might utilize 
all the non-violent strength it has gathered during the last 22 years of peaceful 
struggle. Such a struggle must inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji and 
the Committee requests him to take the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be 
taken. 

“The Committee appeals to the people of India to face the dangers and hard- 
ships that will fall to their lot with courage and endurance, and to hold together 
under the leadership of Gandhiji and carry out his instructions as disciplined 
soldiers of Indian freedom. They must remember that non-violence is the basis 
of the movement. A time may come when it may not be possible to issue instruc- 
tions or for instructions to reach our people, and when no Congress Committees 
can function. When this happens every man and woman who is participating 
in this movement must function for himself or herself within the four corners of 
the general instructions issued. Every Indian who desires freedom and strives for 
it must be his own guide urging him on along the hard road where there is no 
resting place and which leads ultimately to the independence and deliverance of India. 

“Lastly, whilst the A. I. C. C. has stated its own view of the future governance 
under free India, the A. I. C. C. wishes to make it quite clear to all concerned that 
by embarking on a mass struggle, it has no intention of gaining power for the 
Congress. The power, when it comes, will belong to the whole people of India.” 


APPENDIX IV 

C onfidential. Avdhra Provincial Congress Commiltce 

Bezwada, 29th July 1942. 

The following instructions are issued to all D. C. Cs. I’he Presidents and the 
Secretaries are requested to undertake organisation work immediately on the lines 
suggested hereunder. But it is open to the D. C. Cs. to supplement the items or 
alter the lines of organisation subject to the conditions in para, below. 'J’he I). 0- Cs. 
are requested to send their first report by 8th August 1942 and a report every week 
thereafter without fail. 

The success of the movement when it starts will very much depend on the 
tempo we can give it at a swift pace from the time it begins. For this the 
organisation should not only be effective but also should be entrusted to capable 
hands and arranged in succession wherever possible. 

The President and the Secretary of the P. C. C. will tour the districts and will 
be in active touch with the developments as long as they happen to be free. 

The D. C. Cs. are also requested to pool together immediately all the amounts 
due from primary members. The quota due to the P. C. C. must be sent by about 
the 4th August, 1942. 

If donations are collected anywhere for Congress work 25 per cent should be 
sent at once to the P, C. C. Even when the P. C. 0. partakes in the collections 
work the same proporation will be claimed. 

(1) The whole movement is based on non-violence. No act which contravenes 
this instruction should ever be undertaken. 

All acts of disobedience committed should be overt and never covert (open 
but not under cover). , ^ . , , 

(2) Organisation,— district may be divided into convenient groups based 
on Revenue divisions or Taluks and should be placed under an organiser. The 
organiser should be given the assistance of select Congress workers who will actively 
arrange the details— place, date and the persons. Consolidated lists of those organi- 
sations with available details should be sent to the P. C. C. office immediately. 

The following suggestions can be followed immediately— 

I. Collect information as regards items of programme— poi am bokes with toddy 

yielding trees and natural salt depots, liquor shops, railway stations, 

Telegraph and Telephone lines, troop locations, recruiting centres, etc. 

II. Names of persons put in charge of various items of organisation work 

should be listed. 
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III. Org^DiBe public meetings and intensive propaganda in villages at once. 

IV. Congress resolutions and replies to counter-propaganda must be widely 
circulated. Printing work may not be possible. Duplicators may be 
used* Material can be gathered but will also be supplemented from 
time to time from the P. C. C. 

f3) The form of disobedience may be individual, generalised individual, or mass. 

(4) Items of the programme : 

Group Fir at stage — 

(a) Breaking of prohibitory orders. 

(h) Picking salt. 

(c) Continuing openly to be members of unlawful associations. 

Group IL^ Second Stage — 

(а) Items of non-cooperation— 

Lawyers to leave practice. 

Students to leave colleges. 

Jurors and Assessors not to respond summons. 

(б) Government officers including village officers to resign their jobs. 

Group III, — Third Stage — 

Arranging labour strikes. 

Group IV,— Fourth Stage — 

(a) Picketing of foreign cloth shops. 

(ft) Liquor shops. 

(c) Foreign concerns in trade and industry. 

Group F . — Fifth Stages 

The following items are not prohibited but not encouraged and to be 
considered at this stage only : — 

(1) Stopping trains by pulling chains only. 

(2) Travel without tickets. 

(3) Cutting toddy yielding trees. 

(4) Cutting telegraph and telephone wires. 

N, B , — Rails should not be removed or permanent way obstructed. No danger 
to life, should be a great caution, (sic). 

Group VL — Practically the last stage — 

(a) Non-payment of taxes excluding Municipal taxes. Especially Zamin- 
dari rent should not be paid if the Zamindar will not join the 
movement. 

(/;) Picketting of troops. 

Convictions, — When people are sent to jail, they need not keep quie‘ as usual. 
But they should continue disobedience here also through work and lock out strikes 
(sic.) Hunger strikes also should be undeitaken, but voluntarily, on personal risk 
of the individual as it may lead to the glory of self immolation. 

Warning, — 99 out of 100 chances are for the inauguration of this movement by 
Mabatmaji at an early date, possibly a few hours after the next All-India Congress 
Committee meeting at Bombay. The D. C. Cs. should be alert and begin to act 
immediately. But please also take note that no movement should be launched or 
any overt act done till Mahatmaji decides. After all he may decide otherwise and 
you will be responsible for a gieat unwarranted mistake. Be ready, organise at 
once, be alert but by no means act. 

APPENDIX V 

A comparison of the “A. /. C, C, twelve-point programme'*^ with Mr, OandhVs 
pre-arrest writings and statements 
**J8’Poinf* Programme, 

Instruction (J). — There shall be a hartal throughout the country in all the 
cities and villages of India. The hartal will be peaceful. The hartal will be 
country’s protest against the arrest of Gandhiji, the Congress President and 
members of the Working Committee. It will also be symbol of our determination 
to carry on the struggle, whicli started with the arrest of Gandhiji, to its 
successful conclusion. If participation in a hartal carries with it any penalties, 
they should be cheerfully borne. 

There will be a meeting in the evening in villages and cities where we shall 
deliver the Congress message "Quit-India”. If there are bans on the meetings, 
they should be resisted. 

Instruction (;?),— Salt is a prime necessity of our life. Our countrymen 
should consider themselves free to manufacture it wherever they can do so 
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wheAra in coital or inland areaa. Lava prohibiting the manufacture ahouid be 
reBiBted ftna all conBequenceB taken* 

Instruction Out struggle is ‘'noD-violeni. non cooperation” on the widest 
possible B^le. The teeming millions that inhabit the 700,000 villages form the 
backb^e of our struggle. They have the biggest and most vital part to play. 
I^t them withhold all co-operation from the alien administration that reduce 
them to servitude and abject poverty. Let them when the time comes withhold 
paym^t of all revenue to the Government. Where there is zamindori system, the 
zamindar may be given his share of the revenue provided he throws in his lot 
with the people and refuses all co-operation with the Government. 

Instruction (4). — ^The students are the vanguard of our struggle. It is their 
solemn and sacred task to rouse and awaken and vitalise the dumb millions from 
one end of the country to the other. It is unthinkable that they can be passive 
spectators of the grand fight for freedom that is going on about them. Let 
students above 16 leave their colleges and universities and conduct the non-violent 
struggle to its victorious conclueion. They are the intelligentsia of the country and 
know full well how our leader wants them to act. Our leaders have been arrested. 
The few that remain will soon be clapped, if worse does not befall them. Students 
alone can fittingly supply the gap. There is no doubt they will prove worthy of 
the great call that has come to them. 


Extracts from Mr, Gandhi's writings or statements, 

“As to salt famine, the law is not quite on the people’s side, but the right is 

wholly on their side I would advise them to manufacture salt even at the 

risk of prosecution. Necessity knows no law .” — Harijan (28-6-43), 

‘•The programme covers every activity of a strictly non-violent character 
included in a mass movement. Therefore undoubtedly the things vou have 
mentioned {viz,^ breach of salt laws, calling out Government servants and labour) 
are included .” — Harijan (26-7-42). 

''Non-violent non-cooperation is the most effective substitute for every kind of 
violent warfare. If the whole nation takes to non-violent action, it can be wholly 
successful .” — Harijan (26-4-42). 

“What I am hoping and striving for is an irresistable mass urge on the 
part of the people and an intelligent response on the part of all privileged 
classes to the popular demand .” — Harijan (14-6-42) 

“If the (British) withdrawal is to take place, it won’t be due merely to the 

non-violent pressure Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers 

by refusing taxes and in a variety of ways .” — Hanjan (5-7-42). 

“As regards students, I have not formulated my plans as yet and I do not 
want them to join this struggle for the moment, but I wish that the students and 
professors should imbibe the spirit of freedom. They should stand by the 
Congress and should have the courage to say they are for the Congress. When 
they get the call, they ahouid cheerfully abandon their studies and their careers 
and support the movement whole-heartedly.”— A, I. C. C. meeting, Bombay (8-8-42). 


"12-PoinV' Programme, 

Instruction {5 ) — The members of the Government services are faced with a 
choice. In this titanic clash between the people and the alien Government, what is 
their place ? Must they earn their livelihood by betraying their country at a 
time when it is engaged in a mortal and deadly struggle ? Is it part of their 
duty to suppress, to betray the people ? Do they like to have the blessing of the 
present and future generations or their curses ? The days of the administration 
which is giving them their bread and butter are now numbered. Why lean on a 
broken read ? * , , , , 

If those who do not have the strength to resign their jobs have at least the 
courage to say ‘no’ to all orders that are designed to suppress and crush our 
people. If the saying of ‘no’ involves dismissal let it be cheei fully courted. 
Every such dismissal will be a nail in the coffin of the Empire that is 

throttling us. . , , , , . , 

Instruction (6).-— As Gandhiji said let every soldier in the army consider 

himself a Congressman. If bis officer issues an order which hurts his conscience 
as Congressman let him disobey them and take the consequences cheerfully. 
It can be no part of their duty to lathi charge^ tear gas or shoot non-violent 

crowds, peaceful processions or meetings* India hopefully looks to them to play 
worthy part in the great struggle. The fellow soldiers in other lands fraternised 
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vfith the people when they rose in revolt against roierule and oppresaion whether 
indigenouB or foreign. Let the Indian soldiers follow their glorious example. 

Instruction (?). — The Indian States are a part and parcel of India. The 
struggle tod^ is as much theirs as of the so called British India. Gandhiji at 
the A. I. C. 0. issued an appeal to the Princes to make common cause with the 
Indian people and throw off the common yoke. Whatever the response of the 
Princes to Gandhiji’s appeal let our brothers in Indian States make the struggle 
their own. Their fight today is not with the Princes but with the alien master 
who is keeping them and the people in subjection. If the Princes side with the 
alien masters it will be the painful duty of the people to wage a struggle against 
a combination of the Princes a nd t he alien maste r. 

Extracts from Mr, OandhVs writings or statements, 

“The programme covers every activity of a strictly non-violent character 
included in a mass movement. Therefore undoubtedly the things you have 
mentioned (viz., breach of salt laws, calling out Government servants and Labour) 
are included.’ —/fanyan p6-7-42). 

“There is no need for the Government servants to resign, but they should 
write to Government to say that they are with the Congress.’^— A. 1. 0. C. meeting 
Bombay (8-8-42). 

“The sepoys should also declare that they belonged to the Congress, but that 
they were working for their livelihood, and, if they were asked to shoot Indians, 
they should refuse to do so saying that they are prepared to fight the Japanese.” — 
A. I. C. 0. meeting, Bombay (8-8-42). 

‘‘Will the Princes march with the times or must they remain tied to the 
Imperial chariot-wheel ? If they take their courage with both their hands and 

make common cause with the nation, they can run the risk of dispossession 

Will the Princes and princely landholders and merchants take the lead. It is for 

them to take the lead, not for the have-nots If the ‘haves,’ who are in fact 

the pillars on which the mighty British Power rests, can realise their obvious duty 
the British Power must yield. It was because I had despaired of response from 
the pillars, that I have thought of moving the masses on whom the pillars rest.”— 
'Karijan (2-8-42). 

“Princes are the creation of the British Power. Their number may be 600 or 
more. They are created by the ruling power, as you know, to create differences 

between Indian India and British India The Congress claims to represent 

them as well Whatever the Princes may say their people will acclaim that 

we have been asking for the very thing that they want. If we carry on this 
struggle in the way I want it, the Princes will get more through it than they can 
ever expect. I have met some Princes and they have stated their helplessness by 
saying that we are more free than they are because they can be removed by the 
Paramount Power.” — A. I. C. C. meeting, Bombay (7-8-42). 

**12-poinf' Programme. 

Instruction — (8) Gandhiji has time and again stressed the vital and decisive 
part that our womenfolk can play in the non-violent struggle. It is for them to 
justify Gandhiji’s faith in them. If they bring to the struggle the non-violent 
sacrifice and suffering of which they are capable our struggle will inevitably be 
short and swift. Let it fall to them to infuse and energise the people of India at 
the fateful period in her history. 

Instruction (9).— Let every man and woman in the country carry on his or her 
person a badge bearing the motto “Do or Die”. This will proclaim our determination 
to be free or perish in the attempt to be free. 

Instruction (79).-~Thi8 is a struggle in which all Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Parsis and Christians have to participate. Freedom’s struggle knows no communal 
or racial distinctions. If there must be competition between Communities let it 
be one in sacrifice and suffeiing for the great cause. 

Extracts from Mr, OandhVs writings or statements. 

“Let the Princes know that I am their well-wisher from the bottom of my 
heart The Princes should rise to the occasion. They must part with respon- 

sibility of administration to tbeir subjects. Let them read the sign of the times. If 

they fail to do this, they will have no quarter in a Free India Let the Princes 

shear themselves of their autocracy Their only chance of survival depends on the 

goodwill of their people. I would venture to ask the Princes whether they are not 
equally anxious to see India free. If the answer is in the afioirmative, let them 
come forward. If the answer is in the negative, then I do not hesitate to say that 
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even the Paramount Power will not be able to come to their rescue because the 
Power itself will not be there. Responsible Government should immediately be 
conferred on their subjects.”— A. I. C. 0. meeting. Bombay (8-8-42), 

they (the Allies) don’t (do the initial act of justice and put their case on 
unassailable basis), they must face the opposition of those who cannot tolerate 
their rule and are prepared to die in order to get rid of it .” — Harijan (2-8-42). 

“If I could turn India, Great Britain, America and the rest of the world 
including the Axis Powers in the direction of non-violence I should do so. But 
that feat mere human effort cannot accomplish. That is in God’s hands. For me 
T can but do or die’.”— i/art^ an (9-8-42). 

“You have to forsake wife, fiiends, forsake everything in the world Even 

if all the United Nations opposed me, even if the whole of India tried to persuade 
me that I am wrong, 1 will go ahead, not for India’s sake alone, but for the sake 

of the world 1 have pledged the Congress and the Congress will do or die'* 

— A.-I. C. C. meeting, Bombay (8-8-42). 

'T wish all conflicting elements and interests will make a combined effort to 
India of foreign domination.” — Hartjan (24-5-42). 

“The fight has been conceived in the interest of the whole of India They 

will fight not to seize power but to end the foreign domination cost what it may 

.. ..The movement has only one aim— that is displacing British power Why 

should not Muslim who believe in Pakistan but also believe in Independent India 

join such a struggle ?” — Harijan (12-7-42). 

**12-Foint'* Programme. 

Preamble and instruction (ii).— With the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi every 
man and woman in India is his successor. Victory or death should be the motto 
of every son and daughter of India. If we live we live as free men, if we die 
we die as free men. There can be no rest for us so long as Gandhi ji is in jail. 

This is our final struggle. If all do their duty, the struggle should finish in 
two months time. All classes of men are called upon to join the fight. Millions 
have to move and break the chains that bind India. The struggle will include all 
activities that a non-violent mass struggle can include. Let our struggle gather 
momentum from day to day till it becomes an irresistible force and we regard 
our previous heiitage. Let us be true to the message which Gandhni has left us : 
Do or Die.” 

Ending of foreign rule is our objective. Whatever helps in the attainment of 
that objective, subject to inexorable condition of non-violence, is permissible and 
legitimate. People in the Provinces have to devise and adopt all non-violent ways 
of paralysing the administratioy. Every man is his own guide and leader. All 
Provinces have full Provincial autonomy in the matter of carrying on the struggle. 
Let them remain true to non-violence and all will be well with the struggle. 
There is no place for fear in the struggle : it should be banished from our minds 
and hearts. Each one of us should feel and assert that he is a free man. Buflering 
that comes our way as a consequence of this assertion and our action on it shall 
be cheerfully borne. Our leaders have done their part, it is for those who are left 
out to do theirs. The burden of carrying on the struggle falls on them. Let them 

carry their burden worthil y. 

Extracts from Mr. Qandht's vjritings or statements. 

“I ask for a bloodless end of an unnatural domination and for a new era.” 
^Hartjan (17-5-42). 

“British rule in India in any shape or form must end. Hitherto the rulers 
have said, “We would gladly retire if we know to whom we should hand over the 
reins. My answer is, Leave India to God. If that is too much, leave her to 
anarchy ’.’’ — Harijan (24-5-42). 

“Nor is waiting possible till hatred abates. Withdrawal of the hated power is 
the only way to rid the land of the debasing hatred. The cause gone, hatred must 

cease In this struggle every risk has to be run in order to cure ourselves of the 

biggest disease which has sapped our manhood and almost made us feel as if we 
must for ever be slaves. It is an insufferable thing. The cost of the cure, I 
know, is heavy. No price is too heavy to pay for the deliverence.”— ^Tanyaw 
(21-5-42). 

“We want the (British) rule to end altogether, for that is ’.the poison that 
corrupts all it touches, that is the obstacle that stops all progress. And what is 
needed for this are two things— the knowledge that the domination is a greater evil 
than any other evil that we can think of and that we have to ^et rid of it no 
matter what it may cost Next is the will to throw off* the chains That (the 
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resultant anarchy) h the consideration that has weighed with me all these 22 years. 
I waited and waited until the country should develop the non-violent strength 
nefesBary to throw off the foreisru yoke. But my attitude has now undergone a 
change. T feel that I cannot afford to wait. If I continue to wait, I will have to 
wait till doomsday. For the preparation I have T>rayed for and worked for may 
never come, and in the meantime I may be enveloped and overwhelmed by the 
dames that threaten all of us. That is why I have decided that even at certain 

risks which are obviously involved I must ask the people to resist the slavery 

The people have not my Ahimsa, but mine should help them. There is ordered 
anarchy that may result because of the British withdrawal or their refusal to 
listen to us and our decision to defy their authority will in no way be worse than 
the present anarchy. After all those who are unarmed cannot produce a frightful 

amount of violence or anarchy But to be passive witness of the terrible violence 

that is going on in the name of resisting a possible foreign aggression is a thing, 
I cannot stand. . . I am also sure that those who cannot, or will not, understand 
me will do so in the light of experience i, e., if they survive the present catas- 
trophe.”— M. D.’s report of Gandhi’s address to the Rashtriya Yuvak Hangh.— 
Harijan (7-6-42). 

“Our arrests would work up the movement, they would stir everyone in India 
to do his little bit. ..My invitation to the British to withdraw is not an idle one. 
It has to be made good by the sacrifice of the inviters ” 

“Strikes can be and have been non-violent. If railways are worked only to 

strengthen the British hold on India, they need not be assisted What I am 

hoping and striving for is an irresistable mass urge on the part of the people and 

an intelligent response on the part of the privileged classes to the popular demand. 
But because I know that this picture is for the time being imaginary, 1 am quite 
prepared for the worst. Hence my statement that I would end the present state 
of things even at the risk of anarchy reigning supreme in the land.’’— 
Hartjan (14-6-42). 

“I have been working for it (the end of the British rule in India) for years. 
But now it has taken definite shape and I say that the British Power in India 

should go today for the world peace (The next move) will be a move which 

will be felt by the whole world. It may not interfere with the movement of the 

British troops but it is sure to engage British attention I do not know (if 

what is wanted is relaxation of civil grip) I want unadulterated independence. If 
the raililary activity serves but to strengthen the strangle-hold I must resist that 
too I have waited long and I can wait no longer.’’— HariJan (21-6-42). 

“If the withdrawal is to take place, it won’t be due merely to the non-violent 

pressure Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers by refusing 

taxes and in a variety of ways.”— Han.; an (5-7-42). 

“I am not going to make a call on the Khadi workers. But if there is a 

general confiagration, Khadi workers cannot escape it You must also understand 

that I am not thinking of civil disobedience or non -cooperation of old No hard 

and fast rules can be laid down this time .” — Harijan (5-7-42). 

“My proposal presupposes shedding of all fear and distrust All this may 

not come to pass, I do not mind. It is worth fighting for, it is worth staking 
all that the nation has ”. — Hanjan (5-7-42). ^ 

“Why should you shove all the blame on to me for all that may happen 
by reason of my taking action for the discharge of an overdue debt and that too 
just when the discharge has become the necessary condition of my life?’’— 
Harijafi (12-7-42). 

“It will be a mass movement of a strictly non-violent character It will 

include all that a mass movement can include I am not going to court 

imprisonment It is too soft a thing. We had no doubt made it a busiuesB to 

court imprisonment up to now, but there will be no such thing this time. My 
intention is to make the thing as short and swift as possible.” Harijan (19-7-42). 

**12-Poinf* Programme. 

Instruction (22).— Last but not the least let us not forget spinning so dear to 
Gandhiji. If millions spin it will administer a powerful stimulus to struggle. 
“DO or DIE” 

Extract from Mr, Gandhi's writings or statements. 

• , 79*? programme covers every activity of a strictly non-violent character 
included in a mass movement, I shall handle the movement genUy but I would 
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not hraitate to go to the extremist limit, if I find that no impression is produced 

over the British Government or the Allied Powers ....(It will be) my biggest 

movement... ...(With the arrests of leaders) it should gain strength, if it has any 
vitality.”— iTarvan (26-7-42). e. j 

“For a swift ending a general strike is necessary. It is not outside my 
contemplation, but seeing that I shall take every step in terms of my oft-repeated 
declaration that a mass struggle is not conceived in any INIMICAL spirit, I 
shMl move with utmost caution. And if a general strike becomes a dire necessity, 
I ”9^ flinch” — Press interview, Bombay (6-8-42). 

“This is the last struggle of my life. Delay is injurious and waiting any 
further would be humiliation for all *of us. Our struggle is about to start. 
But before launching the movement I will address a letter to the Viceroy and 
wait for his reply. It will take a week, a fortnight or three weeks. In the 
meantime we will have, apart from carrying out the thirteen points of the Congress 
Constructive Programme, to observe the following code 

Let every Indian consider himself to be a tree man. He must be ready for 
the actual attainment of freedom or perish in the attempt. His attitude towards 

life should be that he is a free man There is no compromise on the demand 

for freedom. Freedom first and then only the rest. Do not be cowards, because 
cowards have no right to live. Freedom should be your ‘mantra’ and you should 
chant it.’’— A. 1. 0. 0. meeting, Bombay (8-8-^). 


APPENDIX VI 


The “A. I, C, Cy instructions for a no-tax^ no-rent^ no^grain campaign 

During the last three months the Indian people have risen to new heights of 
resistance of the usurper authority. While the towns were the first to flare up 
into flames, it was inevitable that they should be ovei powered with superior 
military force. But the most heartening feature of our revolution is the 
spontaneous extension of our field of action from the towns into the countryside. 
It is not easy to paralyse the civil administration in the towns for any considerable 
length of time, mainly because civil administration can stand on the support of 
bayonets and machine guns. Besides industrial general strike is the core of urban 
resistance. If it is not possible to maintain such general strike urban resistance 
is bound to collapse The spirit of revolt can, however, be kept alive by a 
continuous programme of specific defiance. 

2. In the rural areas civil administration is not backed by the same overpowering 
superiority of military and police force. Therefore in the first month or two rural 
India brought the apparatus of civil administration to a standstill. The war on 
communications (railroads, telegraph and motor roads) prevented the enemy from 
concentrating his military might and distances because the strongest weapon of the 
revolution. This phase of the struggle lasted for over two months and even to-day 
resistance is spreading to newer areas where civil administration has been rendered 
ineffective. This situation is, however, not as extensive as it should be. Bihar 
and Eastern U. P. were the first to lead the way. It is only now that gradually the 
spirit and technique of this revolt are spreading all over India. But it has bi ought 
the full fury of police and military violence on those areas which had completely 
overthrown the usurper authority. A peiiod of military reconquest ushered in the 
worst excesses to history. Looting and burning of villages, rape and rapine on a 
mass scale, machine-gunning and even aerial attacks with such weapons the gangs- 
ter requires tried to strike terror and to break the spirit of revolt. There is no doubt 
that these indiscriminate and ruthless atrocities are a sign of weakness. It is the 
last resort of a collapsing authority. 

Unfortunately the primary impulse of revolt could not be extended continuous- 
ly from one district to another, or from one province to the next. The rural areas 
were thrown on the defensive. Repression could not break the iron will of our lead- 
ing cadres. But the spontaneous up-surge of entire village was suppressed for the 


time being. 

On the other hand the inhuman barbarity of British authority has widened the 
gulf between the people and the agents of this regime. Today there is a conscious 
hatred of the foreign rulers where before there was a vague groping for a way out 
of existing hardships. But all the same over wide areas it is not immediately practi- 
cable to launch another offensive against this regime, based on a spntaneous mass 
action of the people as a whole. The core of resistance is still unbroken but a re- 
organisation of our forces has become necessary. Such a reorganisation is the essential 
preliminary to a renewed assault which would bring civil administration to an end 
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and render the tax collecting agency ineffective and effete. This task devolves upon 
(a) Those active congress workers who have spread the fire of revolt in the country. 
Bide and have still remained free, (b) those students who have left their colleges and 
schools and who have taken up the leadership of rural revolt, (c) those newer ele- 
ments from among the ruial and urban workers who have been fired into activity 
by the events ol the last three months, (d) and those adventurous elements who 
have found a new worth-whlleness in struggle ; all these forces must combine 
to tackle the tasks of reorganisation for a fresh offensive* 

Out ranks have been depleted ; our resources, in the form of local assistance in 
rural areas, and active enthusiastic support from village young men have been re- 
duced by repression. With such resources as we have we can yet set ourselves the 
task of rekindling the fire on a more extensive scale. The time for tax collection is 
approaching and the business of administration will be extended on a scale which 
cannot be supported by threats of military and police action at all points. 

March and round about months of 1943 will almost decide the fate of the Indian 
Bevolution. It is during this period that the usurper Government will collect its 
land tax throughout the country. If this can be made an occasion for mass-defiance, 
by a general programme of non-payment we will have solved the problem of co- 
ordination and simultaneous action in all the Piovinces and districts of the country. 

Land-tax is important to the usurpers not only for the income that it yields 
but much more so for its administrative value. On land-tax alone hinges the rural 
administration of the British in India with its revenue ofiicer and law courts and 
police stations. In resisting the land-tax we must therefore he clear about its revo- 
lutionary value. We must plan to go beyond our foimer no-tax campaigns. In 
former campaigns, the peasantry meiely refused to pay the tax willingly, but per- 
mitted the revenue officers and the police to attach lands and other pioperty. This 
must not happen. It must be a total resistance. The peasantry must obstruct 
the revenue and police officers to collect the tax, in fact to enter the village unless 
in the form of a military invasion. Even this can be temporality rendeied inefiective 
by flight into the jungles until the invaders are forced to retire. ^J'hey can be harass- 
ed in the meantime by cutting their communications and supplies. This can be 
done and instructions will tell you bow. 

(1) We must start with a campaign for the non-sale of food-crops and cattle. 
It is in the interest of the people themselves that they should ensure an year’s stock 
of food, when communications are so undependable and when the food-prices are so 
unsteady due to the worthlessness of the paper currency. 

(2) Convert all cash into goods. Paper money is a fraud ; it will starve the 
peasant as well as other classes. Put no faith in the illusion of well-being created 
ny the currency notes. 

(3) In Kyatwari areas there is a straight tie between the Government and the 
peasantry. In the Zamindari areas however the question of the landlord does crop 
up. 

The landlord should be paid by mutual agreement a small part of the rent which 
will enable him to maintain his family. An informal undei standing with liis tenants 
will be able to secure lor the landlord his reasonable requirements. 

It must however be made clear that the Zamindar must give a preliminary 
undertaking^ not to pay tax to the government before the tenants can agree to accept 
the responsibility of maintaining his family. Any attempt on the part of the landlord 
to bena before the British power will be sufficient cause for the tenants to withhold 
all payment by way of rent. 

The A. 1. C. C. has declared a moratorium on agricultural debts and interests. 
Arrangements should however be made between creditors and debtors for such pay- 
ments as will enable the creditor and his family to meet their reasonable require- 
ments of food, etc. 

Communications should be continuously cut, young men of the village should 
cut wires from now on as a preliminary training. All the time tax-collecting 
is actually attempted communicatious should be so thoroughly put out of action 
that movements oi police and military are rendered very slow and difficult. 

Who would form the Swaraj Panchayats, who would cut the communications, 
who would bring about and maintain the unity among villagers ? The most satis- 
factory answer would be the villagers themselves without outside assistance. Just 
give them the idea. But even to do this, we need a fairly large number of active 
propagandists and organisers. These should in the first instance be recruited from 

(а) Such Congress and other political workers as are still out and active. 

(б) Students and teachers. 
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(c) Strikers and dismissed workers from facte ries. 

(d) Workers of social welfare institutions. 

{e) The better type Badhus and Fakirs. 

The directorate of each Congress province should immediately appoint a man in 
chwge of the campaigns to resist land-tax and for the non-sale of food-crops. Hia 
task should be to meet at once, thiuugh a deputy if necessary, the active elements 
of the five groups mentioned in each district and to enthuse them with the basic idea 
of these instructions and to coach them upon the general line of propagandist and 
orgajiisational activity. 

Propaganda , — The main lines of propaganda in the villages should be 
(a) PoltftcaL—H'mce the 9th of August and the arrest of Gandhiji and other 
leaders, the British are declared usurpers. To pay land-tax to them is sin. 
Mother India, Gandhiji, the Congress religion and all .that one prizes forbid 
the peasantry to pay Uand-tax. 

(b) Currency— Collapse^-StiXe of crops or cattle for paper notes is a big 
gamble. Already paper notes are unable to buy even one-third of what they 
formerly used to and they may soon become almost valueless* The British 
Government is to-day existing on the printing of paper-notes without gold or 
silver or other valuables. Therefore convert your savings into goods instead of 
cash. 

(c) Danger of Food and Cloth Famines — The British Military in and out of 
India is using up our crops and cattle and railways and cloth. War and aerial 
bombing of cities has come on our eastern frontier. All this will lead to food and 
cloth famine. Therefore, to sell crops or cattle to-day is to prepare for suicide 
to-morrow. 

(rf) Organisation — From Swaraj Panchayat, arrange for barter inside the 
village and between one village and another. Develop handicrafts, particularly 
spinning and weaving. Have no dealings with anti-national revenue or police 
officers. Create unity in the village itsell and among groups of villages. 

(e) Break-up of communications, — If roads and telegraphs and railways are 
put out of action or destroyed throughout the country, the British military will be 
defeated and India will be free and the peasantry will prosper. 

Emphasise these five points in your propaganda. Tell the peasantry that to 
sell crops or cattle or to pay land-tax is sin, gamble and suicide. 

Note. — Attempt should be made to reach the apfiended appeals of the A. I. 
C. C. to (1) The Peasants of India (2) The landlords (3) The Money Lenders 
(4) Revenue and Police Officers in the villages. These appeals should be spread as 
they are for the sake of uniformity of propaganda and because of^ the weight that 
the name of the A. I. 0. C. would carry. Further appeals must be drafted on the 
general lines indicated by the Provinces and the Districts themselves. 

APPENDIX VII 

“The Freedom Struggle Front*' 

1. The Struggle of Revolt —Indin is stirring as she has never stirred before* 
Robbed of organisation and leadership, denied of guidance and planning, the people 
of our country have started their revolutionary march to freedom. There is a 
tenseness in the air— every section, every man and woman is deeply moved and feels 
impelled to action. Established authority is reeling under its impact, and is 
striving to beat down the upheaval with desperate repression. There are faint 
hearts which are appalled, muddled heads that screech their condemnation* servile 
bodies that bend to crush this upsurge of spirit. But the fact of this outburst is 
here* It is the profoundest fact of recent history. 

2. The Nature of the upheaval, — ^Undirected, uncontrolled and leaderless, the 
masses are surging, heaving, swaying in their struggle for release. Every individual, 
every group is acting on its own, impelled by diverse motives, diverse ideals. 
In this lies at once the strength and the weakness of the movement. This strength 
Gandhiji invoked when he called out to each Indian to feel free. That feeling 
stirring in his breast makes him rise. The appeal is to the individual direct ; the 
response is of the individual direct. The medium of a party or oreanisational 
machine become redundant. The active units in this battle are individual, not 
mass formation dependent for every move on extraneous command. This feature 
invests the movement with a spontaneity, flexibility and deathlessness, an elemental 
and all-embracing quality which is thrillingly uniaue in its national and inter- 
national possibilities. Gandhiji has given us a new technique in revolution. It is 
ethically superior to all other methods in that it eschews collective massacre and 
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entails the minimum of bloodshed. It is a weapon of self-defence, self-expression 
and liberation of a people, not of territorial aggression or exploitation of another. 
It is economical in resources in that the enemy is fought, not with a colossal array 
of costly armour, but by paralysis of its organisation by individual resistance, It 
is a process of mass education on the most extensive scale offering an inherent 
guarantee of the permanence of its achievement, in that it strengthens each 
individual participant by bringing to him a consciousness of his latent power and 
a realisation of his unity of interest with his fellow fighters. Unity is 
not to be looked for in a static formula of percentage, but is realisable only 
through this dynamic struggle, while pursuing an obvious political objective, it 
simultaneously solves the problems of fear, ignorance and dusunity. In laying 
stress on the common man and awakening him to power, it makes sure that he 
will be the centre round which the structure of the new state will be raised. 

3. The need for plan, — ^'I'here can be no doubt about the essential soundness of 
this technique. Whatever the opinion about its universal applicability for all militant 
action, there can be no gainsaying that it is the only feasible method in the 
present circumstances of this country. But the stress it lays on the individual, 
which is the secret of its unique efficacy, is also the source of weakness one must 
most carefully guard. The individual is thrown on his own resources of thought 
and action. How small these resources are in a suppressed people we know. 
There are some who would eternally postpone the struggle on that account, 
forgetting that it is only through struggle that they may enlarge these resources. 
But this limiting factor dictates the form which the struggle must take. The 
objective must be immediately appealing to the common man, because immediately 
satisfying vital lack, (Sic) clearly defined, so as to be easily grasped by the 
meanest intelligence. The ultimate issue, the final goal is perceived and main- 
tained aloft only by a sustained process of reasoning and must be allowed to 
emerge before the fighting ranks only in careful stages, through a progressive 
series of secondary and immediate aims. The action demanded to cover each stage 
must be of the most direct and simplest kind. Else there will be perplexity and 
false mancBUvrings and despair. The final goal of the struggle must be kept 
steadily in view of (by ?) some ; the stages to its attainment must be carefully set 
by some. That is the task of planning. 

4. The scope of planning. — This movement is decentralised, individualistic, 
anarchical. Yet because it is a movement and not an involuntary explosion of 
pent-up energy, it has a direction, and its anarchy is deliberate and purposeful. 
The object of planning is to set the direction, inform and animate the participants 
with the purpose. But the scope of central direction and control in a movement 
of this atomistic character is strictly limited. The function of planning in this 
movement is threefold : it must furnish the ideological perspective at each stage; 
it must indicate the broad principles which will guide action ; and it must 
provide a general co-ordination of the efforts of groups and individuals, by 
arranging contacts, dissemination of intelligence, suggesting avoidance of over- 
lapping or mutually cancelling actions. Central direction cannot attempt much 
more without destroying the elasticity and decentralised initiative which constitute 
the essential quality of this movement. The detailed application of the general 
principles in concrete acts and manoeuvres must be left to the primary fighting 
units. The movement will not conform to a uniform pattern in all areas for this 
reason. Its outward manifestation will exhibit as great a variety as local problems 
and circumstances will vary. This infinite diversity of expression should be 
welcome. It is bewildering to the enemy and should be encouraged 
by woiking up and bringing to a head the particular local grievance 
which is most acute in any area. It may be a shortage of foodgrains in one place, 
the exaction of rent-collector in another, the refusal of permission to irrigate the 
fields in some other, the realisation of collective fines is still another. Each such 
problem is the focal point for the initiation of the movement in that area. The 
general plan will direct the search for such force ; point out why our festering 
economic sores will be the most suitable starting points for local agitation, being 
the most deeply felt and the quickest, most natural and the most unifying inciting 
agents for the local people ; explain how these issues can never be solv^ within 
the framework of the existing system ; and as this understanding spreads and 
the agitation has reached a sufficient pitch, suggest the precipitation of the next 
wider issues, taking the people forward to the next higher phase of the struggle. 

5. The machinery for planning.'—^t machinery set up to undertake this 
planning must be suit^ to its special and limited purpose. That purpose is, as 
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indicated^ already, to outline the general policy and direction and to provide a loose 
1 of the work of already established parties, groups and 

individuais to whom the widest discretion is to be left in carrying out the day to 
the struggle. These are old organisations claiming the member- 
u bodies of men and women, who have been already working for 

the subversion of the present order of things for a long time. They may have 
varying methods and varying creeds but as long as they do not plan counter to 
t^e general direction of this movement, they will be welcome and will find a place. 
TOe invitation must be open even to individuals in their own right as children of 
this country. This struggle is a total struggle in its present phase, the upsurge of 
a whole people. It is not sectional, partisan, but total and inclusive at this stage. 
The class war may have to come, but that is not yet, not till after the riddance of 
foreign exploitation. It is arguable that in the course of this struggle the shift of 
forces will get power to the proletariat even in the process of overthrowing the 
foreign hod (? hold), the two vital phases being simultaneous, not succnssive. Be 
that as it may, this must be clear now that the organisation required for central 
guidance of the movement in its present stage is not the rigid organisation of an 
exclusive party professing a dogmatic creed and enforcing an iron discipline. We 
do not want to set up a new party which must immediately come into confiict with 
existing parties and can only prevail by fighting and destroying them. What we 
need to set up is a meeting place for parties and groups, a forum for discussion, a 
clearing house of ideas where the greatest common measure of agreement on policy 
can be worked out. What we need is a coming together of parties not their 
supersession by a new body. What we need is a combination, a joint enterpiise, a 
common stand. What we need is the Freedom Struggle Front, where every 
group, every party, every class and section and every individual can find a place to 
fill without (? losing) their separate indentities. There are many revolutionary 
parties in the field. They differ in their methods, their traditions, their special 
experience of particular hues of work ; but there is little difference in the ultimate 
goal of their endeavours. Their organisation, discipline, resources, spec al talents and 
aptitudes for special tasks must be all utilized. They can be all roped in on the 
common platform of the Freedom Struggle Front, and this can be done in the 
present phase of the struggle without calling upon them to renourx'e their immediate 
loyalties. To a much more limited extent, yet in some measure, the same is true 
of social groupings also. There is no class or section, no social or functional unit, 
which is not disaffected against the present State. liCt tliat discontent and frustra- 
tion in each layer of society be exploited and nursed into a disruptive force. It the 
rich mill-owner or banker is willing to finance the revolution, let his help be 
eagerly seized. He may be acting from calculated self-interest, desiiing a freer field 
for his capital investments ; or as happens more often than the text book communist 
will think, he may be moved inspite of himself by the partiiotic change in the air. In 
any case, the course of development of the struggle which can only succeed through the 
people awakening to power, he must either identify ihis inteiest with that of the 
masses, or be submerged in the rising tide of their power. Let not a virginly horror 
of outraging the class issues stand in the way of seeking and taking his help. Let 
him be roped in too. 

6. The Programme of Action , — ^There are as many battle fronts in this war as 
there are classes and sections and individuals waging it, and action on all fronts 
is simultaneous* But the most extensive and significant field of woik lies in the 
country-side, where our peasantry offers the biggest reserve of man -power and where 
village economy is threatened with imminent break down. Let peasant re|>re8enta- 
tives in the villages be approached by our central agents. The agents themselves 
must be selected from tried workers of existing organisations and parties, some now 
disbanded by law, such as the Spinners^ Association, some still countenanced openly, 
such as the Krishak-Projas, who have already established connections in the 
interior. Let them select the initial targets for assault in each village or group of 
villages. Let the rising and simmering discontent against these immediate grie- 
vances be churned up into an angry ferment ; first, through informal discussions, 
then through open meetings, all the while attempting to relate the immediate 
problems to wider and bigger issues in simple, understandable terms. Open conflict 
with authority should be avoided at this stage by repr^eoting the agitation as a 
lawful demand for economic concessions. As soon as the discontent has crystallized 
to some extent, orderly but confident processions should be organised, for its 
collective representation before the local authorities. On their failure to redress, 
which is inevitable, the more extreme and militant spokesmen of the peasants should 
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be helped to take the lead and prepare the man for direct action ; by organised and 
orderly seizure of stocks of essential goods ; by refraining payment of rents and 
debts ; by refusing to part with crops ; by ignoring court processes for distraint 
and refusing to attend or bid at sales ; by taking possession of the machinery of 
local administration, such as Union Boards, Ohowkies, Thanas, and running it 
themselves : by setting up new machinery where necessary. If the developments 
can be fairly synchronised in a number of aieas from the centre, — and to a great 
extent this will be helped by the natural infectiousness of the process, — the forces 
of the Btate will be helpless to check this progress, the disturbances will be too 
widespread and scattered. The police aud military may advance on one village 
and reduce it to ashes, But their flanks aud rear and fiont will be constantly 
harassed, their communications will be constantly cut off, their food supfilies will be 
precarious. The tactical plan of defence for the villagers will be to isolate their 
area, organize scouts to give warning of the enemy’s approach, retire and disnerse 
before its advance and return like the tide when the enemy must presently withdraw, 
having nothing to do and little to subsist on. The suffering ot the villagers will be 
great. But the stakes are also high. If they have been made to realise these at 
the outset, if they know that the alternative is inaction and sudering no less, if 
they have been trained what to expect and do, then this sudeiing will not break 
them, then each time they will return to their razed villages with a grimmer 
determination of spirit, an increased bitterness of heart. And the news of happenings 
in other villages, other districts must filter through to fortify their resolve. 

7. Other fronts,— We have a better organisation and greater experience of 
work among industrial labour. Here also unrest must be brought to a head on 
immediate economic issues. The situation will be directly helped by the campaign 
in the villages which will dry up the sources of food sujiply and raw materials to 
the urban and industrial areas. Dearness allowances can never keep pace with 
prices, which will soar higher with a progressive inflation of the currency. Price 
control will show up as the senseless deception it is. Strikes should be easy to 
organise in this contest. Propaganda should be meanwhile pressed home on the 
capitalist front, appealing to this class on emotional patriotic grounds to view the 
strike programme with favour. The bourgeoisie must be exhorted to keep up 
political discontent at high pressure, ‘declasse’ members of the petit bourgeois 
sections must be recruited to lead militant demonstration of students and labourers. 
The Indian officialdom should be approached for secret contributions in money 
and information and sabotage of vital processes of the administration. The precise 
points and methods of attack must be left to their own decision in this as in other 
cases, but countless illustrations can be cited and innumerable opportunities dis- 
covered once the general lines of our movement are clearly grasped. That general 
analysis of the struggle should be made known in every suitable case. 

8. Administrative Tasks. — The tiaining of workers ; the issue of leaflets, news 
sheets, slogans : the organisation of contacts ; the raising of funds ; frequent 
reviews of progress ; issue of directions to the fighting line. These are the urgent 
administrative problems of the Freedom Struggle Front. Help is pouring in 
from ail sides. The tasks will be dom. But in administration, as in programme, 
llie greatest decentralisation should be provided for. in that, rather than in 
secrecy for which the scope is strictly limited in a movement of this character, lies 
the biggest safeguard against its suppression. 

APPENDIX VIII 
An appeal to the people 
Independence Day, 26th January 1948 

To-day is the 26th January. Twelve years ago on this day we took the vow 
of freedom, and since then every year we have renewed that solemn pledge. These 
twelve years have been years of travail and sufiering, and every Independence Day 
has brought us nearer our goal. I'bis day, however, on which we are privileged to 
live — January 26tb. 1943—is different from all such dates that have gone before. 
The battle of freedom which began twelve years ago has now reached its climax and 
shall soon reach its end. Beginning with Satyagrah and disobedience of specific 
laws we are now in the midst of total revolution. It is not this or that law of the 
foreign power that we defy but that power as a whole. It is not this or that Consti- 
tution that we demand, but total withdrawal of the Imperialist aggressor. 

Therefore, the pledge that we take to-day must be different from that pledges 
ue have taken before. Our only pledge to-day can be to make 1943 the last year 
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of our national slavery. On August 8, last year tre declared ourselves as free people 
but the enemy is still in our midst and is trying by fascist terror to crush our will 
to freedom. We must, therefore, vow to-day that before January 26 come round 
again we shall be a free people, and on the Gk>vei .i men t House in Delhi, all Govern- 

Houses and all our houses in the country shall fly not the arrogant British 
flag but the proud flag of the Republic of India. Every section of the people must 
therefore pledge to-day to discharge its duty to the Nation and play its appropriate 
part in the National Revolution. 

Therefore in the name of the Indian Nation a Congress and the Republic of 
India, which is being born to-day, we appeal : — 

To the Peasants. 

To pay no taxes or revenues to the British usurpers. 

To pay no rents to the landlords who pay revenues to the British Govern- 
men t. 

To establish Swaraj Panchayats in their villages. 

To boycott Law Courts and to settle their disputes in panchayats. 

To sell no crop or cattle. 

To keep no paper money and to deal through barter. 

To form Guerilla Bands. 

To the workers.— In factories, railways, in mines and elsewhere. 

To strike work. 

To slacken production. 

To sabotage. 

To organise and fight for wages and cheap food. 

Cloth and the right to strike. 

To form Guerilla Bands. 

To Students 

To leave schools and colleges. 

To enrol as soldiers of revolution. 

To form Guerilla Bands. 

To form vacation brigades. 

To Businessmen. 

To cease business with Englishmen. 

To withdraw deposits from Imperial and other British banks. 

To subscribe to “Swaiaj Karaz”. 

To the Armed Forces. 

To take prescribed oath of allegiance to the republic. 

To refuse to be used against their own countrymen. 

To vow to rise against the British usurpers on the command of the congress. 

To the Police and other Government Sf^rrants to refu'ic to be used against 
the national revolution. 

To every body. 

To help in every big and small way to destroy the usurper authority and to 
establish the Republu; of India. 

To Raise the slogans of “Inquilab zindabad.” 

“Karange Ya Marenge” and “Angrezon ko nikalo”. 

At 8 A. M. and 9 p. m. everyday. 

Central Directorate 
All India Congress Committee. 

APPENDIX IX 

“To ALL Fighters for Freedom’' 

Pevoluttonary greetings 

Comrades, 

Let me first of all offer you and those comrades who have been made prisoners 
of war my heartiest congratulation on the magnificent battle already given to the 
enemy. Nothing like it ever happened or was exnccted io happen in this our long 
sufiering and suppressed country. It truly was the “Open Rebellion'’ envisaged 
by our incomparable leader Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Rebellion, no doubt, seems to have been suppressed for the moment. But 
I hope you will agree with me that it has been suppressed only for the moment. 
This should cause us no surprise. As a matter of fact, had the very first assault 
been successful and had it completely crushed imperialism, ti^t in reality would 
have been a matter of surprise. The very fact that the enemy himself has admitted 
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that the Rebellion came pretty near destroying his power, shows how successful was 
the first phase of our National Revolution. 

Ajid how was the first phase suppressed ? Was it the Military power of the 
enemy, his unmitigated reign of goondaism, looting, arson and murder that did the 
job ? No. It is wrong to consider the “Revolt” as having been “suppressed”. 
The history of all Revolutions shows that a Revolution is not an event. It is a 
phase, a social process. And during the Evolution of a Revolution, tides and ebbs 
are normal. Our Revolution is at present going through the period of low water, so 
soon rather than rise to higher heights and go from Victory to Victory, not because 
the superior ])hyHical force of the Imperialist aggressors intervened, but because of 
two important reasons. 

Firstly ihere was no efficient organisation (of) the national Revolutionary forces 
that could function (and) give effective lead to the mighty forces that were released. 
The Congress, though a great organisation, was not tuned to the pitch to which the 
Revolution was to rise. The lack of organisation was so considerable that even 
important Congressmen were not aware of the progress of the Revolt, and till late 
in course of tiie rising it remained a matter of debate in many Congress quarters 
whether what the people were doing was really in accordance with the Congress 
y>rogramme. In the same connection should be mentioned the regrettable fact that 
quite a considerable number of influential Congressmen failed to attune their mental 
attitude to spirit of this “last fight for Freedom”. The earnestness, the urgency, 
the determination that marked the attitude of leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad or Sardar Patel failed to reflect in the minds and hearts of all 
congress leaders. 

Secondly, ajter the first phase of the Rising was over there was no further 
programme placed before the people. After they had completely destroyed the 
British Raj in their areas, the people considered their task fulfilled, and went 
back to their homes not knowing what more to do. Nor was it their fault. The 
failure was ours : we should have supplied them with a programme for the next 
phase. When this was not done, the Revolt came to a standstill and the phase 
of the ebb began, 'rhis situation was created many days before the British 
soldiers arrived in sufficient numbers to push back yet further the receding works 
of the revolt. Wiiat programme should have been placed before the people in the 
second phase ? The answer is suggested by the nature of Revolutions. A 
Revolution is not only a destructive process, it is at the same time a great 
constructive force. No Revolution could succeed if it only destroyed. If it should 
survive, it must create an authority to replace the one it has destroyed. Our 
Revolution too having accomplished over large territories of the country the 
negative task of destruction, called for a positive programme. The people who 
destroyed the objects and means of administration of the foreign power and drove 
away its agents should have set up in their areas their own units of Revolutionary 
Government and created their own police and militia. Had this been done, it 
would have released such an unprecedented volume of energy and opened up 
such a vast field for constructive work that the waves of the Revolution would 
have mounted higher and higher till— if the rising was countrywide — the 
imperialist power had been broken and the people had seized supreme authority 
throughout the land. 

The lack of efficient organisation and of a complete programme of National 
Revolution : these were two causes of the downward course of the first phase of 
the present Revolution. 

The question now is what are our present tasks ? First, to banish all 
depression from our minds and those of the people, and create ^an atmosphere 
of joy instead at the success achieved and of hope for success in the future. 

Second, we must keep steadfastly before our minds and of the people the 
nature of this Revolution. It is our last fight for freedom. Our objective can, 
therefore, be nothing but victory. There can be no half way houses. J'he efforts 
that men like Rajagopalachari are making for the establishment of National 
government are not only fruitless but positively harmful in as much as they distract 
public attention from the real issue. There is no compromise between the 
slogans of “Quit India** and of a “national government.” Those who are running 
after the slogan of Congress-League unity are merely serving the ends of 
imperialist propaganda. It is not the lack of unity that is obstructing the forma- 
tion of a national government, but the natural unwillingness of imperialism to 
liquidate itself. Mr. Churchill left no manner of doubt about it, when he 
declared recently that he had not assumed the office of the king’s first minister 
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to preside over the liquidation of the Empire. He would be a foolish student 
of society indeed who expected empires to wither away of their own accord. Those 
CTStwhile “revolutionaries” who are attempting today to wish away the Indian 
Empire by the cataclysmic force of humble memorials ai*e making of themselves 
the most pitiable fools of history. 

It is not the unity of all the important elements in Indian life, to quote the 
imperialist jargon, that is the need of the hour but the unity of all the national 
revolutionary forces. And these are already united' under the flag of the Congress. 
Unity between the League and the Congress does not foreshadow the growth of 
these forces, but their absolute relation, for the League cannot conceivably tread 
the path of revolution and freedom. 

The complete overthrow of imperialism, then, is our objective and we must 
keep this steadfastly in view. There can be no compromise on this issue. Either 
we win or we lose. And lose we shall not Not only because we are determined 
ceaselessly to work for victory, but also because powerful world forces are drawing 
the doom of imperinlism and fascism ever nearer and nearer. Do not believe that 
the formal results of this war settled laboriously at the Peace Conference would 
settle the fate of the post-war world. War is a strange alchemist, and in its 
hidden chambers are such forces and powers brewed and distilled that they tear 
down the plans of the victorious and vanquished alike. No peace conference at the 
end of the last war decided that four mighty empiies of Europe and Asia should 
fall into dust—the Russian, the German, the Austrian and Ottoman. Nor, was 
the Russian, the (German, the Turkish Revolution decreed by Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau or Wilson. 

Throughout the world where men are fighting, dying and siifFering todajr, the 
alchemist is at work, just as he is in India, where he has already let loose a mighty 
social upheaval. Neither Churchill nor Roosevelt, neither Hitler nor Tojo will 
determine the fate of the world at the end of this war. It is force such as we 
represent that will fulfil that historic task. Can we doubt that revolutionary 
forces are stirring everywhere ? Can we believe that millions of people are under- 
going unutterable suffering without a thought for the future ? Can we believe 
that millions are satisfied with the lies that their rulers daily feed them with. No, 
it cannot be so. 

Having therefore definitely fixed our ‘.vision on the goal of total victory, we 
have to march ahead. What concretely must we do ? What doe« a general do 
when he loses or wins a battle ? He consolidates and prepares for the next battle ? 
Rommel stopped at El Alamein after this great victory to consolidate and prepare. 
Alexander too prepared and he turned his serious defeat into a resounding victory. 
Ours was not even a defeat. We really won the first round of the fight in as 
much as our largOi territories of the country the civil rule of the British aggressor 
was completely uprooted. The masses have now learnt fiom experience that the 
imposing edifice of the police and magistracy and law courts and prisons which 
goes by the name of British Raj is but a house of cards when thejr hurl against 
either collective power. This lesson is not likely to be forgotten and it constitutes 
the starting point for the next offensive. 

Our third and most important task then at the present moment is to prepare 
for the next major offensive. Perhaps organisation, discipline ourselves — these lire 
our present watch- words. 

The next offensive ? When do we expect to launch the next offensive ? Some 
people think that the masses will not rise again for the next five or six years. The 
estimate might be true of peace time but it does not hold good for a stormy war- 
torn world of fast moving events. The savage tyrannies of the British fascists— the 
Linlithgows, the Hallets, the Stewarts and the myriads of others and theirs base 
Indian lackeys— may have compelled the people to he low for the present, but 
they have nowhere converted them into friends of the oppressors. The whole country 
side, where this British type of Nazi Hell was let loose, is seething with the most 
intense discontent, anger and thirst for revenge. The people have merely to under- 
stand that powerful preparations are afoot to take courage again and to enter the 
plans and schemes of the next offensive with active, co-ordinated and disciplined 
work ; it would be wholly favourable for the next assault. International events may 
come to our aid. Then there is Gandhiji’s ever impending fast unto death, a 
constant reminder to us and to the people not to slacken, not to waver, not to 
rest on the oars. . - , 

The question of the next offensive is linked up with the question of the positive 
task of the Revolution— t.c., the establishment of the units of the Revolutionary 

29 
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governments. With the latter question is bound up the question of violence and 
maintain(ed) armed forces. I wish, therefore, to place before you my view on this 
question, as to my mind it affects vitally the future of our Revolution. 

Plrst of all, I feel I must say a few words about! the noise the British authorities 
have made about the violence committed in the course of this revolution. There was 
some violence indeed under extreme provocation, but it was remarkably little as 
compared with the magnitude of the rising and the staggering manifestation of 
individual and collective non-violence. It is not realised, perhaps that thousands 
of British and Indian employees of the foreign power were for some days literally at 
the mercy of the masses, who took compassion on their foes and spared them their 
lives and property. And what of the cool, sublime courage of those thousands of 
young and old who received the enemy’s bullets on their chests with the flag revolu- 
tion in their hands and “Inqiab Zindabad” on their lips ? Have the British a word 
of praise for this godly courage ? 

In any case is it not remarkable that the British power which is soaked in vio- 
lence, which is based on violence, which daily commits the most pitiless forms of 
violence, which grinds down millions of people and sucks their life-blood should make 
so much noise about the violence that others commit ? How are the British con- 
cerned with what weapons we choose to fight them with ? Have they pledged non- 
violence if the rebels adhere to it ? Have they not already shot down thousands 
of our non-violent soldiers ? Whatever weapons we use the British have only bullets 
for us and looting and rape and arson. So let them keep quiet as to how we fight 
them, it is our business entirely to decide that. 

Coming to the question as it affects us, I would first remind you of the 
difference between Gandhiji’s views on non-violence and those of the working 
Committee and the A. I C. C. Gandhiji is in no event prepared to depart from non- 
violence. With him it is a question of faith and life-principle. Not so with the 
Congress. Then Congress has stated repeatedly during this war that if India became 
free, or even if a national government were set up, it would be prepared to resist 
aggression with arms. But, if we are prepared to fight Japan and Germany with 
arms, why must we refuse to fight Britain in the same manner ? The only possible 
answer can be that the Congress in power could have an army, whereas the Congress 
in wilderness has none. But supposing a revolutionary army were created or tf the 
present Indian army or a part of It rebel, would it not be inconsistent for us first 
to ask the army to rebel and then ask the rebels to lay down arms and face British 
bullets with bared chest ? 

My own interpretation of the Congress position — not Gandhiji’s—is clear and 
definite. Congress is prepared to fight aggression violently if the country became 
independent. Well, we have declared ourselves independent, and also named Britain 
as an aggressive power ; we are, therefore, justified within the tei^rns of the Bombay 
resolution itself to fight Britain with arms. Tf this does not accord with Gandhi ji’s 
principles that is not my fault. The Working Oommirtee and the A. I. C. C. 
themselves have chosen to differ from Gandhiji and to reject his conception of non- 
violence as applied to the war. Nor was Gandhiji allowed by the British power to 
lead and shape this resolution ; so, in following interpretation we should in no manner 
be false to him. We should only be discharging our duties in the light of our own 
reason. As far as I am concerned, I feel that 1 should be completely 3ustified as an 
honest Congressman, without in any manner intruding my socialism upon the 
question, in repelling the British aggression with arms. 

I should add that 1 have no hesitation in admitting that non-violence of the 
brave, if practised on a sufficiently large scale, iwould make violence unnecessary, but 
where such non-violence is absent, I should not allow cowardice, clothed in Bhastric 
subtleties, to block the development of this revolution and lead to its failure. 

With the implication of the last phase of the revolution clear in our minds, we 
have to prepare, organise, and discipline our forces. In everything we do, we have 
constantly to bear in mind that ours is not to be merely a conspiratorial action. It 
is total revolt of the masses that is our objective. So, along with our immense 
technical work, we must do intensive work among the masses— peasants in the 
villages and the workers in the factories, mines, railways and elsewhere. We must 
do ceaseless propaganda among them and help them in their present difficulties, 
organise them to fight for their present demands, recruit from them selected soldiers 
for our various activities and train them technically and politically. With training 
a few may succeed where thousands failed before. In every fiska and taluka and 
thaua, in every considerable factory and workshop or other industrial centres, we 
must have a baud of militants, mentally and materially equipped for the next rising. 
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Then there is onr work in the Indian Army and the services. There ie 
tional and demonstrative work. There is work in the schools and colleges and in the 
market place. There is the work in the Native States and on the frontiers of India. I^*® 
not possible for me here to describe our preparations more concretely. Let it ^moe 
to say that there is tremendous work to be done and work for every one. Muon 
is being done at present, but vastly more remains to be done. 

Who but youth can accomplish all this ? Is it too much to hope that our stu- 
dents who have set such a brilliant record already will follow up their achievementa 
and vindicate the promise they have given ? It is for the students themselves to 


I should make it clear that preparation does not mean that fighting entirely 
ceases for the moment. No “Skirmishes”, “frontier activities”, “minor clashes , 
“sniping”, “patrolling” — all this must go on. These are in themselves a preparation 
for the offensive. , i. 

With full confidence in the people and devotion to the cause, let us. then, march 
ahead. Let our steps be firm, our hearts resolute and our vision undimmed. The 
sun of the Indian freedom has already risen above the horizon. Let not the clouds 
of our own doubts and disputes, inaction and faithlessness, obscure that sun and 


drown us in our self-created darkness. , . i 

In the end, comrades, I should like to say that it has made me inexpressibly 
happy and proud to be able once again to place ray services at your disposal. In 
serving you, the last words of our leader, ‘*do or die” shall be my guiding star, 
your co-operation my strength and your command my pleasure. 

Somewhere in India. » rr * 

B. JAT PRAKASH. 


APPENDIX X 
Mr* Qandht^s last message 

Every man is free to go to the fullest length under Ahimsa by complete dead- 
lock, strikes and all other non-violent means. Satyagrahts should go out to die and 
not to live. It is only when individuals go out to seek and face death that the 
Nation will survive. Karenge Va Marengo, (We shall do or die). 


APPENDIX XI 

2. Instructions from the ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE to the Provincial 
Congress Committees and others 

Our chief task is to keep up the enthusiasm witnessed in urban India on the 
day of the arrest of Gandhiii and other leaders and to organise it along positive 
lines and, at the same time, to work up rural India to a similar pitch of acUvity 
with a view to make the culminating point of our struggle simultaneous in all the 
country. The essential consideration is time. Not only that we have to show what 
we are worth within two or four weeks, for else, Gandhiji might resort to a fast, 
but that our rural and uiban movements should be so coordinated and timed together 
that the Government may not already have crushed the one before the other is 

ready to meet with the same fate. , , , . a »f 

Rural / 7 id*a.— The village population should be encouraged to declare at public 

meetings and elsewhere that they are free and that the laws, hiltin 

other arrangements of a foreign government no longer bind them. 

of such meetings may be made in the smallest units, say a village, but the activity 

must soon develop to freedom and fraternity processions marching from one village 

to another. All this is intended to lead to the bigger meeting of 

villages, where the declaration of freedom and unity is reiterated. Nevertheless 

this propagandist and agitational activity roust be given a positive programme a^ 

definite diction, or else it will fizzle out. Such a positive ^ 

one of no-rent or no-tax campaign except as agitation, for the “9“^^ 

lection is vet far off Nor can it be merely of educative agitation m respect of food- 

shonLe rurrencrinCon, price control and the like. All this must be done 

togethOT’with the declaration of freedom, in order to rouse the people. , 

prople are roused, and even while they are roused, their energies must he given a 

definite task. In the present circumstances, this can be nothing else than the non* 

violent raids of thousands of people on the symbols and centres of British au^ont;^ 

the^hMM and the Tehsils. These must Iw put out of action. The police and 

other government servants ebould be invited, in the first instance, to accept tha 
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authority of the people or, in their refusal to do so, should be dispossessed both of 
their weapons and their governmental positions. It is essential to remember (1) 
that such raids should take place in the best awakened and organised two or three 
Tehsils or any one district and care should be taken not to select such areas in 
which there is friction of any kind, (2) that not only must these raids be timed 
together in the same district but throughout the province, or, at least in the majority 
of the districts where the Congress message has reached best. The culminating point 
of these raids will be reached when the spontaneously awakened but organised 
energies of the people in their thousands raid the district headquarters. The 
government machinery will then not only be paralysed but shattered. Either at 
Oils moment, or in the process while this is taking place, a parallel authority of the 
people will be formed. This will be the beginning of the Free Indian States. It 
IB also necessary to remember that efforts should be made to time together, as far 
as possible, the paralysis of the existing government machinery in ail provinces. 
The climax of this paralysis should be designed to: reach in four weeks from now ; 
or a little earlier or a little later, There can of course be no rigidity. 

It is needless to say that between their declaration of Freedom and their 
attempt to put the existing administrative machinery out of action, the people must 
have completed their disobedience of all political and general laws of the government, 
with which we are in disagreement. They must, for instance, start manufacturing 
salt at their will, disobeying evacuation and other orders, refiiral to appear in law 
courts. 

Certain problems of (1) cadres to organise this work, (2) dislocation of govern- 
ment communications arise. This will be treated separately. Moreover all attempts 
at violence must be seriously discountenanced and this problem will be treated 
more thoroughly in an examination of our relations with government servants. 

The instructions in succession, therefore, are 

(1) Get everyone of our seven lakhs villages to organise meetings of declara- 
tion of freedom. 

(2) Organise freedom and fraternity marches from one village to another. 

(3) Disobey government authority and laws specially D. I. R. and engage 
in positive activity such as formation of people’s executive and manufacture of salt 
and cessation of recruitment and war contributions. 

(4) Put Than as and Tehsils and, later, district headquarters out of action 
through non-violence. 

(5) Arrange completion of this programme in four weeks or thereabout. 
We must, however, be alert and careful that we do not fall behind the temper 
of the people. 

Urban /wdia.—From reports obtained of happenings in Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Allahabad, Calcutta and elsewhere on the day of Gandhiji’s arrest, and even later, 
it is obvious that the people are highly excited. 'J'he enormous crowd in Shivaji 
Park where Gandhiji was to have spoken stood over dozen repeated attempts to 
tear-gas it. There have been hundreds of lathi charges and quite frequent 
firings. The people appear to stand all this well but extreme care should be taken 
(1) to maintain the spirit of resistance, (2) to further strengthen it so that, even in 
the event of firings, a determined band of men and women at any rate should not 
run away. 

I'he instructions are as follows : — 

(1) To canalise the spontaneous outbursts of the people, an organised form 
should be given to it. An authoritative call for a general strike till Gandhiji and 
other leaders are back among us throughout the country is hereby given and in the 
first twenty cities of India efiect should be to make it complete. 

(o) Colleges and Universities must close indefinitely till freedom is won 
and Gandhiji is back among us. The striking students will (1) lead the demons- 
trative action in the towns or (2) go into the villages to further our four- week’s 
programme. 

(6) All general offices, such as whole-sale trade, banks and other establish- 
ments must close and their clerical personnel brought out. Retail shops with the 
exception of foods and similar provisions must also be persuaded to close. 

(c) Stoppage of work in manufacturing industries such as textile and engi- 
neering should be completed in the course of the indefinite general strike and 
the workers brought out. 

(2) Efibrts should be made to reach the workers and clerical staff in the 
transport industry such as railways and docks and in the government agencies 
such as posts and telephones and radio and in the electricity producing and 
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distributing plants, while the general strike in other sphere is maturing. When 
the culminating point of the general strike is reached, say three or four weeks 
from now, the call to strike should be given to this other category of workers, 
and clerks. 

(3) Care should be taken to see that the climax of the movement both in 
rural and urban India is reached in four weeks from now. 

(4) Appropriate appeals should be made to every class of our population, 
workers in the manufacturing industries, workers in the transport and government 
concerns, clerical staff all round, students, retail dealers through leaflets issued 
daily, differing in tone and directions in consonance with our needs and the differing 
situation, and through meetings and processions in hundreds and thousands all 
over the town and bigger demonstrations wherever possible, reiterating the 
declaration of freedom. 

There is pre-eminently the problem of cadres, determined bands of men and 
women, who will lead our revolution, through its various stages of success. Appa- 
rently this is an enormous problem and we may flinch at the great task we have 
set before us and the inad^uacy of our organisation. But nowhere was it more 
true than today that a revolution provides its own leadership. Moreover, the cadres 
are already there, if only we make use of them. In addition to the thousands of 
trained Congress workers who cannot all be clapped up in a day, nor even in a fort- 
night if they choose to work rather than to court arrest, there will be the hundreds 
of thousands of striking students, workers and clerks, particularly students. Upon 
these we can draw for our rural and urban work according to their talents and taste. 

There is also the problem of the technical work of our revolution. Two things 
must be borne in mind. (1) These activities should never be looked upon as in- 
dependent. They must in every event be subordinate to a mass action. (2) None 
of our activities should be such as to endanger human life, whether Indian or 
British, and warnings should always be issued. 

Again, how shall we infuse in our people the determination to face firings and 
yet not to retaliate in kind. In the earlier stages, hundieds will have to be ready 
to die, but when that is done, the end will not be far off when considerable sections 
of the military and the police refuse to shoot or when, aftei the necessary non- 
violent strength is acquired, the people start disarming the government forces 
without killing the personnel. The organisation of non-violence is pre-eminently 
the question of a thousand or so self-chosen martyrs in all the country. 

In this connection appeals should bej made to the military and the police 
through leaflets and personal approaches and have encounters in the midst of an 
awkward situation. Indians among government forces should, in the first instance, 
be asked to regard themselves as free men and to refuse to admit to foreign 
authority and to come over to the Indian revolution. If they cannot do this, they 
should in the second instance be asked not to shoot their own defenceless people 
fighting for their freedom as much as their own. Appeals not to shoot may also be 
addressed to British and American soldiers, although the emphasis here will not be 
a national freedom but on human freedom and peace all over the world. 

DO OR DIE 

We will die, Great Leader, but 

We will also do, 

We will free Gandhiii before he fasts. 

LONG LIVE THE FREE STATE OF INDIA. 

Duplicate and Distribute, 

II, — All India Congress Committee ; To Students 

At the A. I. C. C. meeting in Bombay Gandhiji in his parting message to the 
nation issued an appeal to the students to take their rightful share in the struggle. 
The appeal was heard by the students of Bombay and we have no doubt it has also 
somehow reached the ears of students in other parts of the country. The struggle 
has started. The resf)onse of the nation on the very first day has been splendid. 
All classes of people threw themselves into the fight, butfnone perhaps took a braver 
and more glorious part than our student community. Most of the Congress leaders 
everywhere having been picked up, the students stepped into the gaps and assumed 
the leadership of the campaign. Our students are the rightful successors to our 
leaders behind the prison bars. We need intelligence, skill, judgment, earnestness 
and capacity for suffering among those whose privilege it will be to conduct the 
struggle and all these qualities our students posseBs. It is the task of the students 
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to keep the fires burning, to carry on and intensify the struggle, to reach the 
Congress message to all our countrymen ^rhether in urban and rural areas. Here 
is a bare outline of what they can do. 

(1) AH students above sixteen should leave their schools, colleges and Univer- 
sities. They cannot carry on the studies and the Great Revolution simultaneously. 
Colleges and Universities must close down by the students voluntarily withdrawing 
from them. Let them remember that the fight we are in is not a long drawn out 
agony. We are resolved to make it a short and swift revolution. We have there- 
fore to bring to it utter desperation born of the unconquerable will to DO OR DIE. 
If the students are possessed of this spirit they will infect the whole nation with it. 
They cannot have this revolutionary spirit unless they burn their ^ boats, leave the 
colleges and fiing themselves wholeheartedly into the fight. 

(2) Our fight will be waged on two fronts — Rural and Urban. The students 
have a decisive part to play on both the fronts. Complete paralysis of the adminis- 
trative machinery in all its branches is the objective of the struggle. The forces of 
law and order which aie being used to lathi charge and tear-gas people into sub- 
mission to be paralysed by all non-violent means, the courts of law set up to 
administer laws made by the Imperialist Government to suppress our people to be 
rendered functionless, stoppage of work in manufacturing industries till our. goal 
is reached. Communication, which to-day instead of being public utility services 
are used to throttle us to be put out of use without causing hurt to life, to give a 
few instances of what we need to do if our struggle is to succeed in the contempla- 
ted period of time. It will be the task of students, as leaders of this struggle, to 
canalise the energy and enthusiasm of the people and divert it into fruitful channels. 
The revolutionary spirit must be kept up by all non-violent ways open 
to them. 

Ours is a vast country. The message of the Congress has to reach each*. village 
and each hamlet. The rural India has to be roused into a spirit of open rebellion 
and who will do this if not the students. Such among them as are suited for this 
work should singly or in parties visit the rural areas and deliver the message. Only 
the message has to be delivered and explained and the people will do the rest. They 
have to be told that the British Raj is no more and they have to take steps to 
establish the Raj of the people. Let the people combine and take steps to 
establish the Raj of the people. Let the people combine and take the administration 
of the villages into their hands* This must inevitably involve disobedience of 
orders received from officials high or low. There shall be complete non-co-operation 
with the alien administration. There must be utmost harmony and unity among 
the people if our revolution is to succeed in the minimum time. The disappearance 
of the existing apparatus of administration should synchronise with the establish- 
ment of our own Raj in each village and Tehsil. The Raj will have behind it the 
united will and strength of the people. 

(3) We must remember that non-violence is the basis of our struggle. 
Activities which tend in the direction of violence should be discouraged. Disciplined 
non-violence on a mass scale will generate in us ever growing strength and power. 
For purely practical considerations non-violence should be adhered to even under 
circumstances of the gravest provocation. At all events care should be taken to 
avoid all danger to life. Violence is self-destructive. Nothing will be more 
conducive to the success of the struggle than that our people remain non-violent 
while violence rages round them. Acte of non-violenee, bravery, readiness to face 
death without retaliation disarm our opponents and win popular sympathy for our 
cause. The struggle is hardly two days old and yet we have reports of many 
soldiers and military officers resigning from the service. This is largely the outcome 
of the appeal that our voluntary suffering without retaliation makes to them. It is 
heartening to note that our people have remained predominantly non-violent even 
in the face of indecent and indiscriminate violence. They have endured the lathi 
charges and firings as non-violent soldiers are expected to do. 

(4) The Government has suppressed all existing channels of publicity. It is 
for we students to explore fresh avenues. They have skill ana resourcefulness 
enough to reach all relevant news about the movement to the people. Let them 
organise an information bureau. The instructions that reach them from the A. I. 
C. C. and other authoritative quarters should be broadcast to the people. They 
may print bulletins and leafiets of their own and distribute them in thousands 
among the people in the language or languages of the province as also in English, 
A group of students should be especially appointed for the publicity work. 

(5) While the work of preparing bulletins and leaflets is to be entrusted to 
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one group of students, another group, a much larger one, should be charged with 
the work of distributing them among all classes of people. 

(6) We have to approach all classes of people, the labourers, mill-owners, the 
clerical personnel in the various services, the merchants, the petty traders, the 
police, the military and so on. Students have to maintain close and constant 
contacts with them. Their contacts with the police and the military can be 
especially useiul. There is a large and growing element in the police and military 

services which is friendly and sympathetic to the Congress. We have to plead 
with them, wherever we find them to play the part worthy of them in the Great 
Fight. A soldier^s duty is to protect the people and fight and if need be lay down his 
life for a good cause. It cannot be the duty of an Indian soldier to help in putting down 
his own people struggling for their birth-right of freedom. Our earnest pleadings 
coupled with the events that are happening from day to day cannot but have a 
salutary eficct on the minds of our countrymen in the military and the police services* 
The American and other soldiers should also be approached. More about them 
separately. 

(7) Processions and meetings should form a daily feature of our struggle. In 
big towns meetings may be held in different localities on different days. Besides, 
speeches there should be a liberal distribution of printed literature among the 
audience. Initiative in organising meetings etc. should be taken by students. 

(8) Paper or metallic Badges beaiing suitable mottos such as '‘DO UR DIE” 
should be distributed in thousands among the people. 

(9) It is our firm hope and belief that the present struggle will bring us 
communal harmony. The three days of struggle have brought us abundant evidence 
of growing fraternisation among Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs and others. 
Nowhere is this fraternisation more in evidence than among students. We see this 
in strikes, processions, meetings and other activities. Common suffering, common 
devotion to the cause of Liberty have abolished all communal distinctions. Let it 
be the proud privilege of a student to be the agent of a eomm.mal harmony. 
Students, Hindu, Muslim, Christian and others, should lay their heads together and 
find out ways and means of cementing the unity that is emerging out of the 
crucible of common suffering foi a common cause. The message of unity should 
reach the man in the street through leaflets, slogans and appropriate cries. 

(10) Our struggle is thickening with each passing day. There can be no 
Blackening, no relaxation of our woik. There is going to be no going back on the 
decision the Congress has taken. If we live we live as free men in a free country 
else we die in the attempt. Gandhiji need not fast, need not make the supreme 
sacrifice if we all stand by him, and in one united mass assert the will to be free. 
A miracle will happen. What appears to be a formidable structure will collapse 
like a pack of cards in an incredibly short space of time. Let our students be the 
agents of this miracle. 

DO OR DIE 

WE WILL DIE. GREAT LEADER, BUT 
WE WILL ALSO DO 

WE WILL FREE GANDHIJI BEFORE HE FASTS 
LONG LIVE THE FREE STATE OF INDIA. 


APPENDIX XII 

Survey oj the first five months of **Our Revolutions^ 

Extract from Bombay Congress Bulletin No. 132, dated 9th January 1943 

Looking Back : Our Revolution has now completed five months of its giant 
sweep, and is now in the sixth month. Five months of hard struggle, of toil, 
tears and blood, on a scale unparallelled in the history of our country. Five months 
of masB-up-risings, of acts of individual bravery and fearlessness, of heinous acts of 
inhuman brutalities and atrocities on the part of the alien Imperialist agents, and 
five months sustained and cheerfully braved sufferings on the part of the large 
masses of our people. To-day on the memorable 9th, let us, for a while, pause and 
ponder over these months of our freedom-march, and analyse our failures and our 
achievements. , 

Let us, at the very outset, admit that the Revolution has not been able to 
attain that ’pitch, that momentum, which we all expected it would. The march hat 
been slower than expected. Thousands of our dear and valued comrades have laid 
down their lives, and many more thousands have suffered ard are suffering impri* 
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soomentB and untold hardships. The gigantic and sweeping mass up-risings and mass 
demonstrations and,!ma88-attack8 that we witnessed in the beginning of our struggle 
have slowed down and subsided. The defiant temper that showed itself on the 
faces and the activities of our people in the earlier stages of our struggle is today, 
after a strenuous march, rather seasoned down to solid bitterness. We confess that 
while numerous centres of usurper administration have been attacked, and in many 
cases, destroyed, and the war on communications has been carried on with more or 
less sustained tempo, we have not been, as yet, able to paralyse the administration 
completely. The factories are still working and producing war materials, and 
other factories which have been producing intellectual slaves are still active : The 
students have again lapsed into inactivity and drifted into the old rut. 

That is our debit side. These can be put as our failures. But what about the 
credit side ? What about our achievements ? 

The dynamics of our struggle do no allow us now to expect any swift results. 
Ours is going to be a sustained, even if long-drawn-out, struggle. Our achievements 
during these five months, however, give us a certain hope of ultimate success. 
If mass-demonstrations have ceased» we have gained immeasurably individual 
bravery and resourcefulness. The movement has gone underground, and is slowly 
atomising into strong and virile pockets. The earlier tempo may not have been 
maintained. Yet the spirit of defiance and determination has spread and developed 
widely and Intensely. In place of disorganised and scattered mass demonstrations, 
we have now strongly formed groups of brave and courageous and resourceful 
cardres, working day and night, planning and executing numerous and varied raids 
on the enemy. 

Together with this, the social and economic discontent upon which revolutions 
like ours are baaed and are being fostered, is coming into its own. The untold 
poverty, hunger and daily increasing food scarcity are rapidly rising to a pitch when 
all the revolting elements will join hand and crash with a bang upon the usurper 
authority and, through chaos and confusion and through violent upheavals, lead 
the Revolution to a success and create a new and better world to live in. 


APPENDIX XIII 

**Six Commandments of Gandhi Baha" 

[Bapu’s (Mahatma Gandhi's) message to the nation at the time of going to 

jail.] 

1. Look upon yourself as free. 

2. We are free to do anything so long as we remain within the limits of 
non-violence. 

3. Paralyse the administration of Government by means of complete hartals 
and other non-violent means. 

4. A satyagrahi should join the struggle for dying and not in the hope of 
remaining alive. 

5. Keep the nation alive even at the risk of death. 

(6) Do or die. 

(How should you put into execution this message ?) 

1. Do not acknowledge any power other than the public. 

2. Keep closed all factories, mills, colleges, schools and markets so long as 
full independence is not achieved. 

3. Maintain complete non -cooperation with Government. 

4. Destroy the administration of Government. 

5 Do picketting in Government offices and dislocate Government administra- 
tion by every means. 

6. Destroy tram, railway and motor services. 

7. Destroy telegraph and telephone wires. 

8. Persuade policemen not to carry out Government’s orders. 

9. Let the people take possession of college and school buildings and Govern- 

ment administration and keep them closed and in suspension if the 
British Government does not leave India. 

10. Violate all prohibitory orders of Government. 

11. Disseminate by every possible means and in every corner the ne 

this open reoellion against Government (for example give pu 
<to this by writing on walls, by leaflets, by writing on the grou 
word of mouth or by distribating leaflets etc*). 
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. » country make and distribute ten copies of this. 

‘•LONG LIVE FREE INDIA”. 


APPENDIX XIV 

Extract from the “Harijan" dated Adgdst 23, 1942. 

Question Box, 

Permissible Items, 

Q. — Whafc may be permitted for disorganising Government within the limit 
of non-violence ? 

A*— I can give my personal opinion only. In my opinion looting or burning 
of offices, banks, granaries etc. is not permissible. Dislocation of traffic communi- 
cations 18 permissible in a non-violent manner without endangering life. The 
organisation of strikes is the best and if that can be accomplished it itself will 
be effective and sufficient. It will be non-violence without blemish. Cutting wires, 
removing rails, destio^ing small bridges cannot be objected to in a struggle like 
this, provided ample precautions aie taken to safeguaid life. If the Japanese were 
invading us, there can be no doubt that even on principle of non-violent self-defence, 
these would have to be canted out. The non-violent revolutionaries have to regard 
the British power in the same way as they (t.c. revolutionaries) would the Axis 
powers and carry out the same measures. 

APPENDIX XV 

Miscellaneous Congress pamphlets, 

Inquilab Bulletin No. I. 

Fiiends, We put before you the following few instructions: — 

4t4ti|c4E4c4iiic4ti|c4i4i4i4i4i 

(4) To make complete deadlock possible all factories, mills, colleges, markets, 
etc. must remain closed till freedom is achieved. Instead of idling away their time 
students should form their own groups in their localities to prevent their people 
from attending business offices. 

(5) Persuade Government officers and officials to disobey Government orders 
and give up their slavish jobs. 

(6) Completely paialyse communications and transport, dislocate tram and 
bus service, uproot telegraphic and teleplionic post, dig up roads, cut railways, 
tear out motor and bus tyres and dislocate the Government machinery in every 
possible way. 

Ik Ik ^ Ik * >k * Ik4i4i4i4i4i 

Congress Bulletin No. 5 
Britishers^ ordered Anarchy 

The real fighters for India’s freedom and independence will never fight shy of 
the word “chaos” : rather they should invite it. That is going to overpower the 
present ordered anarchy carried on by the Britishers in the ugliest foira for the last 
five days in all the cities and towns of India. Remember what Mahatmaji said 
on the 25th May last; — “I am convinced that we are living to-day in a state of 
ordered anarchy. This ordered disciplined anarchy should go and if as a result, 
there is a complete lawlessness in India, I would risk it and people will evolve real 
popular order out of chaos”. 

Every freedom-loving man and woman must follow this instruction of Gandhiji 
to complete the task that he left unfinished. 

Anglo-American Third Front in India 

The most virulent form of violence is being used by the combined Anglo- 
American forces and this must be met by all available means including violence 
wherever necessary. 

Mass murder all over India 

The India Office in London says that our movement has not affected the maeset. 
Since the first phase of demonstration against the British offensive in cities is now 
over it is incumbent on the townsmen, villagers, factoiy and land-workers to 
organise wholesale strikes, stop payment of taxes and revenue, withdraw money 
from Postal Savings Banks, take possession of post offices, tabsil headquarters, 
thanas and chowkies, picket recruiting centres, persuade military and policemen 

30 
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DOt to use athies. guns and bayonets against their Indian brothers and sisters and 
if and when such command comes from the top they should use the same weapons 
against their masters for unjust and inhupan order. Thus this task should be carried 
on relentlessly for some time and open the road for the Indian armies, who had 
gone out of India to fight for British but now allies of other powers, to come back 
to India and join vour struggle. 

Remember that as a protest against the British firing on Indians since 9th 
August the arrest of nationlist leaders and patriotic woikers here, one Indian Army 
in Egypt and another in North Africa have refused to fight for the British and their 
officers ands ranks have been mercilessly shot as rebels. Another Regiment of 
Indian Army in North Africa has revolted and as a result, 20 per cent have been 
shot dead and the rest made prisoners. 

International Affairs 

Look to the battle of Solomon Island. Japan has had the upper hand there 
as elsewhere ; yet false news is given that Japan is being defeated. On the other hand 
the whole of the Pacific is coiitiolled by the superior Jap Naval Force. America 
is provoking Great Britain to launch offensive everywhere, so that it gets crushed as 
Britain provoked all the countries only to be crushed. 

Marshall Timoshenko has now given up the hopes of saving the Caucasus ; 
he is concentratrng all energies and forces towards the Btalingrad front which is in 
a very precarious position. It is only a matter of a few weeks for the German drive 
towards the borders of Iran. 

The British Premier Mr. Churchill is away from London — but where and why ? 

The treacherous role plaved by Mi. Hams, British Vice-Consul at Ishpahan 
has been avenged by the Persian Patriots. 'I’hey believe in slogan of “Asia for 
Asiatics” and therefore they greet each other with the abbreviated expression 
**Afa”. Similaily, those Indians who think and act in terms of “India for Indians” 
propose their greeting terms as “Ifi”. 

rho United Nations profess to fight for freedom and democracy but yet none 
of them has yet condemned the British atrocity and brutal massacre of Indians in 
the last few days, while all the countries forming the Axis Power and other neutral 
countries have been sending every day their sympathies with us and condemning 
gangsterism of Britisliera. . 

Japan has consistently and persistently pronounced that she has no interest 
nor lust for conquest of India except that the Britishers are driven out and India 
becomes free at once. 

The Indian soldiers including those of the Mysore, Baroda, Kapurthala, Nizam 
States who are now free in Japan and German occnided countries or even, in Free 
States of Buima, Malaya, Singapore, Batavia, etc. are sending their greetings to 
their Indian brothers with absurances that they would come ba(5k soon to liberate 
India. Once the struggle has begun it must be earned on vigorously bimultaueously 
all over India till Gandhiji’s Birthday— 2nd October next. 

Bombay Congress Bulletin dated Ilth August 1942 

TO SOLDIERS. I^t us appeal to the soldiers and the police in onr country 
to refuse to act as the repressive arm of the law. For this oiganisation and con- 
tinued effort is necessary. The will of the people is with us. Let us get down to 
our workers and tell them that they must refuse to supply with their labours the 
requirements of an unjust government. Actual organisation of their relief is 
another heavy task. Determination to strike work cannot succeed without adequate 
food for those who come out. Lot us collect food and aid for the workers so that a 
8 general strike of a long enough duration may succeed. 

It is the legitimate duty of a people to end tyranny and thwart its opponents 
by the organised strength of its will. Let us exercise our will and — 

1. Refuse all co-operation to the Government. 

2. Deny the use of communication to troop movements or troop supplies. 

3. Refuse to obey their unjust laws. 

4. Refuse to work in war factories. 

5. Refuse to help the government in repressing our own people. 

Remember that our five hundred people have been shot dead and five times as 

many wounded all over India during the week after Gandhiji’s arrest. Nearly 
thirty thousand men and women have been thrown into prisons during the first 
week of the struggle for freedom but the spirit of tne people is undaunted. 
Government is congratulating itself already but he laughs best who laughs last 
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The fire within and underneath will express itself in some days. Each one of you 
help in this ex^ession. Non-cooperate with the industrial economic and legal 
machine of the Government. Stay away from your jobs. 

The finjj;er of our brave martyr is pointed at you. Shall it be one of accusa- 
tion or praise 7 

Le^et entitled Workers of India'* issued in the name of the A, L ( 7 . C, Office 
Gandhiji has called upon every Indian to declare himself or hersolf as a citizen 
of free India. This declaration implies that we refuse to obey British laws or 
accept British authority. The process of smashiug British authority has already 
begun with the beginning of Indian Revolution. 

♦ * ♦ * * ♦ ♦ 


Workers have always been in the forefront of Revolutions and you must lead 
the Indian Revolution. You have already shown your deteimination by walking 
out of your factories which were today mostly doing jobs for the British Govern- 
ment you have begun to overthrow. Keep out of these factories till British power 
is smashed and becomes a thing of the past. Bring out your comrades who are 
still inside the few factories. You will not have to keep out long and the factories 
you go back to will not be the monuments of exploitation that they are for with 
British rule must end. 

The resolution of the Working Committee dated 14th July which was subse- 
quently reiterated by the Bombay A. 1. C. C. states, “Only after the end of British 
authority will the realisation come home that princes, jagirdars, zamindars and 
propertied and monied classes drive their wealth and property from workers in the 
fields and factories and elsewhere to whom essentially power and authority must 
belong.” It is in your hands to make this possible by sweeping away British 
authority and exploitation at one stroke. 

You have all over the country faced lathies and bullets and you are facing 
them today as brave men and women. Nothing worth while is achioved without 
the necessary sacrifice. 

in addition to the stoppage of work you have to see that communications in 
any shape or form must stop, the foreign army must be immobilised so that it 
can have no power to strike you and your countrymen. 

Every article which this army and the Biitish authority needs must also be 
cut off. We did not invite them here. I^et them feed and clothe themselves as 
best they can. 

Start organising yourselves in your street and moholla committee so that you 
protect yourselves against the attempt by the police and the military to re-estab- 
lish British authority. 

You know that Gandhiji asked you to rebel because Japanese are knocking 
at your doois and perhaps Germans might be doing so in the near future. The 
British Government has proved itself incapable in Malaya, and Burma to protect 
those people. They are no more capable of protecting you. The people want the 
power to organise themselves for defence for the Biiiish and othei foreign armies 
if defeated will run with their tails between their legs. You will have to live in 
this country and you do not want to exchange masters but be masters in your own 
country. The right and ability to defend our country can only be effective after 
we have the power to do so, a power the Biitish have withheld from us because 
in spite of their tall talk of democracy they want to hold India in bondage. 

Bulletin No. 6— War of Independence 


Devilish Slaughter 

The devilish slaughtering by the British Army and Police is going on still 
more ruthlesaly. In addition to the place mentioned in our previoiis bulletin, the 
firing was resorted to on the unarmed people at Madura. Sangli, Benares, Gorakpur 
and several other places Further brutal attacks with tear gas, batons, lathie^ 
guns, bayonets and bombs etc., are made freely while the defensive weapons of 
our soldiers are only stones and soda water bottles, Jhe casualties so far being 
700 killed and about 7,000 wounded ; about 4 500 people have already been made 
prisoners of war by the British while the number of such prisoners in Bombay 
alone is in the neigh bom hood of 1,000. 

No Negotiation — Fight on 

Those who talk of negotiation and compromise even at this stage, we doing 
greater harm than good to the cause of the country. 'Jhe Government has first 
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Btarted the offensive and ours is only defensive. This fi^ht we must. carry on to 
victorious conclusion. "Victory or Death" is our determination. 

War Programme 

This programme has already been given to the country and we dealt with 
items in our previous bulletins. While reiterating the same we now ask you to 
include the following items as well and they should be worked out accordiug to 
the suitability of different places and capacity of the soldiers of freedom — 

1. Boycott of all English goods. 

2. Boycott all British firms and shops. 

3. Social boycott of persons who help the British in any shape or manner. 

4. Formation of Guerilla Bands to give surprise attacks on the Tommies. 

5. Prevention of personal harm or physical injury of the public. 

6. Symbols of slavery like the British monuments, statues are to be demo- 
lished and destroyed 

7. Slow and inefficient work by clerks and ministerial staff in the offices 
of Government and British and American Firms. 

8. Wholesale strike in mills and factories concerning textile and engineering. 

9. Britishers’ cooks are to be organised to cook bad food for their masters. 

10. Formation of barricades in streets to prevent police and military attacks. 

11. Defiance of all laws. 

12. Prevention of all courts functioning. 

13. Mon-payment of all kinds of taxes whenever possible. 

14. Stopping of all trains carrying troops and war materials. 

Bulletin No. 7 — War of Independence. 

the soldiers of the our National Militia have been so far successful 

in dislocating all the railway traffic, telephone and telegraphic communications 
almost all over India. The notable success in this direction is in Bengal which 
the Government had admitted. 

Workers Task 

This movement has opened up the greatest opportunity for the industrial 
workers to fight for their salvation. So long as they weie fighting only on economic 
grounds and had their piecemeal settlement. But now let them secure the political 
freedom and take rein in their hands. For this they must strive every nerve to 
sabotage the supply of war mateiials to British. This they can and should do 
by stopping work in all mills and factories specially of textile and engineering. 
They should leave their work immediately, leave the cities and go to their native 
places and take up the whole piogramme to work out in the interior. Those who 
remain in and around the cities should picket vigoiouely all the places including 
transport services, create all kinds of harassment to the civil, police and military 
of the Britishers. 

* **i|c4i4c>|c)|ci|( 

The self-respecting citizens, youths and students would retaliate the insulting 
and most humiliating expressions of the Britishers when they call our soldiers of the 
National Militia as "mobs”, "hooligans” "rowdy elements” etc. 

Regular bands of youths and students should be organised to approach the 
mothers, sisters, and wives of those Indians who are now working in the Police and 
Military and make them persuade their relatives to revolt against their masters and 
win freedom for their own motherland. As a matter of fact, within these ten days 
our own Indian brethren have shot our brilliant brotheis and molested our sisters. 
If they do not stop this behaviour, they will be suitably dealt with for which the 
mothers and sisters of such police and military men should be warned before hand. 

Bonfire of English Goods 

There should be organised raids on shops dealing with English goods and 
asked to stop selling such goods. If they refuse to do so, there should be bon-fires 
of such goods in front of those shops. 

Picketing of English and American Banks 

The Bank clerks of such banks should ask all depositors to withdraw their 
money, destroy such records as are useful to the English Directors and the Bank 
itself* Students and workers should raid such banks as well, but before it is done 
the depositors should be asked to withdraw their money from all English and 
Ameiioan banks* 
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“Victory or Death" — Mast be our Answer 
Do or Die — Mahatma^e Command. 

INQUILAB ZINDABAD. AZAD HIND ZINDABAD. 

Leaflet entitled “Free State of India Gazettee”, dated 18th August 1942. 

♦ ^ « ♦ * * 

In order to shorten the strupcgle against the foreign authority it is very 
necessary among otVier things to starve it of vital supplies. Your Association is 
concerned with one such vital supply and it gladdened our hearts to see that there 
was practically a complete stoppage of woik in 'Textile Mills. It helped us in two 
ways, stopping supplies to the British and releasing large man -power to assist in 
the task of smashing British authority. 

♦ * * * « 


The All India Congress Committee 

Bombay — 7th. August to 9th. August 1942 

Maulana Azad’s Speech 

The first sitting of the All-India Congress Committee commenced at 2-45 p.m. 
on the 7tb, August 1942 in a spacious and beautifully decoiatcd )>anda] on the 
Gowalia Tank Maidan, Bombay. jN early 250 membeis of the A. I. C. C. and 10,000 
visitors were present. 

The proceedings began with the singing of the Vande Mataram by Desh 
Sevikas 

After the minutes of the last meeting had been read by the Secretary, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad^ the President addressed the House. 

Explaining the full meaning of the resolution coming up before the committee, 
the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azadt in the course of a hundred 
minutes speech, said : 

* What this resolution says is this Let us not de])end upon promi^^es. Let 
us have a declaration of Indian Independence forthwith and we, on our part, shall 
immediately enter into a Tieaty of Alliance with the United Nations for the sole 
purpose of fighting and winning this war’’. 

Maulana Azad added : “This is the crux of our demmid and there is no need 
unnecessarily to cloud the issue by raising fears of anarchy and chaos. If the British 
Government is earnest about tins and tiue to its piofchsions regaiding India’s 
freedom, this can be done immediately. This is what we aie asking the United 
Nations to do and I f)ioclaim fiom this platfoim that the newly freed India will 
wholeheartedly be with the United Nations in the tight against all aggression.” 

Keferiing to Sir Stator d Cttpps* latest statement, Maulana Azad said 
that it was absurd to suggest that '’we want anarchy and complete absence of 
government in this country. What we want is a change of administration. It is 
also wrong to any that we want the British and American armies to leave India. 
Mahatma Gandhi has exfdained this times without number. The slogan 'Quit 
India’, means nothing more and nothing less than the complete transfer of 
power to Indian hand,” 

Maulana Azad explained at length the Working Committee’s Wardba 
resolution as well as tne recent resolution reiterating the Congress demand 
afresh, and said, “Whatever we have to do on both sides let us do it now.” 

“Decision Impeli^d by Necessity” 

Opening the proceedings, Maulana Azad referred to the Allahabad session of 
the A. 1. 0. 0. and said that the decision Itakeu then was impelled by necessity. They 
might forget everything but they could not forget, the decision taken then. 
On the failure of the Cripps Mission, the only course open to them was to 
take the decision reached at Allahabad, namely, that tor the effective defence 
of the country against foreign aggression the only course was to have the reins 
of Government in Indian bauds. When a nation was denied such authority it 
could not effectively resist foreign aggresssion. 

The menace of aggiesfiion to India waa ever-increasing and the danger which 
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was only a distant one a few months a^o was fast approaching them. In the face 
of such danger it would be a calamity to allow the people to remain sullen and 
down-hearted. The Congress wanted to see that every Indian youth took part in 
resisting aggression. If the people of India were indifferent and sullen the 
responsibility was not that of the Congress but that of the British Government. 
Appeals during tlie last three years to set up a National Government in India had 
been rejected by the British Government. 

If events had been allowed by the British to take a different shape, Indians 
would have been whole-heartedly engaged in the war. The British attitude was one 
of not allowing Indians an opportunity to put their heart into the war in the 
service of humanity. 

In the circumstances, said Maulana Azad, there were two alternatives before 
the country. The first was to wait for events that might happen. 'I'he second 
was to act and save the country from the threatened invasion. In order to instil 
enthusiasm into the people, they must be made to feel that in participating in the 
war they would be defending their own hearths and homes. One could not expect 
them to fight with sincerity unless they were sure that they were fighting for the 
protection of their own freedom. 

Fbekdom and the War Effort 

The Congress, Maulana Azad emphasised, had already declared that its 
sympathies were with the Democracies, but there was no other way of saving India 
than by bringing about a political change in the country. With the imminence of 
the danger fiom Japan it was no long»’r so much a question of Indians freedom 
but of Indians protection. The fundamental test of the Congress demand, if it was 
granted, was whether it would hamper the effective prosecution of the war. With 
all the responsibility which rested on him as Congress President, he had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that freedom would mean a new life in their war 
effort and the change would not endanger the cause of the United Nations. It 

must necessarily help the cause and the purpose of the war. It had to be 

remembered that what they wanted was that the reins of Government should be in 
Indian hands. 'I hey did not demand the withdrawal of the Allied forces, although 
Independence would entitle India to demand the withdrawal of such forces also 
from the country. But they did realise that such a demand was not practicable. 
They wanted the successful termination of the war in favour of the Democracies. 

Demand For a Political Change 

If condiiions were different they would not have hesitated to demand the 
complete withdrawal of the British from India, even if it meant exposing the 
country to the dangers of anarchy and civil war. The demand which was being 
put forward for a political change in the country was not of such a nature as to 
upset civil administration and law and order. They wanted a change which would 

hell) the prosecution of the war and not bring about chaos. If fairplay and 

justice prevailed, the Biitish Government and their Allies would not find their 
demand such as would bring about chaos and disorder in the country. It was 
sheer travesty to interpret the Congress Demand in the manner interpreted by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, 

The Congress President explained that the “Quit India’^ demand did not 
mean the physical removal of all the Britisliers from India. It only m^ant the 
transfer of political power to Indian hands After the demand had been originally 
made by Oandhiji both Pandit Nehru and himself went to Wardha to discuss the 
matter with Gandhiji who made it clear to them that it only meant the transfer 
of power. 

“No Time For Threats Or Promises” 

Continuing Mr. Azad said that events had reached such a pass that there 
was no time either for thieats or for promises. They must face facts reasonably 
and act instantly. The Congress did not want promises nor did they want to 
make promises. The need of the hour was action and action right now on the 
part 01 the Congress as well as the British Government. Let the British Govern- 
ment sign India’s Independence and simultaneously, “we will sign our agreement 
with the United Nations to fight along with them against all aggressors.” He 
could say with all the emphasis at his command and speaking with the respon- 
Bibdity attached to the Congress Presidentship that they would be prepared to sign 
such an agreement. But were the intentions of the British Government honest ? 
Wert they willing to grant the Independence of India ? 
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Concluding, Mr. Azad said the zero hour was fast approaching. They were 
making a final appeal to the British and to the United Natio ns and it was the 
duty 01 the latter to accept it if their eyes were not blind and their ears were not 
deaf. 

Mahatma Gandhi t\\en addressed the meeting (see paste,) 

Mr. Nehru moves resolution 

Following Mahatma Gandhi’s speech, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, who moved the 
resolution. Sriid that iho concention of the resolution wa^ not narrow nationalism but 
it had an international background. The arguments for the resolution had already been 
sufficiently before the public. He was sure that the bona fid^^s of the resolution had 
been fully understootl bv all friends. The resolution was in no sense a challenge 
to anyone. If the British Government accepted the proposal it would change the 
position for the better, both internal and international, from every point of view. 
The position of China would be improved. He was convinced that whatever change 
might come about m India it must be for the better, d'he A. I C. 0. knew that 
Mahatma Gandhi had agreed that British and othf^r foreign armed forces stationed 
in India might continue. This, he maintained, was in order not to allow the 
Japanese come in. 

British Attitude Condemned 

Referring to the opposition to the Congress demand both in England and in 
America, Mr. Nehru expressed surprise how intelligent people there could have 
misunderstood the Congress stand unless, of course, they deliberately chose to 
misunderstand it. He had regretfully come to the conclusion thai. not only the 
British Government but to some extent other Governments as well were following 
the British line of thought towards India. I'o day the British Government was 
ooposed to the Indian national movememt for freedom. was convinced that the 
British Government could never really think in terms of advancing the freedom 
of India unless, of course, the entire character of the present British Government 
was changed. He was not personally concerned with those changes he mentioned, 
but he was for cuitiug away fiom that Governmv3nt and that country. It was not 
for him to advise the British people what Government they should have. 

Blackmail Charge Absurd 

There was a great deal of criticism in America, too, about what India wanted. 
”We are accused’’, he said, “by s )rae newspapers that we are blackmailing. It is a 
curious charge for a people to make who themselves had for gene-rations carried 
on a struggle for freedom. If by demandiug freedom we are called blackmailers 
then surely our understanding of the English language has been wrong. Whatever 
may happen in Whitehall it is not going to stop us from working for Independence. 
We live for it and will die for it. I do not want to say anything at the present 
moment which might add to the feeling of bittern^’ss that exists everywhere. I 
know that this war — and this is one of the worst effects of the war -has produced 
great emotional reactions in people’s minds which make it very difficult for people 
to think straight and not to think in terms of violent hatred. 

“Unparalleled Example Of Inefficiency” 

“Nobody in Whitehall can think straigt, I suppose. There is falsity every- 
where. You listen to the radios, London, Berlin or to Tokyo. One do^s not know 
which is the truth. I am prepaied to make many allowancee for the emotional 
background in England and in America. I do n. it really mind if people get angry. 
But I am sorry for the people in England and in America who have a perverted 
way of looking at the Indian question. 'I’hey are so wrong that they would land 
themselves in difficulty. After all, think just what would be the course of history, 
particularly that of Britain, it she had done the right thing by India in the last 
two years. If Britain had done rightly, the entire history of the war would have 
been different. England has stuck to her Imperialism and Empire. The fact is 
patent to me that the British Government and for certain the Government of India 
think the Indian National Coiijress to be Enemy Number One. If the Government 
of India is going to treat the people of India like this, then, we know, how to treat 
them. We have seen in the last few months an unparalleled example of this 
inefficiency and incompetency of this Government. 'Ihe system is a rotten one. I 
do not want to associate myself with the cieaking shaking maiffiinery that the 
Government of India is. As tor the so-called National War Front there is neither 
^e nation nor the war nor any front in it. All that this Front is now doing ia 
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rnnsreBs I certainly do not mind that. The whole (^vernment ol 
opposing the Oongre j occasion when it does function effectively and 

eS y i ihef freiSt it searts>anding up large uumbera of people. One of 
^eae days some such efficient functioning will reappear against Ckingressmen. 

AumicAN Attitude to asia must cbanqe 


“It is a curious tangle that we are in. It is not going to be untangled by shouting 
or by the approaches of the British Government. If I may, with all respect, suggest 
to the great people of America they have all gone wrong in regard to India, to 
China and to the whole of Asia. You (America', have looked upon India as an 
appendage of Britain and Asia as the dependents of Europe and America. Some 
of you have thought, in terms of benevolence towards these countries, but always 
with that taint of racial superiority. You have considered yourself, with your 
inventions of the Machine Age, to be infinitely better than us and that we are a 
benighted ba *kward people. But the people of Asia do nob propose to be treated in 
that manner any longer. Asia is the mother continent of the world and India and 
China constitute the red mother country of the world. What is the good of a 
people, simply because they have some very great material achievements, when they 
have forgotten and are not learning the very essence and art of living ? 'I'hey have 
built and are building better motor cars. This is a Machine Age. But we will 
also learn to built machines— better machines. The Americans have forgotten the 
magnificent achievements of China and India. It is China and India, with the 
experience of ages who have learned the art of living decently without merely the 
material achievements of such living. 

Condemning Biitish rule in India, Pt. Nehru deplored the poverty of the 
country. '*1 hate poveity. My grievance against the British is that they have 
made Indiana miserable, poveity-stricken wrecks of humanity. We are now taking 
a step from which there will be no going back. If there is goodwill on the other 
Bide, then everything would be all right and the whole course of the war and the 
future of the world will be changed. The change would be not merely positive 
but in the mateiial sense also. But that is not to be. There might be some 
difficulty. It is my conviction that this (the resolution) is the only effective way 
in which we can help China and Russia and I know how terrible is the position 
there. Biitain and Ameiica must change their whole conception of the war. It is 
no good looking at Asia as a side-show. Asia is the seat of the war and it is 
Asia that is going to determine the final result of the war. Therefore, I want to 
prepare to-day, even at some risk and peril, that the final result of the war should 
be the right kind of result. We must go forward even though it involves certain 
perils which face that step. I siiould like my friends, who do not agree with this 
resolution or who do not try to understand it, to respect our bonaMes. People 
should realise that if there is auy trouble in India, it is we who would suffer. If 
there is internal trouble or an external invasion by Japan, it is we who would 
suffer. England might be distantly affected but we will have to die immediately. 
The problem of meeting aggression affects us deeply. How can I, after seeing 
the incompetence of the Government, trust them ? Their whole attitude is one ol 
retirement. We want to be valiant fighters. It is not a narrow nationalist 
resolution. I am proud of Indian nationalism because it is broad-based and has 
an international back-ground.” 


“A Fight to the Finish” 


Earlier in his speech, Mr. Nehru emphasised that the movement contemplated 
was not for merely achieving national ends but for achieving world freedom. The 
Oongress was plunging into a stormy ocean and it would emerge either with a 
Free India or go down. Unlike in the past, it was not going to be a movement 
for a few days, to be suspended and talked over. It was going to be a fight to 
the finish. The Congress had now burnt its boats and was about to embark on a 
desperate campaign. He could never persuade himself to work with a Government 
which had neither vision nor intelligence. Nor would he remain a passive spectator 
of the great happenings that were taking place in the world. It appeared to him, 
perhaps, he would live in eternal opposition to the Axis Powers. He repudiated 
the suggestion that the Oongress and Mahatma Gandhi were bargaining and 
haggling. In moments of excitement people were prone to say certain things, but 
they should not be dubbed as bargaining. Mr. Nehru asked how by granting 
India’s Independence, the war efforts of the United Nations would be hampered or 
that chaos and anarchy would follow in India. The resolution, he asserted, did 
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Mt give out even one-tenth of the real feelings of Indians towards the British 
Government. 

Sardar Patel Seconds Resolution 

Seconding the resolution, Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel pointed out that in the 
last low 1 since they passed the resolution in the Working Committee, the 
outside world had suddenly developed an enormous interest in India. They were 
now getting more publicity than they could ever get all these years even by 
spending money. They were now gettuig advice freely from those whom they had 
no concern and who had eyin 'od no interest in India so long. Some were giving 
advice, some were threatening, and some, who professed to be triends of India, were 
declaring that their action would not be in India’s good. But he did not want 
to give any answer to any of these criticism and advice for the simple reason 
that whatever answer he could give them would not reach them. I’ho normal 
channels of publicity that were available were not in their control and were not 
open to them. Only such things as were palatable to the Government were allowed 
to go out of India. 

“Make it a People’s War for India” 

Sardar Patel declared that if America and England were still thinking that 
they could fight their enemies from India without the co-operation of four 
hundred millions of people, they were foolish. It must dawn on the people that 
this war was a people’s war and they should fight for their country and their 
freedom. As long as this feeliug was non-existent no amount of propaganda 
through the news-papers and the radio could rouse the people to a supreme effort. 

For three years, the Congress was scrupulously adhering to their policy of 
DOn-embarrassment and did nothing, even under provocation. But this attitude 
was not appreciated and Britain thought that conditions would remain the same 
throughout. Now the enemy was at their door aad they could not risk being idle 
any longer. 

Britain’s Unwillingness to Transfer Power 

Referring to the question of transfer of power to Indians, Sardar Patel declar- 
ed that whenever the British Government were talking about transfer of Power, 
they were never sincere in their piofessions. In India they pointed the Muslim 
League and asked to whom they should transfer power. But they never asked tue 
same question of Bnrina. They were calling, in their radio broadcasts ana news- 
papers, the Government established by Japan in Burma as a Puppet Government, 
But he asked what sort of a Government was it they had at Dclhi^now. So far 
as India was concerned, even the so-called friends of India in England like Mr. 
Attlee were talking the same language as Mr. Churchill. He declared that Britain 
was interested in defending India only for the purpose of making India safe for 
future generations of Britons. In Russia, it was a people’s war ; in China it was 
a people’s war who were not fighting for their freedom, but for preserving it. 
But he asked, if India was not for Indians, how could they make it a people’s war. 

They were calling this a war for Democracy, Sardar Patel went on. The 
Congress had given three years to Britain to make that piinciple apply to India. 
When Mr. Churchill declared that the future of India was purely a British 
question and it had already been decided by the British Government, no American, 
who professed sympathy now for India, would raise a protest against this decla- 
ration. 

“CANNOT TRUST JAPANESE” 

At the same time Sardar Patel warned nia audience against going to the 
other extreme and putting any faith in the professions of Japan about their 
good intentions regarding India. From her acts in Manchuria, China and elsewhere 
it was clear that Japan was following the same ambition of empire- building as 
England and even outdoing her in it. India could have no trust in Japanese 

declarations. . r n/r ^ j- xi. 

Referring to the recent statement in the House of Mr. Awtery regarding the 
transfer of power to Indians, Sardar Patel declared that the British need not worry 
about to whom to transfer power. Let her transfer the power to the Muslim League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, to any Indian, so long as they gave up their control over 
India. There were some people in India, said Sardar Patel, who still thought t^t 
there would be some compromise between the Government and the ^ngreax He 
wanted to disabuse them of any such delnsion. There was no more hope of any 
•ottlement with Britain. An opportunity was given to the people now to fight for 

31 
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their own Independence as the RusBiane and the Chinese and many other nations 
were doing now elsewhere. They should not miss that opportunity ; such an oppor- 
tunity might not come again. 

Scope of Proposed Movement 

Mr. Patel warned the people that the fight that was before them was going 
to be a tough one and as Mahatma Gandhi had emphasised, should be short and 
swift. Without wishing to go into details, he told them that it would not be this 
time the iail-going type of movement. This time it would not happen that they 
would remain in jail for a year or two and cease to think about what was hap- 
pening outside. Their object was to free India before the Japs came here and to 
fight them if they did. The movement would not be confined to Congressmen only ; 
it would take in all men who called themselves Indians. It would also include all 
items of non-violent resistance already sanctioned by the Congress and probably some 
more. 

M. Gandhi Explains Stand 

After Montana Abul Kalam Azad had spoken, Mahntma Gandhi addressed 
the session. He said : 

“Before you discuss the Resolution, let me place before you one or two things. I 
want you to understand two things very clearly and to consider them from the same 
point of view from which I am placing them before you. I nsk you to consider it 
from my point of view because, if you approve of it, you will be enjoined to carry 
oiit all I say. It will be a great responsibility. There are people who ask me 
whether I am the same man that 1 was in 1920 or whether there has been any 
change in me. You are right in asking that question. I may tell you that I am 
the same man to-day that I was in 1920. 

“The only difference is that I am much stronger in certain things now than 
what I was in 1920. I may explain it by pointing out that a man goes about 
heavily clothed in winter. But the same man may be found without much clothing 
in summer. This outward change does not^ make any difference in the man. There 
are people who may say that I say one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow. 
But I must tell you that there is no change in me. I stick to the principle of non- 
violence as I did before. If you are tired of it then you need not come with me. 

J ^ necessary or incumbent upon you to pass this Resolution. If you 

want 8waraj and independence and if you feel that what I place before you is a 
good thing and right thing, then only accept it. If is only that way you can give 
commete support. If you do not do that, I am afraid you will have to rue what 
you do. There is not much harm if a man does a wrong thing and repents, but in 
the present case you will be putting the country also in danger. If you do not 
behove fully in what I say, then I will request you not to accept it but to leave it. 
But if you accept it and do not understand me propeily then there is bound to be 
friction between us, although it may be of a friendly nature. 

u want to impress upon you is your great responsibility. Mem- 

Mrs of the A. I. C. C. are like members of a Parliament. The Congress represents 
the whole of India. The Congress, from its very inception, has not been of any 
particular groove or any particular colour or caste or of any particular province. It 
has claimed, e^r since ite birth, to represent the whole nation, and on your behalf, 
I have iRude the claim that you represent not only the registered members of the 
Congress but the entire nation^' 


Position of the States 

nf ‘hat they were the creation 

of the British Power. Their number may be 600 or more. They are created by the 
ruling power, aa you know, to create differences between Indian India and British 
that there are differences in the conditions obtaining in British 
^dia but according to the people of the States there is no difference as 
such. The Congress claims to represent them as well. The policy which the Con- 
gresB adopted towards the States was drawn up at my instance. There have been 
some changes but the basis remains the same. Whatever the Princes may sav their 

‘’®®" .“king for the very thinV that ^ey want If 

Proceeding Gandhijt said : "I will again remind you that you should accept 
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the resolution only if you approve of it from your heart because if you do not do 
that you will expose both you and me to danger. That is the warning I want to 
give you. I did not, in the past, have before me the material I have ready to-day. 
God has given me an opportunity, and if I do not have it, I will be a fool. Not 
only win I lose myself, but I will be throwing away that great jewel of non-violence 
that God has placed in my hands. 

"Freedom to Construct” 

‘T will not take up much of your time because if you accept the resolution 
then I will have to address you again, but even then, I will not take more than 
an hour of your time. What I want you to understand clearly is the way you 
have to tread and the man with whom you have to travel. There are people who 
say that I am meant for destruction and that I do not know how to construct a 
thing. The reason is that I do not get an opportunity to construct* If 1 were 
given an opportunity I would certainly welcome it and I hope to show what can 
be done. I am accused of demolishing things. If you understand it properly, 
when freedom comes we can reconstruct what has been demolished. You must 
have from the beginning that confidence in yourself. We had an opportunity of 
running the Government at least in seven provinces. We did put in good work 
which was praised even by the British Government. Your work will not finish 
with the attainment of freedom. You will continue to be lascars, of course, in a 
non-violent way. Militarists, as soon as they get power, become dictators. There 
is no place for such dictators in our scheme of things. 

"Our object is to achieve Independence and whoever can take up the reins 
may do so. It may be that you decide to place it in the hands of the Parsis. You 
should not say, why should the Parsis be entrusted with power ? It may be that 

? ower may be given to those whose names have never been heard in the Congress. 

t will be for the people to decide. You should not feel that the majority of those 
who fought for it were Hindus and the number of Muslims and Parsis in the fight 
was small. The entire atmosphere will change when we get Independence.” 

"There are people who have hatred in their hearts for the British. I have 
heard people saying that they are disgusted with them. The mind of the common 
people does not differentiate between the Britisher and the imperialistic form of 
their government. To them both are the same. Ihere are people who do not mind 
the advent of the Japanese. To them, perhaps, it would mean a change of masters. 

But it is a dangeious thing. You must remove it from your mind. Tl»i8 is a 

crucial hour. If we keep quiet and don*t play our part, it would not be right on 

our part. If it is only Britain and the United States who fight this war, and if 

our part is only to give monetary help, whether given willingly or taken from us 
unwillingly, it is not a very happy pioposition. But we can show our real grit and 
valour only when it becomes our own fight. J'hen even a child will be brave. 
We shall get our freedom by fighting. It cannot fall from the skies. I know full 
well that Britishers will have to give us freedom when we have made sufficient 
sacrifices and proved our strength. 

“We must remove hatred for the British from our hearts. At least in my 
heart there is no such hatred. As a matter of fact, I am a greater friend of the 
British now than I ever was. The leason for this is that at this moment they are 
in distress. My friendship demands that I must make them aware of their mistakes. 
As I am not in the position in which they are—on the brink of a ditch and about 
to fall into it-* therefore, even if they want to cut off my hands, my friendship 
demands that I should try to pull them out of that ditch. 

“This is my claim at which many people may laugh, but all the same I say 
that this is true. At a time when I am about to launch the biggest fight in my 
life, there can be no hatred for the British in my heart. The thought that because 
they are in difficulties I should give them a push is totally absent from my mind. 

It has never been there. ^ .. . x 

"It may be that in a moment of anger, they (the British) might do things 
which might provoke you. Nevertheless you should not resort to violence and put 
non-violence to shame. When such a thing happens, you may lake it that you 
will not find me alive, wherever 1 may be. Their blood will be on your head. 
If you don’t understand this, it would be better if you reject this Resolution. It 
will redound to your credit. How can I blame you for this which you may not 

be able to grasp ? „ „ « 

“British are not going to Fail” 

“There is one principle in the fight which you must adopt. Never believt— 
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M I btre never belleved-thet the British ere going to fail. I don’t consider them 
"be a nation of eowarda. J know that before they accept defeat, every sonJ in 
Britain will be BaciiSced. They may be defeated and they may leave you juat aa 
they left the people of Burma, Malaya end other places with toe idea of recapturing 
lost ground rrben they can. That may be their military strategy, but supposing 
they leave us, vrbat happens to us 7 In that case. Japan will come here. The 
coming in of Japan will mean the end of China, and perhs 
these matters, Pandit Nehru is my Guru. 1 don’t want to 
Bussia's defeat nor of China’s. If that happens, 1 would hate myself.” 

Hope that mr. Jinnah will change” 


•8 of Bussia too. in 
the instrument of 


Continuing, Mahatma Gandhi said : “You kpow I like to go at a rapid speed. 
But it may be that I am not going as rapidly as you want me to. Sardar Patel 
is reported to have said that the campaign may be over in a week. I don’t want 
to be in a hurry. If it ends in a week ii will be a miracle, and if this happens, 
it would mean the melting of the British heart. It may be that wisdom will 
dawn on the British and they will understand it to be wrong for them to put in 
jail the very people who want to fight for them. It may be that a change may 
come in Mr* Jinnah^s mind too. After all, he will think that those who are 

fighting are the sons of the soil and if he sits quiet, of what use would Pakistan 

be for him ? Non-violence is a weapon which can help everyone. I know we have 
not done much by way of non-violence, and, therefore, if such a change comes 
about, I will take it as the result of labours during the last twenty-two years, 
and that God has helped us to achieve it. 

“When I raised the slogan ‘Quit India’, people in India who were then 

feeling despondent, felt that I had placed before them a new thing. If you want 

real freedom you will have to come together and such coming together will 
create a true democracy,— a democracy, the like of which has not been so far 
witness, nor have there been any attempts made for such a type of true democracy. 
I have read a good deal about the French Revolution. Carlyle’s works I read 
while in jail. I have great admiration for the French people. Pandit Jawaharlal 
has told me all about the Russian Revolution. But 1 told that though theirs was 
a fight for the people, it was not a fight for the real democracy which I envisage. 
My democracy means that everyone is his own master. I have read suflScient 
history, and I have not seen such an experiment on such a large scale for the 
establishment of democracy by non-violence. Once you understand these things, 
you will forget difierences between 'Hindus and Muslims. 

Adherence to Non-Violence 

“The resolution that is placed befoie you says that we don’t want to remain 
frogs in a well. We are aiming at World Federation. Disarmament is only possible 
if you use the matchless weapon of non-violence. There are people who may call me 
a visionary, but I tell you 1 am a real Bania, and my business is to obtain Swaraj. 
If you don’t accept this resolution I won’t be sorry for it. On the contrary I would 
dance with joy because you would then relieve me of the tremendous responsibility 
which you are now going to place on me. I want you to adopt non-violence as a 
matter of policy. With me it is a creed, but so far as you are concerned I want 
you to accept it as a policy. As disciplined soldiers you must accept it in toto and 
stick to it when you join the struggle.” 

After Mahatma Gandhi’s speech the House adjourned till the next day. 

Second Day — Bombay — 8th. August 1943 

Several Amendments Moved 


The All India Congress Committee passed the official resolution by an over- 
whelming majority, only 13 members voting against it. Three of the amendments 
were withdrawn and the others were rejected. Gandhiji addressed the gathering, 
after the resolution was passed. The committee resumed its session at 3 p.m. to-day. 

Mb. Balebishna Bhabma’s Amendment 

The President ruled out of order an amendment which Mr. Balkriehna Sharma 
had given notice of, on the ground that it was in the nature of a separate resolu- 
tion and amounted to contravention of the Working Committee resolution. 
Mr. Bbarma's amendment sought a postponement of the proposed struggle. 

Mb. Saxena’s Amendment 

Mr. Chimanlal Saxena of Gorakhpur moved an amendment seeking to delete 
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that portion of tte Working Committee’s resolution which guarantee India’s full 
support to the United Nations in their fight agains. all aggression, provided India's 
Independence was conceded forthwith. Mr. Saxena said that it was the duty of the 
Indigns first to look after their own interests and not to give undertakings which 
they were not in a position to fulfil. The immediate question was India’s Inde- 
pendence. Once Independence had been achieved, it would be for a free India to 
decide her own foreign policy. He was opposed to any advance, guarantee and 
commitment of the kind envisaged in the resolution. Mr. Saxena instanced how 
Kussia though an ally of Britain and America was still not at war with Japan. 

Dr. Subbaroyan’b Amendment 

Dr. P. Subbaroyan^ tovmer Minister in Madias, moved an amendment stating 
“considering the extremely grave peril to India caused by the threat of Japanese 
invasion and also due to the fact that an alien Imperialism refused to part with 
power and further considering that genuine Hindu-Muslim unity based on the 
recognition of the right of self-determination is the only weapon with which India can 
wrest power from the British lulers the All-India Congress Committee decides that 
the Congress immediately takes the initiative in bringing about Congress-League 
unity and to form a Provisional National Government.” The amendment also sought 
the deletion of the paragraphs relating to the proposed mass struggle. 

Dr. Subharoyan, commending his amendment to the Uouse. said that in the 
dangerous situation which now faced them they should tiy to come to a settlement 
with the other side so that a united demand could be presented. For sure success in 
the contemplated movement. Dr. iSubharoyan said, Hindu-Muslim unity was 
absolutely essential. “We must face the menace of the Axis aggression with all the 
strength at our command. 'J'he movement, if launched, without communal harmony 
may lead to chaos and disorder which may help the aggressor Japan who may be many 
times worse than the one we have got to deal with in this country”. Concluding, Dr. 
Subharoyan urged the A. I. C. C. to settle with the Muslim League befo’^e the move- 
ment was launched. 

Mr. Satrugna Singh’s Amendment 

Mr. Satrugna Saran Stngh by an amendment urged the Committee not to 
commit itself in any manner in regard to the future World Federation. He said 
that the enemies of Bril am to-day might very well be friends to-morrow. It was not 
wise to pionounce at this stage any final decision on such important (questions 
and decide m advance their views regarding such world federation. 

Dr. Ashroff’s Amendment 

Dr. A shroff (Communist) by an amendment sought to give the right, as free 
and equal member, to secede from the future Federation of India, to every federa- 
ting unit comprising of more or less homogeneous sections of the Indian people 
and having contiguous territory as their homeland. 

Dr. Ashroff urged that the Congress as the biggest political organisation, 
should turn its attention to organising the masses into a disciplined nation. Be 
was happy to note that some of the leaders’ speeches the previous day had cleared 
many of the doubts that existed in the public regarding the Congress attitude and 

S ian of action. Till yesteiday, people were under the impression that the Congress 
eld out for complete withdrawal of the British. Now, they were assuied that the 
British forces could stay behind and give any help they wanted to. Till yesterday 
they were under the impression that, immediately after the withdrawal of the British, 
there would be anarchy in India. Now, the President had told them that there 
would be a National Government established. If the war was to be made a people’s 
war, they should forge the people’s will, and, tor that, it was necessary to bring 
about unity in every direction in the country. To fight the Fascists, what they 
wanted was an organised and disciplined nation. What the Congress had now was 
only a mass, a crowd ; and it was for the Congress to harness the masses properly 
to fight organised Fascism. 

Mr. Zaheer’s Amendment 

Mr. Sajjad Zaheer (Communist) by an amendment urged the Congress to 
take the initiative in building a united national front of parties and sections of 
people who wanted to secure India’s immediate fieedom and who were prepared to 
participate in or support the formation of a Provisional National Government which 
would undertake the organisation of armed as well as non-violent defence against 
Fascist aggressors in close co-operation with the United Nations and their arxniet* 
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Mr, Sajjad Zaheer pointed out that the President bad made it clear that the 
Congresd was anxious to join in the fight of the Allied Nations against Fascist 
nations if only it was given an opportunity to do so freely. He was happy to 
declare that, so far as this question was concerned, the Communists were one with 
the Congress. But the present resolution before the Committee was against the 
professed sympathies of the Congress for democracy. He was surprised to find that 
the Congress which had always stood for democracy and liberty, was prepared to 
take move which might or might not lead to a National Government in India, but 
would certainly mean a serious blow to the United Nations. He doubted if the 
movement would take them any nearer the establishment of even a National Govern- 
ment. He pointed out that there was a revolution going on in the world and the 
freedom of all countries, not only that of India, was in danger. India was now 
given a chance to make a united stand in the cause of freedom, and she should not 
miss it. It might be a fact that, on account of inefficiency and weakness, Burma 
and Malaya had been lost ; but that was the very reason they should make a united 
stand and prevent a similar disaster fiom overtaking India. For this purpose, he 
felt it was essential that they should bring about complete unity in the country and 
he thought that the Congress was the only organisation which could bring about 
such unity. 

Me. Saepesai’8 Amendment 

Mr. (S'. O. Sardemi (Communist), in a lengthy amendment, stressed the need, 
in this hour of grave emergency, of all'in national unity for the purpose of forging 
mass sanction to secure the installation of a Provisional National Government and 
asked the Committee to make an earnest effort to effect an agreement and a joint 
front with the Muslim League. 

Mr. Sardesai said that it would be superfluous for him to expatiate on the 
need for coming to a settlement with the Muslim I^eague and other elements in the 
country. In recent days, a number of political sections has risen up, all clamouring 
for a hearing, and the cry of Pakistan had also been raised by some section of 
Muslims. He declared that it was not necessary for settling these questions with 
the various political groups to be carried away by what this leader or that leader 
might say. Mr. Jtnnah might have his own views on Pakistan, that did not matter. 
The only thing that mattered, so far as the Congress was concerned, was the feeling 
and views of trie Muslim masses in that matter. The Muslims, as a mass, the 
toiling suffering Muslims, had no faith in the Pakistan scheme. It was for the 
Congress, as the biggest political organisation, to make an earnest and direct effort 
to bring in these toiling Muslim masses into the Congress fold. 

Mr. bardesai went on to point out that, having achieved unity of all parties, 
the Congress and the League should simultaneously take the initiative in launching 
a joint campaign not only to educate the people for the installation of a National 
Government, but also to in8])ire and instruct the masses in national resistance to 
any aggressor and in fighting defeated elements in the country. He declared that, 
unless this perfect unity was effected, and unless any campaign that was launched 
had the full co-operation of all the parties, the war could not be made a people’s 
war as in China and Kussia. 

After all the amendments had been moved, the Committee proceeded to a 
general discussion on the resolution. 

“The only peopee lead” 

Mr. Mahesh Dutt asserted that the Working Committee’s resolution was the 
only pioper lead that could be given to the country. The very fact that a mass 
movement was to be launched after the war bad been in progress for three years, 
clearly demonstrated what amount of patience the Congress had shown. The 
repeated appeals to the Biitish Government to settle the Indian problem, so as to 
enable India to make her participation in the war real and her contiibution 
effective, showed that the Congress had been piepared for a compromise. The 
speaker hoped that once all possibilities of a settlement by negotiation had been 
explored and found useless and the struggle was launched, it would not be 
suspended halfway through, untill India’s independence was secured. 

“INOPPOETUNE TO LAUNCH MOVEMENT NOW” 

Mr. Balaknshna Sharma, whose amendment had been ruled out by the 
President, opposed the lesolution in a vigoious speech. He said that while the 
country was facing the possibility of an invasion by Japan, it was most inoppor- 
tune for the Congress to launch a mass movement. The proposed movement was 
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different from the ^ past ones. Hitherto Mahatma Gandhi had been opposed to 
mixini; up the woiking class raovement in the country with the political movements 
launched by him from time to time. Hitherto, the trade union movement and the 
Congress political movement had been running parallel to each other and there had 
been no fusion between the two. Gandhiji appeared to be determined to mix up the 
working class movement with the political struggle. The conditions in the country 
to-day were such that the trade union people (workers) were not likely to accord 
full md unequivocal suppqit to Mahatma Gandhi’s movement. The speaker 
maintained that the true implications of the Mahatma’s message of non-violence 
would not be properly conveyed to the masses, and theiefove, things might happen 
in the course ot the movement which would lead to its failure. All the same, the 
speaker said that he would abide by the decision of the A. I. C. 0., and would 
enlist himself as a soldier in the struggle. 

Dr. Eani Manohar Lolita, Congress Socialist, supporting the resolution, 
declared that India’s attitude towards the British Power had undergone a revolu- 
tionary change during the last few months. The course of events bad shown that 
the British Power was not the invincible one it hitherto used to be. Consequently, 
subject peoples had shed their fear of Britain. Discontent against the way Britain 
was handling the Indian problem was daily growing. Criticising the Communists’ 
attitude, Lohia asked how these people who had been demanding an immediately 
revolutionary struggle could now oppose the proposed movement. 

Pandit Jewan Lai, supporting the resolution, repudiated the contention of the 
Communists that the present war was a people’s war so far as India was 
concerned. He hoped that the Communists would, before long, see the error and 
correct themselves, and support the Congress programme. Urging unity in 
Congress ranks, be hoped that before long, it may become possible for Mr. 
Rajagopalacfiari to come back to the Congress. 

Mr, Achyut Patwardhan, supporting the resolution, said that it was a strange 
argument to put forward that in order to establish unity in the country, the 
Congress should agree to break up the nation and thus crea e Pakistan. He 
failed to understand how the so called unity would come out of a division of the 
country. Answering the Communists’ contention that millions of Muslims were 
behind the demand for Pakistan, Mr. Patwardhan said that many millions more 
were opposed to it. The speaker wondered why the Coramunists thoi'ght it 
necessary to appeal to the Congiees only and not to the Muslim League. 

Supporting the Official Congress resolution, Sardar Pratap Stnqh 
(Punjab) declared that it was absolutely false to state that the 

Sikhs were not behind the Congress. “The Sikhs are with the 

Congress in this final struggle for India's freedom” he declared. “The Sikhs are 
prepared to throw in their last bit in this struggle”. Saidar Pratap Singh urged 
the Communists to throw in their lot with Gandhiji, who was now talking of 
‘rebellion and revolt’* 

The speaker referred to the Punjab Premier’s allegation that the Congress 
was stabbing the country in the back, and said that, in point of fact, Sir 
StkandaPs statement constituted a stab in the back of the country. ‘Hie Congress 
was determined to win freedom. The Congress could have, he added, on various 
occasions stabbed the British Government in the back, but they had never utilised 
their opportunity to tha^t end. The movement which would now be launched, in 
fact, needed no one to lead it. It would be a spontaneous one and would grow in 
strength. Concluding the speaker appealed to the Communists first to think of 
India before they thought of Russia and China, and support Gandhiji. 

Acharya Narendra Dev (United Provinces), supporting the resolution, reviewed 
the happenings in the country since the war broke out in September 1943. Oandhiji 
had now decided that inaction could not continue any further. The same Gandhiji, 
who two and a half years ago had told the Viceroy that his sympathies lay with 
the Allies, was now asking them to fight for India’s Independence Opposing the 
amendments moved on behalf of the Communists, Acharya Narendra Dev said 
tiiat it was a pity that, at the time of the final struggle, there were still people 
who were not prepared to make the sacrifices required of them. During the 
Bamgarh Congress, he continued, the leaders were ready to launch a mass move- 
ment ; he could now say that the people were ready, ready as never before, to fight 
and achieve India’s freedom. They were fed up with inactivity and they wanted to 
do something. . . 

Acharya Narendra Dev averred that it was wrong to insinuate that Gandhiji 
was launching ^is movement as a result of disillusionment. It was also wrong to 
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gtate that Gandhiji did not care what hapx>ened to China, Rufisia or the other 
Democracies. It was because Gaudhiji had been convinced that only a free India 
could efectively support the United Nations that he was embarking upon the 
movement. 

Referring to the Muslim Leaguers demand for Pakistan, Acharya Narendra 
Dev reiterated Gandhiji’s words that if the Muslims wanted it no power under 
the sun could stop them. But, he added, Mr. Jinnah was afraid to discuss it with 
others. The country could not and should not stop now, because no settlement 
had been possible with Mr. Jinnah. If they waited, the settlement would not come 
and the golden opportunity would slip away. 

Mr. T, Prakasam, supporting the resolution, said that the proposed movement 
would be the last fight for India’s freedom. From Wardha to Bardoli, from 
Bardoli to Delhi, from Delhi to Allahabad and back then to Wardha, and from 
Wardha to Bombay— all this meant great progress in India’s march towards the 
goal of freedom. The speaker was supremely gratified to find that Mahatma 
Gandhi had once again assumed the leadership of the Indian National Congress. 
Mr. Prnkasam had no doubt almut the response the country would give to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s call. The movement might embarrass the United Nations, but in a larger 
measure would frighten Japan and Germany if they had any aims on India. 

Mr, Prakasam was happy that the usual restrictions which Mahatma Gandhi 
generally imposed on those who joined him had now been relaxed, the only 
condition being that all those who joined were prepared to make any sacrifice 
for achieving India’s freedom. 

MauLana Nuruddin Behart, supporting the resolution, said that as soldiers of 
the battle for India’s freedom, they had no right to question the strategy of their 
General. When the call came, it was their duty to follow. The Communists had 
confused the issue of Hindu-Muslim unity with India’s right to freedom. The 
Hindu-Muslim problem was different The proposed struggle was for India’s 
freedom and the speaker had no doubt that the Muslims would not lag behind 
in this struggle for freedom. The Communists were keeping out of it not because 
of the Hindu-Muslim question, but because they did not want to join it, they 
were making an excuse of the Hindu-Muslim question. He assured Mahatma 
Gandhi that thousands of Mussalmans would join the movement. 

At this stage, Maulana Azad, the Congress President, said that the session 
would conclude to-night and called upon Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru to wind up 
the debate. 

Amendments Rejected 

After Mr, Nehru had replied to the debate the Congress President made a 
statement on the Hindu-Muslim question (see poste) and then put the various 
amendments to vote. Three amendments were withdrawn and the remaining 
were all rejected by an over-whelming majority, only twelve members voting 
in their favour. 

The original resolution was then put to vote and was carried by an over- 
whelming majority, only 13 members voting against. The Congress President 
declared the resolution passed amidst loud and continued cheers. 

Mahatma Gandhi then addressed the House for hundred and twenty minutes 
in English and Hindustani. Bee below. 

Maulana Azad, winding up the proceedings, stated that 'he was addressing the 
United Nations oil the Congress demand and would strive till the last minute to 
reach a settlement. The session concluded at 10 p. m. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Speech 

'T take up my task of leading you in this struggle not as your commander, 
not as your controller, but as the humble servant of you all ; and he wiio serves 
best, becomes the chief among them. I am the chief servant of the nation ; that 
is how I look at it,” declared Mahatma Gandhi^ addressing the A. I. 0. G. in 
English. He added : *T want to share all the shocks that you have to face.” 

Gandhiji referred to the interpretations put in foreign countries on his 
utterances during the last three weeks and said : ”I know that in the course of the 
last few weeks, 1 have forfeited the privilege of the friendship and the trust of 
many of my friends in India and abroad, so much so that they now have begun, 
some to doubt my wisdom and some even to doubt my honesty. My wisdom is 
not such a treasure that I cannot afford to lose it, but honesty is a precious 
treasure to me.” 
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_ ..... “Lord Linlithgow— a personal friend” 

v:raQani}i tnen referred to the friendship which had grown between him and 
many Viceroys, and in particular, between him and Lord Linlithgow, “It is a 
irienasmp which has outgrown mere official relations. I hope Lord Linlithgow will 
bear me out personally. This is not a secret**, he said. 

w referred to the deep friendship he cherished for the late C, 

F, Andrews and said : “At the present moment, the spirit of Andrews is sweeping 
A seems to me to be the highest that I have known in the English. 

With Andrews, I enjoyed a relationship, closer than which I have not enjoyed 
with any Indian. There was no secret between us ; we exchanged our hearts 
everyday. Whatever was in his heart, he would blurt out without the slightest 
hesitation or reservation. It is true he was a friend of Guru Dev^ but he was 
awed by Guru Dev's presence.*’ 

“The voice within mb" 

Proceeding, Mahatma Gandhi observed : ‘‘With this background, I want to 
declare to the world— whatever may be said to-day to the contrary, and although I 
may have forfeited the regard of many a friend of the West, even the trust of some 
of them->that even for their love and for their friendship, I must not suppress the 
voice within me. Call it conscience, call it by anything you like, call it the 
promptings of my basic nature. I do not mind how you describe it, but there is 
something there. I have learnt Psychology and I know exactly what it is, 
although I may not be able to describe it to you. That voice tells me that I shall 
have to fight against the whole world and stand alone. It also tells me : ‘You are 
safe so long as you stare the world in the face, although the world may have 
blood-shot eyes. Do not fear the world, but go ahead, with the fear of God in 
you.’ That thing is within me. You have to forsake wife, friends, forsake 
everything in the world. 

“I want to live the whole span of my life. But I do not think I will live so 
long. When I am gone, India will be free and not only will India be free, but the 
whole world will be free. I do not believe that the Americans are free, or that 
England is free. They may be free according to their conception. 1 know what 
freedom is. English teachers have taught me its meaning. I must interpret that 
freedom according to what I can see and what I have experienced.” 

Critics urged to search their hearts 

Gandhiji then referred to the work and philosophy of Dadahhoy Naorojt, Sir 
Pherozshah Mehta and others and said : “Unconsciously, from its very inception, 
the Congress has always been non-violent. I do not claim that every Congressman 
conforms to the highest principles of non-violence even as a policy. I know that 
there are many black sheep. But 1 am trusting them, in general, without subjecting 
them to an examination. It is this fundamental trust that rules my life. From 
its very beginning, the Congress in its fundamental policy— which is to bring 
about Swaraj — has been non-violent.” 

Urging all his critics to search their hearts before accusing him of dishonesty, 
Gandhiji said : “I want Englishmen and all the United Nations to examine their 
hearts, search their hearts. What crime has the Congress committed in demanding 
Independence to-day ? Is it wrong to do so ? Is it right to distrust that 
organisation ? I hope, Englishmen don’t do so I hope that it won’t be done by 
the President of the United States, and by the Chinese Generalissimo, Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, who is still fighting desperate battles with Japan for his existence. 
After having owned Jawharlal as a comrade, I hope he won’t do it. I fell in 
love with Madame Chiang Kai-shek. She was my interpreter, and I have no 
reason to doubt that she was a faithful interpreter to her husband.” Gandhiji 
added : ‘^She has not as yet said that we were wrong in demanding our Independence, 
I have great regard for British diplomacy, which has enabled them to hold the 
empire so long. But now others have studied that diplomacy and are putting it 
into practice.” Gandhiji asserted that “even if all the United Nations opposed me, 
even if the whole of India tried to persuade me that I am wrong, I will go 
ahead, not for India’s sake alone, but for the sake of the world. 

“We wont hit below the belt” 

Gandhiji declared that Britain had given India the greatest provocations, but 
in spite of all that, "we won’t hit below the belt. We have too far progressed in 
real gentlemanly fashion. We will not stoop to any such thing. Gandhiji then 
explained the difference between his non-embarrassment policy in the recent past 

32 
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and his present policy. “That policy was non-embarrassment, consistent with the 
honour and safety of India. There is no inconsistency between what we demand 
to-day and what we demanded before”, he added.^ 

Addressing the United Nations and Britain, Gandhijt said they had the 
opportunity, now, of a lifetime, to declare India free and prove their real intentions. 
“If they miss it, they will be missing the opportunity of a lifetime, which never 
comes twice in the same generation, and history will say that they did not discharge 
their overdue debt to India. 1 ask for the blessings of the whole world and I ask 
for the active assistance of the United Nations. I do not want to say anything 
more to them.” Gandhijt, continuing, said that he had always differentiated 
between Fascism and the Democracies, despite their many limitations, and even 
between Fascism and British Imperialism. Concluding Gandhiji said : “I have 
pledged the Oougress and the Congress will do or die.” 

“A FIRM BEIIEVBR IN COMMUNAL UnITY” 

Speaking in Hindustani, Mahatma Gandhi said : — 

“I congratulate you on passing the resolution. Those who opposed it also 
deserve my congratulations for their courge of conviction. There is no shame in 
opposing the resolution. We have learnt this lession since 1920. It is better to be 
in a minority, provided we stick to truth and determination. I have learnt this 
lesson long ago. I have now learnt a further lesson fiom the dissenting members. 
I am pleased to note that they have followed me in this diiectioii. 1 would 
venture to suggest that the proposals that have been submitted are not perfect. 
Everything has got one or other defect. Nothing is perfect. Nothing is perfect 
without Truth. Maulana Saheb and Jawaharlal have explained to you the 
implications of this resolution. 

“There was a time when every Muslim was professing that India was his Mo- 
therland. The Ali Brothers thought so. I am not prepared to believe, for a mo- 
ment, that it was a lie or bluff. I would prefer to be ignorant rather than to 
doubt my colleagues. Thousands of Hindus and Muslims have told me that if the 
Congress is really serious about solving the communal tangle and establishing 
permanent unity, the task can be accomplished during my life time only. From 
very childhood I have been a firm believer in Hindu-Muslim and communal unity. 
From my very school days, I have had firm faith in the unity of India. When 
I ha^been to Africa, I undertook a brief for a Muslim client. I championed the 
cause of Muslims there. 1 never distrusted them. 1 did not return from Africa 
as a disappointed or as a defeated man. 

“1 do not care for the abuses which are being hurled on me by some of my 
Muslim friends. I do not know what I have done that has offended them. I am 
undoubtedly a worshipper of the cow. It is my belief that every creature on this 
earth is the creation of God. My fiiends, especially the Muslims, Maulana Bari 
and Maulana Azad can testify to this fact. I dine with the Muslims. I dine 
with all without any consideration of caste or religion. 

“Mr. Jinn ah Misguided” 

“I hate none, and there is no hatred in me. The late Maulana Bari was my 
host in Lucknow. He was a thorough gentleman. It was the time when there was 
no mutual distrust or suspicion. Mr. Jinnah has been a Congressman in the past. 
He seems now to be misguided. I pray for long .life to him and wish that he 
may survive me. A day will certainly dawn when he will realise that 1 have 
never wronged him or the Muslims. 

“I have the fullest confidence in the sincerity of the Muslims. I will never 
talk ill of them even if they kill me. They have every right to form any opinion 
of me, but I still continue to be the same man as in the old days. Muslims may 
in the heat of the moment, forget themselves and abuse me. Islam does not teach 
one to abuse. If the Muslims of India are true followers of the Holy Prophet, 
then let them follow His techings faithfully. Their abuses are worse than bullets 
to me, but still, I am prepared to welcome them. 

Let Issue Be Decided By A Tribunal 

‘‘A World Federation could only be established by mutual agreement. I would 
pray to my Muslim brothers to judge for themselves dispassionately which is right 
and which is wrong. Let the issue be decided by a tribunal, and let us all abide 
c- Tribunal. If the Muslim League is not prepared to accept 

this 9 ffer, then, how can they expect to force the scheme upon others by mere 
coercion ? Let them persuade their fellow countrymen to their point of view and 
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make them agreeable to the scheme of Pakistan* If they failed to convince and 
convert, this would lead to internal strife. I have no desire to live to witness such 
a tragedy. 

never teaches its followers to hate anyone. It preaches universal 
brotherhood and a spirit of mutual tolerance. I am devoting my time and energy, 
and 1 am even prepared to lay down my life for the mission which has been 
entrusted to me by God. Hindu-Muslim unity is dear to my life. I have no 
mental reservation on the issue of Pakistan. Pakistan cannot be away from Hindu- 
stan. Let both and all of us strive for the attainment of the freedom of India. 

“Cannot wait any Longer for Freedom” 

•’Mr. Jinnah does not seem to believe in the Congress programme and in the 
Congress demand. But I cannot wait any longer for India’s freedom. I cannot wait 
till Mr. Jinnah is converted for the immediate consummation of Indian freedom. 
I am very impatient. Communal unity is undoubtedly essential for the country’s 
freedom, but you must know it is freedom for all and not for any particular 
community. 

‘1 wholeheartedly endorse the Maulana Sahib’s offer to the British that India 
be handed over to any community. I would not be sorry if the authority is trans- 
ferred to the Muslim masses. India is the homeland of Indian Muslims. For ins- 
tance, take the case of my son Hiralal. He had embiaced Islam. By changing 
his religion, can he disown his nationality and country ? Supposing he is 
able to change his nationality and country, all the same he cannot disown his 
father. Under the persuasion of his mother he wrote to me a letter. My wife told 
me that she was not sorry because her son had changed his religion, but was sorry 
because he was a drunkard. My grandson went in search of his father, but when 
he found him, he saw that he was addicted to vices. 

‘ Let every Muslim stand by the Congress. The door is open for them. They 
can capture the Congiess and then change its policy. Nobody can present them from 
doing so. The Congress is a democratic body. Let the Hindus also know this, 
that they will have to tight for all, including the minorities. Let them be ready to 
lay down their lives for saving the lives of Muslims. It is the first lesson in 
Ahimsa. One must be tolerant towards his neighbour. Let the Muslim and others 
also follow this advice. It is going to be a mass struggle. It can be made effec- 
tive if everyone follows my advice. 

“Nothing Secret About my Plans” 

“There is nothing secret about our plans. It is an open campaign. But yet 
see the circular of Puckle Baheb. It is an utter impossibility for the authorities 
to oppose and ciush the Congress with the aid of mushroom parties. We are opposing 
an empire and it is a powerful empire. It is going to be a straight fight and let there 
be no mistake about it. Let there be no confusion also. There should be no subterranean 
activity. Those who undertake underground activities will come to grief. 

‘T have always enjoyed the confidence of the masses. I have toured the coun- 
try extensively. 1 have always confidence in the masses. The time is very critical. 
I cannot ask Britain or Japan to wait till we are prepared to fight them. If I 
wait any longer, God will punish me. I am not speaking for India alone. This 
is the last struggle of my life. Delay is injurious and waiting any further would 
be humiliation tor all of us. It is high time that we are free so that we can help 
other nations struggling for fieedom. 

“Our struggle is now to start. But before launching the movement, I will 
address a letter to the Viceroy and wait f'^r his reply. It may take a week or 
a fortnight or thiee weeks. In the meantime, we will have, apart from carrying out 
the Thirteen Points of the Congiess Constructive Progiamme, to observe the 
following code: 

Freedom Shall be your Mantra” 

‘Let every Indian consider himself to be a fiee man. He must be ready for 
the actual attainment of freedom or perish in the attempt. Bis attitude towards life 
should be that be is a free man. Mere jail-going would not do. There is no 
more bargaining. There is no room for office acceptance. There is no compromise 
on the demand for freedom. Fieedom first, and then only the rest. Do not be 
cowards, because cowards have no right to live. Freedom should be your ‘mantra’ 
and you should chant it. 

“The Press should discharge its duties freely and fearlessly. Let it not allow 
itself to be cowed down or bribed by the Government. Let it be fair and die- 
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charge its obligations honestly* It should have a free forum lor one and all. 1 
want the freedom of the Press. Let the Press be ready to be closed down, rather 
than allow itself to be misused by the authorities. The Press, besides, is a business 
proposition. They have buildings, machinery and big establishment. They will 
have to be prepar^ to sacrifice them. They can resume publication in a free India. 
I have sacrificed my JNavjiwan Press* A number of men were thrown out of 
employment. But it did not pain me in the least, because 1 closed it for uphold- 
ing a principle. Let the Press disown the undertaking given to the Government 
by the Standing Committee. Let it be your reply to Puckle Saheh, Let it not 
sacrifice its self-respect and submit to humiliations. It should strive for the creation 
of a new atmosphere. 

Duty of the Princes 

"Let the Princes know that 1 am their well-wisher from the bottom of my 
heart. My father had been a Dewan* I myself was born in a State. I have eaten 
their salt. I do not want to be unworthy of the salt. The Princes should rise to 
the occasion. They must part with the responsibility of administration to their 
subjects. Let them read the sign of the times. If they fail to do this, they 
will have no quarter in a Free India. The destiny of Free India will be decided 
by Jawaharlal and others who have no sympathy for Feudalism. Let the Princes 
shear themselves of their autocracy. 

"Let the Princes also not abuse their authority, fbeir only chance of a 
survival depends on the goodwill of their people I would venture to ask the 
Princes whether they are not equally anxious to see India free. If the answer is 
in the affirmative, let the.ja come forward. If the answer is in the negative, then I 
do not hesitate to say that even the Paramount Power will not be able to come to 
their rescue, because the Power itself will not be there. Eespousible Government 
should immediately be conferred on their subjects. 

Underground Activity Deprecated 

"Let me emphasise that there should be no under-ground activity. There 
should be no secret movement. It is a sin." 

Referring to Government servants, Gandhiji said that there was no need for 
them immediately to resign but they should write to the Government to say that 
they were with the Congress. 

"Students and professors should’\ he said, ‘‘imbibe the spirit of freedom. They 
should stand by the Congress. They must have the courage to say that they are 
for the Congress. Should the emergency arise, they should cheerfully abandon 
their occupation and careers.” 

Mr. Nehru’s speech on the Resolution 

Speaking in English on the Working Committee's resolution, in the A. I. C. C. 
Mr. Jawharlal Nehru declared : "This resolution is not a threat. It is an invitation. 
It is an explanation. It is an ofier of co-operation. It is all that. But still, 
behind it, there is a clear indication that certain consequences will follow if 
certain events do not happen. It is an offer of co-operation of a free India. On 
any other terms there will be no co operation. On any other terms, our resolution 
promises only conflict and struggle." 

Mr. Nehru went on to say that some friends abroad thought that Congress- 
men were acting unwisely. He was not saying that they weie wrong. In their 
environment, they could not think otherwise. But, he declared, “Let there be 
no mistake about it. We are on the verge of a precipice and we are in dead 
earnest." Mr. Nehru said that the resolution, when passed, would not only represent 
the decision of the A. I. C. C. ; it would represent the voice of the whole of 
India. Be would even go a step further and say that it represented the voice of 
the entire oppressed humanity of the world. If Britain haa accepted this resolu- 
tion and acted according to its demands, it would have seen a vast change not 
only in India but all over the world. The whole nature of the war would have 
been changed. A real revolutionary background would have been given to 
it. He pointed out that the essential thing about this war was that it was some- 
thing infinitely more than a mere war. It was a world-war all right but greater 
than that ; it was a prelude to and a precursor of a vast revolution that was 
enveloping the whole world. The war might end now or it might be carried on 
for some time more, but no peace would be established, no equilibrium attained 
until this revolution ran its appointed course* 
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Revolutionary Significance of the War 

It WBB a great luisfortuDe, Mr* Nehru said, that the leaders in the West had 
not realised or if they realised, had not acted as if they had realised the revolu- 
tionary significance of the war. They were still carrying on this war on the old 
lines and thought that they could win it only by building more ships and more 
aeroplanes. Probably, in their position, he would have done the same thing. They 
were not thinking in terms of a vast surge of the elemental emotions of humanity. 
Until they did that, they could never attain success, but would only go from failure 
to failure. He hoped that they would learn the lesson. He could only hope that 
they would not learn it too late. 

Mr, Nehru asserted that Mi. Churchill and other Britishers had not got over 
thinking in terms of the Anglo-fc^axon race, and recalled a recent speech of Mr. 
Churchill when he visualised^ the day when the Anglo-Saxon would maich through 
the world in dignity and majesty. He reminded Britishers and Americans that 
there were other races in the world besides the Anglo-Saxon race and this racial 
superiority could never more be tolerated. 

At the present time, Mr. Nehru went on, the Allied cause was only negatively 
right, in the sense that Germany and Japan were worse. But Indian freedom 
would change the whole nature of the war and make it right positively. Even 
the people of Nazi Germany and those who were helping the Germans would 
feel the impact of the change. 

“Narrow Soldier’s Point op View Will Not Do” 

Mr. Nehru regretted that people in England, America and elsewhere were 
looking at every question from the nariow soldier’s point of view. But it did not 
matter to them how other people viewed the Indian question. He could only tell 
them that they would not be deterred from their course by any amount of threats. 
On the other hand, Westerners ought to realise that, at this stage, threats could 
only make the position infinitely woise and more diflSicult for them. 

Mr. Nehru made an earnest appeal to all the people in India that they should 
not forget their high aims and objectives, that they were fighting not only in the 
interests of India but in the inteiests of all countries of the world including China 
and Russia. He was a Nationalist, and he was proud to be a Nationalist, but they 
should not settle down to a narrow nationalism. They must always lemember that 
they should develop right internationalism, but, not the pscudo-internaiionaiism of 
the present day world or of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Nehru declared that they are going to face great difficulties in the days ahead. 
All that he could say to those Englishmen and Americans who considered that the 
Congress was not right was that it was for the Indian people to decide for them- 
selves. They know what it was to be under subjection much better than English- 
men or Americans, After all, it was the Indians who would have to undergo 
enormous sufferings and privations if there were a Japanese invasion of India. 

“We have entered the fire and we have now to come out of it succesfully or be 
consumed by it, declared Mr. Nehru. 

Muslim League Attitude Criticized 

Mr. Jawharlal Nehru vehemently denounced what he called the one-sided 
propaganda that the Congress should resume talks with the Muslim League, without 
understanding the numeious attempts made by the Congress in that direction. 
“How many attempts have we not made, and how often liave we not been frustrated 
in our attempts ?” he asked, and added, “We are prepared to pay any price for 
unity except the piice of Independence. How many obstructions have not been 
placed in our path which have had no relation to the real issue ? 

“I can talk and negotiate with anybody who recognises democratic freedom for 
India, but I cannot negotiate with anyone who refuses to recognise the fundamental 
issue, the freedom of India. I was told during the Cripps negotiations that a certain 
leader insisted on behalf ot Muslims that the Viceroy’s power of veto should not be 
removed or in any way qualified. Jf any section wanted that the British Viceroy 
should exercise his veto-power against the decision of his Indian Cabinet, it means 
clearly that that section is against the freedom of India. I do not want to injure 
any one’s feeling especially at a time when we are about to launch a great struggle 
for freedom. I tried, for one whole year, to find out what the League wanted, 
and 1 was unable to understand what they want. 

“1 have not been able to find out a parallel to such a situation in the 
'history of the world. I have not come anywhere else across such a situation 
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except in the land of Hitler. The Sudetan crisia bears similarity to the situation 
here. For purposes of ne^^otiation, we are not even allowed to select our own 
representatives. We are told that we cannot send Muslims to represent the Con- 
pesB. This is an insult to our great orpnisation and to our revered President. 
We were prepared to stake everything consistent with our dignity and self-respect 
towards finding a ^satistactory settlement. Whenever we knocked we found the 
doors were bolted, and we knocked ourselves against a wall. Are we beggars to be 
treated like this ? Are we going to be so dishonourable as to sacrifice our mansion 
of Indian freedom which we want to build ? Are we going to be kicked about by 
men who have made no sacrifice for the freedom of India and who can never 
think in terms of freedom at all ? 

“Our conscience is clear. We have made everything that is humanly possible 
for arriving at a settleinent. The Muslim masses are not reactionary. We have 
made strenuous and sincere attempts to resolve the issue, and all our attempts 
have either been sabotaged or frustrated.” Mr. Nehru said that the chief difficulty 
was that the pioblem was more political than communal. 

President’s Decision to address United Nations 

Winding up the proceedings of the A. I. C. C. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
the Congress President, stated that, in the present world conflagration, India 
could side with only one set of combatants. But for India to effectively participate 
with the right side in this war, it was necessary to pioperly mobilise the people 
of India. The present circumstances did not help in enthusing the people to all- 
out effort, which would roost certainly change the trend of the war. However 
much one wished, it would not be possible to rouse Indians to enthusiastic partici- 
pation in this war till the right thing was done by India, namely, the country was 
made free. 

With a view that the position of the Congress and that of India should not 
be misundeistood, the Congress President staled, he had Issued a number of 
statements since the passing of the Wardha Resolution. He was making the 
United Nations understand that the pieseut move of the Congrefs was to enable 
J **dia to take her righful place in the world conflagration. “1 hough the resolution 
had been passed, he was for tiying to biing about an understanding till the very 
last minute. He would try to do everything possible to make the British and the 
^Jations understand that a fiee India would wholeheartedly help the 
United Nations. He was convinced that such efforts, instead of weakening the 
Congress case, would strengthen the hands of the Congress. If in spite of such 
United Nations did not respond, the loss would be theirs and not that 
Didia. The Maulana announced that he was sending copies of the resolution to Pre- 
sment Roosevelt, to China and to the Russian Ambassador in London. If all their 
efl[ortB failed, then it was ior Indians to take a determined step forward, with the 
rsolve that in this struggle they would venture ahead, no matter what happened to 
them whether they sank or swam, whether they would win or lose. 

President on Congress-League understanding 

The President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in a statement before 
puffins , Working Committee’s resolution to vote, said that the Congress 
had been trying to bring about unity, but eveiy time an effoit was made the door 
was closed Irom the other side. If the Muslim League was willing to negotiate, 
he would persuade the Cougress within twenty four hours to start negotiations. But 
every time he had attempted a settlement, the door was closed and barred. 

Several attempts had been made by him during the last two years to arrive at 
a settlement, but it always proved to be a one-sided effort. The other side was not 
willing to come forwaid to discuss the question. Even during the Allahabad 
meeting of the A. I. C. C., he made it clear to Rajaji that the Congress was willing 
to discuss the question and was prepared to start negotiations. 

Continuing, the Maulana stated that the position of the Congress was well- 
known. It had always kept the door for negotiations open. What was the use of 
telling the Congress to arrive at a settlement, when it was always prepared to do 
so and bad kept the door tor negotiations open ? What was required of those who 
were shouting for Hindu-Muslim settlement was not to shout at those who kept 
the door open, but to go and bieak their beads at the other door, which was not 
only shut, but bolted with nails driven rio that it might not open at all. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 


Working Committee Resolutions—New Delhi-~29th. to Slst, August 1942 

Declaration op India’s Freedom 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha was 
held in New Delhi on the 29th. Auf^nst and continued till the dlst Auf^iist, In a 
lengthy resolution, it demands an immediate declaration of India’s independent statds 
and the opening of immediate negotiations by the British Government with the principal 
parties in India to solve the present deadlock. The reholution further demands the- 
formation of an Indian National Government, which, it asserts, will declare its 
determination to fight the common enemy. 

The Working Committee asserts that if the British Government does not 

respond to its demand, the Mahasabha will be compelled to revise its present 
programme, and devise ways and means whereby Britain and hf*i Allies “will 
realise that India, as a self-respecting nation, can no longer be suppressed.” 

The Working Committee appointed a Committee of seven members to 

organise a campaign to mobilise public opinion in support of the National Demand, 

and if possible to negotiate with the leaders of the principal political parties and 

representatives of the Biitish Government. 'Hie following is the text of the resolution: — 


The peril confronting India demands the mobilisation of India’s tremendous 
man-power and gigantic natural resources which can never be secure without a 
National Government. The experience of Burma and Malaya and the working of 
the present constitution in this country during the last few years demand the 
radical transformation of the present system of Government, which has failed 
either to mobilise public opinion or to utilise the reBOur^.es of the country effec- 
tively in the cause of Democracy and Lioeity. If the struggle has got to be 
won and if the present menace is to be destroyed, it is clear that India’s national 
will must support the defending army and this can never be secured by the 
mere employment of non-Indian tioops or by the eontinuance of the present 
Government, which commands neither the confidence nor the willing allegiance 
of the Indian people. The dangerous international situation which thT*eateji8 India 
and the imminent danger of foreign inva^lOn and the urge for national er aneipa- 
tion stimulated by the professed aims of the United Nations demand the 
immediate declaration of India's Independence and the foirnation of a National 
Government to whom power must he transferred subject to necessary adjustments 
during the war for fighting the menace and for the national defence of India. 

The All-Tiidia Woiking Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, demands — 

(1) The immediate declaration by Britain of India’s independent status. 

(2) The immediate initiation of negotiations by the Biitish Government with 

the principal political parties in India to solve the present deadlock, which is 

impeding war efforts and is bound to widen the cleavage between England and India. 

(3) The formation of an Indian National Government to whom all power 

should be transferred by the British Government. 

(4) The National Government will be composite in character and will consist 
of representatives of the principal political parties in the country. 

(5) Similar National Governments should be formed in the provinces which 
will include representatives of the principal political paities. 

After the termination of the war, a Constituent Assembly is to be set qp by 
the National Government to frame a constitution for the Indian nation based 
on democratic principles, and if any minority is not satisfied with the safe guards 
laid down in the constitution, the minority will have the right to refer the matter 
to an independent Tribunal whose ’.decision will be binding on all concerned. 

The Indian National Government in India will declare its determination to 
fight the common enemy. It will act in close collaboration with Britain and the 
United Nations for carrying out a common war policy, which will be determined 
by the Allied War Councils on which India will be represented by Indians chosen 

by the National Government, the Commander-in-Chief remaining in charge of the 

operational control of the war. « -i-,. • i.- i 

The Indian National Government will pursue a policy of militarisation and 
Industrialisation for the effective national defence of India and will raise a 


National Army for the purpose. 
In this national crisis, 


no party should raise auy issue calculated to disrupt 
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Indian unity and hinder the establishment of a National Government. In case 
any party adopts an obstructive attitude and does not want to co-operate in the 
format’ on of a National Government, then the other parties should still be 
invited to form such a National Government. 

Muslim League’s Attitude Condemned 
This Committee records its emphatic opinion that it would be fatal to the 
cause of Nationalism and to the ordered evolution of a free India, if, as has been 
snjjgcsted in some quarters, the ’Muslim League alone, with its present avowedly 
anti-national outlook, is invited to form the Government at the Centre. The 
Hindus will never accept such a Government. 

This Committee condemns the anti-national attitude adopted by the Muslim 
League and profoundly regrets that it is still pursuing a policy which will intensify 
the strife and bitterness between the communities calculated to help the 
continuance of foreign domination in India. 

“British Govt. Encouraging Anti-National Forces” 

This Committee is of opinion that the anti-national and anti-Hindu force are 
being encouraged by the attitude of the British Government and by its reluctance 
to part with power to the representatives of the Indian nation. This Committee has 
reason to believe that immediately the British Government genuinely decides to 
transfer power to Indian hands, the reactionary elements will be rendered 
ineffective and the representatives of the leading political parties will join hands 
and save India from the impending disaster. 

This Committee is of opinion that the constitution of a Free India should be a 
Federal one, with the largest possible measure of autonomy for the federating 
units. In the interest of maintaining the unity and integrity of India, residuary 
powers must be vested in the Federal Government and not in the federating units. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, as the representative organisation of the Hindus of 
India, has pursued the policy of responsive co-operation in spite of the tragic 
surrender by Biitain, through Sir Stafford Cripps, to the malignant disruptionists 
in India. The time has now come when the Hindu Mahasabha must warn 
the British Government that, although force may suppress the violent outburst of 
popular discontent, for the time being, it can never appease or remove the funda- 
mental cause of India’s discontent. The only way to secure the willing co-operation 
of India in the titanic struggle against the present menace is to recognise India as 
a free country and to respond to India’s demand for a National Government. The 
interests of England and her Allies require that political freedom should be con- 
ceded to India in such a full measure that it would be impossible for the enemies 
of England to offer anything more alluring to the people of India. 

If the British Government still persists in its policy of callous indifference to 
India’s national aspirations and does not respond to this demand for the recogni- 
tion of India’s freedom and for the formation of a National Government, the 
Hindu Mahasabha will have no alternative but to revise its present programme 
and to devise ways and means whereby Britain and her Allies will realise that 
India as a self-respecting nation, can no longer be suppressed. ’ 

The Hindu Mahasabha feels that in this crisis, when the Congress Commit- 
tees have been banned as unlawful bodies and the Muslim League has taken up an 
impossible attitude of mere negation, it is the duty of the Hindu Mahasabha to 
make an earnest attempt to bring about the solution of the present deadlock and 
to make a final effort for an Indo-British settlement on honourable terms and to 
mobilise public opinion throughout India in support of the National Demand. 

Committee Appointed to Organise Campaign 

For effectively carrying out this double objective, this Working Committee of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha appoints a committee consisting of the Woi^ring 
President, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, Dr. B. S. Moonje, 
Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Bai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna, Mr. G. Deshpande, 
Pi*esident Savarkar and Baja Maheshwar Dayal Seth (both ex-officio), in 
order to organise an intensive campaign for mobilising public opinion 
in support of the National Demand and if possible to negotiate 
with tne leaders of the principal political parties as well as representatives 
of the British Government. This committee should submit its report to the 
WorkiujK Committee by the end of September and a meeting of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee should be summoned at Nagpur on Ist 
October to make recommendations at to the course of action which the Hindu 
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Mahasabha ahould adopt and the All-India Hindu Mahasabha Oommittee 
should meet thereafter at Napjpur on the 3rd and 4th October to discuss the re- 
commendations of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Policy op Repression Condemned 

This Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha condemns the 
policy of repression which has been launched by the Government of India and 
deplores the complete lack of statesmanship exhibited by the Government. This 
Committee demands the immediate release of all national leaders who are now 
detained in jail. 

Release Shri Y. D. Joshi 


The Working Committee notes with satisfaction that Shri Yeshwantrao 
Joshi, General Secretary of the Hyderabad State Hindu Praja Mandal. has been 
recently given the status of a political prisoner, by ‘ the Nizam’s Government 
as was demanded publicly by the Hindu Maha Sabha. The Working Committee 
brings it to the nonce of the Nizam’s Government that as the Hindu Praja 
Mandal is the only political organisation representing 90 percent of the State 
subjects it is extremely desirable in the interest of the Stale to release Shri 
Yeshwantrao Joshi who is the trusted leader of the Hindu Praja Mandal. 

Release Of Congress Leaders 


(a This Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha condemns 
the policy of repression which has been launched by the Government of India 
and deplores the complete lack of statesmanship exhibited by the Government, 
particularly in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi was anxious to approach the 
Viceroy, the Biitish Piemier and the heads of the principal Allied nations for the 
purpose of securing an honourable settlement before starting any movement. 

(b) This Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha records its strong 
condemnation of the assaults, lathi charges and indiscriminate firing indulged in 
by the Police on inoffensive and peaceful citizens who have not taken any part 
in the disturbances and offers its heartfelt sympathy to their families. 

(c) This Committee demands the iimmediate release of all National leaders 
who are now detained in jail. 

Working Committee Resolutions — New Delhi — 3rd. to 6th. October 1942. 

The next meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha was held at New Delhi on the 3rd October and continued till the 
5th. October. The following resolutions weie passed 


Executive’s Call to Nationalists 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in a resolution 
expresses the opinion that the statements of the British Premier and the becretary 
of^^btate for India and the refusal of the Viceroy to pant per mi ssioii to the 
members of the special committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi make it clew 
that the British Government have no intention of parting with power, or facili- 
tating the formation of a National Government in India. 

Government’s Contention 

“The Hindu Mahasabha,” the resolution proceeds “put forward 
Demand in order to convert this war which was imposed on India by the Bntish 

imperialistB into a genuine Peopl®’® respond 

of India during the present crisis The fai ure on is beiSg 

nationalism in this country. 

Propagate the Demand 

“The Workine Committee calls upon all Mahasabha organisations throughout 

to take the initiative in eolving the deadlock. 

33 
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NeGOTIATIONS to CONTINOB 

“That hgvioK regard to the satisfactory progress made by the Special 
Committee in establishing contact with the various political parties and leaders, and 
in mobilising public opinion in this country, the Working Committee while reaffir- 
ming its resolution of August 31 considers it desirable in the larger interest of 
the nation, that the negotiations and discussions with the political parties should 
be continued by the Special Committee who should submit its final report within 
a month and calls upon the Hindu Sanghatanists thioughout India to keep 
themselves in readiness to respond to any call that may be given by the Hindu 
Mahasabha in accordance with the aforesaid resolution. 

Ban on Festivals and Processions 

(1) The Working Committee notes with great concern that customary 
religious festivals and processioiiB of Hindus have been stopped or restricted by 
authorities at places on the excuse that owing to the present political disturbances 
unruly elements might take advantage of the occasions to promote troubles. 'I'he 
Working Committee feels that it is the duty of the Goveinment to afford protec- 
tion and facilities to the exercise of the normal and purely religious festivals of the 
Hindus which have been observed from times immemorial as established 
customs. It calls upon all local Hindu Sabhas to use all legitimate means against 
any interference with their long established religious, customary ceremonies and 
festivals. 

Collective Fines Condemned 

(2) The Working Committee of the A. I. Hindu Mahasabha condemns the 
policy pursued by the Government wbeieby heavy and disproportionate Collective 
Fines are being imposed only on Hindus and are being realised with the aid of 
the armed forces in a ruthless and peremptory manner. This glaring and cruel 
discrimination is the result of a deliberate policy of communal vindictive- 
ness which must be opposed by the Hindus. The policy of the imposition of 
collective communal fines is not only immoral and unjust in view of the 
declaration of the responsible members of the Government to the effect that the 
general public have abstained from acts of violence and sabotage but is directly 
responsible for creating communal hatred and racial animosity. 

The Committee calls upon the Government of India to abandon forthwith 
the policy of imposition of such collective fines, which are being inflicted on 
many innocent and law-abiding Hindu citizens who had. nothing to do with any 
subversive movement. The Working Committee further calls upon the Hindus 
not to submit to such arbitrary and illegal exactions but to resist the payment 
of such fines by all legitimate means. 

Inquiry Committee 

(3) The Working Committee of the A. 1. Hindu Mahasabha has learnt, 
with horror and indignation, about the alleged wholesale burning and looting of 
Hindu villages, ra]>iug of Hindu women and of other acts of cruelty by 
the Military and the police in Bihar, United Provinces, and other parts in India, 
which, if true*.in their savagery and heinousness, appear to be on par with those 
reported to have been committed by Germany and Japan on the people of 
territories subjugated by them. 

lu view of the numerous allegations made by some of the responsible and 
leading members of the Mahasabha, the Working Committee appoints an 
Enquiry Committee which will be nominated by the President, (1) to 
enquiie into the allegations, (2) to collect accurate facts and (3) and to 
submit its report to the Working Committee by the first week of December, 1942. 
The Enquiry Committee is authorised to constitute Provincial Sub'.Committees to 
assist them in such investigations and collection of accurate information. 

The Committee also calls upon the Government of India to appoint 
immediately a Judicial Committee of Enquiry for conducting investigation 
into these allegations with a view to remove the deepest resentment that has 
been caused throughout the country and to punish the officials responsible for 
these excesses. 

(4) This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
views with great concern the arrest of Shri Sant Tukdoji Maharaj by the 
Govt, of C. P. and Berar, who is greatly respected as such by millions of 
Hindus all over India and his arrest without any reasons having been 
published so far is boundi to hurt the religious feelings of his (usciples, 
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sympathieers, followers and all Hindus all over Hindustban which pppva 
very harmful under the present political circumstances. The Working Committee 
therefore urges that Bhri Sant Tukdoji Maharaj should be released from custody 
as early as possible. 

The AU India Hindu Mahasabha 
24th. Session — Cawnpore — 29th. December 1942 

In a tastefully decorated pandal which was filled almost to its capacity the 
twenty-fourth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha commenced its session* at 
Cawnpore on the 29th December, 1942. 

Over 15,000 people and 500 delegates from different provinces attended the 
session. Mr. V. D, Savarkar who was indisposed and looked week was carried 
in a chair to the base of the flag staff from the main entrance. He hoisted the 
Mahasabha Flag amidst great ovation. 

Messages wishing success to the session were read out among others from 
Dr. M, R. Jayakar^ Master Tara Stngh, Sikh leader, Dr. Heman Das, 
Sind Minister, and Mr. M. N, Mittra* 

Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar, ex-President of the Mahasabha, and Dewan 
Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, also sent messages regretting absence and wishing the 
session success. 

The proceedings opened with “Bandemataram” song, whereafter Mr. Savarkar 
was formally elected President of the session. Piominent delegates from diffeient 
provinces, including Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, Di. B. S. Moonje, Rai 
Bahadur Harish Chandra and Mr. B. G. Khaparde, supported the election of the 
President in the language of their respective provinces on the proposal of Lala 
Lakshmipat Singhania, Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

Mr. Savarkar began reading his addiess at 5-15 p. m. He was given a great 
ovation when he appeared on the rostrum. Due to weakness Mr. Savaikar remained 
seated on a chair, while reading bis address in Hindi. 

Mr. Savarkar concluded his address shortly after 6-30 p. ra. He was heard with 
rapt attention by the audience and towards the close ho received enthusiastic 
acclamation. 

Lala Lakshmipat Singhania^ s Address 

Lala Lakshmipat Sivghama^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, wel- 
coming the President-elect and delegates, said : ‘Tt is not desirable at this time to 
blame the Congress for having always tried to come to terms with the Muslims by 
giving them concessions and raising their demands ever more. It is also not wise 
to say that they would accept only those demands of the Muslims which are 
reasonable and warranted by their numerical strength in the country. Jf we want 
freedom and if we want a National Government at the Centre during the war, we 
shall have to rise above these considerations and find out a solution.” 

Tracing the histoiy of the efforts towars a political settlement of the Indian 
question the Chairman recognised that the political parties did not generate strong 
nationalism by forming coalition ministiies. He opined that this resulted in 
communal bitterness and mutual suspicion. He did not think that the resignation 
of the Congress Ministries gave an impetus to the demand for Pakistan. 

Laying down what, in his opinion, should be the policy ot the Hindu Maha- 
sabha in the present situation of the country, be begged the Sabha to ponder over 
past mistakes and import a wider outlook, alihough other parties might seem to 
have a narrow visron. 'ihe reaction of it wasbennd to melt their narrow-mindedness 
and create liberal attitude in them. Their political problems, intricate and compli- 
cated as they were, should be solved by a correct appreciation of the conditions 
prevailing in the country. , , , ^ ^ 

Proceeding, Mr. Singhania emphasised the need for a truly National Govern- 
ment and said : “The war efforts are going on in full speed, the recruitment to 
the army is increasing day by day and industrialisation of the country is proceeding 
rapidly. Hindus should enlist in larger numbeis in the army and start as many 
industries as possiblt.” Lala Lakshmipat characteiised colleciive fines as morally 
wrong and exhorted the Mahasabha to devise some means to get the grievances of the 
Hindus redressed in this respect. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the presidential address 

You have really overwhelmed me with kindness in appreciating my serviemi 
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quite limited though they are, bo highly as to elect me in an unbroken Buccession 
for the Bixth time to the Preeidentship of the All India Hindu Mabaaabha, the 
higheBt office of honour and duty which lies at the disposal of Hindudom today. 
If I too on my part do not shirk to accept this responsibility for the present, in 
spite of the most willing reBignations tendered by me from time to time requesting 
you to relieve me of this post in view of my ailing health, it is only due to the 
fact that forces from outside the camp lof the Hindu Mahasabha have actually 
been conspiring first to waylay the Mahasabha and then capture it by some 
crafty coup-de-tat. Some of them try to browbeat it into Bubmissiou, others are 
scheming to kill it with kindness and all of them want it to betray that Hindu 
ideology and those fundamental piinciples of independence and integrity of 
Hindusthan, the holy land and fatherland of us Hindus, which alone form both 
the charter and the vindication of its existence apart fiom and independent of the 
Oongress, as the foremost representative organisation of Hindudom as a whole. It 
is consequently the imperative duty of each and all of us Hindu Banghatanists 
on whom has fallen in this generation the duty to protect Hindudom and this 
Mahasabha, this holy shrine of our Hindu nation, to stand on guard at each of 
its gates aud serve the post alloted to each with unswerving fidelity. It is this 
special emergency that has made me to take up this post which you have all 
summoned me again to hold. 

Bhagalpur Epic 

Before I proceed, I must first take a rapid review of some leading events 
which happened during this year in connection with the Hindu Mahasabha, so as 
to enable us to realise more precisely where we stand to-day and what should 
be our immediate programme. 

This year opened just when we were in the very thick of the Bhagalpur 
Civil Eesistance Campaign. The most impoitant aspect of the struggle which 
constitutes an abiding source of strength and self-confidence to our people is the 
fact that we Hindus could present a United Hindu Front and demonstrate beyond 
cavil or criticism that in spite of castes or creeds, sects and sections, Hindudom 
as a whole does still pulsate with a common National Being. That Pan-Hindu 
consciousness which the Hindu Mahasabha has so long been striving to create has 
at last become a living reality, forceful and organised enough to resist and at 
times even to cow down the anti-Hindu forces which held their sway unchallenged 
for such a long time in the past. From our esteemed leader Dr. Shyamaprasad 
Mookerii down to those hero-souls who laid their lives unknown to fame or 
name, thousands and thousands of Hindu Banghatanists — Rajas and Ryots, 
Millionaires and Millhands, Ex-Ministers and ml.a.’s, Banatanists, Bikhs, Jains 
and Aryas — all rushed to Bhagalpur from every corner of India, animated by the 
common urge to defend the honour of the pan-Hindu flag. The struggle was 
not restricted to Bhagalpur alone, but ultimately it spread all over six districtB 
of Bihar which came under the ban and its shocks were felt throughout India. 
They faced lathi charges which were the order of the day. Ihe armed mounted 
forces of the Government charged the processionists and civil resisters at various 
places trampling men, women and children under the hoofs of their horses. 
Organised firing was also resorted to but in cities and towns and even villages 
the Hindu civil resisters faced it all with unabated zeal in defending the honour 
of the Hindu colours and in winning the goal which was the objective at issue. 
There can be no exaggeration in proclaiming that the 23rd Session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha held at Bhagalpur, despite the Government ban, proved to be the most 
momentous and most successful one of all the Annual Bessions held till then by 
any All India organisation including the Congress in the modern history of India. 

I shall be wanting in my duty if I, as the Piesident, fail to express on 
behalf of the Bession our deepest gratitude to all those who took part in the 
Bhagalpur Dharma Yuddha as soldieis in ‘ the spirit of ciusaders although the 
Hindu Mahasabha has nothing else to ofier to mark its appreciation of their 
services, but the crown of thorn b of martyrdom to those who laid their lives in 
the struggle and their very wounds to those thousands of soldiers who were 
wounded as the “Iron -Crosses^* they won. 

The second aspect of the struggle which must be noted here is the fact that 
it was fought in defence of Hindu rights as Hindu rights and under the unalloyed 
Hindu colours. The Nizam Civil Resistance Movement and this Bhagalpur 
campaign wherein millions of Hindus rose in protest against the humiliation of 
the Hindu flag drove the last nail in the coffin of that pseudo-Nation alism which 
kept dominating the Hindu mind for the last 30 years or so, had penalised any 
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affita^n to uphold any apecial rights of the Hindus as a “National" sin, throttled 
the Hindu voice, suppresBed the Hindu spirit, reduced the Hindus to political 
orphans in this land. 

These struggles did also prove to all concerned that the Hindu Mahasabha 
was not only powerful enough to raise a mass movement of legitimate resistance 
on an all- India scale in defence of Hindu rights, but had a better tactical sense of 
timing them and conducting them strategically to an assured success. 

couple of months of the cessation of the Bhagalpur struggle, the 
All-India Committee of the Mahasabha was held in February in Lucknow and 
passed off successtully inspite of the riotous opposition staged by the Moslems there. 

The Ceipps Mission 

Then came the Ciipps mission at the end of March. The British Government 
had been for years feigning to believe that the Congress represented the Hindus, 
the Moslem League represented the Moslems and consequently the political 
equation followed inevitably that the Congress and the League together represented 
all India. But in the meanwhile the Hindu Mahasabha had estHblished itself so 
firmly as a new political power in the land challenging both the Congress and 
the League whenever Hindu interest demanded it that the British Government had 
to recognise the Mahasabha, by the time the Cripps mission came, as one of the 
three outstanding All- India organizations and as the foremost accredited representa- 
tive body of Hiududom as a whole. To the Congress and many other parties 
and leaders the Cripps scheme seemed at first sight sufficiently alluring to undertake 
a hopeful survey to discover confidently some oasis in that political Sahara. It 
was the Hindu Mahasabha alone which publicly declared just at the first glance at 
the scheme that Sir Staffoid wanted really to play to the American gallery, and 
carried on those endless negotiations with the Indian politicians, just to make 
them play the tune he called. Not only that, bat the Mahasabha uneiringly and 
immediately discerned and pointed out the cloven-foot concealed under a heap 
of roses on which the scheme really stood. It was the clause laying down the 
condition that the declaration of fieedom of India could be made by Great 
Britain only if the Hindus admitted the principle that provinces should be allowed 
to have the right of self-deteimination by their own majority to secede from the 
Central Indian Government, and even to set themselves up as Stat s independent 
of it. This clause constituted a veritable danger aimed at the heart of the Integrity 
of Hindusthan as an indivisible Nation and a centralised State. The Hindu 
Mahasabha rejected it unceremoniously and in rejecting the clause it had to reject 
the scheme in toto. Wiiile all other parties including the Congress had tacitly 
accepted the clause and swallowing that camel kept straining at the gnats of 
portfolios here and there, this total rejecticm of the scheme by the Hindu Maha- 
sabha centralised at a stroke the attention of the whole nation in general, and the 
Hindus in particular, on the leal point that mattered most. While the indepen- 
dence of India was still floating in the hazy clouds of promises alone, the integiity 
of India was in imminent danger of being stabbed in the back. The lead that the 
Mahasabha gave by rejecting the scheme at a stroke on this issue, was followed 
after some fuss of negotiations by almost all paities in the land under this or 
that excuse. 

'J'he Working Committee of the Mahasabha which was immediately held 
regarding the Cripps scheme reasserted in its resoluuon that, in view of develop- 
ments in the political situation in the woild, nothing shoit of an immediate and 
unconditional declaration of India’s independence could animate and enthuse the 
whole country to mobilise its lull and willing fighting strength, both in men and 
material, to fight out the 'war which then would have been oui own concern as truly 
as it was in the ease of the British people. „ 

It was necessary to demonstrate that the Hindu Sanghatanist world was 
solidly behind the Hindu Mahasabha on these two fundamental points which 
compelled the Mahasabha to reject the Ciipps scheme. It. was therefore decided that 
an anti-Pakistan day should be observed throughout India by the Hindus under 
the pan-Hindu colours on the lOth of May 1942, which being the anniversary 
of the National rising of 1857, had been annually celebrated by the Hindu Mahasabha 
as the Independence Day. Accordingly this day wasobseived throughout India under 
the auspices of the Hindu Mahasabha with intense enthusiasm on an unprecedented 
scale. Jammu, Peshawar, Poona, Amritsar, Lahore, Deihi, Lucknow, Patna, 
Calcutta Bombay, Nagpur, Lahore, Madras, almost all capital cities and hundreds 
of towns and villages held innumerable meetings which were altogether attended on 
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that evening hy millions of millions of Hindus \vbo took up a public pledge to 
support the Hindu Mahasabha and to stand by the two fundamental piinciples on 
which it had taken its stand, the independence and integrity of Hindustan. Al- 
though the Moslems were conducting, without let or hindrance, a pro-Pakistan 
campaign and men like Mr. Rajagopolachari were allowed to preach vivisection of 
Hindnsthan as freely as they liked, illegitimate and one-sided bun was placed on 
the anti-Pakistan demonstrations at several places like Patna, Arrah and others on 
this All India anti-Pakisthan day. But the Hindu Mahasabhaites defied those un- 
just bans, took out their processions and held metings, even though hundreds of 
them got arrested for the only fault of asserting their basic civic rights. The 
determination with which Hindudom as a whole expressed on this day its uncom- 
promising opposition to any scheme which involved the granting to the provinces 
the right of secession, proved once more the strength of the hold the Hindu Maha- 
sabha had come to exercise on Hindu mind and how it had thus established its 
right to represent genuine Hindu feelijig far more correctly and effectively than 
the self-styled Indian National Congress could ever do. 

The Congress, in the meanwhile, was rapidly on the other hand yielding to 
the pressure of the Moslems and had already got itself committed to the promise 
that it would not oppose the grant to provinces to secede if the Moslems insisted 
on it. As if the Moslems ha i not already insisted on it uncompromisingly enough 
to brow-beat the Congiess itself into submissioD I Mr, Rajagopalachari in particular 
got simply possessed of the Pakistani spirit, He actually planned a triumphal tour 
to convert the benighted Hindus all over India to his new faith. He left Madras 
and selected his own presidency at the outset to infect it with the Pakistani 
epidemic, but the Mahasabhaites were alert everywhere and gave him hot chase 
throughout his tour from Madras to Bombay. Dharmaveer Dr. Moonje and Prof. 
Deshpande, — the indomitable champion of the Hindu cause who has only recently 
been arrested under the Delence of India Act, — were deputed to tour the Madras 
Presidency and there along with the veteran Hindu Mahasabhaite leader Dr. 
Varadrajalu Naidu, they dislodged Kajaji so completely from every platform that 
like the proverbial hare “whom hounds and horns pursue,” even the redoubtable 
Baiaji, in spite of the obliging blessings and public sympathies of Gandhiji himself, 
had to return discomfitted “back to the place from whence at first he flew” I Since 
then he seems to have left the forum and taken to his table to busy himself with 
the more congenial task of issuing statements after statements to convince the 
benighted Hindus that the Moslem demand were just, the Pakisthan was the key to 
Swaraj, two and two do not make four but five I 

“Quit India” 

Just then the Congress bad almost made it clear that it meant to start some 
kind of civil resistance movement, under the usual non-violent dictatorship of 
Gandhiji. The Hindu Sabhaites from all parts of India giew naturally anxious 
to know what attitude they should adopt towaids this Coiigieesite movement which 
was meant to order Great Britain straightway to ‘Quit India^ forthwith. Now it 
was the duty of evei7 Indian patriot and especially of a Hindu patriot, to join a 
movement whic had for its goal the absolute nolitical independence of Hindusthan. 
But the question of timing and the ways ana the means were also of outstanding 
importance. Even leaving it all aside, the goal to be acliieved by any movement 
was the question of questions which must be decided to begin with. You must 
know before you go to fight the object for which you have to fight. The Congress 
had made it crystal clear by that time that it was ready to agree, even to vivisect 
India as an organic and a centralised State, in order to placate the Moslems, and 
to persuade them to join the movement. Then again ‘Quit India’ was not the 
only demand which they advanced, but inconsistently enough they added to it a 
rider which demanded of Great Britain that though the British should leave India, 
yet they must retain their British forces and even the American forces behind to 
protect India against the Axis powers invading her. In short the war-cry of the 
Congress movement came to %utt Inata hut keep the British army here and the 
Americans to boof^ 11 And the price of the movement for Indian Independence 
was the vivisection of Indian integrity 11 Under such circumstances it became 
quite necessary to clear up the issue before the Hindu Mahasabha got committed 
to any such movement, even though it was primarily meant for freedom of India, 
which was the proclaimed demand of the Hindu Mahasabha itself on its own 
initiation. Consequently it laid down the following conditions in my speech in a 
mammoth meeting in Poona on the Bajkao Maidan on the 2nd of August, the report 
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of which was broadcast and published, not only in the Indian press but by the 
foreign press also, before the A. I. 0. C. met Bombay. 

Conditions op Co-operation 

^e leading conditions were as follows:— (a) The Congress should guarantee 
the integrity ot Hindusthan from the Indus to the Seas as an organic nation 
and an integral centralised state, (b) The Congress should, therefore, openly 
repudiate the granting of any right to the provinces to secede, (c) Representation 
in the legislatures etc. should in proportion to the population of the mHjority and 
the minorities, (d) Public services should go by merit alone, (e) Thrit the Hindu 
Mabasabha should be recognised as the representative body of Hindudom and 
consequently no step should be taken affecting Hindu rights without its consulta- 
tion and sanction, (f) All minorities should be given effective safeguards to 
protect their language, religion, culture etc. but none of them should be allowed 
to create a “a state within a state,” as the League of Nations put it, or to encroach 
upon the legitimate rights of the majority as defined above, (g) The residuary 
powers should be vested in the Central Government. 

Had the Congress agreed to these conditions the Hindu Mahasabha could 
have considered whether to co-operate with it on any reasonable lines of action. 
These conditions were so indisputably national that ‘the Indian National’ Congress 
in fact ought to have been the first, instead of the Hindu Mahasabha, to ])roclaim 
them if it was genuinely and justly repiesenting the Indian Nation as a whole. But 
the Congress refused stubbornly to have anything to do with these conditions. 
Nay, in their resolution at Bombay, the A. I. G. C. actually declared that the 
residiviry powers shall be vested in the Provincial Governments instead of the 
Central, in addition to the concession the ibugress had already made to the 
Pakistanees of the prin<*iple of provincial self-determination to seceile. I'he climax 
came when Gandhiji, after being proclaimed as the defacto dictator of the Congress, 
wrote an authoritative letter to reassure Mr, Jmnah of liis readiness to hand-over 
the whole Government of India including the India States to the Moslem League. 
I quote the relevant passage from the letter itself : - 

“In all sincerity let me explain it again that if the Moslem League co-operated 
with the Congress for immediate independence, subject of course to the piovision 
that independent India will permit the operations of the Allied armies in order to 
check Axis aggression and thus to help China and Russia, the Congress ,viil have 
no objection to the British Government transfeiring all the powers it today 
exercises to the Moslem League on behalf of the whole of India including the 
so-called Indian India. 'Ihe Congress will not only not obstiuct any Government 
which the Moslem League may form on behalf of the peojde, but will even join the 
Government. This is meant in all seriousness and sincerity.” — M. K. (Undhi. 

Comments are siipertluous. The betrayal of Hindu rights of geiuiiiie Nationality 
could have gone no further. Such a letter »vould have been burnt in protest from 
a thousand platlorras throughout India by the enraged HindiHSanghatanist world, 
had not restraining counsel prt^vailed in view of the patiiotic objective at issue and 
had we not been p issing through abnormal times. Were the Hindu ‘Vlahasabhait^ 
deliberately to join a fight whose prize and inevitable consequence was the vivi- 
section of their own Motherland and Holy land 'I Then again, there were the 
technical question which are also of no less importance regarding the timing, the ways 
and the means and, above all, the effectiveness of which we could defend upon on sane 
calculations. This was the crucial and fundamental issue which made the 
Mahasabhaites in general feel duty bound not to identify themselves entirely with 
the Congress movement as it was then vaguely contemplated. 

Since then, of course, the Congressitcs themselves have been disowning their 
connection with the present wave ot violent disturbances passing over the country. 
Consequently we neea not take upon ourselves the responsibility of labelling it all as 
a Congress Movement and the question of joining it or otherwise does not rise at all, 
BO far as the point under discussion is concerned. 

7. Then all of a sudden several hundreds of the patriotic Congress leaders 
including Mahatma Gandhi j% were arrested and later on a violent wave of popular 
discontent and governmental repression Of it threw the whole country into turmoil. 
Today thousands of our Hindu brethren, Congressites and non-Congressites, have 
already suffered, or are suffering untold calamities from death to detention. They 
are all our ^th and kin and our deepest sympathies cannot but go uut to them in 
grateful appreciation of the fact that they have faced these sufferings from a 
patriotic motive, or as the result of the patriotic struggle. Unscrupulous goondaism 
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which is inevitably let loose in such great commotionr cannot of course deserve 
any sympathy. But even the British Government or the British public could not 
but admit that the struggle was essentially the struggle of the people for the 
freedom of their country. If that be a guilt, then we have all been participating 
in it and are proud to be guilty of it. 

Unjust Propaganda 

But patriotism itself demands that it is a national duty of all of us Hindus 
to see to it that sympathy with patriotic sufferings must not be allowed to get the 
better of our judgment and drive us headlong and blindfolded on a path, which we 
conscientiously believe to be detrimental to the best interest of our Hindu Nation. 
To make a common cause on a wrong issue or a line of action which is bound to 
lead to national disaster, simply to present a “United Front” is not the essence of 
patriotism, but amounts to a betrayal of national duty. It will be well if those 
who criticise the Hindu Mahasabha, either through indiscretion or impudence, for 
not following the ('Jongress rightly or wrongly for the sake of and merely ‘Unity*, 
because the Congress was actuated by patriotic motives, would do well to remember 
that patriots also are no exception to the general rule that it is human to err. 
Those who sincierely think that a particular line of action is detrimental to the 
Nation and therefore reject it and choose to serve it in the ways and means they 
are convinced to be more effective under the given circumstances to realise a 
common ideal cannot be deemed on that only ground as less patriotic than those 
who acted otherwise. It is regrettable, however, that forgettint; this fact the 
Oongressite Press, day in and day out, have been trying to bring the Hindu 
Mahasabha into disrepute. Their criticism when reasonable and decent could be 
met by reasons given above. But the larger part of the Congressite press and 
propaganda has thrown decency of criticism to the winds, and is growing malicious 
and sad. In righteous defence of the Hindu Mahasabha such criticism must be 
challemred and checked. Some of these critics seem to be irritated at the thought 
that the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha did not jump over the walls of the 
jail the very day Gandhtji and others were arrested for raising such a momentous cry 
of “Quit India but keep your army here**. So far as the “Quit India” is concerned 
it is enough to point out that some of the outstanding Mahasabha leaders and 
followers today had been amongst those handful revolutionists who publicly raised 
the standard of Indian independence for the first time in current history and rose 
in an armed revolt when Gandhiji and some of the present leaders of the Congress 
were singing Hallelujahs to the British Empire, extolling its blessings and thinking 
it their duty as loyal citizens and subjects of that Empire to take its side against 
the Zulus and the Boers who were fighting for their freedon. When further on as 
consequence of their revolutionary activities these Hindusabhaites of to-day had to 
stand under the shadow of the gallows or were undergoing the sentences of 
transportations for life, rotting in Andamanese dungeons for decades, were not the 
present outstanding Congress leaders including Gandhiji ‘guilty’ for not making a 
common cause with the revolutionists merely for the sake of “United front” and for 
not seeking the gallows or getting themselves locked in the cellular jails in the 
Andamans ? Coming nearer, what have you to say regarding the Congress when it 
not only kept itself at a respectable distance from imprisonment, but actually joined 
hands with the Nizam and took up a pledge .“not to embarrass His Exalted 
Higlmess” while thousands of Hindu Sanghatanists were carrying on a deadly 
struggle with the Nizam for the most legitimate rights of the Hindus and were 
facting lathi charge, imprisonments and tortures at the hands of the Nizam*s 
Government ? Far from sharing these sufferings with the Hindu Sanghatanists 
were not the leaders and followers of the Congress strutting about as Ministers of 
provinces under the British Crown, some drawing fat pays, others rolling in the 
lap of luxury ? And what about Bhagalpur, when for the defence of fundamental 
civil liberties, of freedom of speech and freedom of association, not less than one 
hundred thousand Hindu Sanghatanists carried on an active struggle with llie 
Government of Bihar throughout the six districts which came unaer the ban 
against all the forces which the Bihar Government could draw upon : firings, 
bayonetings, not to speak of whippings, imprisonments etc. 

If they try to explain and justify this conduct on the part of the Gongressites 
as not due to want of public spirit or to a lack of courage, but to an honest 
difference of opinion on patriotic grounds as to the line of action and principles, 
which the Congress had with the Hindu Mahasabhaites and consequenly attempt 
to justify the Congress on not presenting a “United front** at the cost of national 
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*• Congressites interpreted it by joining the Hindu Mahneabba, — then thay 
should have sense enough to perceive that that very juBtificAtion holds good in the 
ease of the Hindu Mabasabha too, because they too did not like to be dragged as 
moral slaves by whatever the Congress resolutions decreed or movements demanded. 

Similarly another argument which forms the stock in trade of the libellous 
criticism and propaganda of the Congressites with regard to the policy of the Hindu 
Mabasabha of occupying centres of political power, howsoever limited it be, springs 
back upon themselves and unlike the boomerang hits only themselves hard. The 
Hindu Mabasabha, through its elected or supported representatives, has now come 
to occupy responsible positions in political councils, committees, ministries, legis- 
latures, municipalities and such other centres of political power and it is this met 
which has pre-eminently contributed to the outstanding political importance 
which the Mabasabha, and through it Hindudom as a whole has come to attain 
throughout India as never before, It is human that some of the unemployed 
OongresBites should get irritated to find that so many of the ‘jobs’ should have 
fallen into other hands and should make them accuse the Hindu Saughatanists 
as mere ‘job-hunters’. We pity them for their irritation. But we cannot excuse 
them for making a virtue of necessity and go about posing as so many sufTeriog 
saints who never cared a fig for these very worldly and servile ‘jobs’. 

For was it not only the other day that the Congress from one end of India 
to the other went on such ‘job-hunting’ ? They agreed to act as Ministers — not as 
Kings, but servilely enough as Ministers— to the Governors, who, in their turn, 
were servants of the British Crown. They, who now accuse the Hindusabhaites 
as helping Imperialism, took oaths of allegiance to the British Imperial Crown, 
accepted salaries, invited whole troops their followers and hangers on, to get the 
loaves and fishes of the offices, posts and positions, distributed only among them- 
selves. They could do only those things which the (Tovernors permitted at their 
pleasure in the last resort. They laboured under the constitution which they had 
prentended to despise. Whenever they failed to satisfy this or that section of 
the public they either pointed out to the limitations under which they 
held office or they sallied out firing and delivering lathi charges on those of their 
countrymen who disobeyed them, or i>icketted them. If anybody fasted at their doors 
in protest of their actions they told him bluntly “You may he there cjmfortably till 
you die. J must attend ray office and do my duty as I choose.” Did not Rajagopaiachari 
himself the foremost of those ministers who “followed the Mahatma” tell the 
world in blunt accents in justification of the actions ot the Congiess Government 
that the first duty of the Government w'as to govern. 

Policy of Responsive Co-operation 

Do you condemn the Congress for this ‘job-hunting’ and rough riding ? 
or do you justify all this as patriotic ? Do the Congressites explain it all away 
on the ground that larger public interest demanded that even under limitations 
the Constitution should be worked out to squeeze whatever public good you can 
get out of it ? If you say ‘yes’ to the latter, then in justifying yourselves you 
justify the Hindu Mabasabha too, in its policy of captuiing centres of political 
power, limited though it be to begin with and standing on that point of vantage, 
try to leap over and occupy more effective c^entres of i)Ower. 

The Hindu Mabasabha holds that, leading principle of all practical politics, 
is the policy of Responsive Co-opei ation, and in virtue of it believes that all those 
Hindu Sanghatanistes who are working as Gonncillors, Ministers, Legislators and 
conducting Municipal or any public bodies with a view to utilise ^ those 
centres of Governmental power to safeguard and even to promote the legitimate 
interests of the Hindus without, of course, encroaching on the legitimate interest 
of others, are rendering a highly patriotic service to our Nation. Knowing the 
limitations under which they work, the Mabasabha only expects them to do 
whatever good they can under the circumstances and if they do not fail to do 
that much it would thank them for having acquitted themselves well. The 
limitations are bound to get themselves limited step by step till they get altogether 
eliminated. . , . , .. , ... 

The policy of responsive co-operation which covers the whole gamut of 
patriotic activities from unconditional co-operation, right up to active and even 
urmed resistance, will also keep adopting itself to the exigencies of the time, 
resources at our disposal and dictates of our national interest. 

It must be lemembered in this connection that if there be any iqh-hunters', 
If is precisely these penny-a-liners, who betray such a low taste in their criticism 
nf fha onH hannpn tn cnndiict thA TTifilnritv of GonfirTessitfi second-rntA 
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BheetB, and owing to that very fact, are within easy reach of the masses. The 
majority of them, we all know, have not suffered a scratch throughout their lives in 
any patriotic movement and would write for any other party if but they are 
more sumptuously paid. Many of them are actually known to have done so. It 
becomes inevitable, therefore, in defence of the Hindu cause that from time to 
time they too must be shown their proper place. 

But I shall do injustice to myself if I fail to make it clear that my criticism 
against this type of a Congressite does not and cannot mean that all Congressites 
are equally blind to reason or are deliberately bent on harming Hindu interest, or 
humiliating Hindu honour which Hindus as they themselves are, cannot but be 
their own interest and honour. 

Nay, I know many of these patriotic Congressites do actually appreciate the 
merits of the Hindu Mahasabha as well. Their racial pride as Hindus get wounded 
whenever the Congress goes wrong and sacrifices the most legitimate Hindu 
interests and makes the Hindus to undergo most cowardly surrenders. The very 
fact that thousands of the devoted workers and several all-India leaders who have 
now rallied devotedly round the pan-Hindu standard had once been actively and 
prominently working in the Congress camp, is enough to bear out this truth that 
there are and must be thousands of Hindus in the Congress camp who cannot bear 
to see the Hindu cause anathemtized by the Congress, but who nevertheless have 
not yet got rid of the habitual reluctance to get out of the Congress but and come 
openly out of it. 

But this past experience makes me feel more or less confident that thousands 
of those of my Hindu brethren who are proud of their race and this their 
Motherland of the Rishis and the Avatars will have to leave the Congress before 
long, through the very urge of their conscience, and can find then but one path to 
go ahead in defence of Hindutva,— the path that leads to the Hindu Mahasabha 
Bhrine. 

Mahasabha Assumes the Lead 

As soon as Congress was removed from the political field as an open 
organisation under the Governmental ban, the Hindu Mahasabha alone was left to 
take up the task of conducting whatever Indian National activities lay within its 
scope. For, to call upon the Moslem League lo lead any Indian National 
movement would have rightly enough been taken as insult by it. just as to call 
the Congress a Hindu body was perversely enough used to be taken by it as an 
insult. For, India to the Moslem League was but a sub-continent, no Nation at 
all. But the Hindu Mahasabha believes in an integral Indian Nation, even more 
intensely than the Tndian NatioimP Congress itselt. The first National point that 
required immediate attention at that time was to expose the hollowness of the 
British propaganda, which wanted the world to believe that the Crtpps scheme 
failed not so much owing to the unwillingness of the British to part with power, 
as to the internecine conflicts of the Indian people. The Cripps Scheme was held 
dazzling before the world as a veritable Magna-charta conferring on India all 
that could be offered to liberate a people from political slavery, and pointing out to 
it the British press and propaganda called upon the world to witness how higher 
constitutions bestowed upon peoples, not politically developed enough to deserve 
them, serve only to worsen their condition. The glorious Magna-charta which 
wanted to invest India with full freedom proved only an apple of discord. As 
soon as political power was offered to the Tndiavis, —instead of its receiving it as a 
United Nation— they sprang at each others* throats, community against community 
and their ancient civil feuds instead of being healed grew only fiercer. There was 
DO united demand and had we not withdrawn that glorious Magna-charta in time 
there would have broken up an immediate and bloody Civil War. Thus the 
British interpreted the Cripps episode to India and the world. 

That there was and continues to be communal disunity in India need not to be 
denied. Every country has had to pass through such phases including England 
and America. But the fact that it was the real cause of the withdrawal of the 
Cripps scheme was a lie and it had to be nailed to the counter, because the 
British had almost succeeded in duping America and China and even a section in 
India. The American public and the press which were sympathetic to some extent 
to India’s aspirations before the Crirps Mission changed their tone and admitted 
that England had done all she could and in all sincerity in granting full political 
freedom to the Indians and that it was really the internal discord amongst the 
Indians themselves that was responsible for the failure of the scheme. 

Above all, in India itself, the Congress and the majority of the Hindus in 
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particular laboured under the supposition that, if but we could produce as national 
demand, a Umted scheme then it will be simply impossible for England to refuse 
to grant it. That is why the Congress more than often went on its knees before 
the League. That is why so many all-party and non-party conferences had been 
* ir j necessary, therefore, even to cure the Indians themselves from this 

self-deception that some strenuous effort on an All-India scale had to be made. 

advisable to find out how far the various parties in India did 
really differ and whether on the two or three questions which concerned all alike 
some National demand could be framed. It was with this objective in view that 
the Hindu Mahasabha decided to enter into negotiations with all important political 
parties and personalities on the three outstanding demands which the Mahasabha 
had^ already framed. The immediate declaration of Indian Independence, a 
National Government with full powers during the war with the exception of the 
Military portfolio, so far as the operative part was concerned and the holding of a 
constitution-framing assembly as soon as the war ceased, formed the leading 
clauses in this demand. 

A special Committee was appointed to conduct these negotiations, consisting 
of the Woiking— President. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjee, Dr. Moonje, Sjt. 
AT. C, Chatterjee, Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth, Rai Bahadur Meharchand Khanna 
and Prof. Deshvande. The response that the Committee received from different 
parties and eminent persons was encouiaging and spontaneous. Under the able 
lead of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee on whom fell the real burden of carrying 
negotiations, the Committee succeeded in creating such a wave of enthusiasm all 
over India that the public attention was centred on this topic only. Representatives 
of the English, the American, the Chinese press also took keen interest in the 
developments and gave a prominent publicity in their countries to these efforts of 
the Mahasabha. 

The result also was not quite incommensurate with the troubles taken by the 
distinguished members ot the Hindu Mahasabha Committee and of those Indian 
organizations and leaders who co-operated with them. Firstly, it was full of 
significance from the constructive point of view. For, the Committee succeeded in 
producing a ‘National Demand’ on the most crucial issues, referred to above which 
could not but convince everyone but those who found it inconvenient to get 
convinced that India as a Nation demanded with a united will and voice the 
declaration on the part of the British Pailiament that she should be recognised 
here and now as an Independent Nation. When the Hindu Mahasabha — “the 
second great all India Hindu Organization” to quote Lord Devomhtre, the present 
Under-Becretary of State for India, with the foremost leaders of our Sikh 
brotherhood, the Presidents of the Momin Confeience, and other Moslem 
organizations, the President of the Chiistian Federation, the National League, the 
Liberal Federation, along with the then Provincial Ministers of Sind and Bengal 
and scores of other eminent politicians who had been legislators and administrators 
and held most responsible positions in the Government,— have signed or supported 
the demand it had every right to claim for itself and to be recognised as being 
nothing short of a national demand. When you add to it the fact that the 
Congress resolution, too, had more or less emphasised the very items which 
constituted its national character becomes unassailed. If it even be pretended that 
such a demand also falls short of a national demand, only because the League or 
some such sections chose to remain aloof, then no demand ever made by any 
nation can deserve to be called a national one. 

It must be remembered that even the national plebiscites on the strength of 
whose demand the Canadian or the African or the American Federations were 
formed were not and could not be considered national or uoivocal on the sole 
ground that there was not a single citizen or single party opposed to them. Nay, 
the fact is that in all such national demands or plebicites those who voted against 
them could also count their strength in thousands. 

A national demand must always mean the demand of overwhelming majority 
of citizens or parties forming the nation, — irrespective of the dissentient minorities, 

The National Demand 

When the Mahasabha succeeded in producing a definite demand, signed by 
such an overwhelming majority, it served to explode the British pretext and had a 
very salutory effect not only on that large section of Indians themselves but even 
on the Chinese the Americans and the pro-British foreign press in general which 
had first acquitted the Biitish for withholding freedom from India and believed 
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that the chaotic disunity in India itself was really responsible for the withdrawal 
of the Oripps Scheme. Many of them changed their opinion^ saw through the game 
and came to the correct judgment that it was really the unwillingness on the part 
of Great Britain to let go her hold on India. 

As the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 1 forwarded this national demand 
by cable to the British Prime Minister the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. W^tnston Churchill, 
I received an acknowledgment from him in which the Prime Minister wrote that 
he noted with appreciation the endeavours of the Hindu Mahasabha to promote 
unity among the several elements in Indian life, but observed that they had not so 
far resulted in any specific and constructive proposals enjoying the support of all 
the major parties. / 

Comments need not be made on this reply as the question is already exhaus- 
tively dealt with above. Only one point needs to be touched. The only party in 
in India worth mentioning as a major party that did not support the demand was 
the Moslem League, — not Moslems ! beacause we had large Moslem organizations 
signing the demand. If then, the failure of the League to see eye to eye with all 
other parties in the land is to disqualify a demand from being national, then it 
only amounts to invest a fraction, of a minority with a power to veto the will of 
the overwhelming majority of the nation ; Of course, even the League must be 
knowing that the Prime Minster must have been talking with his tongue in his 
cheeks when he referred to the League with such an awful indispensibility. If ever 
the Ijeague asked anything or supports anything which goes against the British 
interest, even the League must not be doubting that the Prime Minister will ques- 
tion its right to speak for the Moslems themselves. 

The negotiations were also useful to prove the falsity of the dishonest criticism 
of the opponents of the Hindu Mahasabha including the Oongressite that it being a 
communal organisation could have no national programme or policy or could take 
no national lead. It was made clear that the Hindu Mahasabha was more natio- 
nal in its programme and yet less liable to fall a victim to weak-kneed vagaries 
like the Congress or to perverse communalism like the League. In practical politics 
also the Mahasabha knows that we must advance through reasonable compromises. 
The very fact that only recently in Sind, the Sind Hindu Sabha on invitation had 
taken the responsibility of joining with the League itself in running a coalition 
Government prove this. The case of Bengal is wellknown. Wild Leaguers whom 
even the Congress with all its submissiveuess could not placate grew quite reasonably 
compromising and sociable as soon as they came in contact with the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the coalition Government, under the premiership of Mr. Fazlul Huq 
and the able lead of our esteemed Mahasabha leader Dr. Shyamaprosad Mookherjt, 
functioned successfully ^or a year or so to the beneht of both the communities. 
Moreover, further events also proved demonstratively that the Hindu Mahasabhaits 
endeavoured to capture the centres of political power only in the public interest and 
not for the loaves and fishes of the office. Witness the hold and eloquent statement 
issued by Dr. Mookherji when he threw away the portfolio the moment he saw that 
the Governor bad made it impossible for him to serve the public and continue in 
the ministry with any degree of self-respect. 

Utility op FoKEiaN Pbopag-anda 

Even though we do not contribute in the least to the forlorn hope that Ame- 
ricans, Russians or any other foreign nation will risk its o\^n interest and take up 
cudgels to free India on account of political justice or a high sense of humanity 
alone, still we cannot altogether dipense with the unity of foreign propaganda, for 
the very practical reasons to acquaint the independent nations with the political 
situation in our country and combat any propaganda set on foot by anti-Hindu 
parties to mislead their judgment or to secure their sympathies. The very self- 
interest of each of the nations in the world is so inteitwined and got mixed up 
with the self-interest of others that each of them requires to know and let know the 
real political situation each other. Coalitions and countercoalitions even though be 
based on national self-interest of each nation could be advantageously formed if 
each nation knows the correct political situation in all other countries in the world. 
Ever since the war began England launched a world-wide propaganda that she was 
fighting for freedom and democracy all over the world, but the Hindu Mahasabha 
believed not a word of it and openly* said so in its resolutions. England, therefore, 
had to prove to Americans and others that if she could not free India here and 
now, it was due to India’s own fault. American interests on this and several other 
grounds required that if India is satisfied it will be an inexhaustible source of men and 
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materials for them to win the war. So they grew more anxious to study the In- 
dian situation. Before the war broke out America had some hazy notion that there 
was a National CoDgress and the Moslm League. The former was a Hindu body 
in the main and the League represented the Moslems. Consequently they thought 
that the Congress and the League meant united opinion of the Hindus and latter 
the Moslems, They heard now and then something about the Hindu Mahasabha, 
but they did not know how to squeeze it in between the two. They had not the 
slightest notion tiiat the Mahasabha had come to occupy an outstanding position as 
an All-India body. 

But since my cablegram to President Roosevelt which was featured prominently 
throughout the American press, and through it the world press, the attention of 
the American public and the press was drawn more pointedly to the Mahasabha, 
and a curiosity grew in foreign countries to know more closely its ideology, position 
and policy. Several press representatives and public men who came to study Indian 
position in general from America, England, and China interviewed the Hindu 
Mahasabha leaders also. Some of them wiote back to their respective press 
acquainting their public with the ideology and the outstanding position of the 
Hindu Mahasabha as the lepresentative all-India body of the Hindus, just as the 
Moslem League was the representative of Moslem interest. A number of cables 
sent from the Presidential office and other Mahasabha centres on several occasions 
got good publicity as the American press lepresentatives assured me. Even 
American film-men got the Presidential office and the routine work photographed 
personally for a movement I am told that newsreels show them on the American 
screens. At the time of the negotiations also tlie foreign press-agents took keen 
interest and did considerable propaganda to make the voice of the Mahasabha 
heard outside India. The contact we have thus succeeded in establishing with 
American, Chinese and even British public men who interviewed personally the 
President and several other leaders and with the public press overseas, has already 
grown intimate enough in making them realise that any pact, signed by the 
Congress alone, can not bind the Hindus, unless and until it is agreed to and 
sanctioned by the Hindu Mahasabha, as the foiemost representative body of the 
Hindus, nor can any agreement between the Congress and the League alone could 
be taken as an Indian National agreement, if the Hindu Mahasabha is not a 
a party to it This fact will stand ns in good stead at the end of the war when 
the powers sit together to reshape the map of the world, and if the political consti- 
tution of India does form an item on their agenda at all. 

Proposed Delegation to the u. s. a. 

It was imperative for reasons indicated above that we should send a delega- 
tion on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha to America, England, China at any rate, 
defeat the British propaganda which was carried on a Governmental scale and 
also to acquaint the American public with the ideology and policy of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. That section at any rate which took interest* in Indian affairs and 
knows something of the Congress and the League in these foreign countries must 
be kept well-informed of the Hindu- Mahasabha activities also. Consequently a 
delegation under the lead of Dr. Moonje and Babarao Khaparde was to be sent to 
America. Another delegation was to go under the lead of Dr. Varadarajalu Naidu 
to England to counteract any mischief likely to be done by the move on 
jRajagopalachari's part, who also wanted to go to England. But as Eajaji was 
not allowed or did not ask for any facilities, there was no particular point in 

pressing on for a passport to Dr. Naidu, as they were quits. Other outstanding 

leaders also from Bengal, Punjab and United Provinces were consulted in this 
connection and had not any facilities been denied to Baburao Khaparde and others 
at the very outset the question was left not further pursued. The reasons advanced 
by the Government were various. But the most amusing part of the public criticism 
in non-Mahasabhaite camp was that they condemed along with the Government 
the very idea of taking out delegations to foreign lands that would reduce the 
prestige of our public life and support the British plea that there were dissensions 
in India. It is bad indeed to wash one’s dirty linen on a public square. Bat the 

point is who did it first ? Did not the British press propaganda went round the 

§ lobe at the failure of the Cripps Scheme that there were incurable communal 
issension in India with a thousand tongued voice ? Then again do you think 
that the thousands of Americans and Chinese at present in India have left thdr 
eyes and ears in America? And the Germans, and the Japanese ? The whole 
world knows that there are communal dissensions, but the whole world must alan 
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know and does know that no nation in the world can be in some or the other 
phases of its history was without its own communal dissensions, in the War 
of Successions or Wars of Roses. The point is that just as inspite of the dissen- 
sions England has bestowed the curse of slavery on India inspite of her will, so 
also England can and therefore ought to bestow a blessing of freedom inspite of 
her dissensions. Just as she is guarding slavery with bayonets she would guard 
the freedom too. Or she should openly say that she does not want to free India 
because of the British imperialistic designs and not owing to our dissensions. If 
the Hindu Mahasabhaites were allowed to go to Americas our dissensioDS could not 
have been a news to the Americans, but would have acquainted them why these 
diBBensions arose and what is the solution of the Hindu Maha-Babha for them. The 
delegation would have enabled the foreign public to judge better between the black 
sheep and the grey and the wolf. 

But nevertheless the Government had done well in inviting.Rai Bahadur 
Meherchand Khanna, President of the N. W. Frontier Hindu Babha to join the 
delegation to the Pacific Relations Committee. The Delegation had already reached 
its destination. Rai Bahadur Khannaji is bound to have ringing publicity to bis 
thesis Takisthan and the Hindu view*. To enable you to judge how rapidly 
though not sufficiently rapidly the Hindu Mahasabha has asserted its position in 
England and the other countries, I give below a couple of extracts from the 
brochure published by the Oxford University Press recently and written by R. 
Coupland who had on many occasions to observe the Indian affairs at close quarters 
when he was touring India as well as when attached to the mission of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. for what they are worth. 

(1) “...Still more vociferous was the Mahasabha the militant Hindu organiza- 
tion, which has always maintained that all India is Hindustan and belongs to 
the Hindus, For sometime past its leaders have denounced as a vice that very 
non-communalism which Congress boasts as a virtue. Congress, they say, is an 
unfaithful servant of Hinduism, and it is one more proof of the existing communal 
tension that the Mahasabha, which not very long ago had little weight in Indian 
politics, is growing fast tn membership and induence. Its policy is quite frankly 
communal. *Our Moslem countrymen should realise*, says its fieiy President, 
Mr. Bavarkar, That even in their own affairs they should accept the inevitable*, 
etc. etc,** 

(2) “Militant Hinduism, true to form, was more out-spoken. ‘The basic 
principle of the Hindu Mahasabha* said its Woiking Committee, ‘is that India is 
one and indivisible** and it cannot be true to itself or to the best interests of 
Hindustan if it is a party to any proposal which involves the political partition of 
India in any shape or form,’* 

Lord Devonshire, the Under- Secretary of State for India, referred to the 
Mahasabha, as, “The second great All-India Hindu Organization.** If the Con - 
gressites were anxious to secuie credentials from the Governors, there is no 
impropriety if we refer incidentally to some references just to know in what light 
others see our activities. 

Pro-Pakistani Hindus 

Till a couple of years ago it were only the Moslems who were fighting for 
Pakistan and all our arguments we had to address to them, but since the Cripps 
Mission and the Congressites admission yielding to th^ Pakistani demand in its 
worst form, as I have shown earlier in my speech, a preposterous position has 
arisen. There has sprung up politically speaking a hybrid species of Dro-Pakistani 
Hindus and they have been infecting the Hindu mind as rapidly as a contagious 
and loathsome disease would do. Some of these Congressites are good Hindus 
but they have been duped into believing that it is in the interest of the Hindus 
also to allow the Moslem provinces to secede and bring about a final and everlast- 
i^ unity. Then there are very statesmanly Hindu peisonalities who recognise no 
affiliation to any party or body as it behoves statesmanship, but whose views 
and votes are nevertheless bound to be counted as Hindu ones. It is regrettable 
that many of those esteemed persons should have been ready to admit the principle 
of provincial secession and thus statesmanly enough betray not only the Hindu 
cause but what they worship like a fetish the ^Nationalism as well. How these 
pro-Pakistani Hindus are working to persuade the Hindus and even to persuade 
the Government to compel the Hindus to get persuaded, can best be illustrated by 
the untiring efforts of Mr. Rajagopalachari, This ‘Acharya’ has really been 
exerting himself with more sincerity and perverse fanaticism than any mad 
Mullah known to History, 
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OouBequently the real danger to the integrity of India rises now more 
eminently trom the mentality of the Pakistani Hindus than from Pakistani 
Moslems. 1 deliberately choose some of these points to argue which (I know from 
j^rsonal kriowledge to weigh heavily on the minds especially on that section of our 
Hindu brethren who still belong to the Congress persuasion but who nevertheless 
have a Hindu heart.) 

(ft) It must be noted first of all very carefully that there is fundamental 
diiierence between a provincial re-distribution and provincial self-determination to 
secede. ^Ihe latter forms the essence of Pakistan whatever its other aspects or 
extents be. There is no fundamental obieetion from Hindu point of view to any 
re-distribution of provinces, whether on linguistic, military, financial or any other 
reasonable ground provided it does not weaken the national strength and does 
not involve any underlying anti- National and anti-Hindu designs. But the 
question of provincial secession from the Central Htate must be altogether ruled 
out in as much as it means nothing short of breaking up Hindusthan into pieces 
before a century passes away. 

(b) Again the granting of the right to provinces to secede from the Central 
Government at their own sweet will and allow them to set up as separate states 
entirely independent of the Central Indian Government is far more dangerous than 
the demand for Pakistan meaning thereby freedom to cut off definite number of 
provinces because they contain Moslem majority. In the latter case of a definite 
Pakistani demand intolerable as it is and which also we must oppose with all our 
might does still come to the loss of a definite number of provinces. But the 
princiide of self-determination cannot but form a veritable sword of Damocles 
kept hanging on the head of the Central Slate. It will be practically an invitation 
and instigation to any province to secede and blow up at stroke the whole ground 
on which the Indian State has to stand, Jhe majority ot the Moslems, is the only 
ground ia Pakisthani demand for secession, but in admitting the l^rinciple of 
provincial secession we shall have to face the demand on the part of any pro- 
vince at any time on any economical and any other conceivable ground to secede 
from the Central Government. Remember the political centralisation in India is 
still passing through a phase of formation. The Indian Central Stnte and the 
political integrity and cohesion are still standing on a fissury rock. We can iot be 
cocksure that sometime or the other even some of these provinces where there is 
not a Moslem majority may be caught up by disintegrating forces and rise against 
the Central Government, and carried away by the provincial or even sub-provincial 
egoistic fever demand secession and form themselves into separate states. America, 
Russia and several other nations can serve as danger signals to us in this 
connection. In fact even those nations which today are strongly unitary had to 
pass through this phase and it was only a powerful centrifugal force which kept 
the centri-petal tendencies on the part of their components effectively suppressed 
till they got slowly eliminated altogether. 

( d ) Those who think it matters not much to allow the Moslems to form 
their independent federation on the North West Frontier Provinces in which there 
is already an overwhelming majority of the Moslems should take into consideration 
the military aspect which makes such a surrender simply suicidal on our part. 
Can you ever find such a nation on the surface of the earth which would willingly 
hand over their strongest possible frontiers into the hand of those very people who 
seceded from them and had been cherishing hereditary desire to dominate oyer it ? 
Then again, remember that on the heels of Pakistan there comes treading the 
demand for Pathanistan. Those Frontier Provinces if they get entirely free from 
the control of the Central Government are sure within measurable time to join 
hands with the tribals and form a contiguous Pathani state. For the sake of the 
very existence of ‘Hindusthan’ we can never willingly let go our hold on those 
mountain ranges which form our National frontiers and guards. And why should 
we do it all ? To avoid rupture with our Moslem friends ? But what guarantee 
have you to believe 'hat this rupture instead of getting lessened by our handing 
over our frontiers to them as a free gift will not only get intensined ? For is it 
not more likely that those who are now relatively weak and yet^ are talking of 
Civil war, once they get an independent footing as a state, sufficient time and 
liberty to organise themseves and entrenched on the powerful frontier-ranges, grown 
stronger precisely in the proportion your position grows weaker by the withdrawid 
of ^our frontier ? Unity, when it lays our nation exposed to a more dangerona 
position, is worse than open hostility. 
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Counting Without The Host I 

( e ) Some of our learned Hindu leaders after most* complicated calculations 
maintain that there is no harm in allowing the Moslems to secede and form 
Pakisthani independent states in the North-Western parts and even in Bengal, 
because they are bound to be so crippled doancially and economically that th^ 
will soon themselves be compelled to repent for secession and go down on their 
knees. But this financial weakness need not lead to repentance alone, as our 
learned Hindu economists expect. So long as we continue to be so cowardly as 
to yield to any preposterous demand on the part of the Moslems to keep up 
the show of unity and so terribly afraid of Moslem discontent as to allow even the 
integrity of our Motherland to get broken up into pieces — is not more likely that 
this very financial and economical starvation of these woiild-be Moslem states 
goad them on to encroach once more on our Hindu provinces and, instigated by 
the religious fanaticism which is so infiamable in the frontier tribes even now and 
urged on by the ideal of Fathanistban under the lead of the organised forces 
of the Ameer threaten to invade you if you do not hand over to them the 
remaining parts of the Punjab right up to Delhi to make them financially and 
economically self-supporting ? The example of the Tribes is already there. 
They carry out incursions every year into the Indian provinces and loot, kidnap, 
murder, hold to ransom only the Hindus in particular as a rule. Although they 
are goaded on by Moslem fanaticism in the main yet several Congressite Hindus 
were not found wanting in disgracefully condoning these nefarious activites of the 
tribal Pathans on the ground of “financial and even sexual starvation’^ from which 
those “Poor” souls (1) had to undergo inordinate sufferings. I am referring to 
facts howsover disgraceful they may be, and not to fictions. What guarantee is 
there that, given this cowardly and ever-yielding inferiority complex on the part 
of the Hindus and this mama for Hindu-Mosiem unity, these financially starved 
Pakisthani Provinces will not invade the Hindu provinces on their borders with 
far greater strength than they can command now ? A troop of Hindus of such 
mentality would similarly condone their encroachments, sympathise with their 
demands and vote for handing over even Delhi to those invading Moslems before 
a shot is fired in order just to make a show before the world of a genuine Hindu- 
Muslim unity or alliance 1 The ’‘poor” Moslems in the Eastern Bengal are even 
now making their poverty a sufficient excuse and their fanaticism a merit to loot 
and harass the Hindus whenever they find an opiiortunity to do so. When once you 
allow them to get organised into a governmental strength as a separate Moslem 
Raj, do you not think that this very financial starvation which you admit will 
cripple their would-be state, would provide them with a compelling cause to 
invade or harass the Hindus in Western Bengal ? And unless you aie cured of this 
unity-mania, would you not be face to face again with the same bogey— an 
alternative of handing over some rich slices of Bengal to save the Moslem 
state from perpetual starvation or be prepared to resist their perpetually growing 
demand ? 

(f) But some of my Pakisthani Hindu friends whisper in my ears “We know 
all these things, but our yielding for the time being is the craftiest stroke of 
policy. When we once get rid of these troublesome Moslem provinces and are left 
free to organise unhindered by them the unalloyed part of Hindusthan, then we 
shall consolidate our Hindus and raise them into such a mighty military power so 
rapidly that the Pakistani provinces of the Moslems would be simply brow-beaten 
into submission”. The only question that should be put to them by themselves is, 
‘‘Have you not counted without the host— the British ? Have you got any definite 
guarantee from the British that as soon as you yield to the Pakistani demand, they 
would clear out and leave you to organise your Hindustan as you choose ? 

Secondly even if that is done, where is the magic wand that shall raise the 
Hindus into such a military power while the Congress mentality continues 
to dominate thousands of them ? We thank you for your inner intention of raising 
the Hindus into an independent and strong power and for feeling as a Hindu of 
Hindus, but do you not think that the Moslems too would utilise that interval 
with a vengeance to strengthen their position and amalgamating themselves with 
their kith and kin across the frontier grow quicker into a powerful Pathaiiisthan 
here or a Pakisthan there? Mind you, they have not a single Congressite among 
them and on the other hand the Moslem minority in every province of your would- 
be-Hindusthan would be dominating even Congressite Hindus here as they are today 
creating the same troubles over again and demanding that you must come to terms 
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with the Pftki^ani States by Bacrificing some more Hindu Provinces on the altar of 
the fettish or Hindu- Moslem unity as our ‘patriotic’ ‘Azads’ and ‘Alia’ have been 
purposively doing today I And if you, as a stauch Hindu realise that, in that case 
somewhere or the other we shall have to resit the Moslems, then would it not be 
better to resist them today by flatly refusin|>; even to listen their intolerable 
demand, when they are relatively weaker and when we can prove relatively stronger 
by simply changing our yielding mentality and replacing it by the Hindu Hangna- 
tanist Ideology pointing out to the aggressive tendency of the Moslems their right 
place and command them “thus far and no further ? 

(g) 8ome of our wise men also are labouring under the misconception that the 
question of Pakisthan is just like the Ulster phase m Ireland. But the fact is that they 
are committing a grievous error in comparing the two and suggesting that just as the 
Irish accepted an Ulster we Hindus should accept the Pakisthan. In Ireland 
there was a question of only a small corner to be set aside as Ulster. But the 
Pakisthan demand seeks to break up India into a number of separate Moslem States 
and insist upon that there should be no Central Government of India at all ; worst 
than that, the principle of provincial secession at the sweet will of provinces were 
never raised in the Irish negotiations. Had this princiffle been accepted or tolerated 
by the Irish there would have been no integral Iieland to-day. I'his principle of 
provincial secession if accepted by the Hindus would sound the death-knell of our 
national cohesion, integrity and unity. 

(h) The chain of reasoning of these Pakistani Hindus comes to this. We 
want Swaraj. England is not going to bestow Swaraj unless and untill there is a 
united demand and univocal constitution framed by Hindus and Moslems together. 
Moslems have made it clear that they will not join the Hindus in producing a 
united demand unless and untill they are allowed to break up the integrity of India 
and the Pakistani States are allowed to be set up with no connection with any 
Central Government. Therefore we must satisfy the Moslems, yi«ld to their 
Pakistani demands aiid get Swaraj. 

House On A Living Volcano 1 


Now almost every world in this chain of reasoning is fallacious and the whole 
chain of reasoning based on a foolish hope. Although we want Swaraj, yet that 
Swaraj must mean the Hindnsthani Swaiaj in which Hindus, Moplems and all 
other citizens shall have equal lesponsibilities, equal duties and rights. Such a 
Swaraj would not even toleiate a particular community on religious grounds to 
get itself cut off* fiora the Central goveinraent, demand portions of our country 
which the inalienable basis on which this our national Swaraj stands and any such 
aggressive claim on the part of a community would be immediately put down as 
an act of treachery by the united strength of the Central Goveinment. Secondly, 
it is silly to believe that England is only watting for a united demand and would 
walk out of India, as soon as that rag signed by the Hindus and Moslems is 
handed over to them. I emphatically assert that even if the Congress. Hindu 
Mabasabha and the League produce a United demand signed by all the crores of 
Indian citizens and ask unequivocally for Independence, Britain will never give it for 
the mere asking. It is this suiierstition that if but the Congress and the League 
demanded with one voice anything in the woild, the demand would immediately 
prove irresistible, is responsible for making the real assests the League does join 
the Congress and even if the whole of India goes to England she will say ‘‘Well boys, 
you have behaved wonderfully. Hindus, Moslems, all united in a common demand 
for Independence. But as all of you united are still unitedly helpless, disarmed and 
unable to protect youiselves Great Britain must continue to rule over you even for 
the moral obligation to save you from the foreign aggiession.” So, on the whole, 
all that YOU do in this bargain is to pay the price knowing perfectly well or rather 
foregoing with open eyes that the substantial thing for which you paid the price 
can never be delivered over to you. And alter all what is the price? The 
vivisection of your Motherland and of your Holyland— the liquidating altogether of 
the spiritual, racial and above all the political unity and of the certain cbances of 

its rapid consolidation. i. xt. ^ ^ au a • u 

And above all, if we grant for the sake of argument that paying such a 
tremendous price of your racial honour and future, you are handed over Swaraj by 
the British on conditions laid down by the Moslems, what kind of Swaraj and 
whose Swaraj it can possibly be ? It can in no way be a Swaraj in which the bwatya 
of the Hindus is safeguarded for reasons which I have already shown above at some 
length. Any indepenaence which is achieved at the price of admission of and on 
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tbe brittle baeis of the principle of provincial aeceesion is bound to be like a house 
raised on a crater of a living volcano* 

I appreciate the emphasis tlie Viceroy has laid at least on the geographical 
unity of India and the fervent appeal His Excellency has made, in his recent Cal- 
cutta speech, to maintain the integrity of oiir country on the ground of practical 
politics also* Reasonable safeguards to the minorities must be given and the League 
of Nations has already shown us the way in one of the world famous documents 
formulating what reasonable safeguards to minorities really mean* But the Viceroy 
perhaps inadvertently, use the term ‘fully satisfactoiy to the minorities* instead of 
qualifying the safeguards as reasonable. Fortunately our countrymen, the 
Farsi, Jewish, and Christian communities have extended their readiness to abide 
by the safeguards laid down as reasonable for the minorities which the Hindu 
Mahasabha also is ever willing to guarantee. The fact is that it is not a question 
of minorities, but of one minority, the Moslem -minority alone. To say that the 
safeguards must be fully satisfactory to the Moslem minority is to stultify the 
whole statement, beacause the only safeguard which can be satisfactory to the 
Moslem minoiity is, as definitely told by them, to Fay an nxe at the root of Indian 
integrity. Thus, we are caught in a vicious circle. The self-destructive solution 
that, to save the integrity of India as a nation, let us kill it outright in order to 
satisfy the Moslems, is like that of some clans who to save their daughters from 
dishonour when they grew, used to kill them as soon as they were born. 

(i) Consequently taking all these above reasons into consideration it will be 
crystal clear to the Hindus who have still kept an open mind on this question 
that even yielding the principle of provincial secession or Pakisthan in certain 
provinces could never bring about Hindu-Moslem Unity, but such a move will 
throw Hindus alone into a hopeless predicament. 'J'herc was no chance whatsoever 
for the cowardly hope, even though they feel that it is a crafty one, to be realised 
that this or that concession to the Moslem is bound to ]>rove final and ushering in 
a permanent and amicaiile alliance between the two people. Ho long as it is you 
who yield, so long the Moslems would be fools to give up their aggrandisation on 
Hindusthan ; and the Moslems are certainly no fools in so far as tins ambition is 
concerned. Invasions against the Kafirsthans are in their grain. 'Fhey are fed on 
real or boosted up stories of their past conquest, and the only way to hold them 
in check is to make them realise that any such mad dreams would cost them much 
more than it would to their opponents. That is why Mr. Jinnah who speak in 
the accents of an Alexander the great, the conqiipror of the world, when he 
aldresses some local meetings of his admirers, brandishing a presented sword here 
or there, threatening the Hindus alone, has never displayed the courage of threatening 
an armed revolt against the English, who in fact are comfortably seated on the 
very Gadi of the Moguls and left no tiace of the Moslem Empire thioughout India, 
for he knows that the consequences would be immediately tenible. 

(i) The only organised body that had the courage to tell the Moslems that 
the consequences of their efforts to destroy Indian integrity would be in the long 
run as tenible, is the Hindu Mahasabha alone. You are. Oh 1 Uindu Habhaits 
and Hindu Sangbatanists, you form the last citadel in which the Hindu Hope and 
Hindu Future have come to seek lefuge and take its last stand for the sake of 
honour, if not for immediate success, and among Jhe faithless crowd of Hindus 
themselves, you form the last faithful army which has rallied round to defend the 
Pan-Uindu Colours as our ancestors did under such tiying circumstances at Chitoil 
If you at any rate—- Oh ! Hindu Hangbatanists, do not betray yourself and the 
tradition of Chitor, then rest assured yon will in the near future be able to sally 
o^it or by falling in the struggle as indomitable and uncompromising warriors enable 
your Race to sally out of the Chitor of Martyrdom to the Raigad ot Victory. Come 
out then to assert boldly and uncompromisingly on behalf of Hindiidom that just 
as in America, Germany, China and in every other country not excluding Russia, 
so also in Hindusthan the Hindus by the fact that they form an overwhelming 
majority are the Nation and Moslems but a community because like all other 
communities they are unchallengeably in a minority. 'Jherefore they roust remain 
satisfied with whatever reason, ble safeguards other minorities in India get and 
accept the reasonable in the light of the general world formula framed by the 
League of Nations. We may adapt it to Indian circumstances by concessions 
more or less on minor questions but no minority in India shall be allowed to 
demand to break the very integrity of Hindusthan from Indus to the Beas as a 
condition of their participation in the Central Government or Provincial ones. No 
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province whatsoever, by the fact that it ia a province, shall be allowed to claim to 
Becede from the Central State of Hindusthan at its own sweet will. Hindastbau 

^ right of self-determination but a province or a district or 
a Taluka can have no right to run contrary, by the strength of their own majority 
to the Law and the Will of the Ceutial Goveinmeiit of Hindusthan. All we can 
m fairness promise is to grant a representation to all India citizens on the general 
principle of ‘one man one vote* or if that is not fouud to the taste of the 
Moslems we may go a step further and base all representation strictly on 
population. We know for certain that those minorities like Parsis, Christians and 
others who have expressed unmistakably their loyalty to united, undivided and 
indivisible Indian Nation and the Indian J;jtaie are, with leasonable safeguards, with the 
Hindus and willing to work shoulder to shoulder lor Indian independence. It will 
be well for the Moslems even in their own interest to bear faithful allegiance 
to the Indian nation on the same conditions offered to other minorities. But if 
the Moslems, mistaking the pseudo-national yielding attitude of the Congress for 
the attitude of Hindudom as such persist in their outrageous and treacherous 
demand for Pakisthan or the piinciple of Provincial self-deteimination then it is 
high time for you. Hindu Banghatanists, you must pioclaim your formula from the very 
tops of the Himalayas, we don’t want Hindu-Moslem unity at all on suen 
conditions. “If you come, with you, if you don’t without you, and if you oppose, 
inspite of you, we shall fight as best as we can, to secure the independence and 
defend the integrity of Hindusthan I Hindusthan shall lemain an integral and power- 
ful nation and a central state from the Indus to the Beas. Any movement on the 
part of any one to vivisect it would be tieacherous and strongly suppressed just 
as any movement of Negrosthan would be strongly punished by the American nation. 

All laws are but generalisations nrnnarily based on detailed observations. The 
detailed observation of the history of Hindus through centuries on centuries points 
incontrovertibly to the fact that the Hindu Nation is imbued inherently with such 
an amazing capacity of resuireetion, of renaissance, of lejuvenation that, the 
moment which finds them completely ovei whelmed by anti-Hindu forces is precisely 
the moment which ushers in the day of Deliverance -to quote the favourite style — 
of the birth of an Avatar I I It was in the daikest hour of the Night that Shri 
Krishna was bom. It is this indomitable spirit of the inherent vitality that enabled 
our National being to prove almost immortal in relation to other races or nations, 
ancient or modern, and invested it with tliat strength which ultimately demolished 
and swept away all anti -Hindu forces, which raised their head from time to time 
against us. ‘I his is no mere rhodomontade I am indulging in. I^eaving aside 
even the Pouranic period, and the Huns, Bhakas and even taking into considera- 
tion the Moslems who came as conquerois, this is the gist of well-authenticated 
Hindu history. 

The Moslems came as conquerois, but stayed too long to be conquered by 
the Hindus and beaten to a chip in a thousand and one battle-field till at last the 
mighty Moslem Empire which rose like a rocket fell like a stick, till at last the 
Hindu horse of Victory rode off unchallenged from Attock to Bameshwar, from 
Dwarka to Jagganath. 

Would Moslems Learn the Lesson ? 

To validate this historical fact only look at those two following pictures 
Just take up the map of India about 1600 A. D. Ihe Moslems ruled all over 
Hindusthan unchallengeably. It was a veiitable Pakistan realibcd not only in this 
province or that, but all over India ‘.— Hindusthan as such was simply wiped out. 

Then open out the map of India about 1700 to 1798 A. D. and what do you 
see ? The Hindu forces are marching triumphantly thioughout India. The very 
Mogul throne at Delhi is smashed to pieces literaliy with a hammer by Badashivrao 
Bhau, the Generalissimo of the Marathas ! Our Hindu-Bikh biotberhood does 
ultimately deliver the Punjab fiom the Moslem yoke and inle supremely from the 
borders of 3'ibet to the banks of the Kabul river ; the Gurkha-Hindus rule in 
Nepal, while the Marathas from Delhi to Bameshwai have planted the triumphant 
Hindu flag from capital to capital, from temple to temple. Ihe Pakisthan actually 
realised by the Moslems was entombed and out of it rose up once more Hindusthan, 
resurrected and tiiumphant. The conquering Moslem had to eat the humble pie 
in the long end and got so completely crushed and weened of bis dominating 
dreams that even to-day in his heart ot heaits he shudders to think of hie fate as 
soon ae he sees the probability of the consolidated strength of the over-whelming 
Bindn majority in the land. 
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It would be good to tbe Mosleme themBelves if they once realiee the import 
of this historical truth. Tbe fate which overtook them even when they bad 
succeeded in translating the whole of Hiudusthan into an actual living and mighty 
Pakistan, ought to warn them of the miserable future they would have in store if 
they persisted in dreaming wildly of a Fakisthan which is to-day but an airy 
nothing, a forlorn hope 1 

The Hindu Mahasabhaites should remember that as is very probable they will 
be called upon to fight out any attempt on the part of the Moslems to thrust the 
Fakisthan on us whether by resoiting to the “revolt” whatever the Leagures may 
mean thereby, then the entire burden, responsibdiy and consequently the merit 
also will be yours in facing the struggle single-handed. The Congress-minded 
Hindus, the worshippers of pseudo-Nationality would not only be of no use to you 
but would actually try to combat you and try to put you into a false position by 
their willing suriender to the Moslem demands as Hindus. You should therefore 
try to mobilise your forces and reserve whatever strength you can command for 
the defence of the integiity of India which no one else but you alone may defend. You 
are the salt of Hindudom but if the salt loses its flavour, with what shall it be 
salted. Independence of Hindusthaii has no meaning at the cost of its fundamental 
integrity as a state and a nation. It may be thrust on us even as the British 
rule 18 thrust on us ; but just as that does not deprive us of the light of struggling 
for our freedom from England, even so, if we but do not betray our own conscience 
and sign willingly any or all schemes proposing percentages and plebiscites, which 
are growing in abundance like mushrooms either out of or pusillanimity, you will 
And yourself soon in a position to panic press on both the demands regarding 
independence and integrity and together get them realised through your our strength. 

Bo far as the most determining factor of all, namely the World War is 
concerned,— neither the Axis nor the Allies have as yet secured any results so 
decisive as to invest them with an unquestionable superiority. Consequently the 
best policy for all nations situated as we Hindus are, is to continue to sit on the 
fence and watch the results, keeping ourselves all the while as well organised, 
as well informed and as tactfully ready to take as much advantage of the last 
results, when the war ends. 

A Propaganda for Sanohatanists 

In view of this indecisive aspect of the war and the necessity for the Hindu 
Sanghatanists to keep mobilised their forces for the resistance which they are very 
likely to be called upon to offer and continue the anti-Fakisthani struggle 
single handedly and owing to our inability howsoever regrettable but which must 
be recognised as an actuality to enter the woild combat on our own account to 
win back our Independence the most fai-sighted practicable programme which if 
carried on faithfully even handicapped though we are while the war continues 
without arriving at any decisions, is as follows ; — 

(a) To continue a hundred tunes more intensely tbe Hindu Militarization 
Movement and try to get recruited and enlisted as many Hindus as possible in the 
Army, Navy, the Air Forces, Ammuniiion Factories, War Technique etc. The 
results of this movement are alieady so encouraging as to make it quite superfluous 
now on my part to marshal out all the arguments 1 had been doing so often. 
When the war began, the percentage of the Moslems had so dangerously gone high 
in the Army as 62 per cent. This was the result of the Gandhist policy denoun- 
cing the soldier as a sinner and the spinner as the greatest 6])iritual warrior, who 
alone was the real liberator of the land and was sure with the music of his 
spinning wheel to win over the hearts of all Hitlers, Btalins, Churchills and Tojos. 
But ever since the Hindu Mahasabha found that the war had made it incumbent 
on the Government to throw the doors of the Army, Navy and the Air Forces open 
to the Hindus, it whipped up military enthusiasm amongst the Hindus and con- 
ducted an organised campaign to send thousands and thousands of Hindus to all 
branches of the military forces of the land. The result as has recently been 
declared is that the percentage of the Moslems in the Army has gone from 62 to 32 
percent. This must also be reduced to some 25 in just accordance with the popula- 
tion proportion of Hindus and Moslems. The Hindu Mahasabha branches all over 
India must start Militarisation Boards to send to the forces of the land the best 
and the bravest of the Hindus. If any province or a district wants to study an 
organisation board which has proved most competent in this respect it should do 
well to personally study the working and the results achieved by the Militarisation 
Mandal at Foona under the able lead of our esteemed Hindu Babhait leader Sjt. 
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L. B. Bl^patkar. Hundreds of promising Hindu youths have already secured 
&ng s Coxnmissions, Viceroy's Commissions and are leading the forces with 
e^iency J^erit and getting an up-to>date knowledge and practice of warfare in 
dinerent battlenelds. The same can be said of the Air Forces. Believe that 
j Hindus in better stead even after the war as this Hindu 
Militorisation will do. I assure every Hindu soldier and officer who is now serving 
in the Indian Army. Navy or the Air Forces etc., that they are doing as patriotic 
a service to their Nation as those who went to jail at Bbagulpur, if not more. 'I'he 
immediate defence of our hearths and homes does also make it incumbent to make 
a common cause with the British forces till they are in the field, if not more. 

( b ) Continue to captuie all centres of Political Power fiom the Central 
Executive Council, Legislatures, Defence Committees and Councils, Municipalities, 
Ministries in the Civic part of the Government just as on the Militaiy side. The 
men who come to occupy these centres of power must be either elected by the 
Hindu Mahasabha or supported by it as Independent Hindu Sanghatanists. But 
in no case should a Hindu be trusted with any such centre of power, who by 
persuasion belongs to the Pseudo-Nationalistic Congress Bchool and glorifies more 
in betraying Hindu rights to the Moslems than in defending them against 
Moslem encroachment. 

( c ) Do not fritter away your energies or keep your Sanghatanist forces 
shackled down in any untimely and tactless movement which pursuing high 
sounding slogans loses more than it gains in the long run. Remember, it is not 
the slogan but the strength that counts. Under the war fever only arms can speak 
and not slogans however high-sounding. 

(d) But you must be ready to give a fight in defence of the civic rights of 
the Hindus when they are locally attacked or humiliations deliberately offered to 
the Hindu honour or any just grievence or to face any anti-Hindu riots, as we have 
already been doing year in and year out. Only those issues which are beyond our 
power to tackle and are to be fought out on an all-India scale against armed forces, 
overwhelmingly more powerful than those we can rally, disorganised and disarmed 
as we relatively are, should not be taken up just now. Time and stiategy demand 
that we should leave them till we are in a better position. 

(e) In the meanwhile, in order to mobilise our forces and keep '.hem prepared 
for any emergency such as the Pakisthan struggle, we should continue Mie cons- 
tructive activities to make our Hindu Mahasabha organisation as strong as 
possible. The general and suicidal error, which makes us under-value constructive 
programme which we could easily carry out even during the war time, must be 
utilised all the more intensily enlisting as many members, starting branches at 
many places down to the Taluks and villages and keeping them well organised and 
working is a duty which the Hindu Mahasabha must continue to do and can do even 
now with a hundredfold speed and activity. 

Remember also that the removal of untouchability is a task as easy to be 
tackled as it is bound to strengthen Hindu consolidation. It will be nothing short 

of a victory won in the battlefield if we within five yeais' time, can 

sweep out untouchability from the face of our country by killing the very 

idea of not touching our 'coreligionist on ground of birth in a 

particular caste alone, and removing automatically the special disability, some 
economical and some social, from which those of our religious biolheis are suffering 
most unjustly at this hour. It is only a change of mentality and nothing more 
than that can achieve this seemingly insuperable task. If every one of the Hindu 
Banghatanists simply says and begins to act on it that “I would not look upon 
anyone of my coreligionists as untouchable simply on account ot birth in a 
particular caste” the question will be solved without a farthing's cost or the least 
measure of suffering and we shal have a veritable army of some three crores of 
our co-religionists fighting shoulder to shoulder with us under the Pan-Hindu flag 
on behalf of Hindudom. _ , . . , 

So long as the war continues without reaching any decision, this is the most 
profitable and the most tactical programme which the Hindu Mahasabhaites and 
the Hindu Banghatanists can work out before the war introduces any revolutionary 
factor concerning our own country so as to demand our first attention and compells 
us to adopt ourselves to it forthwith. 

Hold Fast I 

All our present programmes, it need not be mentioned, are based on the 
MBumption that Britain comes out at any rate so succesBlult of this World War, 
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M8 to continue to be the Boverign power in India. Nothing has happened so far 
as to underm ne the probability ot this assumption. But then, the forces of Japan 
are hanging on so persistently on our eastern borders undislodged to any appreciable 
measure ; and on the other hand the Axis Powers have been surrounded at any 
rate for the moment by a veritable hornet of irritated nations, that no one even 
among the most optimistic statesmen or commanders or dictators, are in a position 
to predict with any certain definiteness the results of the war. Till that time 
along with those nations who cannot but helplessly watch their destinies 
tied up with the fortunes of the powerful combataots on both sides, India too, 
disarmed as it is, must bide the time and tide. 

The dice of Destiny are loaded already : All nations are thrown in the 
crucible I The very seas are at flames, and the skies are garrisoned with and 
showering thunderi)olt8 day and night. No nation can continue under this World 
War the same. No nation after this Woild War can emerge just as it was. 
Many of those who were at the pinnacle of their power will be reduced to the 
dust. Many who were trampled down in the dust may all of a sudden find 
themselves in a position to rise and come to their own. The face of the earth is 
bound to get revolutionised in any case, and in that revolutionary upheaval which 
at present lies in the lap of the Wui-Gods, one thing only could be said certainly 
so far as India is concerned— that we cannot but be one of t >e foremost factors 
whose future is bound to get revolutionised though we cannot and may not point 
out definitely the aspects of it. One thing yon may rest assuied that all possible 
aspects are already viewed as carefully as human ingenuity can and neither the 
continuation or the termination of the war can find the Hindu Mahasabha un- 
prepared to take full advantage of eveiy revolutionary phtse the war passes 
through, near or far off, so as to piess on the Hindu cause. As has happened 
BO many times in the Hindu History that it was piecisely in the daikest hour that 
the Avatar destined to deliver us was born. It is not quite unlikely, nay, it is 
more likely than not, that the spirit of Benaissance of the Hindu Race may yet 
find an opportunity to assert itself and as if by a miracle, similar to those our 
Purans sing, Hindudom emerges tmiriiphant over all the forces of evil which 
are attacking it to-day. 

About possibilities and even about probabilities wise men should not assert 
any thing more definitely I All that they should do is to conserve the forces of 
their nation in the meanwhile, and wait for the ]>iobable time and tide, so that 
they may be not found wanting, if the probability does aiise all of a sudden. 

Hindu Sabhaits and Hindu Banghalanists I Only see to it that on the eve of 
such a probable, mirav’ulous development in the near future, do not play cowards 
to your conscience under the weight of the piesent, nor get yourselves stampeded 
by the pseudo-nationalistic forces into any unbecoming pacts ; in short do not 
sell your birth-right for a mess of pottage. 

Hold fast to the programme chalked out by the Mahasabha, plain though it 
may seem, and get not yourselves trapped into any untimely outburst, which, 
instead of bringing you near to success may only serve to find you entirely 
disabled to catch the tide of fortune which in all probability is likely to reach 
your shores under the pressure of the war ! 

At all events, hold fast to the crux of the Hindu Sanghatanist ideology, 
namely, “Hinduise all politics and Militarise Hindudom.” It will serve you truly 
and well in any situation that the future may unfold. 

Second Day — Cawnpore — 30th. December 1942 

Proceedings & Resolutions 
Felicitations to Pt. Malaviya 

The second day’s session of the Hindu Mahasabha commenced at 4-30 p.m. 
to-day amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, Mr. F. D. Savarkar presiding. 

'J'he President, on arrival in company with other leaders, was greeted with 
prolonged shouts of Mahasabha slogans. On the rostrum was hung a garlanded 
photograph of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya whose eighty-second birthday was 
being celebrated all over the country on this day. 

After the '*Bande Matarnm" song and recitation of three poems in praise of 
the President, Mr. Savarkar moved the first resolution offering felicitations to 
Pandit Malaviya on his birthday. He paid eloquent tributes to the veteran leader 
whom he described as the founder, inspiration and guide of the Hindu Mahasabha 
organisation. He was gratified that Pandit Malaviya was still active, though he 
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had reached a ripe age and wished him long life and health. The resolution was 
carried amidst shouts of “Madan Mohan Malaviyaji-ki-Jai.” 

This was followed by two resolutions of condolence moved from the chair on 
the demise of Sir M. N. Mukherji and Mr. Oyanchand Verma, The resolutions 
were passed all standing. 

Dr. S. Mukhbrjee Congratulated 

Rat Bahadur Hannh Chandra (Delhi) next moved the following resolution : — 

“This session of the Hindu Mahasabha congratulates Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee on his resignation of the Finance Ministership of the Bengal Govern- 
ment and puts on record its appreciation of the spirit of responsive co-operation 
which he has shown in continuing only as long as he could serve the public 
according to his light and relinquishing it the moment it was made impossible 
by the high-handed policy of the Governor and the bureaucracy.” 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde (Amraoti), seconding the resolution declared that Dr. 
Mookeijee had, by his action, vindicated the policy and the ideal of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The resolution was carried unanimously amidst applause. 

Ml. Chan ira Naratn (Bareilly) next moved the resolution regarding the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth century of Vikrami fc^amvat. He was supported by 
Mr. Oopeshwar Babu Mehra (Bareilly) and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vatdalankar 
(Delhi). The resolution was passed. 

Plea for Holding Hindu Women's Conference 

Mrs. Ja7jkt Bat Joshf (Poona), moving the resolution recommending that a 
Hindu Women's Conference (Mahila Paiishad) should be held simultaneously with 
the All India Hindu Mahasabha session, declared it was time that they realised 
the important role tliat women played in their homes and it was but proper that 
they should be encouraged to take inteiest in political matters. 4'he course she 
had suggested would enable them to know and appreciate the principles for which 
the Hindu Mahasabha stood. She hoped that the Conference would accept the 
proposition without any dissent. Since IDdu, she continued, women had been off 
and on taking part in the deliberations of the Mahasanha. It was only at the 
Bhagalpur session that they were advised to keep themselves aloof and she found 
that, at the present Cawnpore session, women were not taking as much interest 
as they should. 

Mrs. Savxtri Dularey Lai ( Lucknow ) supported the resolution, endorsing the 
views expressed by the mover, wliereatter the resolution was unanimously carried. 

Sympathy for Flood Stricken People 

Mr. Ashutosh Lahtri (Bengal) muved a resolution expressing sympathy with 
the people of Midnapur and Twenty-four Parganas in Bengal and Orissa, who had 
sudered during the recent cyclone and the people of Sind owing to floods. He com- 
plained that prompt relief could not be arranged to the sufferers in time. 

Pandit Vishwant Shastit (Oiissa) supported Mr, Lahiri and detailed the 
havoc caused by the cyclone in the affected parts of Urissa. The resolution was 
passed. 

Organisation of Defence Parties 

Mr. Ananda Priya (Baroda), moving the resolution recommending to the 
Hindu Mahasabha to organise defence parties for self -protection and internal 
security in co-operation with other organisations, emphasiseil the advisability of 
arranging such parties and said that, in case of emergency, they could render valu- 
able assistance to the public. He warned the Mahasabna to lose no time in pre- 
paring itself to meet the difficult times that they all would have to face. These 
parties would help them in saving their life and property. 

Mr. Chandra Karan Sarda (Ajmer; seconding the resolution, pleaded that 
Government should grant necessary facilities for the formation of defence parties. 
J he resolution was passed. 

President's Appeal 

Before adjourning the session till the next day, Mr. F. 2), Bavarkar. 
in a brief speech, said that the two main resolutions of the session would come up 
before the House to-morrow. The issues which concerned them most were the 
demand for Pakistan and the Mahasabha's programme in the immediate future. 
He knew that the public outside was naturally eager to know the Mahasabha’s 
decisions on these momentous questions. Mr. Savarkar emphasised that, whatever 
their decisions, there was no question of going back and they had to decide with 
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a full sense of responsiW/fty. Exhorting the Hindus to rally under the banner of 
the Mahssabha, Mr. Savarkar said that they must realise that their strength was 
the strenfftli of the organisation. He claimed that the Mahasabha spoae tor thirty- 
two crores of Hindus, and it behoved them to make their organisation powerful 
and effective. No other organisation could rightly claim to speak on their behalf, 
asserted Mr. Savarkar. The Hindus, he concluded, were a nation, while others 
were communities. (Loud cheers). 

Third Day— Cawnpore — Slat. December 1942 

Non-Availability of Foodstuffs 


The third day’s session of the Hindu Mahasabha resumed its sittings 
at 4-30 p.m. this evening, Mr F. 2). Savarkar presiding. It passed the main 
resolution reiterating the Babha’s opposition to any constitutional scheme which 
undermined the integrity of the Indian nation and asking the British Government 
to modify their policy of possible vivisection of India as embodied in the Cripps 
proposals. 

Messages, wishing success to the session, were received from Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, H. E. Commanding-General Sir Baber Shamsherjung Bahadur 
Kana of Nepal, H. E. Senior Commanding-General Tohan Shamsher Jang Bahadur 
Rana and Sir Manilal Thakkar, 

Prof. Harisfh Chandra Chose (Calcutta) moved a resolution on the non- 
availability of essential foodstuff's to poorer classes and recommending to the 
Government (1) to arrange for proper distribution of foodstuff's in the country, 
(2) to improve and consolidate transport facilities for distribution purposes and (3) 
not to make any purchases for export abroad. Prof. Ghose referred in particular 
to the conditions in Bengal and said that, with the stoppage of rice import from 
Burma, people were experiencing considerable hardships. 

Mr. J» F. Krishnan (Cawnpore), seconding the resolution, pleaded for a 
change in the Government policy and urged that the viewpoint expressed by 
the mercantile community from time to time should be given the consideration 
it deserved. The resolution was passed. 

Resolution on Political Situation 


Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee was given a great ovation when he rose to 
move the main resolution of the session relating to "Akhand Hindusthan.” Ihe 
resolution runs as follows : 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha endorses its demand formulated by its 
Working Committee at its meeting held in Delhi for the purpose of ending the 
present political deadlock and notes with satisfaction that the Bub-Committee 
appointed by the Mahasabha succeeded in securing the highest unanimity possible 
amongst all present political parties and communities It records its definite 
opinion that the political situation has deteriorated owing mainly to the refusal of 
the British Government to take the initiative and transfer power to Indian hands. 
“Complete unanimity on all points among all political parties has never been 
achieved in the history of any country in the world and insistence on such unity 
as a condition precedent to transferring power is only a pretext for not parting 
with political power. 

“The impossible attitude taken by the Muslim League and its refusal to come 
to any settlement unless the principle of Pakistan is accepted —a principle to 
which the Hindu Mahasabha can never agree to both in the interest of Hindus 
and India as a whole— has been due mainly to the open encouragement which the 
League has received and is receiving at the hands of the British Government. 
Now that the Viceroy in his recent Calcutta speech has openly recognised that 
the political integrity and geographical integrity of India must be maintained, the 
British Government should now modify their policy of possible vivisection of 
India as embodied in the Cripps Proposals. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha has been and is prepared to offer its hand of co-opera- 
tion to all political parties, specially to minority parties, for securing reasonable 
adjustments and their rights ana interests within one United Hindustan. The 
Hindu Mahasabha re-emphasises that it is fundamentally opposed to any constitu- 
tional scheme which undermines the integrity of the Indian nation and the Indian 
State, which must ever remain one and indivisible, gives sovereign powers to 
provinces and does not provide for a strong Central Government. The principle 
of self-determination is to be applied to a nation as a whole and not to its 
component parts.” 
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Britain Responsible fob Deadlock 

Moving the above resolution, Dr. Mookerjee said that the responsibility 
for the present political deadlock in the country rested with the British 

Government. The British Government had failed to meet India's political 
demand under various pretexts such as disunity among the various communities, 
want of common front etc. The speaker asked if such want of unity 
ever stood in the way of the British Government when it had made 
up its mind to thrust something on India. He instanced the case of the 

communal award and the passing of the Government of India Act of 1935. 

We do not want any foreign aggression, nor do we want any foreign 
rule. We want India to be ruled by Indians and on behalf of Indians”, 

he declared. Piw.eeding, Dr. Mookerjee said that practically all parties had 

demanded immediate independence. The Hindu Mahasabha, representing the 
Hindus, did not ask for any privilege which it was not prepared to 
concede to other communities. It was wrong to bring religion in the field 
of politi^*s and Dr. Mookerjee held the British Government responsible for 
bringing religion into politics. 

United National Demand 


Referring to the efforts made by the Hindu Mahasabha to formulate a united 
national demand, Dr. Mookerjee confessed that the Sabha’s efforts did not meet 
with complete success in so far as the Muslim I^eague was concerned, because of 
the stumbling block of the League's demand for Pakistan, but substantial agreement 
among various other parties in India in regard to the political demand has been 
reached. Dr. Mookerjee declared that such parties as were willing to shoulder 
responsibility should be entrusted with power. Bnt this could come about only 
if the British Government decided to transfer real power The speaker regrett^ 
that the resiionse from the British Government so far had been nil. 

Dr. M<)oker;iee de(‘lared it was absurd to say that the British Government was 
simply pining to transfer power to Indian hands. The Hindu Mahasabha could 
not be a T)arty to any settlement that sacrificed the integrity of India. If the 
principle of Pakistan was accepted Indian freedom would go iuto the background 
for ever and for good They wanted communal harmony and peace which could 
be aciiieved if both Hindus and Muslims combined and placed the interest of 
their country before their communities. 

Dr. Mookerjee severely criticised the Oripps Proposals and appealed to the 
Hindus to organise themselves under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha, and 
if there were undesirables in the organisation, he asked the audience to purge 
them out of it and to take charge of affairs in their hands. 

Seth Jugal Kishoie Birla (Delhi), seconding the resolution, declared that, 
while they were prepared to agree to reasonable adjustments, it was impossible for 
them to accept the Muslim demand for Pakistan and sacrifice the interests 
of Hindus. 

Sardar Nandsingh (Amritsar) assured Mr. Savarkar on behalf of the Hindu 
youths all over the country that, if occasion arose, they would make all 

sacrifices for this cause. . . 

Mr. R. G. Khaparde (Araraoti), speaking in support of the resolution, 

criticised the Congress for accepting the principle of communal representatioii 
which, he said, struck at the very root of nationalism. Pakistan was an imprac- 
ticable proposition and Hindus were opposed to it. ^ ^ xr j i 

Mr. Karamchand Bhalla (Lahore) and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar 
(Delhi) further supported the resolution which was then passed unanimously. 

' Charter of Rights 

Dr. M, B, Udgaonkar (Bombay) moved the next resolution which ran 

as follows • 

“This session of the Hindu Mahasabha is of the opinion that in order to 
remove the misconception prevailing amongst a certain section of the peojfie 
regarding the privileges, responsibilities, status ^d rights of the citizens in we 
state as visualised and conceived by the Hindu Mahasabha, it is desirable 

to state the position of the Mahasabha in this respect in a manner allowing of no 
confusion. This session, therefore, appoints a committee consisting of the following 
persons to draft a charter of rights and responsibilities of the citizens of India 
in general and the minorities and such other sections of the p^ple as the workers 
peasants in particular, and submit it to the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

36 
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Oommittee within three months for necessary action : Dr, B. 8. Moonje, Dr. S. 
P. Mukenee, Dr. Naidu, Dr. Gauri Shankar Prasad, Mr. G. V. Ketkar (Convenor), 
Dr. M. B. Adgaonkar. with powers to co-opt.” 

Mr. R. M. Kate (Nagpur) seconded the resolution whereafter it was carried. 

Collective Fines on Hindus 

Mr. Oauri Shankar Prattad (Bhagalpur) moved the resolution condemning the 
action of the Central Government and of the Provincial Governments in imposing 
collective fines on the Hindus alone and demanding of the Central 
Government the immediate reversal of a policy under wliieh one community was 
alone made to suffer for the aets of some people with whom the general mass of 
Hindus had no connection. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Bal Shastri (0. P.) 
and supported by Mr. Madhusudan Majiimdar (Gnjeiat) after which it was 
passed. 

The Mahasabha also passed a resolution requesting the Jaipur Durbar to 
allow Hindi to be used as court language in the State. 

Direct Action 

Dr. B, S. Moonjee moved the most controversial resolution of the session 
which, during the course of discussion in the Subjects Coimmiltee, was referred to 
a special sub-committee. The resolution states : 

‘Tn view of the fact that Great Biitain is not prepared to part with power as 
has been clearly proved by their rejection of tiie national demand for- 
mulated by the Sabha and in view of the fact that Pakistani Muslims are actually 
threatening civil war and particularly in view of the fact that the principle of 
Pakistan is being encouraged by the British Government as evidenced in the 
Grippe scheme, this session of the Hindu Mahasabha has come definitely to the 
conclusion that an active movement must be lesorted to compel Great Britain to 
recognise India as an independent nation in the world, as well as to defend the 
integrity of India against the Pakistani Muslims. 

“J'o devise ways and means for mobilising the resources of the Hindus to 
cope with external aggression and internal disorder and to prepare the Hindu 
force to fight out this struggle effi iently, this session authorises the 
Working Committee to formulate a plan before April 30, 1943, with a view to 
that end.” 

Moving the resolotion, Dr. Moonje said that the Subjects Committee of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha had appointed a sub-committee consisting of Mr. V. 
1). Savarkar, Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Raja Maheshwardayal Seth, Mr. Khaparde 
and himself (the mover) to redraft the resolution which was originally before the 
Subjects Committee, with a view to effecting a compromise of all views held on 
the subject. He was glad to announce that the lesolution he was moving was a 
unanimous resolution. Explaining the significance of the resolution, the speaker 
pointed out that the Hindu Mahasabha was determined to make the British 
Government recognise the independent status of India. The Mahasabha under no 
circumstances would agree to the Pakistan scheme vivisecting Mother India. 

Raja Maheskwar Dayal Seth said that the resolution was not a new one. 
It was first brought before the Working Committee meeting at Delhi. It was 
then decided that if the British Government did not accept the national demands 
as put forth by the Hindn Mahasabha, the latter woiild launch a “direct action” 
programme to mobilise Hindu opinion to force the hands of the Government to 
concede those demands. The British Government had refused to yield in the 
matter and the time had come when they should take the next step and resort to 
direct action to bring pressure on the bureaucracy to declare India free 
and withdraw the Cripps proposals indirectly granting Muslims Pakistan* He 
advised Hindus to rally under the Mahasabha banner under the leadership or Mr. 
Savarkar and follow the programme recommended by him. 

The resolution was carried unanimously amidst applause. The session then 
came to a close at 8 p.m. with a **Bande Matram” song. 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Committee — Bombay — 16th. to 20th. August 1942 

Establighment of ProTincial Governmeiit 


After the annual session of the All India Muslim League had been held at 
Allahabad from the 3rd. to 6th. April 1942, a meeting of the Working Committee 
of the League was held at Bombay from the 16tfa. to 20lh. August 1942 when it adopted 
a long resolution on the present political situation, indicating the League’s attitude 
to the questions of the formation of a National Government and to the Congress 
movement. The following is the full text of the resolution : 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, having given their 
deep and anxious consideration to the present political development in the country, 
deplore the decision arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee on August s! 
1942, to launch an “open rebellion” by resorting to mass civil disobedience 
movement in pursuance of their objective of est ablishing Congress Hindu domina- 
tion in India, which has resulted in lawlessness and considerable destruction of 
life and property. 

“It is the considered opinion of the Working Committee that this movement 
is directed not only to coerce the British Government into handing over power to 
a Hindu Oligarchy and thus disabling themselves from canning out their moral 
obligations and pledges given to the Miissalmans and other sections of the peoples 
of India from time to time, but also' to force the Mussalmaiis to submit and 
surrender to the Congress terms and dictation. 

“Ever since the beginning of the war and even piior to that the sole objective 
of the Congress policy has been either to cajole or to coerce the British Government 
into surrendering power to the Congress — a Hindu body with a microscopic following 
of other communities in utter fuppression of one hundred millions of Mussalmans, 
besides millions of other peoples of this vast sub-continent of India. While 
claiming the riglit of self-determination for “India”, which is a mere Congfess 
euphemism for Hindu majority, it has peisistently opposed the right of self- 
determination for the Muslim nation to decide and determine their own desdny. 

“On May 1, 1942, the All-lndia Congress Committee, by their resolution, 
emphatically repudiated the Muslim League demand for the right of self-determina- 
tion for Muslims and thus closed the door for the settlement of the communal 
problem, which is a condition precedent to the attainment of the Freedom and 
Independence of India. The Congress had also recognised this as an indispensable 
condition and had therefore, made it a |)rominent plank in the Congress programme 
for over twenty years, but by their recent decisions have suddenly thrown it over- 
board and in its stead substituded the fantastic theoiy that the solution of the 
Hindu-Muslim problem can only follow the withdrawal of Biitish power from 


India. 

“The negotiations of Sir Stafford Cripps with the Congress broke down not on 
the issue of Independence, but because of the refusal of the British Government 
to hand over the Muslims and the minorities to the tender mercies of the Congress. 
Any acquiescence in this on the part of the British would have been strenuously 
resisted by the minorities, and particularly by the Muslim nation, with memories 
of tyranny in the Congress governed Provinces still fresh and vivid in their minds, 
“Baulked in their effort to cajole iSir Stafford Cripps to agree to the transfer 
of power to the Congress caucus, they decided upon a slogan— “Quit India”, 
accompanied with the threat of mass civil disobedience. This slogan is a mere 
camouflage, and what is really aimed at is the supreme control of the Government 

of the country by the Congress. x i. t a t x 

“The Mussalmans are not a whit less insistent on freedom for the country 
and the achievement of Independence of the people of India, which is the creed 
of the All-India Muslim League. They are. however, firmly convinced that the 
present Congress movement is not directed for securing the independence of all 
the constituent elements in the life of the country, but for the establishment of 
Hindu Eal and to deal a death blow to the Muslim goal of Pakistan. 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League note with dissatis- 
faction the attitude and policy of the British Government towards the national 
aspirations of one hundred millions of Muslims of India. xt. at i- j j 
“While the Congress aims at ignoring and suppressing the Muslim demand, 
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the Working Oommittee regret thkt the Britieh Government have been unrespon- 
sive to the Muslim League’s offer of co-operation. The appeasement of the 
Congress has been the central pivot of the Government policy, with barren and 
sterile results and has now culminated in the open defiance of law and order. 

’’Since the commencement of hostilities the Muslim League has been ready and 
willing, either singly or in co-operation with other parties, to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for running the administration and mobilising the resources of the country 
for the war efforts for the defence of India, if a real share in the power and 
authority of the Government at the Centre and in the Provinces was conceded 
within the frame-work of the present Constitution, and in pursuance of this policy, 
the Muslim League accepted the underlying principles of the August offer of 194U 
of the British Government. 

’’But the Government in implementing the offer, nullified the essential principles 
of it and so made it impossible for the Muslim League to co-operate wi h the 
Government on honourable terms. In spite of the fact that the British Government 
had spurned the offer of co-operation of the Muslim League still under the 
imminent shadow of the Japanese menace, the Muslim League once again reiterated 
their offer by their resolution of December 27, 1941 in the following words : 

*ln view of the fact that the entry of Japan in the war on the side of the 
Axis Powers has brought the danger much closer to India and has forced into 
greater prominence the question of the defence of India, the Working Committee 
consider it necessary to reiterate that the Muslim League from the very beginning 
has expressed its willingness to share the responsibility of the defence of the 
country, is evident from the stand taken by the President of the All-India Muslim 
League as far back as November 1939 .. 

'The Working Committee once more declare that they are ready and willing 
as before to shoulder the burden of the defence of the country, singly or in co- 
operation with other parties on the basis that a real share and responsibility 
is given in the authority of the Government at the Centre and the Provinces 
within the framework of the present Constitution, but without prejudice to the 
major political issues involved in the framing of the future Constitution’. But the 
British Government completely ignored the offer of the Muslim League. 

“While the proposals of Hir Stafford Crtpps virtually conceded the Congress 
demands on the right of secession from the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
forming of a Constituent Assembly with a preponderant Hindu majority for the 
framing of the post-war Constitution, they merely recognised the possibility of 
establishing Pakistan, supposed to be implicit in the non-accession scheme. 

“The Working Committee are definitely of the opinion that if the Muslim 
masses are to be roused to intensify the war effort with all the sacrifices that are 
involved in it, it is only possible, provided they are assured that it would lead to 
the realisation of the inspiring goal of Pakistan. The Muslim League, theiefore, 
calls upon the British Government to come forward without any further delay with 
an un^uivocal declaration guaranteeing to the Mussalmans the right of self-deter- 
mination and to pledge themselves that they would abide by the verdict of the 
plebiscite of Mussalmans and give effect to the Pakistan scheme in consonance 
with the basic principles laid down by the Lahore resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League passed in March 1940. 

’’Having regard to the oft-repeated declaration of the United Nations to secure 
and guarantee the freedom and independence of the smaller nations of the world 
the Working Oommittee invite the immediate attention of the United Nations 
to the demand of one hundred millions of Muslims of India to establish Sovereign 
States in the zones which are their homelands and where they are in a majority. 

“The Working Committee are fully convinced that Pakistan is the only solution 
of India’s constitutional problem and it is in complete consonance with justice 
and fairplay to the two great nations— Muslims and Hindus — inhabiting this vast 
sub-continent ; whereas if the Congress demand is accepted it would bring the 
hundred millions of Mussalmans under the yoke of Hindu Raj which must 
inevitably result either in anarchy and chaos or complete strangulation and 
annihilation of Muslim India and all that Islam stands for. 

“This Muslim League, as it has been repeatedly made clear, stands not only 
for Pakistan and the freedom of Muslims, out also for the freedom and independ- 
ence of Hindustan and the Hindus. 

“The Muslim League has been and is ready and willing to consider any 
proposals and negotiate with any party on a footing of equality for the setting up 
of a Provisional Government of India, in order to mobilise the resources of the 
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country for the purpose of the defence of Indi& and the successful prosecution 
of the war, provided the demands of Muslim India, as indicated above, are conceded 
unequivocally. 

“In these circumstances, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League, after anxious and careful consideration, call upon the Mussalmans to 
abstain from any participation in the movement initiated by the Congress and 
to continue to pursue their normal peaceful life. 

“The Working Committee hope that no attempt shall be made from any quarter 
to intimidate, coerce, molest or interfere in any manner with the normal life of me 
Muslims ; otherwise the Muslims would be compelled and justified to offer 
resistance and adopt all such measures as may be necessary for the protection 
of their life, honour and property. 

Mr. Jinn ah on the Resolution 

The resolution, which was released to the press on the 20th, Au^st was forwarded 
to H. E. the Viceroy, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Araery, the 
British Prime Minister and to the heads of the United Nations, said Mr. M A, 
Jinnah^ President of the League, interviewed in the evening. 

Several questions were put to Mr. Jinnah on the resolution. Mr, Jinnah 
emphasised that it was a unanimous decision. He declined to say anything when 
asked if there was more unsaid in the resolution than what was explicitly stated. 

Reiterating that the Muslims were not whole-heartedly in the war effort, Mr. 
Jinnah said : “Officially, the Muslim League has not undertaken the responsibiliiy 
of the burden of war effort, because the Government have declined to give us a 
real share and authority in the governance of the country on honourable terms. 

Mr. Jinnah declined to elucidate what exactly the Committee meant when it 
stated that it was prepared to negotiate with ‘‘any party.’* He, however, 
that “any party'* meant any recognised party ‘’which is able to deliver the goods. 

The Muslim League President emphasised that the position of the League 
remained the same as before. The resolution demanded an immediate declaration 
accepting the principle of Pakistan as a pre-requisite to the League joining any 
provisional National Government. ^ ^ 

Question ; Does this resolution mean that you want Pakistan ahead or tne 

independence of the rest of India? -.u * .i i 

Mr Jinnah I want the British Government to make without delay ^e 
declaration demanded in the resolution, whether anybody wants it or not. On 
the declaration being made, we are ready and willing to ^nsider any proposal 
from any party for the purpose of setting up a provisional Government for the 
mobilising of war effort, for the defence of India and for the prosecution of the 
war. There is no limit to the powers that may be transferred to this Provisions 
Government. It will, of course, be a matter for negotiations. We cannot walk 
into the parlour of a Provisional Government, where we neither have an equal 
footing, nor is there any settlement of our demand for Pakistan. Unce a 

Provisional Government is formed without the express declaration that we ask 
for and the pledge from the British Government, we might be presented in the 
end with a repetition of the Cripps proposals. , , 

To another question, Mr. Jinnah said that the Committee would .consider the 
position again if there was no response at all from the British Government. 

Working Committee— New Delhi -8th. November 1942 

Resolution on Sind Affairs 

The next meeting of the Muslim League Working Committee was held at 
New Delhi on the 8th. November 1942 when it appointed a Commit^ 

of five to take such action as it may think proper with regard to the Muslim 
League affairs in 8ind. The following is the resolution : 

“The Working Committee regret that the Sind Muslim League 

Party in the Legislative Assembly and the Executive of tlm Sind 

Provincial Muslim League failed to carry out the instinctions of the President 
regarding the formation of the Ministry in Sind, according to the power confere^ 
upon him by the resolution of the Working Committee passed on Octobe^, 1939, 
but in view of the further developments that have taken place since Octolwr 19, 
the whole matter is entrusted to a Committee, consisting of Na^b Ismail Khan, 
Chairman. Mr.” Hossain Imam, Sir Nazimnddln, Ohowdhury pialiquaMman and 
Kazi Mohamad, to take such action in the matter as it may think proper* 
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CoUeetiTe Fines 

A second resolution passed to-day said : '*The attention of the Working 
Committee has been drawn to a number of cases, where collective fines have been 
imposed or have been realised from the Mussalmans who, on the admission of the 
Government themselves, have kept themselves aloof as a community from the 
civil disobedience movement that has been started by the Congress. This action 
of some of the Provincial Governments is not in consonance with the policy of 
the Government as the Muslim League understands it. The various Provincial 
Leagues are hereby asked to collect such cases and make representation to the 
Provincial Governmenis concerned for redressing the wrong. If, however, they 
fail in their efforts to have justice done, they are instructed to report the matter 
to the Secretary of the All-India Muslim League for proper action.*’ 

The Political Situation 

Besides passing the two resolutions on Sind and on collective fines, the Muslim 
League Working Committee, duiiug its six>hour sitting to-day, is understood to 
have reviewed the political situation, including the forthcoming meeting between 
Mr. Ra,'}agopalachan and Mr. Jinnah. 

The general view was believed to be that negotiations for a settlement with the 
Congress could only be entered into with the accredited spokesmen of that body ; 
that Mr. Kajagopalachari’s role could only be recognised as that of a mediator 
between the two bodies and that the League and its President may, if necessary, 
use their good offices to help Mr. Eajagopalachari to establish any contact he may 
desire with the imprisoned Congress leaders. 

In the course of to-day’s discussion it was disclosed that Hir Stkandar Hayat 
Khan, Punjab Premier, in a statement at a meeting of the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim I^eague yesterday, disclaimed authorship of or association with the framing 
of the scheme attributed to him envisaging a partition of the Punjab by the 
application of self-determination to minorities in that Province. 

On the whole, the trend of opinion in the Working Committee appeared to be 
that since its Bombay meeting, nothing of importance had developed requiring a 
further statement of the League position. The Bombay resolution was accordingly 
expected to be placed before the Muslim League Council for ratification when it 
met on the next day. 

Council Meeting — New Delhi — 9th. November 1942 

Mr. Jinnah's Address 

Mr, M, A, Jinnahy in his opening address to the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League held at New Delhi on the Vth. November 1942, restated the League’s 
position regarding Pakistan and its attitude towards proposals for a Provisional 
Central Government. 

Mr. Jinnah referred at the outset to attempts to misinterpret the League’s 
attitude and to characterise the League as ''allies of British imperialism obstructing 
the path of freedom in India.” “These efforts are disgraceful”, he declared. 

Reaffirming the Muslim right to self-determination in zones where they were 
in a majority, Mr, Jinnah declared that India had’ never been a nation governed 
by one single power, even by the swoid. Even to-day one-third of India was not 
under British rule. The present administrative oneness was entirely the making of 
the British (Cheers). 

“This Government,” he went on, “which has been in this sub-continent for 
150 or 160 years is not a government with the sanction of the people behind it. 
It is a government imposed upon the Mogul system. The sanction behind it is 
British machine-guns and bayonets, not the sanction of the people (cheers). 

'Now, there has been aroused a great political consciousness among the people 
and we want our freedom and independence, we want to be masters of our own 
affairs in our own land and we would like to say good-bye and farewell to the 
British administration over this sub-continent (renewed cheers). Our proposal 
for Pakistan pre-supposes the freedom and independence of India (more cheers). 
It is obvious, according to our proposals, we agree to give three quarters of Indian 
territory, larger than any single country except perhaps China or Russia, with a 
population of 250 millions, to the Hindus. We say : 'Have your independence and 
freedom and self-rule in the Hindu zones. Let us have self-rule in our land.’ 
But it seems Hindu leadership thinks : 'Three-fourths we have got in our pocket. 
What do we lose ? Let us, if we can, diddle them out of the one-fourth. That is 
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spirit, that IB the manoeuvre under the garb of the various proposals that wo 
have seen hiiherto. A National Government responsible to the Legislature is 
a fine phrase, but it comes to this that Miissalmans, as a minority, must submit 
and surrender to Hindu Raj. That is a position that Mussalmans will never 
accept/' (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinn ah went on to refer to the perils of the present times and said : 
“Naturally any sensible Indian would be only too clad to do all he can to mobilise 
all our resources in order to resist any aggressor. Oiir American friends can go 
back to America, our British friends can go back to England. Where shall T go ? 
Therefore, I am more vitally concerned in the protection and the safeguarding of 
this country than any body else. (Hear, hear). It is for this reason that we have 
said we want the British Government and other parties in this country to agree 
to the right of the Mussalmans to self-determination and to abide by the plebiscite 
verdict of Mussalmans. If that verdict is in favour of a partition of India, of 
carving out independent Moslem zones, then all parties should agree to abide by 
it and give effect to it. Once we are assured of this by a solemn and honourable 
agreement we have repeatedly said that, in the formation of the Provisional 
Government, we, not as a minority but on an equal footing, shall not only place 
no difficulty iu the way but we shall do our best to see that all necessary power 
is transferred to that Provisional Government. 

“Ho far the only reply that comes from every quarter— T mean f rli^ .vMliidu 
leadership— is kite-flying, and the appeal to this foreign nation or tM . foreign 
nation. What is the use of appealing to any foreign nation ? Is that foreign 
nation going to run the Government in this country ? The Government of this 
country is going to be run principally by the two major parties Hindus and 
Mussalmans. That does not mean that the interests of the minorities are to be 
neglected. They also will have to be considered in any scheme of things that 
may be agreed upon. 

“'I'hat is the position. I find that there is some change coming over the 
thoughtful sections of Hindus, and I hope they will realise that it is more in 
their interest than anybody else’s that we should meet and place our cards on the 
table as friends and see that justiije in done to both (hear, hear). Let us hope 
that this spirit will soon display itself. In the meantime, we can go no further.” 

Referring to the present movement, Mr. Jinnah asserted that it was v Imical 
to Muslim interests because it had been launched to force the Government's hands 
to surrender to the Congress and concede their demands, which meant a death- 
blow to Muslim interests. “1 hope that Hindu public opinion will realise that 
and revise the policy.'’ 

“The British attitude,” he went on, “is also understandable, curious. Because 
one party had adopted this course, which is meaningless and impossible, the 
British Government are marking time and are following the Asquithian policy of 
‘wait and see.” It is a great blunder. You cannot wait and see. The sands are 
running out. Our frontiers are not safe. Our battlefields are not out of danger 
and this policy of wait and see is the greatest mistake that the British Government 
can make. I should have said, ‘Get ou and mobilise. If you cannot mobilise 
100 per cent, mobilise 90 per cent if not 80 per cent, but mobilise'. The 
sooner they consider, reconsider and revise their policy the better. 
I think they ought, without any further delay, to concede the Muslim demand, 
which is just to the Hindus and fair to us. Concede that demand. 1 think 
the British Government if they did that, will establish their bonafides that they 
intend to give the people of India freedom. ,, , 

On behalf of the Muslims, Mr. Jinnah gave an assuiance that they would do 
everything on a footing of equality to get power transferred to India, He recog- 
nised some change coming over the thoughtful sections of Hindus who seemed 
willing to do justice to both the communities and expressed the hope that the 
spirit would very soon display itself. . j ^ j r. 

Referring to the British attitude as being curious and un -understandable, 
Mr. Jinnah warned them that they were committing the greatest blunder of their 
lives by merely marking time when their frontiers wefe not safe, "Establish your 
bona Mes before the world,” he appealed "and give freedom to India as soon aa 


oossihle " 

Psssini; on to other items on the agenda, Mr. Jinnah referred to the question 
of collective fines and said these were being realised from Mussalmans notwith- 
standing the Government’s admission that Mussalmans had kept completely aloof 
from i£e movement. “I take this opportunity of congratulating Mussalmans on 
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carrying out the instructions of the All-India Muslim League. In fact, this has 
proved beyond doubt — is there any need after this of taking a plebiscite of the 
Mussalmans ? — that Mussalmans are not with the Congress and do not approve of 
its policy and programme.” (Hear, hear). “From this platform I draw the 
Government of India’s attention to this and ask that they should take every 
precaution that these fines are not realised from Mussalmans who are innocent 
and who should be thanked and not penalised.” 

After touching upon the situation in Kashmir, the question of Kazaks and 

the position in Bind, Mr. Jinn ah gave an account of the progress of the Muslim 

League. ‘‘The Muslim League organisation,” he said, “is really growing by leaps 
and bounds (hear, hear) all over India.” The Civil Defence Committee, he went 
on, had toured the country in three months. “The object was to organise Mussal- 

mans everywhere, not with a view to creating trouble but in view of the internal 

trouble that might take place or external elements which might cause trouble. 
Mussalmans were asked purely as a defensive and humanitarian service* to 
organise themselves in order to protect life, honour and property.” This did not 
mean that the organisation would not render any help or give any relief to non- 
Mussalmans if it lay in their power. “Our five-year plan is over. It has been 
carried out without any money or appeal to Mussalmans. It has been a success.” 
He hai heard from foreign correspondents who had been going round that wher- 
ever >^e)p went they saw that Mussalmans were solidly behind and with the 
Leaglie fcheers). 

*‘You have, therefore, got millions behind the League. You have organised 
the League in a manner never before known in the history of India. You have a 
clear road before you. It is being made clear even to the illiterate. We have got 
a definite goal about which there is no doubt and we are determined to achieve 
our goal.” (Cheers). 

Resolntions— S ettlement of Deadlock 

The Council of the League ratified without discussion four resolutions 
of its Working Committee passed in April, August and yesterday, including the 
Bombay resolution. 

The meeting authorised its President, Mr. Jinnah, to fix the dates and venue 
of the next annual session of the League. It also extended the term of its Joint 
Secretaries till the next annual session. 

The four non-official resolutions tabled by Mr. Z, H. Lari, Sir Currimbhoy 
Ehrahim and Maulana Abdul Hamid Badaoni were not moved. It was pointed 
out by Mr. Jinnah that the subject matter of the resolutions was covered by the 
Bombay resolution of the League. The Bombay resolution expounded the latest 
position of the League vis-a-vis the political deadlock and constitutional settlement. 
Mr. Lari’s resolution wanted Mr. Jinnah to communicate with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. 
Jinnah asserted that this very sentence and the discussion which was likely to 
follow would do more harm than good. Mr. Jinnah felt that the House should 
leave the whole matter to its President to implement the Bombay resolution. Mr. 
Jinnah said that he, as the President, had drawn the attention of the sponsors of 
the resolutions that they might do more harm by moving their resolutions, and if 
they fell in with his request, the resolutions should not be moved. 

This point of view prevailed with the sponsols of the resolutions, who did not 
move them. 

Facilities for Haj Pilgrimage 

The Council appointed a Committee of five, consisting of Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, Maulana Abdul Hamid Badaoni. Nawab J. 
Amsidali Khan and Mr. Abdul Hamid to contact the Member of the Governor- 
General’s Council for Haj in regard to stoppage of Haj this year. The Committee 
would report to the President in the event of their not getting satisfaction from 
Mr. Aney. 

The question was raised through a resolution tabled by Khwaja Abdul Ghani 
of Lahore. During its discussion in which Maulana Hasrat Mohani and Maulana 
2^far All participated, it was alleged the Government could have arranged for 
necessary shipping facilities, if they really wanted to do so. Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani wanted four sailings to Behrein from where* he said, the pilgrims could 
travel to Mecca by motor buses and boats. 

Mr. Gazdar, Chairman of the Karachi Haj Committee, did not agree with 
this view. He explained that the Government had already made necessary arange- 
ments for Haj this year but the naval authorities refused to take the risk. He was 
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satisfied that sea journey to Arabia could not take the responsibility of endangering 
the lives and property of the intending Muslim pilgrims* 

Mr. Jtnnah, intervening, suggested that the House should appoint a committee 
to contact the authorities in order to satisfy themselves whether the Government's 
action was justified. The House agreed to this suggestion. 

Policy Regarding States 

The Council adopted the amended resolution of Nawabzada Rashid Ali Khan» 
which, inter aha, condemned the aggressive behaviour of the Kashmir National 
Conference Parly and the attitude of the Kashrair Durbar which, in the opinion 
of the Council, was aimed at crushing and undermining the attempts of Kashmir 
Mussalmans to organise themselves. The resolution urged the Government of India 
to warn the Kashmir Durber and demand of it to punish the offenders, including 
officials and appoint an impartial committee to enquire into Muslim grievances 
and make suitable recoraiuendations for redress 

During discussion, Nawabzada Rashid Ali Khan and Main Bashir Ahmed 
narrated the hardships of Kashmir Mussalmans and said that the situation had so 
developed that they in British India could not ignore it. The Nawabzada did not 
believe in the non-inteivention policy in the internal affairs of the Indian States. 
Both he and Main Bashir Ahmed claimed that Kashmir would be a pillar in 
Pakistan. They wanted to organise the Mussalmans ot Kashmir effectively. 

This led to intervention by Maulana Zafar Ali, who deprecated intervention 
into the affairs of the Indian States. He feared that such intervention might 
provoke the Hindus to create agitation in the Muslim States of Hyderabad and 
Bhopal. 

Mr. Jin nab reiterated the League's policy that the Indian States were outside 
their scheme of Pakistan. “How can we prevent people dreaming, if they chose 
to dream,” he said. As tor the iiiterveution iu the internal affairs of the States, 
Mr. Jinnali said that when they found gross in al- ad ministration and tyranny, 
they would have to come to the rescue of their brethren in faith, irrespective 
of the fact that tbe^y wore in Kashmir or in China. In Kashmir the Mussalmans, 
he said, were not allowed freedom of Bj)eech and freedom of association. They 
must see that their rights were safegiiaidcd and their grievances redressed. 

'J'he resolution was adopted. 

The Council also ado])tcd a resolution on Palestine. It called upon the British 
Government to honour their pledges and do justice to the Arabs of Palestine by 
granting them independence. The resolution was moved by Sir Currirabhoy 
Ebrahim and supported by Mr. Aziz Lalji. The session then adjourned sine die* 


A. I. Muslim Students’ Federation 

Annual Session — Jullunder — 14th. & 15th. Novenaber 1942 


The open session of the All India Muslim Students’ Conference commenced 
on the 14tli. November 1942 at ‘‘Giilzar Jiniiah” specially built three miles north 
of the city of Jullunder. Mr. M, A* Jtnnah presided. ^ 

After presentation of a civic address by the Jullunder Municipal Committee 
and an address by the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. Jinnah 
addressed the gathering in Hindustani. .... * * , 

The civic address mentioned Jullunder as a reputed city of peace and good- 
will and expressed the hope that Mr. Jinnah would so guide the deliberations of 
the Conference as to bring the major Indian communities closer and nearer to each 
other and thus lay the foundation of universal harmony and lasting friendship. 

Replying to the civic address, Mr. Jinnah declared : Let me assure you that 
nobody desires more than I do a settlement but it takes two to make their contn- 

bution to peace and settlement.” , ... .. jj * rn. . 

In his second speech, delivered in Hindustani after the address of the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, Mr. Jinnah reviewed the League s position from 
the inauguration of provincial autonomy to the breakdown of the Cripps negotia- 
tioflis and said that some of his Hindu critics had now changed their Yiewe 
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regarding the Pakistan issue. He prayed that this might lead to the establishment 
of separate sovereign States for the two major communities of India. 

Mr. Jinnah emphasised that he was no longer afraid of the British or the 
Hindus but of his Muslim brethren who pulled their weight in opposite directions. 

Advice to Muslim youth to see what they could do to revolutionise Mussal- 
mans of the Punjab without taking part in the present political movement in the 
country was given by Mr. Jinnah, performing the opening ceremony of the Islamia 
College, Jullundur, in the after-noon. Mr. Jinnah was presented with addresses on 
behalf of the Anjnman-i-Khadiman-i-Islam, the managing Committee of the College 
and the College Union. In a joint reply, Mr. Jinnah stressed the importance 
of the right type of education for Muslim youth. 

S<econd Day — Jullunder — 15th. November 1942 

Mr. Jinnah Restates League’s Terms 

The Muslim League's offer to mobilise the Muesalmans to keep the enemy 
out of India’s doors and form a provisional Goveiiiment to which real power 
should be transferred provided the British Government made a deeJaration, and the 
other parties agreed to it, on the right of Muslims to self-determination and 
guaranteed and pledged themselves to give effect to the verdict of Muslim plebiscite 
regal ding the Pakistan scheme was repeated by Mr. Jinnah, addressing the second 
day’s session of the Conference to-day. 

Mr. Jinnah, thanking the Federation for asking him to preside over their 
deliberations, dwelt on the task before the Muslim students. He endorsed the aims 
and objects of the Federation, but warned them that while they were students they 
should prepare themselves for and not take an active part in the political struggle 
that was now going on in the country. Toey should organise the Muslim students 
of India into a compact body to safeguard their interests, undertake a constructive 
programme for the social, economic and educational uplift of the Muslim commu- 
nity and popularise Islamic culture and studies and encourage better understand- 
ing and goodwill among the various nationalities of India. 

Mr. Jinnah then nroceeded to analyse the political situation in the country 
and said : “At present there is a deadlock. In May, Mr. Rajagopalachariar 

favoured the idea of Pakistan (prolonged cheers). He is a great Hindu leader and 
a capable man and has been one ot the foremost leaders of the Oongress. Not only 
was his proposal —which is different from ours'-summarily rejected by an over- 
whelming vote of the A. t. C. C at Allahabad, but another proposal which laid 
down that the Oongress would have nothing to do with the question of Pakistan 
or the partition of India — Akhand Hindustan— was carried again by an overwhel- 
ming majority. Thereby they banged the door because they were not prepared 
even to discuss the question of the Muslim demand for Pakistan.” 

Criticism of Congress 

Mr. Jinnah asserted that there was not the slightest doubt that the Muslim 
League represented Muslim India, but it was completely ignoied and treated with 
the utmost contempt. Mr. Jinnah went on: ‘Thereafter Mr. Gandhi hit upon 
an extraordinary formula, which was that the British must withdraw. 1 shall 
be very glad if they do it tomoriow. We shall settle our affairs all right. Mr. 
Gandhi now says that there is no question of a Hindu-Muslim settlement until 
the British quit India. It had been almost a creed and faith which Mr. Gandhi 
repeatedly announced that there can be no freedom and independence of 
India without a Hindu-Muslim settlement. This w^as preached day in and day 
out and was one of the four pillars and conditions precedent to the attainment 
of the freedom of our India. But this was thrown overboard overnight. An 
ultimatum was given to the British Government to quit India. Now why was this 
done suddenly, at a time when Mr. Qandh! himself was partly negotiating, partly 
humouring and partly coercing ? At one time he actually shed tears and even said, 
‘Of what use is India’s freedom if Westminster Abbey and Parliament 
were bombed ?’ After these methods had been exhausted, Mr. ^ndhi was so 
angered as to tell the British to quit India. Why ? The reason is obvious. He 
does not mean what he says and does not say what he means. Any intelligent 
man can see that when he decided to launch mass civil disobedience, his one pur- 
pose was to coerce and embarrass the British Government, who are already in 
great distress due to war to surrender and make concessions to his demands which 
means destruction for the Muslim. That is the position which the Oongress has 
taken up. They decided to launch mass civil disobedience. The ultimatum was 
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contained in the decision itself but no time was fixed when the order would be given 
to fire or march. Before, liowever, an order could be given the British Govern- 
ment put them all in jail. Now I ask every Mnssalman and the fair-minded Hindus 
to say what they expect the Muslim League to do now. That is where I will stop.” 

British Attitude 

Mr. Jinnah then examined the position of the British, who had said that 
they were going to fight the Congress to the finish. He had told the world 
that the Congress was only one party and did not represent all Hindus, far from 
representing the majority of the people of this country. Mr. Jinnah asked that 
if the Congress had taken up a meaningless and imoossible position, what about 
the rest of India ? He quoted figures given by British statesmen about Muslima, 
Sikhs, Obristians, Depressed Classes and those Hindus who were not with the 
Congress and asked what was the British Government’s answer to the Muslims. 
“Of course, I am glad to say,” Mr. Jinnah went on, “and 1 congratulate the 
Muslims that they in a body from one end of India to the other have kept 
completely aloof from the mass civil disobedience. The tragedy of it is that it is 
a civil internecine war in this country and nothing else. I am also glad that the 
Congress leaders who are behind this movement have also tried their very best, 
as far as my information goes, to see that they siionld not interfere with the 
Muslims, and they know that if they did it will recoil on them. So far so good, but 
the British Goveinment have taken up a position which is not understandable. 
They ask what they can do How can they form any ]>rovi8ional Government 
ignoring the Congiess? It is very understandable if the British Government are 
really sincere and want our hand of co-operation and friendship, which has been 
ofTered more than once : if they cannot get hundred percent support let them start 
with hundred m llion Muslims.” 

League's Terms for Forming Provisional Government 

Mr. Jtnnah then explained the Bombay resolntion which was confirmed by 
the Council on November 9. “VVe have made our posuion clear”, he said. ‘‘We 
want the British Government to make a declaration and want the ther parties 
to agree to the right of Muslims to self-determination and guarantee and pledge 
themselves to give effect to the verdict of a njiislim plebiscite and carry out the 
Pakistan scheme, the basic lines of which were laid down in the T^ahore Resolution 
in 1940. If that is done, we are more ready than anybody else, because we want 
to defend our hearths and homes, to mobilise to keep the enemy out of India’s 
doors. We are ready to form a Provisional Government — on the basis of that 
^larantee and pledge— to which real power should be transfened during the war. 
Here is a clear constructive proposal founded on fundamental principles. What 
is the answer ?” 

Mr. Jinnah then replied to the address presented by the Punjab Balmik Achhut 
Federation, Ludhiana, and said : “I shall never forget the iiiteiests of your com- 
munity wherever 1 am. Those of you w'lo will be living in our Pakistan shall be 
treated on a footing of equality of manhood not only accoiding to our modern 
conception of civilised government but because of our religious instruction which 
enjoins that every non-Muslim minority under a Muslim Government shall be 
treated justly and fairly.” 

Appeal to Sikhs 

Ab regards the Sikhs, Mr. Jinnah said ; “Since I am on the Punjab soil I 
should like to say that the question between the Hindus and the Muslims is an 
all-India question and the question between the Sikhs and the Muslims is that of 
Pakistan ; and, for all practical purposes, it is a question between the Sikhs and 
the Muslims in the Punjab. If oui Sikh fi lends wish— and we wish— that there 
should be an understanding and settlement between them and us, then I tell them 
let us not talk at each other but let us talk to each other. We have no designs on 
our Sikh friends. 1 only appeal to them to free themselves from external influences 
and meet us, and I am confident that we shall come to a settlement which shall 
reasonably satisfy our Sikh friends.” 

Mr. Jinnah stated that he had met Sikhs and talked to them in an informal 
manner. Some of them had now extented to him a most cordial invitation and he 
wished to thank them. 

Self-Determination and Sub-National Groups 

Referring to the discussions which had been proceeding in the Pnn5«k 
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basis of a formula for a communal settlement Mr. Jinnah said, '^Now the latest 
trick — I call it nothing but a trick to puzzle and mislead the ignorant masses 
purposely, and those playing the game understand it— is, why should the right of 
self-determination be confined to Muslims only and why not extend it to other 
communities ? Having said that all have the right of self-determination, they say 
the Punjab must be divided into so many bits : likewise, the North-West Frontier 
Province and Sind. Thus there will be hundreds of Pakistans. Who is the author 
of this new formula that every community has the right of self-determination all 
oyer India ? Either it is colossal ignorance or mischief and trick. Let me give 
him the reply that the Mussalmaus claim the right of self-determination because 
they are a national group on a given territory which is their homeland, and in the 
zones where they are in a majoiity. Have you known anywhere in history scattered 
sub-national groups being given a State ? Where are you going to get a State for 
them ? In that case you have got fourteen per cent Muslims in the United 
Provinces. Why not have a State for them ? Muslims in the United Provinces are 
not a national group ; they are scatteied. Therefore in constitutional language 
they are characterised as a sub-national group who cannot expect anything more 
than what is due from any civilised Government to a minority. I hope I have 
made the position clear. The Miisiims are not a sub-national group. It is their 
birth-right to claim and exercise the right of self-determination.” 

Resolutions 

The Conference then adopted a resolution moved by Mr. Hamid Nizami, 
President of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Fedeiation, calling upon Britain to 
make a declaration guaranteeing the right of the Mussalmans to self-determination 
and to form a Provisional Government, with real power transferred to it, with 
the co-operation and support of the Muslim League and such other paities as may 
be ready and willing to assume the responsibility and authority of the Government 
for the specific period of the duration of the war in ordei to mobilise all the 
resources of India to resist any aggressor. 

The session endorsed the Bombay resolution of the Working Committee of 
the League. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Jinnah congratulated the organisers of the 
Conference on its success. 


The Punjab Muslim League Conference 

Annual Session — Lyallpur — 17th. November 1942 

Sir Nazimuddin’s Appeal 

“The Pakistan scheme is not only in the interests of India as a whole, but 
actually the non-Muslims in the Muslim majority jTovinccs will be far better ofi* 
than under one Cential Government for the whole of India”, observed Sir K, 
Naztmuddin, in the course of his presidential addiess to the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League Conference, which commenced at Lyallpur on the 17 th. November 1942 . 

He added : ‘T am convinced that if the non-Muslims will examine this 
question dispassionately, free fiom the eflects of the propaganda that has been 
carried on against it, they will see the truth of my assertion. Let us take the case 
of the Sikhs in the Puniab. Before this year they never had a Sikh representative 
in the Government of India. They had no voice or influence in the Working 
Committee of the All-India Congress, and yet in the Punjab during the last 
twenty years they have not only had their representative in the Cabinet but a very 
effective voice in shaping the policy of the Cabinet, a position which under a 
Central Government for the whole of India the Sikhs will never attain. In the 
Federal Government of the North-Western Pakistan the Sikhs cannot be ignored. 
The above applies with greater force to the Hindus of Bind and the North- 
Western Frontier Province.” 

Pleading for the immediate acceptance of the principle of Pakistan during 
war time, Sir Nazimuddin said, if there could be complete transference of power 
to Indians immediately during the war, there was no reason why the question of 
Pakistan should not be decided now instead of leaving it for decision till after the 
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war. The CongreBS wanted Britain to deliver the goods immediately but would 
not itself deliver the goods which Muslims demanded from the Congress. In the 
case of the Muslim demand it was to await the issue of the war and not even 
the commitment of agreement to the principle of Pakistan was made. That was a 
position which Muslims would not only not accept but would resist with all their 
strength. If the Hindus could not come to a decision on this question at a time 
when the gaining of independence for India was at stake, then what chance was 
there of their ever accepting this principle once power had been transferred from 
the British to the Hindus 7 

In conclusion, Sir Nazimuddin spoke on the question of reorganisation of the 
League and said that the League should become not meiely the political but also 
the social, educational and economic platform of the Muslims — in fact their one 
and only Jammat in every village, town and city. 

Punjab Premier’s Speech 

The Punjab Government have recommended to the Government of India to 
lift the ban on the Khaksar organisation as Allama Masuraqut has declared that 
Khaksars would abide by the conditions laid down by the Punjab Government. 
This was announced by Sir Stkandar Hyat Khan at the open session of the 
Conference. The Premier said that as soon as Allama Masbraqui’s declaration was 
received by the Government of India the ban might be expected to be removed. 
The Premier also stated that he regaided Mr. Jinnah as the leader of the 
Mussalmans of India and his occasional difierences with him were really intended 
to safeguard properly the interests of the Muslims. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Speech 

Earlier Mr. Jinnah, replying to the civic address of the Municipal Committee, 
clarified the reference in his Jullundur speech to the foimula for granting self- 
determination to all communities. He stated that he did not refer to the formula 
recently floated in the Punjab which he had not yet studied. As a matter of fact, 
he had referred to the mischievous idea, which was the last effort of the opponents 
of Pakistan, who had exhausted all arguments. 

Both Sir Sikandar’s and Mr. Jinnah’s speeches, it was pointed out, were 
delivered in a spirit of compromise which appeared to have been ai lived at 
between the Punjab Premier and the President of the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr. Jinnah also received addresses from the Christian Association and the 
Punjab A. D. Dharam Association. He assured both the Associations that their 
interests would be properly safeguarded under a Muslim Government. 

Mr. Jinnah Explains Attitude 

The general reference made by Mr. Jmnah in his Jullundur speech to the 
formula for granting self-determination to all communities was further clarified 
by him while inaugurating the Conference. The session commenced at 10-20 p. m. 
with one of the biggest Muslim gatherings in the history of Lyallpur. 
Sir Stkandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, Mian Abdul Haye, Educa- 
tion Minister, the Nawab of Mamdot and other Punjab League leaders were 
present on the dais. 

Mr. Jmnah was presented with a civic address by the municipality, which 
described him as an “apostle of the docriue of self-determination for every 
community’’ and hoped that he would help in ending the present stalemate and 
leading his countrymen on the path of progress and prosperity. Mr. Jinnah also 
received addresses from the Chiistian Association, the Punjab A. D* Dharam 
Association and the Lyallpur Muslim Students’ Federation. 

Replying to the addresses, Mr. Jinnah said that the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion required very careful study and those who were responsible for “this mischief” 
(demanding self-determination for all communities) knew perfectly well that they 
were misleading the people deliberately. He declaied unequivocally that when he 
referred to this formula at Jullundur he was not lefeiring to the formula recently 
floated in the Punjab which be had not yet studied ; he was refeiring to ‘‘mischie- 
vous idea’, which was the last effort of the opponents of Pakistan, who had 
exhausted all arguments. He added that if that doctrine was preached the whole 
idea of constitutional history and doctrine of self-detei mination would be reduced 
to absurdity* This docriue presupposed that they were a national group— not a 
sub-national group— living in a defined territory where they were in a majority and 
could set up an iudepenaent State. 

Mr. Jinnah assured the Christian and A* D. Dharam Associations that the 
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right of their respective communities would he fully safeguarded by any Muslim 
Government because it was an injunction from the highest authority, namely, the 
Quran that a minortiy must be treated justly and fairly. 

Mr. Jinnah congratulated the members of the A. D. Dharam Association on 
the awakening in their community. He added that if they studied the proceedings 
of the Hound Table Conference they would find that he had fought more for them 
than for Muslims because theirs was the worst lot in the world. 

Mr. Jinnah, inaugurating the conference, referred to the growing strength 
of the League in the Punjab and said to-day he could see under the League flag 
all Muslims from the humblest kisan to a nawab. The masses, he added, were 
the foundation of any nation or country and there could be no nobler mission 
than that of raising their standard of life and giving them light and joy. 

Punjab Premier's Plea for communal settlement 

Before the Conference adjourned Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan made 
a speech extending a hearty welcome to Mr. Jinnah and Sir Nazimuddin. 
It was their good fortune that, the destinieB of Muslim India were being guided by' 
such a selfless leader as Mr. Jinnah. He referred to his occasional differences 
with Mr. Jinnah over matters of detail and declared that after his doubts and 
misgivings were removed he always abided by the decision of the majority and 
whenever there was the slightest possibility of a clash between his personal 
interests and those of the “Millat” (Muslim nation), the former were overridden 
by the latter. The Premier explained the circumstances in which he decided to 
throw his weight with Mr. Jinnah to give a befitting leply to the Congress leaders, 
who alleged that Mr. Jinnah did not enjoy the support of the Muslim majority 
provinces. He along with Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly, literally 
descended like paratroops at the Lucknow session to strengthen the hands of Mr. 
Jinnah. The Premier went on to explain that be fully subscribed to the Lahore 
resolution of the League which provided for territorial readjustments and his new 
formula was not in conflict with the Lahore Besolution. He assured the minorities 
that their interest were being fully safeguarded and urged for a communal settle- 
ment to expedite attainment of India’s freedom. 

Both Bir Bikandar’s and Jinnah’s speeches, it was pointed out, were delivered 
in B spirit of compromise which appeared to have been arrived at between 
the Punjab Premier and the President of the All-India Muslim League. 

Second Day— Ly allpur — 18th. November 1942 

Bombay Resolution of League Endorsed 

A resolution endorsing the Bombay resolution of the Muslim League and 
expressing full confidence in the leadership of Mr. M. A. Jinnah was unanimously 
carried at the second day’s session of the Conference on the 18th. November. The 
resolution also unequivocally condemned all alternative schemes which were 
designed to detract the attention of the Muslims from their goal of Pakistan. 

At the outset, the Conference adopted a resolution of condolence on the death 
of Maulana Abdul Qadtr Kasuri, former President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, who took a deciding part in the Kh'ilafat movement. 

The Conference accepted another resolution urging due representation for 
Muslims in public services in the Punjab. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Reply to Citizens* Address 

*T assure you that whatever views I hold, I have no other desire except the 
happiness of the communities in India and I believe that*-if not at present, a little 
later— when you calmly, coolly and dispassionately examine the proposal I advocate, 
you will realise that it is the happiest solution of the problem of this great sub- 
continent”, declared Mr. M, A, Jinnah^ replying to an address presented to him 
by the citizens of Lyallpur district belonging to all communities. 

The address, which was read by Sardar Bahadur JDilbagh Singh, a local 
Sikh leader, expressed the hope that Mr. Jinnah’s statesmanship would help in 
bringing about a settlement honourable to all communities. 

Mr. Jinnah reminded the listeners that in history whenever a new idea was 
put forward it met with strenuous opposition : for instance, the first man who 
came out in the street with an umbrella was ridiculed but now the umbrella was. 
a common thing. He invited all the communities to come under his umbrella and 
wished them happiness. 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 


Third Day*— Lyallpur — 19th* November 1942 

Removal of Ban on Khaksars 

The declaration that Muslims “might stand in need of the sword to prevent 
any aggression on their right” was made oy Mr. Jinnah in his concluding address 
to the Conference on the third day. the 19th. November. 

Two more addresses were presented to Mr. Jinnah by the Muslim traders 
and the Muslim young men of Ly allpur. 

The Conference passed a resolution appealing to the Government of India 
to lift the ban on the Kiiaksar organisation, in view of Allama Mashriqui’s 
declaration to obey the conditions imposed by the Punjab Government and the 
Home Member’s statement in the Ceiitial Assembly that Khaksars were not 
connected in any way with Fifth Column activities of the enemy. 

Sir Naztmuddin. who presided, moved a condolence resolution touching the 
death of the late Nawab Sir Shah Nawaz of Mara dot who was a tower of strength 
to the League The resolution was adopted all standing. 

The resolution regarding the Khaksars was moved by Mr. Ghulam Samad, 
member of the Punjab Assembly and seconded by Professor Inayatullah who 
urged the immediate removal of all restrictions calculated to cripple the Khaksar 

movement. . , . 

The Conference adopted another resolution requesting the Punjab Government 
not to permit Sikhs to carry “Nishan Sahib” (spiarhead) which had beeen held 
unlawful by the High Court. 

Mr, Jinnah’s Adi>res& 

Before the Conference concluded, Mr. Jinnah addressed it in Urdu congratulat- 
ing the Muslims of Lyallpur ou the success of the conference. He tlresse^i the 
necessity of educational and eooonomic uplift of the Muslim community and 
referred to the financial handicaps of the League “owing to the absence of Birlas 
and Dalmias in the Muslim comrannity”. 

He declared that they might stand in need of the sword to jireveiit any aggression 
on their right and emphasised the importance of gradual advance so that it might 
not be necessary to retract any step taken by them. He advised thena to unite 
for if they became sufficiently powerful they would be able to make and unmake 
Ministries “Ministers’ he declared, “must understand that they cannot remain in 

office without our consent.” , . . xv. « • u a 

Mr Jinnah was glad that there had been an awakening m the Punjab and 
advised them to carry the League’s message to every corner of the Province and 
organise primary Leagues in villages. li they acted on his advice he was confident 
that they would succeed in establishing Pakistan. 

Appeal To Khaksars 

Mr. Jinnah expressed his full sympathies with the Khaksare and recall^ the 
efforts made by the League for the removal of the ban on the Khaksar owanisation 
Sinating in Sir Sikalidar’» announcement in the open session of the ConlereMe 
that tile Punjab Government had no objection to the removal of the ban. He 
exnected the ban would be removed and Allama Mashriqui would be a frw man 
shortly. He hoped that the Khaksars would come under the League flag and work 
in co-ordination with it as they were passing through critical times and unity 

SS'; -w. to, U.I. count., 

will never tolerate any Government in which we are reduced to serfdom. 



The All India Akali Conference 

Third Session — Lyallpur — 26th. & 27th. September 1942 

Presidential Address 

The Third Session of the All India Akali Conference was held at village 
Udowall in the Lyallpur Colony on the 26th* and 27th. September 1942 under the 
presidentship of Master Tara Singh. 

The Conference was attended by about one lakh of people from various parts 
of the country and a-mile-long procession of the President-elect was taken out. 

Shiromani Akali Dal, the strongest and the most militant representative 
organisation of the Sikhs which took birth in the Sikh Gurdwara Reform Movement, 
has been doing the yeoman’s service amongst the Sikhs. It is the organisation 
which took the Congress to the villages in the Punjab. Also it is the Shiromani 
Akali Dal which rendered the Sikhs the most efficiently and closely organised 
Community. It works mostly in the villages. Since 1940 it has been holding its 
annual open session in the rural side. The 1st All India Akali Conference was 
held at Attari, the birth place of Sird ir Sham Singh, the famous Sikh General of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, which is situated on the Grand Trunk Road between Lahore 
and Amritsar ; the 2nd at Rurka Kalan in the Jullundur Doab, and the 3rd at the 
village Udowall in the Lyallpur Colony under the Presidentship of the veteran Akali 
leader Master Tara Singh. The following is the full text of his address : — 

When I say we are in dangers I mean to say that both our country and our 
religion are in danger. Both are apt to fall prey to external and internal dangers. 
External danger to our country is Japanese invasion and internal danger is unrest 
in the country. As regards our religion external danger is the invasion of our 
religion by the atheists and the internal danger is growing faithlessness in and 
apathy towards all that is sacred. 

I shall deal at some length the danger to our country at a later stage. Now 
I shall say that we are a purely religious community. Other communities are 
based upon various common interests ; but the Sikh community is based upon Sikh 
religion only. With some other communities, religion may occupy secondary 
position, but with us it is our very breath. Tske away religion from us and we 
cease to exist. In fact we live as a community simply for the sake of 
the protection of our religion. We are a people who attach more value to soul than 
to body, more value to religious duties than to bread, more value to life hereafter 
than to this transitory life. This is the essence of our religion and this is being 
attacked by not very deep thinking people with whom bread and this earthly life 
are the only two real things. Such men live to eat but we eat to live. This is 
the fundamental difference in the outlook, of our life— Those who openly declare 
that bread is more valuable than service of God can have no place amongst us. 
These rebels of God, these satans, these brutes must never be tolerated amongst 
us. We have religious differences with the Hindus, the Muslims, the Christians and 
others ; but we are all one in our belief m God. God, the. root of religion 
is common to us. So notwithstanding our differences we are fundamentally one. 
But how can we be one with those who are opposed to God. 

I do not solely blame some our misguided youngmen for losing faith in God. 
There must certainly be some of them, zealous youngmen who grew impatient over 
the hypocrisy of some of the so-called religious persons who use religion for 
their wordly ends. Such zealous impatient youngmen must be properly Handled 
and won back, but the confirmed atheists must have no place amongst us. 

Atheists from outside and hypocrites from inside are attacking our religion. 
In fact, these hypocrites work as fffth-coloumnists against religion and we must 
beware of them. 

A word about thoie who work in the interest of Russia. They can 
certainly not be trusted. The^ are against the English, when Russia is against 
them and they are with the English when Russia is with them. How can man 
with this mentality be trusted by India. 

Pebsent Politics 

I wish to speak my mind plainly at this most critical moment. The British 
Government is wrong in adopting its present attitude. The Congress is right in 
demanding complete independence. It is wrong to fully trust the British Indian 
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word just as it is wrong to fully trust the Indian word. There are honest gentle- 
men but there is no honest nation. 

How can the Indians trust the word of the English and how can the English 
trust the word of the Indians? lo me this appears to be the chi»*f obstacle in 
the way of settlement between England and India What is the solution then 7 
All sei-tlem<>iits are based upon trust to a certain degree. I ask you brethren not 
to trust the English nation as far as possible but do trust them when there is no 
way out of it. You have to trust them ani theif have to trust you to a particular 
degree in the interest of settlement which is the interest of both of you. By all 
means guard fully against deceit or change of mind but do not be too suspicious. 
This is the only way of settlement. 

The British cannot entrust you with full military responsibility during the 
war. They cannot hand over the power of concluding peace with Japan or 
Germany on the mere promise that you will not do so. If Inaia having the full 
power concludes peace with Japan, the English may lose the War. The English 
will not be wise if they run this risk. The English must concentrate upon winning 
the war. They will free Indva or enslave it whatever contributes to their country 
victory. Complete freedom of India may throw the Indians into the lap of or at 
the mercy of Japan, which is apt to result iu the defeat of the English. So this 
they shall not do, come what may. If they are to lose India, they will do so like 
brave men after fighting and not without fighting. To lo-je resources of India will 
be a great set back to the British arms If the British give us the full power with 
the army in their own hands that will not be complete freedom. Free lorn without 
power of making peace or war may glitter but is not gold. This is the si i nation. 
If we Indians wish to arrive at a settlement with the British we must be prepared 
to do so, on terms in which we shall have to trust them to a certain degree during 
the war. This will not be a good settlement and may not be to our liking but 

there is no alternative to it. ^ 

Suppose we do not agree to let the real military power remain m Bri^sh 
hands during the war and rebel to wrest the power, what will be the result ? Has 
anybody any doubt? We. unarmed, helpless, disunited, emasculated peopio can only 
invite disaster. The Governments are well organised and there are so many en2ine8 
of destruction at the disposal of the Governments, that it is impossible for the 
people of any country to overthrow its Government by rebellion. Gerra? ny has 
conquered so many countries. The people of these countries must be very bitter 
against the Germans but none of them dare rebel. ...... . 

So I sav brethren, armed rebellion for us Indians is idiotic, ihere is not an 
iota of chance of success. It is merely suicide. I do not b« lieve in the funny 
doctrine of non-violence as preached by Mahatma Gandhi. But I am not a lool as 
to ask \ou to commit violence of piercing your own heart. If wc had power to turn the 

English out of our country, I would not hesitate for a moment. But is there a 

single fool in the whole of India who thinks we aie strong enough to turn out the 
English ? I. therefore, advise you in your own mteiest and in tlie inteiest of youi 
own country not to befools to be carried by momentary enthusiasm. 
This violence which is b<ing committed in India may do haim to the B iti h 

Government but it will do us no good. ^ « tv 

Let ua be cli ar in our mind. Do we want Swaraj ? Do we want change of 

masters ? Or do we want Communal Baj. , 

If we want Swuraj, we cannot have it without communal unity. If we have 

Alt- 
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mentnlity of invitioji; a new invader when the former one becomes old. I am not 
comparing the BrUishers to the Japanese for, having read and heard one-sided 
propaganda, I do not wish to draw conclusions. Let us take them as equally bad. 
Why should we then risk our lives and the honour of our women merely for 
change and a change which is most likely to lengthen the days of our slavery. 

Now, the third alternative for us is Communal Kaj. The Hindus may prefer 
Hindu Raj, the Muslims Muslim Raj, the Sikhs Sikh Raj and so on. In this we 
are pitched against one anoiher. No Community can have it unless inteiference 
from outside is some how shut out. 

This is very difficult as long as the present day means of communications 
exist. So effort for Commuiird Raj may again result in a foreign rule. 

What Should be Done Thi?n ? 

If we once make up our mind that we shall win complete indefiendence from 
the English with the help of the world opiniun and not with the help of the 
Germans or the Japanese, our path becomes clearer, do win independence 
under present conditions with the help of any foreign power is a policy of jumping 
from fiyiog pan into fire. 

1 am not non-violent. But 1 cannot advise you to destroy yourself by 
nonsensical violence. The violence which js being <‘Oinmitted in the country is 
not bringing independence nearer ; though it may be bringing Japan nearer. I 
know there are some men full of anger who have ceased to see the good of their 
country. Such au insane attitude must be got rid of in the interest of the 
Indian Nation. 

I have met various sorts of people during these days and had discussions with 
them over the matter. I can tell you that I did not meet a single one who did not 
agree with me. But they who did not like to j.ive up theii enmity against the 
Britishers, preferred fire to the frying pan. There is no use of reasoning 
with such men who have lost their heads. But I ask jou sane peO]de to behave 
in a sane manner and not to lose yonr head over tlie folly of the Britishers. The 
Britishers are fools not to create peace, siitisfacUon and good-will in the country 
at this most critical jiinctuie when it is in their power to do so. But the folly of 
the Britishers is no excuse for us to behave foolishly. 

1 wish to be quite frank, at this most critical moment, when life and death 
of nations are hanging in the balance. Both the English and the Indians will lose 
if the present state of things is allowed to continue. The only party which will 
gain is Japan. When I talk in this strain to some fiiends, they question ‘ why do 
the English not see sense’^ ? Bly lei'ly is ‘ For some similar reasons why we do 
not see sense”. Do you mean to say that the English should run the risk of losing 
the war simply to free us Tiu-y are ceitaiiily not so sacrificing oi so foolish. 
Ho if we are to RJake peace with the Britishers, we shall have to agree that the 
Britishers will have the power of prosecuting war. We may call, if we like, an 
arrangement in which the military yiower is in the British hands, to be complete 
independence. But that will be a cow without milk. 

IndependeiKC in real sense we cannot have just now. We can possibly have 
it after the war. Now we can have mainly promises, pledges and guarantees 
with full control over the whole civil administration. We must not put too much 
stress upon words. If we can agree now it is all right but that is out of question. 
We can then agree that the English should declare us free now and leave the 
country to us just after the war without any consideration of the conditions 
prevalent then. We may then quan*el amongst ourselves, establish Swaraj, or 
some communal Kaj or tall prey to some other foreign aggression etc. I shall 

sign such an agreement. c. x. v ^ 

All these exigencies are possible. So the best practical thing is that we must 
get all the power from the British now, except the powers necessar}; for prosecuting 
war. We must get satisfactory iiromises and pledges from the British Government. 
After doing so, we must whole-heartedly throw ourselves in the war. Our future 
will much depend upon the power which we develop during the war. Nations 
are born in war ana there is every chance of Indian nation being born in this 
war. Indian nationhood cannot develop without war. 

British statesj^en’s Speeches 

I am sorry the recent speeches of some of the British Statesmen, including 
the British Prime Minister, have not been happy ones. 1'he effort of Mr. Churchill 
to prove the non-representative character of the I. N. Congress was particularly 
unworthy* It is not very wrong if one terms the reasoning in it as merely 
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childish. The I. N. Congress certainly does not lepresent all the people nor all 
the interests of the various peoi)le. But it is the most powerful and most 
representative political organisation of the Indians. I would not admit tliat the 
Congress is competent enough to represent or safeguard the Sikh communal or 
religious interests. But I would not question its representative character where 
question of broader national issues aiises. The Congress represents the nationalism 
of India. 

If the mode of reasoning which Mr. Churchill adopted in order to prove 
the non -representative chara(*ter of the Congress, be taken to its logical conclusion, 
it can safely be proved that moie than 100 per<*ent t>coi)le of Indi-i are against the 
Congress. According to Mr. Churchill, 9 ciores of the people of the States are 
against the Congress. Why ? Presumably, because the rulers of the States who 
represent them say so. If this reasoning is good, then the Governors of the 
provinces, as reiu'esentatives of their people, say that their peo])le are against the 
Congress. This makes cent percent i>eople of India against the Congress. But 
the account is not closed yet 9 crores of the Musliras, .1 croies of Scheduled 
castes and large number ot the Hindus, the Sikhs, the Christians & others yet 
remain to the debit side of the Congiess. I might have been able to prove that 
the Congress represents KH.) % of the people of India. 

Is this soit of reasoning woithy of the lesponsible Prime Minister of England ? 
I say stop this wordy jugglery and find a way by which we can all unite to 
oppose the coming invasion of India. 

SlKANDAR BALDEV SlNGIl PAfT 

Sikandar Baldev vSingh Pact is pniely a ommunal pact and it does not in 
any way commit the Shiromani Akali Dal. 1 sup])ortcd this pact as a communal 
one in the liope that it will improve the communal situation in the Punjab. The 
pact itself cannot do much good unless the mentality of the responsible Government 
officials changes. 1 wish to express no opinion at ]uesent as to its success. 
Sufficient time has not yet passed to foim a definite opinim ; but 1 wish to draw 
the attention of Sir Sikandar Uayat and S. Baldev Singh to the real object of 
the pact as I understood change of communal mentality in the responsible 
Government officials must immediately exhibit itself. 

1 his pact has no political significance Sir Silcavdar has his own politics, 
S. Baldev Singh his own and I my own. I hoj^e this has been made clear in our 
political actions since the pact , and it any body still has any doubt, it will become 
still more clear as occasions arise. 

Pakistan 


I would like immediate settlement and \^e should explore all avenues of 
peace, mutual goodwill and tranquillity. We cannot wage war against an external 
enemy without internal peace. Angle of our vision must change. Instead of 
emphasising our points of difierence, we should emphasise the points of our 
common interst A little mutual trust is needed to solve our problem tempo- 
rarily at least for the duration of war. We must understand that all schemes of 
independence are smashed if some other foieign power comes here. 

If we are determined to oppose the domiiuition ot Jai)aii. as a thing which 
will increase the term of out slavery, we must make up our domestic quarrels. 
Woe be to the family, whose members continue theii domestic quarrel when 
attacked by robbeis. J^et us make up temporal ily till the danger of the robbers 
is over. Let us bury our hatchets. Pakistan or no Pakistan can easily be postponed 
till after the war. It will be postponed even if you go on quarrelling over it. Why 
not then aigee to* postpone it and create an atmosphere in which we are better 

prepared to resist the coming dangers. j ^ -r» i * i t 

Let me make it clear that I am not less 0 [>TK)scd to Pakistan because I agree 
to its postponement. Demand for Pakistan is demand for civil war. It has already 
created a good deal of bad blood. If you Muslim biethren, go on insisting upon 
it. there is danger of civil war ; and if it is gianted to you there is certainty 
of wars between difibrent portions of the country^ TiiC only permanent solution 
is to give up this demand of Pakistan 'I his is my coiisidored view. ^ 

1 ask you to see from another point of view also. Demaiid for Pakistan 
from the British Government and demand for complete independence are 
inconsistent. Buppose the British give you Pakistan and complete independence at 
once. What would it mean ? Will the English stay or go away. If they stay, 
there is no independence and if they go away who will cany out the decision of 
the English, If the English decree in favour ot Pakistan, they will have to stay 
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in order to execute the decree. If you wish to establish Pakistan with the help of 
the Britishers and ask the Britishers to go away only after Pakistan has consolidated 
its position, you are trusting the Britishers too much and your fellow countrymen 
too little Buch a mentality will never bring independence for you. I am 
extremely opposed to Pakistan for vaiious reasons—the chief being that it is only a 
harbinger oi permanent slavery and strife. 

Nobody is aware of the exact definition of Pakistan, I am opposing it for 
anotl^er reason also for I believe that the object of Pakistan is to create domination 
of Muslims over Biklis If it is not so, what is it then ? 

I am here recording my bitter opposition to Pakistan. This does not mean 
that I am not piepared to postpone the opposition of Pakistan till after war. I am 
prepared to do so in the interest of the safety of our common country ; and I 
appeal to all to agree to postpone the solution of this problem, which will in any 
case stand po'^tponed till after the war. Why should we go on quaneLlmg simply 
for the sake of quarrelling. 

Appeal to the Indians 

Brethren, I appeal to you in the name of India and in the name of humanity 
to desist from committing violence which under the present circumstances is not 
simply tantamount to committing suicide, but is matricidal. Your intentions may 
be patriotic and noble, but wrong actions with good intentions are not less harm- 
ful. It is wrong to say that the result of sacrifice is always good. Wisdom must 
control every action of ours, even our sacrifice. 

I can give you no guidance in the sense that I cannot chalk out a particular 
plan of action. 1 can only say that the times are hard and the situation is 
complicated. God alone be our guide in such times. I ask you to v-iay to God, 
and cleanse your mind of evil by recitation of Gurbani and meditation upon God’s 
name. That is the only sure right path. This is no new thing which 1 am asking 
you to follow. Guru said. “His name is the remedy of all evils”. I am a firm 
believer in God and I believe He guides His people rightly at critical times. We 
must cleanse our minds of all selfishness and greed. Holy people must be our 
guide. Oiganise yourself on religious basis to serve the oppiessed and the weak if 
need be. You can succeed in this only if with the help of holy recitation you 
cleanse your minds of selfishness and other mean feelings. It is the character 
alone which tells and character can be built by faith in character and holy things. 
I know there are good selfless people who do not believe in God. But you 
will find that their goodness is inherited and not developed in this birth. How 
can you rise when your aim is bread. It may be out of ]>lace to discuss here the 
existence of the all powerful God. But I do assert here that those who cannot 
see the living God aie certainly void of deep thinking. They believe in transitory 
things, for they cannot dive down deep to find out the realities of the world 
around us. 

Appeal to the British People. 

We have century long relations. You have been our masters, but now we 
wish to be masters of ourselves. The world forces have created the present change 
in our mentality and these very forces will change our relations very soon. Let 
UB then pait as fiiends. What is happening in India brings no more ciedit to your 
wihdow than to oins. Your interests and our inteiests have become common to a 
certain extent in this war. You don’t want Japan to come here and we don’t 
want. But your mistakes aie as much inviting Japan as ours Remember that 
we are more interested in the protection of India than you. If India is lost you 
still have a home, but we have no plaee to run to. We want independence and 
you agiee to it. You can do a good deal to create communal unity. Excuse me 
for being frank All this disunity is the outcome of the so-called communal award 
and the mentality bred by it. 1 don’t blame everj Englishman, but we have grave 
suspicions that some of the English statesmen deliberately brought about this state 
of things. For God’s sake change your mentality now. Your favouiitism for a 
particular community is apt to create sympathy for the enemies in other com- 
munities. Be brave and be just. There is yet time to avert disaster. Don’t delay 
then. Do what you can to free us as soon as possible. Without running any 
risk of a set back in the war, act at once. You will, then, not only win our 
confidence in tlie present struggle, but will retain it even after we are independent. 
1 appeal to you in the interest of our common good, in the interest of humanity, 
in the interest of the liberty of the woild, and in the name of the Almighty to 
rise to the occasion. Insane actiona of a few misguided people must not 1^ 
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allowed to create misunderstandings between us and thus mar the whole future 
of the whole humanity. You, Christian people, I appeal to you in the name of God 
at this most critical juncture in the history of the world, make a mark and create 
a noble precedent by freeing helpless weak people when others may be trying to 
enslave them. You are more responsible than we for the present extreme bitterness, 
for you are more powerful and more responsible. Rise, otherwise we fall and 
you suffer. 

Resolutions 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed in the Conference : — 

(a) This Conference urges upon the Rulers of ISikh States to maintain the 
Bikh character of their Slates, to observe Sikh rituals and ceremonies and not to 
contract matrimonial alliances with non-Sikhs. The matrimonial connection of 
the sister of the present ruler of Patiala State with a non-Sikh has perturbed the 
whole Sikh Community who expect that the other sister of the Maharaja will be 
married in a Sikh family. 

(b) This Conference holds that the Prime Minister in Sikh States must be 
a Sikh and tliat there must be an absolute majority of the Sikhs in the State Cabinet 
and that the post of the Prime Ministers of Jind, Kalsia. and Kapurtbala States may 
forthwith be given to competent Sikhs. 

(c) It is further necessary to fix the percentage of Sikhs in the Civil Services 
of the State and that the Sikhs must be given due weightage as is done by 
Hydeiabad and with a minimum of 60% in Patiala State. 

(d) The Conference urges upon the rulers of Sikh States to enact Gurdwara 
Legislation with a view to place the control of the Gurdwaras and of the property 
attachtd thereto under the management of the Sikh public. 

(c) Tliat Punjabi In Gurmukhi scripts may be made a Couri and Official 
language and that the teaching of Panjabi script may be made compulsory in all 
flchoolfl and that liberal grants be allotted to all sikh institutions. 

(f) That in the interests of better administration it is essential that 
representative institutions such as Legislative Assembly and local bodies may be 
set up in States wherein Sikhs may be given statutory majority. 

(g) That Political Prisoners may be treated as better class prisoners. 

This Confeience demands that it must be recognised by the Government 
that a Patit forfeits his claim to the throne of the Bikh States and that it is 
imperative for the rulers of the Sikh States to maintain the Sikh character of the 
States. 

Present Political Situation 


The Confeience is of opinion that the present situation is born of a sense 
of frustration of Indian aspirations consequent upon the policy of His Majesty^s 
Government towards India’s constitutional problem. . x j- xt- 

The Conference stands for acceptance of the demand of Indian National 
Congress to make an immediate declaration of the status of India as an Independent 
sovereign Stat'e and to form a Provisional National Cabinet forthwith. . 

The Conference expects all important elements in Indian National life 
especially the Sikhs to do their duty by their country, paiticularly when the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress have been placed behind the prison bars 


under the orders of the Executive. 

The Conference holds that repression will not provide any remedy tor 
the lomoval of the present unrest and is fuither of opinion that in as i^tich as the 
Government did not affoid an> opportunity to Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
leaders to place their view points before the Government and decided to arrest 
them when there was still a piospect of a compromise between the Government 
and the Indian National Congress, it is now for the Government to take initiative 
in the matter and adopt measures with a view to end the present deadlock. 

The Conference in this connection declares that while opposing the Muslim 
League Pakistan Bcheme, it stands for the readjustment of provisional boundaries so 
as to create a Province wherein no single community (Hindu, Muslim or Dikh) 


may be in a position to dominate, , , . t. 

^ Proposed by Master Ajit Singh, seconded by (1) Otani Sher Singh & [2) 

S, Lai Singh Ahrtu 

This Conference records its regret that the Bombay Government has restric- 
tion on the size of the ‘Kir pan’, the religious symbol of 
though the Governor General by notifying it as the religious symbol of the Bikhs 
bas exempted it from the Arms Act, 
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The Conference underetands that this restriction is a direct interference mih. the 
religious liberty of the Sikhs and urges upon the Government of India and 
the Bombay Government to remove this restriction* If the restriction is not 
removed, further urges the Conference, the Government will itself be responsible 
for its grave consequences. 

Political Peisonbrs 

That the treatment at present meted out to the political prisoners is vindic- 
tive and is bound to create bitterness in the country. The Politicals are allowed 
six annas per time per diet, and are not permitted to supplement their food at 
their expense ; interviews in some cases are not permitted and the right of 
correspondence is restricted ; they are not supplied with newspapers and most of 
them are being detained under Executive Orders without a judicial trial. 

In the opinion of this Conference rules with regard to the treatment of the 
political prisoners must be revised forthwith, so as to provide foi their treatment 
as better class prisoners and that the dependants of the political prisoners confined 
in Jails or otherwise interned must be allowed maintenance by the Government 
and the Bikh prisoners must be provided with oil, soup etc., as required. 

The Governments of Indian States are also asked to act accordingly to this 
resolution. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Second Session — Poona — 31st. July & 1st. August 1942 

Presidential Address 

“In my opinion, the visit of Sir Stafford C7tpps was a calamity for India and 
the Allied nations. It was the biggest diplomatic failure of Britain and it was 
also a major military disaster,” declared Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, presiding over the 
second session of the All-India Nationalist League held at Poona on the Slst. July 
1942. Mr. Mehta also criiicised the Congress policy. 

Mr. Mehta explained the aims of the All-India Nationalist League and 
traced the course of India’s struggle for freedom and observed. “When after 60 
years of nationalist agitation this country could be so wantonly insulted by the 
British Cabinet, as to be offered a scheme of freedom of the kind embodied in the 
Cripps Scheme, the only conclusion to which 1 come is that over 22 years since the 
death of Tilak have been a period of failure, and we must begin again to rebuild 
the national ideal on the sound lines which the founders and fathers of the Indian 
National Congress laid down when they started that organisation.” 

Cripps Mission 

Beferring to the Cripps mission, Mr. Mehta said : “The stern lessons of history 
have been completely forgotten by the authors of the Cripps scheme. The 
reconciliation of the Boer and the British in Bouth Africa came through the South 
African Union and not by separate zones for the British and the Boer. Canada is 
a great country to-day because the British and the Fiench combined to make it so. 
Ireland is to-day hostile to the British, because Northern Ireland was separated 
from the Southern. It is impossible to realise why the British Government so 
suddenly surrendeied the idea of Indian unity to the forces of disruption. It 
amounted to a readiness on the part of Britain to scuttle out of India if she 
could not hold it herself. Briefly, I will say that the Cripps scheme was nothing 
but a reorientation of the declaration of August, 1940. and respectability was given 
to it by bringing in a false show of self-determination. 

“When the full implications of the Cripps scheme were known there was a 
sudden and instantaneous feeling of revulsion in all nationalist circles. British 
imperialism now stands unmasked in all its horrible nakedness and the good 
people of Britain, immersed in the preoccupation of the war, are not even aware of 
the tragedy. We are told that the rejection of the Cripps proposals by India was 
unwise and that the one good result of Sir Btafford’s visit was that the Allied 
nations, like China, Bussia and America, were at least convinced of the sincerity of 
Britain. If that is so, China, Bussia and America are deplorably ignorant» and 
they must not be fed on the propaganda of that kind if the Allied nations are not 
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to court a disaBter. Far from the sincerity of Britain being established* it is her 
insincerity which has gone home to us all, and America of all countries should, 
in its own interest as well as in the interest of India, try to understand the 
situation in this country more correctly than it has so far apparently done. In 
my own opinion the visit of Sir Stafford Cripps was a calamity for India and the 
Allied nations. It was the biggest diplomatic failure of Britain, and it was also a 
major military disaster. 

“To cure India of communal trouble which seems to have worried the authors 
of the Dripps scheme, the right coiiise for Britain sliould have been to change her 
own policy, which has been inaugurated since 1905. Having systematically 
encouraged coinraunalism by unscrupulous means, the British Government have 
created in India a situation to-day with which they cannot cope, and in utter 
despair they blame the various communities in India, but really it is their own 
action which has produced this result. 

“I cannot, however, help stating that the Congress Party’s rejection of the 
Cripps scheme was not on the fundamental question of the partition of India 
involved in the scheme, !)ut for subsidiary matters like the powers of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General and the defence question during the period of the 
war. The main issue in the Cripps’ scheme was whether the unity of India was 
to be a basic thi'»g in any proposals for constitutional progress : on that issue the 
Congress did not, and even now does not, speak with a clear voice. For all 
practical purposes, the Congress Party cannot be relied upon to stand firm by the 
territorial integiity of his country, and it is the duty of every nationalist, of 
whatever race or creed, to make Indian unity the foundation of every question of 
policy.” 

Wardha Decision 

Mr. Mehta next dealt with the Wardha resolution of the Congicss Working 
Committee and said : “Let us now consider whether the Congress has 
got the strength to make a success of the latest threat of direct 
action and let us consider what has been our expeiieuce in the past of such 
campaigns. It must be patent to the most purblind among the Congress Party that 
the Muslim communitv to a man will have no tiuck with the Congress. The 
Harijans have openly declared their total lack of confidence in the Mahatmp The 
Hindu Mahasabha repudiates and rightly repudiates the claim of the Congress 
to speak for the Hindu and is from the beginning identified with the war effort. 
The commeicial community is supplying and is ever leady to supply whatever war 
materials may be required. I'housands and thousands of men are entering the 
army. More than a million of our countrymen have come forward to defend India 
against the foreigner. The Congress leaders, out of their love for non-violence, 
describe these men as mercenaries. A more mendacious calumny I cannot imagine. 
It was the bravery of the Indian forces in North and East Afiica, in fcSyria, Iraq 
and Iran, which saved India from being invaded from the west. But for their 
heroic resistance against Japan in the east the war would have reached the Indian 
frontier six months ago. Common decency and gratitude are lacking in the Con- 
gress attitude towards these heroes. And yet fighting races and young men are 
rushing as fast to the colours as they can be armed. Hikbs, Christians, Anglo- 
Indians, not to say Hindus and Mahomedans, are all on the side of the war effort. 
All the labour groups have unmistakably expressed their determination to tight 
Fascism. J'he kisan sabhas have spoken in the same tune again and again There 

is not one single section of the community, ex'-ept tiie proverbially truthful and 

non-violent Congressmen and their piototjpes in the press, who will outwardly 
profess that they are against the war ; all the other sections in the country will, I 
am confident, fight in support of the secuiity of their countiy and leave the Con- 
gress Ouislings to their fifth columnist activities. 

“1 declare that India considers this war as her own in the interests of her 
national solidarity of the working class. When Russia is under the heels of trium- 
phant Fascism when 23 crores of European woikers are held in bondage, the duty 

not noly of the working class but of all democratic elements in this country is to 

stand up without any calculation for resistance to the Axis Powers.” 

Unity of India 

Dealing with the “conversion of Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar” Mr. Mehta said, 
‘‘He should be awaie that the communal problem in India is largely the creation of 
our foreign masters and that the next responsibility for it is that of the Congress. 
It is amazing that a man of Mr. Rajagopalachariar^ s acuteness of mind shoald 
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appear to believe that the salvation of the country lies in further pursuing a line 
of action which has led to such disastrous consequences. If the Japanese are to be 
successfully resisted in the interest of the security of this country then it is as 
much a duty of Mr. Jinnah as of Mr. Eajagopalachariar to do so. No special 
bargaining should be necessary to induce Mr. Jinnah to do his obvious duty. If 
Mr. Jinnah agrees to resist the Japanese only, if we first agree to disiupt the 
country, then Mr. Jinnah’s assistance is not worth having. Mr. Eajagopalachariar 
would have us agree to disrupt the country in order that we may have our freedom. 
If we ask, whose freedom ? He cannot answer. Because under Pakistan the country 
will have gone before the so-called freedom has come. Let Mr. Eajagopalachariar 
and others of his way of thinking realise once for all that Indian nationalists aie 
in no mood to listen to such fantastic and transparent contradictions.” 

Eeferring to Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Mehta observed : “He was an one time a true 
nationalist but the divide and rule policy of the ruling race, together with the blank 
cheque policy of the Mahatma, resulted in a new Jinnah who has thereafter deve- 
loped into a rankest communalist. But his policy has nothing of reason, justice 
and sense on its side. In essence and reality, Mr. Jinnah is a mere pawn in the 
imperialist game and his only value in the view of the Government is his hostility 
to the Hindus.” 

Concluding, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said, “I invite you to become soldiers in 
the fight for the country’s freedom, the freedom of the masses- the deiuociatic 
freedom of the masses. Eemember, that independence is not the same thing as free- 
dom. Country after country during the present war has found its independence 
not worth a day’s purchase when attacked by a powerful neighbour. I’he ideal of 
the future, not merely for India, but for the world as a whole, should be indepen- 
dence with collective security in a woild federation of States where the freedom of 
one is secured by the freedom of all.” 

Resolutio ns 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed by the Conference 

(1) Obituary 

This Conference records its sense of profound grief at the demise of the Hon. 
Mr. Raghavendra Rao and the Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, members of H. E. 
the Governor-Generars expanded Executive Council. 

In their death, India has certainly lost able administrators, far-sighted 
statesmen and staunch and independent Nationalists, in the present political situa- 
tion of India, their advice would have been of great benefit to India for the 
consolidation of Nationalist forces and for bringing about unity among vaiious 
political parties in India. 

(2) Ceipps Proposals 

This Conference ratifies and supports the comprehensive memorandutn 
submitted to Bir Siajford Cripps by the President of the All India Nationalist 
Ijeague in April last on behalf of the League. The Conference particularly 
emphasises the following principles laid down in the Memorandum : 

(1) In framing the future constitution of India the fact of national ui.ity 
should be the only basis ; that unity is a reality to start with and noi an 
aspiration to be achieved hereafter. 

(2) The only body rightfully entitled to frame a constitution for India is the 
electoral college based on universal adult franchise involving no communal 
distinction, 

(3) The control of national defence, foreign affairs and finance are real symbols 
of freedom. The probable result of the Ciipps proposals as pointed out in the 
Memorandum in the end has come true, viz., that “India’s soul will be in anguish 
and in spite of its will to resist invaders, it cannot help brooding over the menace 
of a vivisected India and feeling the war effort as of subsidiary importance in her 
thought and action.” 

(3) Atlantic Charter And India 

This Conference of the All India Nationalist League declares that the omission 
of India, from the Atlantic Charter has created a reasonable suspicion that India 
may be, at the end of the war, subjected to an unfavourable and discriminative 
treatment in the matter of receiving the benefit of the Charter which may be 
pleaded as restricted to nations subjected to Axis conquest or occupations only. 
This Oonference, therefore, appeals to the authors of that Charter, and the United 
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Nations, that they should immediately guarantee to India the full measure of that 
benefit at the end of the war. The Conferenee further urges that the United 
Nations will insist that the well -recognised principles of the Charters of the League 
of Nations should be invoked to solve the problem of the minorities in India, 
and that the difficulties of the problem shall not be allowed to be pleaded, as an 
excuse for the British Government not taking upon themselves, if need be, the 
responsibility of enforcing a fair and just settlement of the Minority pioblem in 
the light of the aforesaid Charters. 

(4) Executive Council 

Widle considering the recent expansion of H. E. the Governor-Qeneral’a 
Executive Count il as a belated step in the right direction, this Conference resolves 
that the step does not go far in the following particulars : 

(1) That all portfolios are not transferred to Indians; 

(2) That important old and new portfolios like the War Department, the War 
Transport Depaitment, the Home Department and the Finance Department are 
given to non-Indians; and 

(3) That the Governor-General is not bound to abide by the decision of the 
Council which still retains its old advisory character. 

This Conference therefore, urges the British Government to make an immediate 
unambiguous declaration granting complete political freedom and equal co-partner- 
nership to India in an Indo-Biitish Commonwealth with the right to secede, and 
as an immediate act towaids it to free the Governor-General from the iState 
Hecietary’s control and establish the convention of the decisions of the Executive 
Council being binding upon the Governor-General. 

This Conference assures the Government that such a declaration and such 
action will persuade Nationalist India to fully co-operate with Government in 
the present war and to risk their all in the glorious hope of regaining their National 
independence. 

In spite however, of the unsatisfactory character of the Executive as now 
expended, this Conference is satisfied that Indian Members of Executive Council 
can, by their united stand, virtually make the Council effectively function as a 
real Cabinet. This Conference therefore, calls upon them to act accoidingly instead 
of functioning as meie Departmental heads. ^ 

(b) This Conference is further of opinion that the rule by Governor in the 
Provinces with the aid of Official Advisers is retrograde and reactionary, and should 
be immediately replaced by a body of non-official representatives invested with the 
full Ministerial powers, by convention if necessary. 

(5) Lingua Fkanca 

This Conference reiterates the resolution passed at the Lucknow Session of 
the League in 1940 that Hindi written in Devanagari script should be recognised 
the inter-Provincial and National language of India and all help should be given 
to make it popular everywhere. 

(6; “Grow More Food Campaign” 

While appreciating the steps that are being taken by the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments to grow more food to meet the shortage 
due to war conditions, the All India Nationalist League is firmly of opinion that 
the policy outlined by Government is defective in several respects and therefore, 
not likely to bring about the desired results speedily and effectively, unless it is 
suitably modified. The League urges the following modifications : firstly, carrying 
on comprehensive surveys of various regions in the country regarding their 
minimum requirements of food and fodder, present production and maximum 
potential capacity for such production by imported seed and manure on the one 
hand and displacement of commercial crops by food crops on the other ; secondly 
by guaranteeing such minimum reasonable prices for important food grains 
as will leave to the cultivator fair margin of profit over the cost of production ; 
thirdly by making the “Grow More Food Campaign” a peoples' movement by 
securing close association of leaders of the public with its direction and conduct • 
fourthly, by suitably reducing land revenue assessment of such areas where food 
crops would be grown in place of money crops ; fifthly, by devoting special 
attention to the provision of fodder for work and milch cattle ; sixthly, by 
centralising direction of Provincial Departments of Agriculture temporarily as a war 
emergency measure ; and lastly, by effective co-orienation of policies, activities 

QQ 
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of the Lands, Finance, ComTnnnicatfons and Oommeroe Departments in so fnr 
as the]^ relate to the vital problem of food production and supply. 

(7) EViCtJEES 

This Conference warns the Government that the resentment felt by the public 
at the invidious racial discrimination between the evacuees from Burma and other 
places to this country, has been further accentuated by the almost exclusive pre* 
ference given to European and Anglo-Burmaii evacuees by creating new posts and 
jobs for them, resulting in heavy burden on the Indian exchequer. This policy 
should be stopped fortliwith and the Indian evacuees should receive their adequate 
share in the Government employment. 

(8) Defence And Key Industeies 

(a) The all India Nationalist League Conference is aware that some existing 
industries have developed and some new industries have been started as a result of 
war demand for third products; but the League deeply regrets that little initiative 
or planned action has been taken by the Government of India to start important 
defence or key industries. 

( b ) The All India Nationalist League therefore, strongly holds that in view 
of the extreme dependence of this country on imports of vital supplies, establish- 
ment and expansion of defence industries such as the manufacture of air-craft, 
automobiles, ships, heavy munition and tanks as also key industries such as 
manufacture of locomotives, machinery ‘.and machine tools and heavy chemicals, 
should be actually eucouraged and helped in every possible way. 

(9) Pakistan 

(1) This Conference of the All India Nationalist League strongly and 
emphatically condemns all proposals that are being made by the Muslim League, 
British Imperialists and others to divide India into Pakistan and other ''Stans” 
as this vivisection is destructive of India’s Nationhood and is bound effectively to 
kill all efforts on the part of the Indian Nationalists to achieve independence now 
or in future. All true Nationalists throughout the country whatever naay be the 
political party or group proclaim Hindusthan to be one and indivisible as their 
first article of faith and therefd^, this Conference feels certain that they will 
fight this menace of Pakistan and similar other proposals of partitioning India* 
and be ready to make all sacrifices to preserve the integrity and solidarity of their 
Motherland. 

(2) This Conference resolves that the so-called Communal Award incorporated 
in the Government of India Act of 1935 be abolished, as it has hampered the 
healthy growth of Nationalism and has led to the Pakistan Movement and threatens 
to keep up permaneuily the fatal communal virus in the body politic of India and 
postpones indefinitely the achievement of freedom by India. 

(10) Civil Pboteotion 

This Conference of the All India Nationalist League records its considered 
opinion that along with cities, villages must be strongly and effectively organised, 
Quipped and armed for civil defence for resisting foreign aggression and preserving 
internal security. 

(11) Indian Assets in England 

This Conference views with deep concern the location of 70% of the assets of 
the Reserve Bank of India outside India in spite of the fact that India has little 
or no sterling debt now left to be paid. Past experience of the handling of Indian 
assets in England has been unhappy and in view of the act that balance of 
payments have since the war been increasingly in India’s favour the Conference 
strongly urges that Indian assets in Englandf be repatriated to this country as 
early as possible. 

(12) Industrial and Agricultural Workers 

This Conference declares its deep and abiding sympathy for the working 
classes in this country— both industrial and agricultural— and assures them that 
every effort will be made by the League to improve their standards and other- 
wise to ameliorate their conditions in all possible ways. In particular, this 
Oqnferenoe will endeavour to assure to the agricultural classes economic prices for 
feeir produce and, reductioa of rents and land revenue, fixity of tenure, the 
ol their indebtedness and to hdp them to increase the produotikm 
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Imd by neeags»ry legislatire and adminigtratire meaiuzes. To the iadoitvial 
workers, the Conference will endeavour to secure: 

Minimum wages. (2) j^asonable woiking hours. (3) Sanitary Housing. 
(4) Unemployment, accident and sickness insurances. (5) Old age pensions. 
(6) Maternity and other benefits to women workers, including equal wages lor 
equal work. (7) Protection to children. (8) Right to form Trade Unions. 
(9) Bight to strike. 

(13) Land Compensation 

The Government should give timely assurance to the people of India that 
even in the case of any war emergency care will be taken that : 

(i) With regard to evacuation and other oiders involving loss, either 
temporary or yi^rmanent, of landeil property of any kind, full compensation shall 
be paid forthwith, such compensation to be fixed after taking into consideration 
the value of land and t;rops, inconvenience and expense likely to be caused to the 
holder of the land by having to move to another place and the difficulty and 
delay likely to be involved in obtaining other land, where a dispossessed land*holder 
could settle ; 

(ii) Wherever possible, arrangement shall be made to provide other land to 
agriculturists, where there agricultural land is acquired. In cases where such 
provision is impossible, compensatiou in money shall be paid. In the case of 
temporary acquisition of agricultural land, the full value of crops plus 15 per cent 
of it shall be paid for each crop lost, and when occupation by the Government 
terminates, compensation shall be paid for restoring the land to its previous condi- 
tion for agricultural purposes ; 

(iii) Houses, where acquired, shall be fully paid for. Where the bulk of 
agricultural land of an agriculturist is acquired, and only his housu is left over, 
the house also shall be acquired after paying full compensation, should the owner 
80 desire. Wheie a house is to be occupied temporarily for Government purposes, 
fair rent shall be paid and th3 owner compensated for inconvenience and discomfort 
caused. Arrangement shall also be made for the owner’s residence elsewhere, 
and full compensation shall be paid for transport of his belongings. Until sodi 
time as an evacuee is enabled to find suitable occupation in his new Burroundinge, 
his maintenance charges shall also be paid. 

(iv) 111 all cases, compensation shall be paid promptly an I on the spot, by a 
responsible officer. 

(v) In case no agreement is reached between the authorities and the evacuees 
regarding the amount of compensation and the matter has to be referred to a 
tribunal for decision the amount of compensation proposed by the authorities shall 
be paid forthwith and not withheld pending adjudication of the claim. 

(vi) 111 all cases, there shall be no inteiterence with the use or disposal of 
private property except with the consent of the owner or in payment of adequate 
compensation. 

The Conference is aware that some Provincial Governments have taken steps 
on the lines suggested in this resolution, and urges that these proposals should 
be carried into enect whenever the necessity might arise. 

(14) Congress Policy 

Though the Imperialist policy of the British Government is provocative of 
Mass Civil Disobedience and direct action, this Conference is of opinion that the 
Mass Movement which is contemplated in tiie recent resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee is most inopportune in view of the imminent danger of 
foreign invasion with which the country is faced. The Conference is afraid that it 
may lead to internal disorder which is bound to affect the war efforts, and will 
create a situation favourable to the invader and adverse to the security of this country. 
The League, therefore, hereby dissociates itself from the movement of Direct 
Action contemplated by the Indian National Congress and asks people not to take 
part in it. 

Nevertheless the Conference does not absolve the Government front the 
responsibility of creating the present wide-spread feeling of frustration by their 
refusal to satisfy the National demand. 

(15) Militarisation 

This Conteenoe is emphatically of opinion that aa the imesHon of the 
defence of India against immediate or possible aggression by Fascist Powers ^ is * of 
paramount importance in the present orl^al times of War and at all times in ita 
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condition as a free and independent country, and as the exigency of the present 
war threatening the borders of India offers a great opportunity for Indians to be 
trained in the art of Modern Warfare in all its branches, all able-bodied and 
patriotic Indians should avail themselves of the opportunity to join the Army, 
Navy and Air force in large numbers in a spirit of selfless and devoted service 
to the country and so lay the foundation of the future National Army of 
Free India. 

This Conference also calls upon the Government to follow a policy of more 
frank and genuine readiness and admit capable Indians to posts of higher and 
strategic commands in all branches of the Defence Forces. For, the Conference 
believes that only by so doing can Government bestir Indian people to rise to the 
occasion and help in rescuing Democracy in danger. 

In this connection, this Conference commends the work and activities of the 
Maharashtra Militarisation Board in Poona, and recommends the establishment of 
such boards all over India. 

Executive Committee— New Delhi — 20th. September 1942 

Resolutions 

The executive committee of the AlMndia Nationalist League, adopted a 
resolution viewing with concern the growing deterioration in the internal situation 
of the country and deploring the mass direct action '^sanctioned** by the A. 1. 0. G. 
as most inopportune and calculated to create chaos and to assist the invader. 

The Committee condemns without reseivation the numeious acts of sabotage, 
attack on life and property, indulged in by mobs in the various parts of the country 
and considers them as an inevitable result of the Congiess sanction of mass action. 
The Committee also considers that Government were justihed in adopting the nece- 
ssary measures for the restoration of law and order and the protection of life aud 
property. 

At the same time the Committee is painfully aware that there have been 
complaints of unnecessary and excessive force used by tlie Military and the Police 
authorities. The Committee calls upon Government to take steps for the purpose of 
setting up judicial tribunals in various piovinces for luvestigalion in to the com- 
plaints. 

Indianisation Wanted 

The Committee is, however, of opinion that for the restoration of normal con- 
ditions in this country, more constructive and positive steps aie necessary and urges 
full Indianisation of the Viceroy's Executive Coniu il as the 6ist eshential step in 
that diiection leaving the operational eontiol of the countiy*8 aimed foices in the 
bands of the Commander-in-Chief and restoration of piovincial autonomy in the 
provinces. 

Unstatesmanukb 

By another resolution, the Committee deplores the recent utterance in 
Parliament of Mr. Winston Churchill about India and his refeience to the Indian 
National Congress as most inopportune and unstatesman like and adds : “The riernier's 
reference to the Ciipps proposals as bolding the field, in their full integiity and 
scope will be consideied as the latest unequivocal itfusal on the part of Biitain to 
part with political power to India. Tlie Premier must be aware that tlie Ciipps 
proposals are based on the principle of the partition of India which this country 
will not countenance and which every nationalist will fight to the bitter end.” 

By another resolution the Committee regiets tlie refusal of the Viceroy to 
grant permission to Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukeijee to see Mahatma Gandhi for 
carrying on bis efforts for a national settlement and earnestly requests him to 
reconsider and revise his decision. 

Unhelpful Attitude 

The Committee regrets the unhelpful attitude of the Muslim League in 
demanding the acceptance of the principle of Pakistan without offering similar 
opportunity of self-determination of non-Muslim zninoiities in the so-called 
Pakistan province. 

The Committee however hopes that the Indian members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Cquncil will be able to persuade the Viceroy to call at an 
early date an All-Parties Conference with a view to exploring all possibilities of 
an immediate settlement of the deadlock. 
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Council Meeting — Poona — 5th. July 1942 

Liberals’ Appeal to Britain 

Several resolutions touching on the various aspects of the political life of 
the country were passed at the annual meeting of the Council of the National 
Liberal Federation of India which met at Poona on the 5th. July 1942 in the 
Servants of India Society’s premises with Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, President 
of the Federation, in the chair. Among those present were Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, the hon’ble Pandit Hirdayanath Kumru, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar^ 
Sir R, P. Paranjpye, Mr. Kodanda Rao and others. The following resolutions 
were passed at tlie meeting : 

“The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India views with deep 
and growing concern the recent reverses which the United Nations have suffered 
at the hands of the Axis powers, and more particularly the conquf^st of Malaya 
and Burma by Japan and the consequent threat to India. It fervently hopes that 
by pooling their resources and co-ordinating tbeir strategy more effectively the 
United Nations will soon achieve complete victory over the Axis powers, restore 
peace and establish social justice in the world. The Council has no doubt that 
the overwhelming majoiity of Indians are most anxious that India should take 
her full share in the prosecution of the war and in post-war reconstruction. It 
strongly feels, however, that the present attitude of Britain towards India has 
befen a bar to India’s enthusiastic co-operation in the war effort. The Council 
reiterates its view that unless the present psychological conditions are radically 
modified by the establishment of a National Government in India there is no 
prospect of India putting forth her maximum effort for the prosecution of the war. 
The Council hopes that notwithstanding the failure of the Mission of Hir Htafford 
Ciipps, the British Government will take steps as eaily as possible to renew 
negotiations with Indian leaders to establish a National Government in India 
and trusts that in the present critical situation, the major political paities will 
take a moie accommodating view of their mutual relations. 

Viceroy’s Council Expansion 

“The Council is of opinion that the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, aiiiionnced on the 2nd July 1942, lamentalily fails to create the psycholo- 
gical conditions necessaiy to secuie India’s maximum su|>port in connection with 
the war. Tlie Council notes that a new poitfolio of Defence has been created 
distinct from that of War and entrusted to an Indian. But the functions assigned 
to the Indian Defence Member are of secondary impoitance. ’J he important portfolio 
of Home and Finance aie retained in the hands of Biitish membeis of the Indian 
Civil Service. Another impoitant poitfolio, namely that of War Transport, has 
been entrusted to a British non -official in spite of repeated demaiias in the 
country for the complete Indianisation of the Executive Council. 'Ihe transfer of 
portfolios to non-official Indians in the reconstituted Council falls far shoit of 
the proposals which the Liberal Federation bas repeatedly urged. It even 
falls short of the revised proposal which Sir Stafford Cripps made in April last. 
The Council protests against the unsatisfactoiy character of the steps taken to 
expand the Executive Council and repeats its view that the Council should consist 
entirely of non-official Indians, drawn from the public life of India and that it 
should by convention, function as a Cabinet and the Viceroy should ordinarily 
accept its decisions. _ 

Unity Of India Must Be Preserved 

'The Council is of opinion that the scheme of the partition of India into 
different sovereignties, is not in the best interests of India as a whole or any 
section thereof including the Muslims. It is not likely to promote communal 
harmony or achieve any other desiiable purpose. On the other hand, it is bound 
to create greater communal antagonism and weaken the defence of India and 
create many other difficulties. 

Civil disobedience 

“The Council has taken note of the reports which are current about the 
launching of the civil disobedience movement in the country and it trusts that 
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DO such moTement will be started as it m\\ be prejudicial to the best interests 
of the country in respect of defence and other matters.*’ 

^*Tbe Council is deeply pained to learn that in the evacuation of refugees 
from Malaya and Burma to India and their treatment here, Indians were discri- 
minated against on racial grounds. The Council strongly protests against such 
discrimination and demands that all traces of discrimination in the rules 
relating to the reception, accommodation, allowances, etc., of the refugees should 
be eliminated as early as possible. 

Price Control 

“The Council views with gave concern the continued rise in prices of 
essential commodities and is of opinion that the price control policy so far 
followed has proved largely ineffective. It urges the Government to adopt a more 
vigorous and co-ordinated policy in older to control prices effectively and to 
persuade the Indian {States to co-operate with it in full measure.” 

Council Meeting — New Delhi— 26th. September 1942 

Establish National Government 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India, in a resolution 

E assed at New Delhi on the 26tb. September 1942 condemns the disturbances that 
ave taken place in the country, particularly wheu the enemy is knocking at the 
doors of India. 

It feels, however, that ^hile organised lawlessness and destructions of the 
means of communication must be suppressed, strong action on the pait of the 
authorities by itself will not succeed in solving the difficult problem facing the 
Government and the country and in creating a proper atmosphere for full co-opera- 
tion between the peofde and the Government in the prosecution of the war. 

“{Such an atmosphere” the Cbuncii states, **can be created only when the 
Government recognise their own responsibility for the unpiecedeiited situation that 
exists ill the country and win the confidence of the people by taking whole-hearted 
Steps to make them feel that this war is a people’s war in which the freedom of 
India and of the oppressed peoples in other countries is at stake. 

**For this purpose, it is necessary that Biitain should cease to treat India as a 
dependency and should establish a National Government in the country, which will 
contiol all portfolios without prejudice to the position of the Commander-in-Chief 
and subject to the strategy laid down by the War Cabinet. 

“'i'he National Government should be treated as a Cabinet, whose decisions 
shall be noimally accepted by the Go vernoi -General. For the purpose of facilitating 
the formation of a truly National Government, the British Government should, on 
their part, declare their williiigness to transfer power to it on the lines stated above. 

**in order that negotiations may be begun between tiie principal political 
parties for the formation of such a Government, it is necessary that the mass move- 
ment started by the Congress should be called off and the leaders released, 

“The council is of ttie opinion that statements such as that made by the Prime 
Minister are not only not helpful but are positively irritating to the country and 
complicate an already complicated situation.” 



The Communist Party of India 

An appeal to the Government to give up its present repressive policy, to 
release Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress leaders, to lift the ban on the Congress 
organisations and open negotiations with the Congress and other political parties in 
India, especially the Muslim League, for the purpose of establishment of a 
provisional National Government is made in a 2,0C)0-word manifesto issued by the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of India which has been meeting in 
Bombay in the third week of September 1942. 

The manifesto emphasises that the piovisional National Government should 
be fully empowered and determined to uyite and mobilise the people for the 
defence and the freedom of the country in close alliance with the United Nations. 
The Communist Party, which is pledged to forge national unity to s dve the present 
national crisis, appeals to the woikers and progressive peoples of Britain to bring 
pressure upon the British Government to concede the just national demand of the 
Indian people, thus clearing the way "for our common victory in this war of 
liberation.’* 

Government’s Policy Criticised 

The present policy of the British Government in India, the manifesto says, 
**8tabB the cause of the British and American people, of the Soviet and Chinese 
people in the back. The Communist Party wains tlie British Government that if 
It persists in this policy, it will only succeed in creating a common disaster for 
the British and the Indian people.” 

Condemning the present policy of repression pursued by the Government of 
India and supported by the Biitish Government the manifesto says : *The main 
responsibility lor plunging the country into a grave and perilous crisis which not 
only undermines the cause of freedom of India, but also the cause of the freedom- 
loving peoples of the United Nations, must be fastened on the shoulders of the 
British Government. The national leadership had declared its readiness to under- 
take full responsibility for uniting and organising the people for the armed 
defence of the country, in alliance with the United Nations and thus to take the 
full share in the war of world freedom against Fascist aggression, provided Indian 
independence was recognised and a provisional Government was set up, enjoying 
the confidence of the people and supported by the major political parties. But 
the British Goveinment. instead of puisuing the policy of winning the friendship 
and alliance of the Indian people, have peisistently refused to part with power. Taking 
advantage of our national disunity, of the frustration and desperation of our national 
leadership, they are provoking a country-wide conflict which is being fully utilised 
by 'fifth oolumnists’ and Japanese agents.” 

Acts op Sabotage Condemned 

Strongly condemning the acts of sabotage and destruction of common ications 
and machinery of production, the manifesto says : ‘Those who are responsible for 
the acts hope by these methods to bring about fv fall of the Government and the 
transfer of power to the people. What they are achieving, however, is exactly the 
opposite By giving this pemicious direction to the anger of the people, they are 
only organising the destruction of the national defence and economy of our own 
country and are giving free scope to the forces of anarchy. This state of things 
suits the ‘fifth column’ elements and the Fascist agents the most. Secondly, as 
the movement spreads, there is dislocation in national economy and growing 
anarchy. ‘J'his hits the people and helps the would-be aggressor.*’ 

The manifesto criticises the national leadeiship for its failure during the early 
stages of the war to go all out to unite the people with a view to rousing them 
to do everything in strengthening the country’s defence against Fascist aggressors 
and says that, instead of “forging mass sanction for securing a national Govern- 
ment for national defence, the national leadership chose the opportunist path of 
inactivity, non-embarrassing non-co-operation with defence measures, hoping 
thereby to win the national demand as a gift from imperialism. The Communist 
Party bad warned against this policy which amounted to leaving the initiative and 
the fate of the nation entirely in the bands of imperialism. This only strengthened 
the obstinate attitude of the bureaucracy to deny power to the Indian people and 
led to the growing mood of frustration and defeatism among the nationalist massaa. 
Instead of drawing from tliis the requiaite leaaons about the urgency of unity, the 
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naMonal leadership took one more step in the direction of its own opportunist 
policy. It advanced from non-co-operation and neutrality to a plan of active 
opposition to measures of national defence in the name of launching a struggle for 
tne national demand. The path along which the present national upsurge is 
directed is one of national suicide, not of national salvation and freedom.’* 

Party to Launch a Unity Campaign 
Emphasising the need for unity in the country, particularly unity between the 
Congress and the Muslim League, the manifesto says that the way out of the 
national crisis lies neither in the direction of continuing repiession to crush the 
Congress “as imperialists, loyalists and Koyists suggest nor in the direction of 
intensifying the offensive against the apparatus of national defence and production 
as Foiward Blockists, Congress Socialists and Congressmen propose.” The only 
way out, says the manifesto, is the achfevement of the broadest possible national 
unity based on Congress-League unity. The Communist party has, theiefore, 
decided to concentrate on a thiee-fold plan of firstly, organising a country- wide 
campaign for national unity, secondly campaign of persistent political explanations 
among Kfsans, students and woikers showing how the present struggle leads to 
destruction and anarchy and thiidly, continuous and widespread propaganda ainoug 
Hindu and Muslim masses for Congress-League unity, 

“The main slogan of the unity campaign is ‘Release Mah'itma Gandhi and 
national leaders, stop repression, check destruction, sabotage and anarchy, lift the 
ban on the Congress, negotiate for an ail-ruuud settlement aud set up a provisional 
National Government for India’s defence.” 


The A. 1. Newspaper Editors’ Conference 

Second Session — Bombay — 5th. October 1942 

The second session of the All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference wae 
held at Bombay on the 6th. October 1942 under the presidency of Mv. K Srintvasan 
who reviewed at length the woik done by the conference particularly duiin^ 
the year just ending. About a hundred editors from the various piovincei 
attended the conference. 

Mb. Horniman’s Welcome Adlress 

Mr. B, G. Horniman, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming th« 
delegates to the confeience. said that while he was opposed to pre-scrutiny of news 
the Press Advisory system on the whole had been woiking satisfactorily, ’I’hert 
were, however, some provinces where it had not been functioning properly. It 
looked as though the Government allowed such arrangements to function only ac 
long as they were convenient to them. Mr. Horniman emphasised that it should 
be the duty of the Press in the whole country to take proper action against th< 
abrogation of the agreement whenever and wherever it occurred. 

Mr. Horniman said that a newspaper too bad a measure of power of retalia^ 
tion and sanctions. Suppression of news was a game that could be played by twt 
parties. “We are capable of effeting a complete black-out of all Governmeni 
news and propaganda,” he said. 

Referring to Sir Richard Tottenham’s speech in the Council of State, Mr 
Horniman said that the attitude of the Government, as expounded by the Hom< 
Secretary, was an “absolute and scandalous abnegation of the responsibilities of tin 
Government. The understanding that was arrived at between this conference anc 
the Government had practically been thrown overboard, and it was not being res 
pected by the Government themselves. We know also, it has been flagrantly violatec 
and defied in various provinces.” 

Mr. Horniman agreed that newspapers recognised the necessity of censorshii: 
in regard to such news as was of value to the enem^r. But the restrictions whict 
the Government had now imposed were such as those in existence in Nazi Germany. 
He emphasised that newspapers should not compromise in regard to the restrictions 
which the Government Bought to impose, and they should resist them. 
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President Speech 

The following is the text of Mr. Srinivasan*8 speech : 

“The public in general and the editors of newspapers in particular are quite 
familiar with the circumstances that necessitated the formation of this organisation 
and its subsequent functioning through its Standing Committee, from time to time 
during the last two years. We had quite a promising start, though some indivi- 
duals among us felt that the newspaper Press in India ought never to associate 
itself in the task of administering the Press Laws with an irresponsible bureau- 
cracy even in the state of emergency. 

“You are also quite aware that the consultative system that had emerged 
as a result of the talk between the representative of the Press and the Government 
has had varying degrees of success and failure at various stages and that 
manifestations of extreme forms of intransgience came from some of the Provincial 
Governments functioning under Section 93 of the Government of India Act and 
that the Home Department of the Government of India have been unable to remedy 
the wrongs done in those provinces. In fact, in one of our recent meetings, the 
Home Member frankly expressed his inability to intervene even in cases of proved 
hardship. And yet, we were often told by the Government spokesmen that there 
are present, in our Committee, members who are avowedly against collaboration 
with the Government and that it is they who are queering the pitch and preventing 
a smooth working of the system. It is nothing new when Sir Richard Tottenham 
said in the Council of State that *the plain fact is that a certain section of the 
Press in India — and I do not think that is more than a small section —has made 
up its mind to encourage this movement at all costs.’ I have no hesitation in 
saying that there is no justification for the criticism that the Home Secretary has 
seen fit to make of members of this conference who normally support the Congress 
point of view, it is absurd to suggest that they desire to encourage or foment 

the present disturbances. Sir Richard cannot be unaware of the valuable con- 
tribution made by these very persons in the inauguration of this Press Advisory 
system and the help they have continued to give in successfully workiug the 
system so far. It is such unwarranted assumptions that give rise to misunder- 

standings and lead men in authority to act in an arbitrary manner as, for 
instance, in the case against the Hindustan Times in Delhi. The case of the 
National Herald of Lucknow and the Sainik of Agra have been festering sores 
with us. How unjustly the Press in U. P. have been treated has been amply 
proved by Mr. H. E. B. Catley, Editor of the Pioneer, in one of his articles 
recently. 

Liberty of the Press Asserted 

‘T may next explain to you the procedure we generally follow in our discus- 
sions ill the Standing Committee. Every member is allowed full freedom to 
express his views as strongly as he can ; but every decision we come to is always 

agreed to unanimously, and if there is any view that is likely to divide us, we 

do not press for its adoption. We have observea this practice so far and it has 

enabled us to tide ovtT many of the obstacles that we have had to encounter. 

The Standing Committee consists of members holding different views on politics 
and yet we have always acted as a team in the matter of resisting all attempts 
to circumscribe the liberty and freedom of the Press. 

“During the past few months, the Home Department have been showing 
signs of panic snd the Standing Committee has had frequently to be summoned 
to meet and dispel the imaginary fears that possessed them. At these meetings, 
we always found ourselves confronted with proposals for new restrictions on 
the Press as a whole, and a good deal of our discussions was 

taken up with allaying the apprehensions of the Government of 

India (who though disillusioned, sent us back with the warning to be more careful 
in future). In spite of such handicaps, I and my colleagues on this Committee 
may boldly claim to have secured protection against any hasty and ill-considered 
action by the Executive against members of the Press generally. 

“We do not seek to minimise the fact that we have been unable to influence 
in our favour certain Provincial Governments. I am not concerned to deny it. 
But. as against this, I may say that, war or no war, we did assert our rights to 
give expression to our grievances in the political field and have brought the 
Government to realise the necessity to keep off from interfering with us in that 
respect. True, there were one or two occasions when the Home Department did 
attempt to lecture us on the subject of defeatism in war .time. But after one qf 

40 
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those frsak and free exchanges of views between the Home Member and ourselves, 
the question was dropped, 

Government Appbebensjons 

‘‘This brings me on to the consideration of the present situation* It is com- 
mon knowledge that the Government o£ India have always considered that by far 
the larger section of the Press in India functions as a permanent opposition to 
them, avowedly hostile to and always critical of the British administration. In all 
their campaigns aimed at controlling the popular movement, the Government have 
always taken power to put restrictions on the Press as one of the first necessities, 
in order effectively to disarm Indian national organisations by depriving them of 
the only weapon which Nationalism can freely summon to its aid in times of 
stress and strain. Bo, it was not unexpected that when the Congress Working 
Committee passed its resolution visualising the starting of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, the Home Department should begin to think furiously about its own 
moves to counter the Congress plans. Of course, the first reactions from Govern- 
ment were communicated to us about the middle of July last when Mr. Kirchner 
had informal conversations with the members of the Standing Committee on this 
question when we had gathered in Bombay to consider other matters. Mr. Devadas 
Gandhi was also one of those who were individually consulted and every one of the 
members, including Mr. Francis Low and Mr. Arthur Moore, came to the conclu- 
sion that the formula devised at the first conference in Delhi held good ; and 
according to that every editor who belonged to our Editors^ Conference has to 
apply the only test that has been there piovided, namely, whether any item of 
factual news came under the category of impeding the war effort. 

“Accordingly, we intimated to Mr Kirchner that the piesent agreement between 
the Government of India and the A. I. N. E. C., whereby the news-papers agreed 
to do nothing to hinder the prosecution of the war, would continue. Newspapers 
which break the agreement would do so on their own resi)onsibility and at their 
own peril. If a Civil Disobedience movement starts, newspapers should be allowed 
as on the previous occasions, to publish factual nevrs, e.g., arrests, etc., but no 
statement supporting the movement. 

“Mr. Kirchner seemed to be satisfied personally, though he could not say 
anything on behalf of the Government at the time. Later, I had a letter from Sir 
Richard Tottenham after Mr. Kirchner had reported to him. As opinion both 
within and without India seemed to be practically unanimous on the matter of the 
threat of civil disobedience. Sir Kichard suggested that we might consider passing a 
formal pronouncement of disapproval which, coming with the weight of the whole 
Press in India behind it, would, in his opinion, be more effective in averting that 
threat of civil disobedience and saving the country from an ordeal which no one 
really seemed to want. I replied that Mr. Kirchner was given a fairly clear idea of 
the view held by all of us, that there was no need to devise any new formula 
beyond the Delhi Agreement and that, should need arise, an urgent meeting of 
the Standing Committee may be summoned as soon as things took definite shape. 

Standing Committee Not Consulted 

“I had also told Mr. Kirchner in Bombay that if the Government felt at any 
time necessary to consult us, I and a few others of the Standing Committee were 

S repared to go to Delhi and clear up any difficulty that the Government might 
ave. Mr. Kirchner undertook to communicate this to Sir Bichard and write to 
me if my presence was required in Delhi. Though I had a letter after my return 
to Madras, it did not disclose the slightest hint of the restrictions which had been 
framed and were about to issue. But Sir Richard in his letter to me, dated the 
27th July, did tell me that if a mass movement was launched, the Government 
would have no option but to resist it and take action against those sections of the 
Press which actively supported it. This however, did not lead me to understand 
that he was going to issue general press instructions in the the form of pre-censor- 
ship as I was confident that if any such restrictive orders were in contemplation, 

I should be consulted beforehand. The Government’s failure to consult me in 
issuing their Press Note of August 8, and the subsequent notifications constitutes a 
gross breach of the Delhi Agreement. It is contrary to the spirit of the goodwill 
and understanding that Bir Richard says have characterised the Government’s 
dealings with the Btanding Committee so fair. 

‘*j have already referred to the comparative freedom allowed to the Indian 
Press in regard to comments on the political problems that have come up for 
uiBcussion during the past two years. Sir Richard in his speech in the Council of 
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State bee t^en great credit for it. But any feeling of eatisfaction that he may 
• respect must be tempered by the fact that political censorship of a 

rigid type has been imposed, and is working havoc both among the incoming and 
out^oin^; I need only refer you to the representation that the Press Asso- 

ciation in Delhi has made to the Viceroy, the text of which has already been pub- 
lished. Ihe bogey of an enemy within has been raised to defend what is indefen- 
sible. I can view it only as a desperate attempt to draw a red herring and divide 
our ranks. 

J'Bepresentations made thus far that pre-censorship, by whatever name it is 
called, IS fundamentally based on an attitude of distrust and that is not the way 
to secure the co-operation of the press and ensure the results Government seek, have 
failed to have any effect. 

People Should not be Starved of News 

“Under the conditions brought into force, a section of the press felt that it 
could not carry out its duties and obligations to the public in full or fair 
measure. It is not for me to question or cavil 'at those, who, because they 
cannot render all these service they desire to render, refuse to render such 
service as still lies in their power to render. Freedom of the Press is part of 
the larger freedom of the country and until the country is free, the Press has 
necessarily to work under the limitations arising from factors and forces that are 
imposed on it. I have no doubt in my mind that the public do require the Press 
to continue to function, to serve them within the limits of even the diminished 
opportunities. There is unmistakable evidence that the people do not desire to be 
starved of news. They want papers to publish and discover ways and means 
for themselves to serve as best they can. 

‘Leave it to the Editors” 

“The problem that we are confronted with to-day is to decide w^hat attitude 
the Indian Press should take in the light of the demands of the Government. 
There is no question of our willing submission to any proposal which, in our 
opinion, is derogatary to the dignity of the profession or in any way prevents 
us from functioning as responsible news papers. My own view is contained in 
the telegram I sent to Mr. Ktrchner a few days back. Keplying to my invitation 
to him to attend the meeting of the Standing Committee at Bombay, M^ . Kirchner 
expressed a desire, on behalf of the Government, to know what actual proposals 
would come before the conference. I replied that as regards i)articular proposals, 

I would help to ease the present tension considerably if the Government dropped 
pre-censorship. I pointed out that the present system was cumbrous, unsatisfactory 
and needlessly irritating to newspapers. And, in view ot the fact that what 
Government deprecate is exploitation and overfeaturing of news-items about the 
present disturbances and that the Government definitely do not contemplate 
exclusion of correct reports, J suggested that they could safely leave it to the 
discretion of the editors to conform to guidance notes, once these were drawn 
up with definiteness and clarity. 

“So far, the only response from the Government has been Sir Eichard Tot- 
tenham’s statement in Council that beyond undertaking to sent to the Provincial 
Governments full reports of the discussions in the Council of State over Pundit 
Kunzru's resolution, asking the Government to withdraw the restrictive orders, 
he could promise nothing We must express our gratitude to Pandit Kunzru, 
Mr. P. N. Sapru and others who have espoused our cause so very ably, and we 
are sure they will continue to give their support to our effort to get the restrictions 
cancelled. I wish the Indian Members of the Viceroy’s Council could take more 
active interest and intervene helpfully before matters deteriorate further. Apart 
from any help, we, as editors, may or may not get from 'Outside, it is our duty 
to take counsel together and pursue our efforts to bring about conditions which 
will enable us to continue to discharge our resposibilities to the public even 
in the difl&cult times we are going through.” 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Press Eestrictions Must Go 

After the Presidential Address the main resolution demanding the removal 
of Press restrictions, was unanimously passed. It was moved by Mr. S. A. 
Brelvi of the Bombay Chronicle and seconded by Mr. Stephens 
•f The Statesman, Calcutta. Mr. Francis Low ot The Times of India, Mr* 
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Tushar Kanti Ohosh of the Amrita Bazar Patrika and Mr. Devadas Oandhi 
of The Hindustan Times Buported the resolution. 

Mr. 8, A, Brelvi, commending the resolution to the Conference, appealed for 
unanimous support to the resolution. He congratulated the members who, in the 
Standing Committee, had adopted a give and take attitude. Mr. Brelvi assured the 
Conference that the cause of the newspapers which had suspended publication, 
was one which prompted the resolution ne had just moved and he hoped all 
suspended newspapers would resume publication once the Government accepted 
the resolution. 

Mr. Stephens seconded the resolution and Mr. Francis Low supported it. Mr. 
Low thought that the Conference should ado])t a resonable attitude, as indeed 
it had done to-day — to avoid the chance of Government turning round and saying, 
“It is no use dealing with such people”. Mr. Low reminded the Conference that 
their main task should be to look at things from the point of view of a working 
journaUst and as such they had to present reasonable demands if they were to be 
accepted by the Government. He was encouraged in this by the thought that 
the last portions of the resolution were the substance of the understanding already 
reached between the Bombay Government and the Bombay Provincial Press 
Advisory Committee. He hopw that the resolution would be accepted by the 
Government of India also. 

Mr. Devadas Oandhi, supporting the resolution in the final, amended form, 
associated himself with the cautious hope Mr. Low had expressed about its being 
accepted by Government. Even if the resolution was accepted, he, for one. would 
personally like to wait for a few days and see how the arrangement worked before 
resuming publication. Mr. Gandhi was sure that many of the newspapers which 
had suspended publication did not feel like resuming unless better circumstances 
prevailed and encouraged them to resume their task. They had a duty not only 
to the Press but also to the country to discharge. 

Mr. Tushar Kanti Ohose, supporting the resolution, congratulated the 
Conference on unanimously adopting the resolution, thereby demonstrating the 
solidarity of the newspaper profession in India, which Government could not but 
take note of. 

Text of the Resolution 

The following is the text of the resolution as finally approved by the Standing 
Committee : 

“The All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference takes strong exception to the 
series of restrictions imposed on the Press by the Central, Provincial and local 
authorities since August 8 last. The Government’s failure to utilise the machinery 
of previous consultation before bringing the new restrictions into operation was a 
clear violation of the agreement known as the Delhi Agreement arrived at between 
the Standing Committee of this Conference and the Government of India. 

“The number and nature of the restrictions vary from province to province, 
and there is in consequence a lack of uniformity as regards procedure. In many 
cases, the restrictions are used not only virtually to stultify the Delhi Agreement 
but also to deny publicity to statements and reports supporting the Indian demand 
for freedom and legitimate political activity. The conference has also noted 
several instances of press advising and censorship of factual news which can only 
be regarded as perverse. Compulsory press advising and scrutiny give Government 
•oflScials power to control at every stage not only the publication but even the 
character of factual news. The Conference afiirms its adherence to the terms of 
the Delhi Agreement and to the procedure and machinery evolved in the course of 
last two years. 

Rbsponsibiuty op the Press 

“The Conference views with dismay the suppression of publication of a number 
of newspapers as a result of the new restrictions and the manner of their operation. 
The fact that newspapers find it difficult to perform their duties to the public, 
increases unrest throughout the country, multiplies the force of rumour and is a 
direct aid to enemy propaganda, which can point to the disappearance of news- 
papers as proof of an oppressive regime. 

“Even in war time, the Press cannot abdicate its responsibility as the guardian 
of public interest and of the rights of citizens. At the present juncture when the 
legislatures are not functioning in most provinces and owing to penal restrictions 
j^ublic opinion cannot express itself fully, an extra responsibility is thrown in the 
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Opposition to Peb-censorship 

**The Conference ia of opinion that it would conduce to a removal of bitterneaa 
and reaentmeut if the order promulgated by the Government of India on August 8, 
1942, which is still in force in some provinces and the orders issued by certain 
Provincial Governments imposing pre-censorship of news relating to the mass 
movement or the disturbances and other lestrictions are withdrawn and a new rule 
issued by the Government of India under the Defence of India Rule 41 (D (a) 
embodying restrictions on the lines set out in press Notice No. XIX banning the 
publication, unless released to the Press by Government, of such reports of inter- 
ruptions to roads and railway communications, acts of sabotage, strikes or 
interruptions of work in factories chiefly engaged in producing war materials, as 
are of military value to the enemy. 

**The Conference is opposed to any scheme of pre-censorship. Newspapers 
should be free to publish without previous scrutiny objective accounts of any 
incidents in cormection with the ‘mass movement or disturbances'. The Conference, 
however, considers it necessary that editors should exercise restraint in the 
publication of such accounts and should avoid the publication of any thing which 
(a) incites the public to subversive activity : (b) conveys suggestions or instructions 
for illegal acts ; (c) is an exaggerated report or unfounded allegation regarding 
excessive use or misuse of their powers by the police, troops and other Government 
servants, or the treatment and condition of detenus and prisoners and (d) retards 
the restoration of the public sense of security. Deliberate departure on the part of 
any newspaper from the general policy laid down in this resolution, may be dealt 
with by the Provincial Governments in consultation with the Provincial Press 
Advisory Committees.” 

Condolence Resolutions 

The Conference passed three condolence resolutions on the deaths of Mr. 
Mohadev Desai^ Mr. Vismanath Prasad of the Leader and Sir C. F. Chintavianu 
Editor of the Leader* The resolutions state : 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference places on record its sense of 
deep sorrow at the death, while in detention of Mr. Mahadev Desai who had 
rendered invaluable service to the profession of journalism to which his premature 
death is an irreparable loss. The Conference offers its heartfelt sympathy to 
Mahatma Qandhi, Mrs. Desat and Mr. Narayan on their sad bereavement. 

This Conference places on record its sense of gieat loss at the passing of Sir 
C, F. Chtntamaniy Editor of the Leader^ on July 1, 1941. Sir Chintamani was one 
of the pioneer of Indian Journalism and throughout his life he maintained the 
highest standards of the profession and brought honour and credit to his calling. 
In his death the journalistic profession has lost one of its distinguished members. 

This Conference expressed its sense of deep grief at the untimely death of Mr. 
Visimnath Prasad of the Leader, who by his quiet dignity and sound practical 
sense earned the respect and gratitude of the Standing Committee. 

Second Day — Bombay — 6th. October 1942 

Standing Committee Appointed 

The Conference concluded its session on the 6 th. October 1942 
after adopting the new constitution of the Conference, electing a new Standing 
Committee and passing a number of resolulions protesting against the way in 
which censorship worked and the telegraphic delay in the transmission of press 
messages and the arrest and detention of working journalists. 

At the plenary session, after the adoption of the new constitution by the 
Conference, Mr. Tushar Kanti Qhosh (Amrit Bazar Patrika) proposed the following 
names for the new Standing Committee, which were unanimously agreed to by the 
Conference : , . 

Messrs. Devadas Qandhi, J, AT. Sahni, Desbandhu Gupta, B. Shiva Rao^ 
Francis Low, 'S, A. Brelvi, Samaldas Gandhi, K* Srtntvasan (Free Press), J. 8, 
Karandikar, C* R, Srimvasan, Ramnath Qoenka, Ian Stephens, Suresh Mazumdar, 
Tushar Kanti Ghosh, K. Rama Rao, Baldevdas, P, B* Chandra^ A, D* Mani^ 
K, Punniah, Moharey and Amritlal D* Seth, 

Under the powers given to the President to nominate seven members to the 
Committee, the President announced the nomination of the following : Messrs, H, 
E* B* Catley (Pioneer), F* W* Bustin (Civil and Military Gazette), 8* Samhu 
Prasad (Andhra Patrika), A* 8, Bharatan (Associated Press of India), B, Sen 
Gupta (United Press of India) and Dr. 8yed Mahmud (Orient Press of India)* 
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Foreign Messages^ & Censorship 

The Conference then paBned three resolutions given notice of by members. 
The first resolution emphatically protested against the ^‘system of censorship on 
incoming and outgoing messages being worked in such a manner as to render the 
presentation of a balanced picture of the situation in India extremely difiScult. In 
the opinion of the Conference, censorship should be limited strictly to news and 
statements of military value to the enemy.” 

Delay in Press Messages 

The second resolution protested against the inordinate delay in the transmission 
of press messages and urged the Government of India to take immediate steps to 
remove congestions on the telegraph lines with a view to expediting transmission 
and delivery of press messages. The resolution also urged the Government to abo- 
lish the surcharges of three and six annas that are now levied on all ordinary and 
express press telegrams respectively. 

The third resolution protested against the arrests and detention, under the De- 
fence of India Rules, of editors and press correspondents, while discharging their 
duties. 

President’s Appeal 

' Winding up the proceedings of the Conference, Mr. K, Srinivasan, President, 
made a fervent appeal to Government and political parties in the country to come 
to a satisfactory settlement. Referring to the deliberation of the Conference Mr. 
Srinivasan said that the conference had arrived at unanimous decisions in a 

harmonious manner. He assured the House that, as in the '.past, he would, 
in future, continue to do his best to deserve the confidence reposed in him. 

Mr. Srinivasan concluded by assuring the conference that in all matters of 
major decisions he would try his best to get the maximum amount of 

unanimity and agreement. 

Mr. Ramnath Ooenka, Editor of the Indian Express, and Mr. Samaldas 
Oandhi, Editor of the Vande Mataram in moving and seconding a vote 

of thanks to the President, assured the President and the Standing 
Committee, on their own behalf of those members who were critical 
of the achievements and work of the Standing Committee and the President 
in the Subjects Committee meeting yesterday, that they and those whom they repre- 
sented would extend to the President their full and whole-hearted support and co- 
operation. They added that whatever action the President took on behalf of the 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference would have the fullest support of the Press 
of India as a whole. 

Several members who had similarly criticised the Standing Committee and 
the President the previous day cordially associated themselves with the remarks 
made by the mover and the seconder. 

Mr. J. N. Sahni thanked the Members of the Reception Committee and the 
President and members of the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for 
their hospitality. 

The Conference also expressed its grateful appreciation and thanks to the 
President and Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for placing their hall 
at the disposal of the Conference. 

The Conference was attended by 94 delegates, among whom were a number of 
editors of suspended newspapers. 

After the conclusion of the plenary session, the newly elected Standing Com- 
mittee met and elected Mr. J. N. Sahni and Mr. AT, Srinivasan of Bombay as 
Joint Secretaries and Mr. R. Shiva Rao as Treasurer. 



The United Provinces Press Conference 

First Session — Lucknow — 31 si. July 1942 

Presidential Address 

A tribute to the work done by the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
was paid by Mr. S, A* Brelvi^ Editor of the Bombay Chronicle, presiding over 
the First United Provinces Press Conference which began its session at Lucknow 
on the 81st. July 1942. The following is the text of Mr. Brelvi’s address : 

The All-India Newspsper Editors’ Conference, which was held in New Delhi 
in November, 1940, was a landmark in the history of Indian journalism. It was 
hold at a time when the Indian Press as well as the country faced a great crisis. 
The Conference, under the able guidance of my friend, Mr. AT. Srmivasan, the 
distinguished editor of a distinguished newspaper, met the crisis with great courage 
and no small success. For the first time in India it organised the entire press, 
irrespective of political differences, and established the right of this organised Press 
to be heard with respect and effect whenever Government sought to interfere with 
the exercise of its functions. It compelled Government to agree to the establish- 
ment of a machinery of consultation the working of which has, on the whole, been 
not unsatisfactory and has enabled the Press, in some parts of the country at any 
rate, to safeguard, to a considerable extent, what little liberties have been left to it. 

The message of that Conference required to be carried to every city and 
town in the country and the work done by the consultative machinery required 
to be explained to all who had anything to do with newspapers. You deserve to 
be congratulated on being the first to take the iiiitiati^'e in this matter and to 
hold a Conference of the Press of this Province The All-lndia Newspaper 
Editors* Conference met at New Delhi at the commencement of great happenings 
in the country. This Conference is being held on the eve of what is expected to 
be a great upheaval in the country. Whatever happens, let us trust that the Press 
in India will do its duty unhampered and that the consultative machinery 
will survive unscathed all attempts that are being made and that may be made 
to destroy it. 

I am very grateful to you for the honour that you have done me in asking 
me to preside over this Conference. I do not know why you have selected me for 
this honour. But 1 have obeyed your call because it has given me the opportunity 
of coming into contact with journalists from all parts of the United Provinces, 

Restrictions on Press 


It is necessary that every journalist in India should make himself acquainted 
with the work of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference ; for on the success of the 
Conference depends, to a very large extent, the prosperity and efficacy of the Press 
in India. The Conference was summoned at short notice and was held in New 


Delhi on November 10, 1940, to consider the grave situation arising from the 
restrictions on the Press imposed by the Government of India. How Draconian 
were the restrictions will be evident from the text of the order issued by the 
Government with the object of suppressing all news about the campaign of 
individual Satyagraha started by the Indian National Congress, under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The following is the text of the Order. 

“In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (b) of sub-rule (1) of Rule 41 
of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to prohibit 
the printing or publishing by any printer, publisher or editor in British India of 
any matter calculated, directly or indirectly, to foment opposition to the prosecution 
of the war to a successful conclusion or of any matter relating to the holding of 
meetings or the making of speeches for the purpose, directly or indirectly, of 
fomenting such opposition as aforesaid : , „ ^ ^ ^ 

“Provided that nothing in this order shall be deemed to apply to any matter 
communicated by the Central Government or a Provincial Government to the 

Press for publication.” _ ^ ^ j xu ^ j 

As Mr. Srinivasan, President of the Conference, 'Said, the Order, if con- 
formed to would have reduced the position of an editor to that of an inanimate 
automaton and the conditions imposed by it were such that no self-respecting 
editor could submit to them. He made it plain that, while it was far from the 
intention of the Press to impede Government’s war efforts, it could not and would 
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not be a party to the sappreaBioii of all normal political activity in the name of the 
Tear. He emphasised that the sole concera of the editors, wbOt whatever their 
differences in the political spheres, were united in their determination to preserve 
the liberties of the' Press, was to conduct a newspaper free to express 

opinions frankly which was only possible through factual representation 

of events in the widest sense. The united front presented by the Press 
compelled the Government to retrieve the blunder they had committed. 
They withdrew the obnoxious order. They also agreed to be advised by 

Committees of the Press at Delhi and at provincial Headquarters on any 

matters affecting the Press and in regard to any action Government 

might take against newspapers. The Conference welcomed the change in 
the attitude of the Government and pointed out that, even from 

their own point of view, the results they sought were best achieved by a policy of 
trust and co-operation instead of minatory directions. 

Soon after the Conference, Provincial Advisory Committees were formed in 
Bombay, Madras, Bengal and Assam, Behar, the Central Provinces, Sind and the 
United Provinces. These Committees as well as the Central Advisory Committee 
at New Delhi began to function. But not in all provinces did they function effec- 
tively or satisfactorily nor could it be said that the Government of India and ail 
the Provincial Governments whole-heartedly responded to the appeal of the Editors^ 
Conference to follow the policy of trust and co-operation in their relation with the 
Press, Some of the Provincial Governments, especially the Government of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, frankly regarded the machinery of consulation as a nuisance to 
themselves and, while paying lip sympathy to the object which it was intended to 
serve, deliberately tried to undermine its utility. Therefore, at its second meeting 
held in New Delhi, in February 1941, the Standing Committee of the Editors* 
Conference, while noting with satisfaction the working of the Advisory Committee 
in some of the Provinces appealed to other Provincial Governments and to the 
Central Government to see that the cosultative machinery was fully utilised both in 
the Provinces and at the Centre and that the convention set up in Madras and 
Bombay that ordinarily no action would be taken against any press or newspaper 
without prior consultation with the Advisory Committee was extended to all Pro- 
vinces. The appeal has to this day not received the satisfactory response the Stan- 
ding Committee bad expected. 

The agreement arrived at between the Government of India and the Editors’ 
Conference in accordance with which the consultative machinery was instituted has 
been described as a Gentleman’s Agreement. The Government of Bombay have 
from the beginning, except for a solitary aberration when they took unwarranted 
and drastic action against the Bombay Sentinel, acted in the true spirit of such an 
agreement. Similar good comes from Madras, the Central Provinces and Sind. 
Complaints have come from other Provinces but in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces the agreement has not been given a fair trial at all. In fact, the 
attitude of the Government of the United Provinces towards the Press has been 
most reactionary and unsatisfactory. Though they are party to the Gentleman’s 
Agreement, the Government of India have not carried out their part of the bargain 
by securing an improvement in the attitude of recalcitrant Provincial Governments. 
Nor has the conduct of the Government of India themselves in this matter always 
been unexceptionable. On several occasions their attitude was such as would have 
wrecked the Agreement but for the firm and united front presented by the Standing 
Committee of the Conference* 

U. P. Government’s Policy Criticised 

In this Province, there is a Provincial Advisory Committee, but it is regarded 
with ill-concealed hostility by the Government as will be apparent to any who 
knows anything of the relations between that Government and the Press during the 
the last two years. The Gentleman’s Agreement has more often been violat^ by 
the Government than respected. The Provincial Committee’s recommendations have 
on many occasions been simply ignored and frequently action has been taken 
against newspapers and presses without previous consultation with the Committee. 
Scant respect has been paid by the Government to the frequent appeals from the 
Standing Committee of the Editors’ Conference to give a fair trial to the Gentle- 
man’s Agreement. The Editors’ Conference had asked the U. P. Government to 
withdraw the drastic orders in force against the Sainik of Agra so that the machi- 
nery of consultation could have a fair start. The response to his suggestion was the 
demand of a security of Ks. 6,CXX) from the National Herald, The Standing Com* 
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mUtn inference at ita meeting in February, 1941, regretted this and requea* 
ted the V, r. Government to withdraw the orders against the two papers. When it 
met in March it found that nothing had been done and it urged that a final and 
satisfactory decision be taken without further delay. The U. P. Provincial Advisory 
Committee subsequently, on two occasions, sought to get redress in these two cases. 
The Government, after considerable delay, relented to the extent of reducing the 
amount of security demanded from Sainik but remained adamant as regards their 
action against the National Herald, The Standing Committee, when it met again In 
May, 1941, pointed out that there never was any justification for the demand of a 
security of Rs. 6,000 from Sainik which admittedly had not committed any offence 
that a vital question of principle was involved and that nothing short of the com- 
plete cancellation of the original order would meet the requiiements of the case. 
The Committee also drew the attention of the Government of India to the fact that 
the Sainik case had come to be regarded by the public and the Press throughout 
the country as the measure of effectiveness of the machinery created under the 
Delhi Agreement and Government’s anxiety to ensure that its views were 
respected. As regards the National Herald^ the Btanding Committee again reitera- 
ted its previous resolutions and supported the resolutions of the TJ. P. Provincial 
Advisory Committee. It regretted that the U. P. Government had not redeemed 
their own promise made to the U. P. Press Advisory Committee at its first meeting 
held in December, 1940, to “write on a clean slate”. It again uiged the Govern- 
ment of India to use their good offices with the U. P. Government to have its 
views and those of the U. P. Provincial Advisoiy Committee respected. 

‘‘National Herald” Case 

All its representations having failed to move the U. P. Government, the 
Standing Committee at its meeting in Bombay in July 1941, decided to send a 
Goodwill Mission composed of Messrs. Francis Low and Mi. C R, Srtnivasan, 
to this province to meet the Governor and the members of the Government as well 
as the local Press Advisory Committee with a view to establish the relations between 
the two on a proper basis. Even this handsome gesture evoked little response and 
the members of the Mission left this Province with the impression, that the attitude of 
IJ. P. Government towards the Delhi Agreement was one of passive hostiPty. Thus, 
when the Standing Committee met in Calcutta in October, 1941, it was compelled 
to record its regret that the suggestion of the Goodwill Mission to improve the 
atmosphere for the effective functions of Press Advisoiy Committee by withdrawing 
the security orders had not been accepted by the U, P. Government in the case of 
the Sainik and the National Herald and it requested the President to take such 
further action, as he considered necessary. The President’s attempts to pursuade the 
IJ. P. Government to take a reasonable view of tlie matter, however, proved unavai- 
ling. Even the suggestion to enlarge the Committee was fruitless as the Govern- 
ment did not accept the names of additional members recommended by the Presi- 
dent, though in most provinces the members ot the Committee are elected representa- 
tives of the Press. The Government made matters worse by suppressing the Sainik 
without even consulting the Provincial Committee. The Standing Committee mee- 
ting at Delhi in May last again appealed to the Provincial Government as well aa 
the Government of India to give a fair chance to the Provincial Committee. 


The Government and the Press 

Text of the Correpondence 

Mr. K. Srinivasan, President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, 
issued the following statement on the 16th. September 1942 

I have seen complaints about the non -publication of the details of the 
arrangements discussed in Delhi in the last week of August, between the Standing 
Committee of the A. I. N. E. C. and the Government of India, on the question of 
the new censorship regulations contained in the Government of India notification, 
dated 8th August. There has been some delay in the implementing of the Delhi 
arrangement by the Provincial Governments. I have now received a telegram 
from Sir Richard Tottenham that the Government of India have remmded th^ 

41 
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Provincial Government and are arranging for a Press Note to be issued regard- 
ing the arrangements reached in Delhi. The text of the correspondence which 
I am releasing with this statement gives the whole picture of the Delhi 
disciissions. 

Standing Committee’s Note to Govt. 

An emergency session of the Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference was summoned to meet in New Delhi on September 24, 1942, 
to consider the attitude of the Press in regard to the restrictions imposed on the 
Press by the Government of India on August 8. The following is the text of the 
Note, which was sent to the Home Department of the Government of India on the 
25th August. 

1. The Standing Coinmirtee take strong exception to the series of restrictions 
imposed on the Press by the Clentral, Provincial and local authorities, during the 
last two weeks. Government's failure to utilise the machinery of previous consulta- 
tion Ix'fore bringing the New restrictions into operation is, in the opinion of the 
Committee, a clear violation of the Delhi Agreement. 

2. The number and nature of restrictions seem to vary from Province to 
Province, and there is in consequence lack of uniformity as regards procedure. 
It is not possible within the limits of this not to give a complete list of such 
restrictions. To mention only a few of these, the Standing Committee regard the 
registration of correspondents as designeil to bring them completely under the 
control of local officials and close to Editors all avenues of receiving impartial 
reports of events directly from tlieir correspondents. (bmi)ul8ory press advising 
the restrictions placed on the number of messa' cs relating to the disturbances, 
on headlines and on the space to be devoted to news of these disturbances, can 
have, in the view of the Standing Committee, but one meaning ; namely, that 
Government seek, in the most comprehensive manner ])ossible, to control at every 
stage not only the publication but even the character of factual news. 

3 The Press can at no time abdicate its function of being the guardian of 
the public interests and of the rights of the citizen. At the present juncture when 
the legislatures are under suspension in a majority of the piovinces, an extra res- 
ponsibility is thrown on the Press. 

‘‘A Dangerous Tendency” 

4. The Standing Committee request Government, if they are serious in their 
desire to maintain the Delhi Agreement, to withdraw all these restrictions. To the 
terms of that Agreement and to the procedure and machinery evolved in the course 
of the last two years, the Committee reiffirm tlieir adherence. But in the restric- 
tions recently brought into force the Committee see not only its virtual scrapping, 
but a dangerous tendency on the part of Government to deny publicity to statement 
and reports supporting the Indian demand for freedom and legitimate political 
activities. There are several instances ot press advising and of censorship, which, 
under no circumstance, can be deemed just and fair. The new restrictions seem 
designed not so much to prevent information reaching the enemy as to prevent the 
public in India, Britain and the Allied countries from receiving a correct and 
objective account of the internal situation in this country. 

5. The Standing Committee view with dismay the suspension of publication 
of a large number ot newspapers owing to the stringenc'y of the new restrictions 
and the manner of their operation. The fact that newspapers find it impossible to 
perform their duties to the public increases unrest throughout the country, multiplies 
the force of rumour many times, and is a direct aid to enemy propaganda which 
can point to the disappearance of newspapers as proof of an oppressive regime. 

6. The Standing Committee are of the opinion that the measures recently 
adopted by the Executive are such as to cause widespread bitterness and resent- 
ment, and therefore, bound to prove detrimental both to the efficient prosecution of 
the war and to the principles of democratic freedom for which the Allied Nations 
stand. It would, in the opinion of the Committee, conduce to a removal of that 
bitterness and resentment if these restrictive orders were, withdrawn and the prose- 
cutions and penal action taken against newspapers cancelled. Thereafter the situa- 
tion should be reviewed in consultation with the Committee to see whether any 
modifications are necessary in existing practice and procedure. 

Discussions With The Home Member 

After considering the Note, the Government invited a deputation from the 
Standing Committee to meet the hon’ble the Home Member and discuss the points 
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•riBing out of the Note. The deputation, which consisted of the President, Messrs. 
S, A, Brelvif Tushar Kantt Ghonpf K, Punniah, B, Shiva RaOj J, K» Cowley ^ 
Amritalal D. Sheth, H. K. Moharay, A, D, Mam, A, S, Iyengar, S, N'atarajan, 
K, Srtutvasan (Bombay), and J. N, Sahni (the Convener), had a two hours’ 
discussion with the Hon’ble tSir Reginald Maxwell, with whom were Sir Richard 
Tottenham, Addl. Home Secretary, Sir Fiedertck Puckle, Secretary to the Depart- 
ment of Information and Broadcasting, and Mr. B, J, Kirchner, the Chief r^ress 
Adviser. 

Discussions proceeded on the following points pieviously noted down by a sub- 
committee of the Standing Committee for the guidance of the deputation : 

1. The Press Note, dated August 10 says intef alia that (the Editor) “who 
opposes the measure taken by Government to avert or suppress that movement, 
will be guilty of an offence against the law.” Wc feel this is a position which we 
cannot accept as correct. 

2. Eegarding factual news there should be no control at the source. There- 
fore. the system of registration of cor lespon dents should go. 

3. No penal action should be taken wilnout pievious consultation with the 
Advisory Committee concerntd. In emergency cases however, jireventive action 
as per the Delhi Agreement and subsequent additions tliereto may be taken. 

4. No suppression of a newspaper without previous warning as per existing 
understanding. 

5. J'here should be uniformity of procedure. 

All restrictions shall be promulgated only after consultation with the Press 
Advisory Committees. 

6. All orders promulgated so far without, consultation with the Press Advisory 
Committees should be withdrawn, including the Delhi (^hief Commissioner’s order 
dated 27th August. Any new proposal Goveinmeut may wish to make shonld 
be placed before the local Press Advisory Committee. 

7. Where in a particular province, the Provincial Committee is not function- 
ing the Standing Committee slioidd be given a statement as to the reasons why 
any particular restiiction has beeu irajiosed. 

8. The Government of India should make it clear to local Governments that 
their orders are distinct from the instructions of tlie Chief Piess adviser 

9. Compulsory press advising and multiple censorship must go. Portions 
deleted by the S. P. A. or the C. P. A. without consultation with Press Advisory 
Committees should be circulated to mcmbeis of those committees without delay. 

10. One-sided nature of press advising and ccnsoiship has the effect of suppress- 
ing political statements. 

11. Withdrawal of prosecutions and penal actions taken against newspapers 
since the recent restrictive orders were brought into force. 

12. In cases of non-observance of the Delhi Agreement by provincial 
Governments what is the machinery for jiroviding relief ? 

Sir R. TOTTENHAM’S LEI’TEU 

On the next day, the 28th August, Sir Eicha'td Tottenhuni sent the following 
letter confirming the discussions that had taken ])lace between Sir Reginald Maxwell 
and the delegation on the previous day : 

Dear Mr. Sriniva^an, 

At the meeting yesterday between the Home Member and j^ourself and other 
members of the A. I N. E C. the reasons which made it necessary for Govern- 
ment to exercise control over the publication of factual news relating to the 
present disturbances weie fully explained and I believe accepted in principle by 
those present. So long as that coutiol can be effc^^tively seemed, it was further 
explained that the Government of India are not. wedded to any particular method 
of securing it and are fully prepared to levise theii orders in such a way as to 
render them as little irksome as possible to the pioss. A point which the editors 
chiefly criticised was that t)rovision of the Government of India’s order which 
affects their relations with their own correspondents and they emphasized that it 
was for them to decide what use to make of any mateiial supplied to them 
either by those corresiDon dents or from other sources. If, however, that decision 
could not be left entirely to the editors themselves they felt that it would be 
better for Government to achieve their object by ai ranging for all the material to 
be submitted for scrutiny by a specified authority before publication, especially if 
means could be devised whereby lesponsible representatives of the press could 
themselves be associated with that scrutiny. 
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2. The Government of India would for their part, welcome an arrangement of 
this kind, provided that there were reasonable prospects of its being worked 
successfully. They would be prepared to cancel their own general order as soon 
as other orders on the lines suggested had been issued to take their place and 
in that case, they would hope that the need for certain orders passed by provincial 
Governments might also cease to exist. At the same time it is on Provincial 
Governments that the responsibility lies for dealing with the disturbances, and 
it is therefore for them to decide to what extent the scheme can be adopted 
in the light of local conditions and circumstances, 'i'he Government of India 
have addressed Provincial Governments accordingly and have asked them, if they 
are prepared to accept the new arrangements, to put them into force with as 
little delay as possible. 

3. Bo far as the expression of views is concerned (and in that term the 
Government of India have always included not only editorial comment, but also 
the manner in which news is displayed) it was recognized that no statutory restric- 
tions had been imposed by the Government of India. On the other hand, it was 
represented that, however leasouable it might be to let editors know the general 
limits beyond which it would not be in then interests to go, there was no sufficient 
reason to depart from the practice hitherto established by which action against any 
offending newspaper is not normally taken without previous consultation with the 
Press Advisory Committee. Bubject to the reservation that the normal practice 
must necessarily bear a somewhat different meaning in the present exceptional 
circumstances, it was explained that the Government of India had no desire to 
depart from the spirit of the Delhi Agreement, so long as there was even a section 
of the responsible press which was prepared to observe its side of the agreement, 
and they would welcome continued consultation with Advisoiy Committees 
wherever such a course is possible and likely to lead to useful results. This point 
has also been put to Provincial Goveruments in the communication referred to above. 

Yours sincerly. 

(Sd.) R. Tottenham. 

Editors’ Committee President’s Reply 

Sir Richard Tottenham's letter, dated the 28th August, was considered at a 
meeting of the Standing Committee on the 28th and 29th. While noting the 
replies to certain points, it was felt that further clarification was needed in res- 
pect of many other points and accordingly the following letter was sent by the 
President on behalf of the Standing Committee on the 29th August to Sir 
Richard Tottenham : 

Dear Sir Richard, 

Your letter of yesterday’s date expressing the views of Government on some 
of the points raised by the deputation which met the Horae Member on 27th 
August were placed before a full meeting of the Standing Committee of the A. I. 
N. E. C. I summarise below the views of the Committee as reflected in the discussion : 

(1) In para 1 of your letter, there is a reference to “all the material to be 
submitted for scrutiny by a specified authoiity.” The deputation attached special 
importance to the definition of classes or categories of factual news concerning the 
disturbance being drawn up by the Special Press Adviser and the Provincial 
Press Advisory Committee. The Committee has assumed that the above reference 
is governed by this nnderstsnding. You will recollect that at one stage the Home 
Member agreed to the Chief Press Adviser and the Central Press Advisory 
Committee meeting at an early date to draw up such a list of categories of news. 
The Committee’s view is that this list should be sent to all provincial centres as a 
standard all-India list. In each province, the Special Press Adviser and the 
Provincial Press Advisory Committee will work on it as a basis, adding further 
categories if necessary (after taking into account the situation in the province) or 
relaxing the working of the rule if the situation has shown improvement. Conditions 
are almost certain to vary from time to time and may not be the same in different 
^larts of the same province. While the provincial list will be applicable throughout 
the province, the same elasticity should be observed in practice having regard to 
local conditions. The Committee expects that in the mofussil, District Magistrates 
will scrupulously adhere to the principle of previous consultation with local editors 
in all matters in the spirit of the Delhi Agreement, 
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(2) In the last sentence of para 1 of your letter, the suggestion made is that 
*'respon3ible representatives of the press could themselves be associated with that 
scrutiny.” The Committee trusts that association means consultation in the fullest 
sense of the term. 

(3) In actual working, so as to minimise the amount of material coming 
under the categories of news (to be drawn up in the manner referred to above) 
which must be press-advised the Committee suggests that Government should 
adhere to the principle enunciated by themselves on a previous occasion ; namely, 
to leave as large a margin as possible to tlie discretion of editors in regard to 
consultation with the Provincial Press Advisory Committee and the Special Press 
Advisers. 

Provincial Governments’ Position 

(4) The Committee regards ]mra 2 of your letter as unsatisfactory. It is the 
Government of India which, in the first instance, drew up the recent restrictive 
orders and placed the consequential powers in the hands of Provincial Governments. 
They can therefore withdraw those powers and give the necessary instructions to 
Provincial Governments to put into operation the new arrangements without 
delay. The suggestion that Provincial Governments may decide for themselves the 
extent to which the scheme can be adopted to suit local conditions may be 
interpreted, the Committee fears, in a manner not contemplated either ^^by the 
Government of India or the Committee. 

(5) Para 3 of your letter concludes with the observation that Provincial 
Governments should continue to observe the spirit of the Delhi Agreement in 
consulting Provincial Press Advisory Committees “wherever such a course is pos- 
sible and likely to lead to useful results.” Emphasis is also laid on The normal 
practice necessarily bearing a somewhat different meaning in the present exceptional 
circumstances.’ The most seiious weakness of the system based on the Delhi 
Agreement has been the obvious unwillingness of more than one Provincial 
Government to give it a fair trial. The Committee feels very strongly that these 
observations in your letter may provide such Provincial Governments with a 
convenient excuse for failure to accept the new arrangements except when they 
serve their own purposes. 

(6) The Committee desires me to invite your attention to some of the twelve 
points placed by the deputation before the Home Member to which there is no 
reference in your letter. You might recollect that agreement ,was reached in 
respect of these. 

(a) the withdrawal of all orders promulgated so far without consultation with 
the Press Advisory Committees including that of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
dated lYth August ; also, acceptance of the principle of ^such previous consultation 
in respect of any new proposal ; 

(b) a report to the Btanding Committee whenever any new restriction is 
imposed by a Provincial Government in a province where the Press Advisory 
Committee is not functioning ; 

(c) a communication to Provincial Governments that orders of the Govern- 
ment of India are distinct from instructions of the Chief Adviser ; 

(d) withdrawal of prosecutions and penal action taken against editors and 
newspapers since the recent orders were brought into force. 

(7) Finally, the Committee wishes me to emphasise in particular, two points 
from the note forwarded to you on 20th August; 

(a) the observance of the new arrangements even in regard to the present 
disturbances should not be of such a character as to prevent the public in India, 
Britain and the Allied countries from receiving a correct and objective account of 
the internal situation iii this countiy ; 

(b) press-advising and censorship should not in practice imply denial of 
publicity to statements and reports supporting the Indian demand for freedom 
and legitimate political activities. 

The Committee attaches the greatest importance to these^Two points and 
reiterates the suggestion that there should be frequent and periodical reviews by the 
Chief Press Adviser and the Special Press Advisers with tbeir respective Advisory 
Committees to ensure their proper obseivance. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) K. SriDifasaii 
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SiE R. Tottenham’s Reply to the President 

On the 2ud September, Sir Richard Tottenham replied to the President’s letter 
dated the 29th August in the following terms ; 

Dear Mr. Srinivasan^ 

Will you please refer to your reply dated August 29th as Chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference to my letter 
of August 28th ? 

So far as paragraphs (1) to (B) of that reply are concerned, I can assure you 
that our intention is to endeavour to get Provincial Governments to agree, wherever 
the new order comf's into force, to associate with the specified scrutinising authority 
a member of a panel of editors who will be consulted regarding the admissibility 
or otherwise of news-matter coming within the scope of the order. Such consultation 
must necessarily be as brief and businesslike as ])OSBible in view of the volume 
of work to be handled in a limited time. There is no question of excluding certain 
categories of news from scrutiny, but the general classes of news affected will be 
broadly defined in the order itself. If any latitude is to be given, it will have 
to be in the manner in which that news is dealt with by the specified authority 
and the editor who sits with him. Out intention is to draw up a fairly comprehen- 
sive directive to the scrutinising authorines under our direct control in Delhi or 
other Chief Ooinmissioners’ Provinces : to discuss that directive with the Central 
Press Advisory Committee ; and finally to send copies of it to all Provincial 
Governments in the hope that they will accept the general principles stated 
therein. It will then, remain, perhaps, for Provincial Governments to consult 
their Provincial Press Advisory Committees regarding any adjustments that may 
be necessary to suit local conditions. 

Provincial Governments’ Orders 

2. As regards paragraph (4) of your reply, the Hon’ble the Horae Member 
made the position quite clear, I think, at the meeting. If and when the new 
orders are issued, a certain number of the existing order will automatically become 
superfluous aud will, therefore, presumably be cancelled (just as we have already 
cancelled our general order so far as it applied to Delhi on the issue of a new 
order by the Chief Commissioner). There will remain, perhaps, a certain number 
of other restrictive orijers passed by Provincial Governments, for example those 
relating to headlines, which do not fall within the definition of ^factual news.” 
It must be for Provincial Governments themselves to decide whether such orders 
are still necessary, but we have suggested to them that they should endeavour 
to start the new system, if they agree to it, with as clean sheet as possible. 

3. As regards paiagraph (5) of your letter, I can only repeat what I told you 

personally when I saw you just before leaving Delhi. I have never agreed that 
the most serious weakness of the avisory system has been the obvious unwillingness 
of certain Provincial Governments to give it a fair tiial. 1 believe that all Provin- 
cial Governments Lave endeavoured to give it a fair trial, but that in certain cases 
the Provincial Press Advisory Committees have themselves been dominated by 
individual editors who have been determined to see things only from one point of 
view. The discussions in your recent meeting at Delhi showed, I think, that there 
was a certain section bf the Press ( T am glad to think only a very small section J 
which is determined to take the extreme point of view in the present situation ana 
with whom, therefore, it has become impossible to do business on 
a consultative basis. I put it to you that the relations between 
Provincial Governments and their Advisory Committees would be 
immensely facilitated if any members of their Committees who belong to that 
very small section of the Press could be replaced by others who would be more 

reasonable. 1 do not think it is fair to expect Provincial Governments to work 

a system of “give-and-take” with persons of the kind to which I have referred. 

4. As regards paragraph (C; of your letter, I think it was agreed that the 

various points in the memorandum which was discussed at the meeting with the 
Home Member would not require a separate answer in the light of the new 
agreemedt reached. I need, I think, refer only to points (c) and (d) in para- 

graph (6). As regrads (b), since the Standing Committee is not in permanent 
session, I see little point in reporting to it the restrictions imposed by Provin- 
cial Governments in Provinces where Advisory Committees are not functioning, 
but the point will be considered further. As regards (c) guidance notes from the 
Chief Press Adviser have always been phrased in such a way as to indicate that 
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they are not mandatory. We shall see that this pra^^tice is continued, There is. 
of course, no question of the Government of India’s issuing orders to Provinciid 
Governments in this matter. As regards (d), the Homo Member gave, and could 
give, no assurance that prosecutions instituted under the recent orders would 
be withdrawn. 

5. In conclusion and as regards paragraph (7) of your letter under reply, 
I can assure you that the Government of India's policy regarding the control of 
<;ertain classes of news arising out of the present situation does not preclude 
newspapers from snppoiting any legitimat^e political activities. This was made 
quite clear to the Press at the Press Conference held by Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar on August 11th. Finally, I can only say that it is as much in the interests 
of Government as in the interests ot the Press or the people that the public in 
this country, us well as Britaui and Allied countries, should receive a correct and 
objective account of the internal situation in India. 

President’s Representation to Government 

As the President felt that there was considerable delay in iiaplementing the Delhi 
Agreement by Piovincial Governments, be sent the following telegram to Sir 
Richard Tottenham on the 9th. September. 

“Delay in bringing into foice new order in regard to scrutiny of news is 
causing widespread misapprehension. Please consider immediate iesuo of l^ress 
Note, indicating details of consulhative scrutiny of news about present disturbances. 
Delhi Commissioner’s order, dated Angafat29, in the light of experience of Delhi 
papers, requires drastic modification, and procedure in Delhi should be made to 
conform to understanding reached between Government and Standing Committee. 
Would you agree to release for publication relevant papers and correspondei ce ?” 
biR R. Tottenham’s Repey 

In his reply telegram dated the 13th. September, received by the President 
on the night of the loth Sir Richard Tottenham stated that the Central Govern- 
ment had reminded the Provincial Governments and were arranging for a Press 
Note to be issued regarding the arrangements reached in Delhi. 



British India and Indian States 

Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 

Bombay — 3rd. July 1942 

Jam Saheb Surreys War Effort 

The determiuation of the Indian Princes to face and to fight the difficulties 
ahead, with all their resources, for their King-Emperor, for the defence of their 
Mother-land and for the world cause at stake, was reiterated by His Highness the 
Jam Sahel), Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, in a statement he made at Bombay 
on the 3rd. July 1942 at the meeting of the Standing Committee of the Chamber. 

The Standing Committee of Princes continued its deliberations in the afternoon 
also, and was attended by His Highness the Mahaiaja of Jaipur. 

Among the items discussed by the Standing Committee included certain 
important questions afiTecting the Rulers arising out of the Cii])ps Mission with 

P articular reference to the position of the States in the future constitution of 
iidia* It was decided to refer most of these questions, in the first instance, for 
examination to the Committee of Ministers, whose recommendations would be 
considered by the Standing Committee. 

Questions concerning internal reforms in the States at the discretion of the 
individual Rulers of Goveinments concerned and the definition of “Civil List’* and 
the Privy Purse of Rulers were also taken up for (jonsideration. 

A communique issued after the conclusion of the day’s meeting said : 
'^Unanimous conclusions were reached which will be circulated to the States. 

Chancellor’s Statement 

H, H. the Chancellor, referring to the war effort of the States, said: 

“it is gratifying to note that the Indian States, big and small, have continued 
their war effort, in accordance with their best traditions. Simultaneously, every- 
thing possible is being done in respect of internal security and civil defence in the 
States. The figures for the war contributions and investmeuts of the States upto 
the end of April 1942-43 is as follows : 

“The non-recurring contributions offered by Indian States amounted approxi- 
mately to Rs. 3,10,30.000 ‘ and the recurring donations (annual figure) promised 
stood at about Rs, 36,63,000, 

“For the same period, the investments from Indian States were as follows : 
in Rs. three per cent defence loans Rs. 2,57,99,000 ; interest free bonds, Rs. 
66,97,000 ; defence saving certificates, Rs. 34,85,000 ; defence savings bank 
Rs. 1,00,000. 

“In regard to these figures, certain enquiries were made by me from the 
Political Department and I understand that these do not take into calculation 
contributions and investments made through the agency of banks, or by banks 
themselves, which are situated in British India. It will be noted that some of 
these bank have considerable business also with the States ; and various States aud 
their subjects have made substantial contributions to defence loans, etc., through 
the agency banks in British India. Separate accounts of these contributions have 
not been kept, otherwise the war contributions of the States would 
be greatly augmented. Figures of the sale of defence savings cerificates at the 
British Indian post offices in Indian States, are included in the total published 
for the nearest British Indian Post Office in the Postal Circle. As such, the 
contributions under this head shown as exclus vely from the States appear 
comparatively low. The recurring contributions are not included inUhe total of 
non-recurring contributions from the States. If all these items are duly taken 
into account, the war contributious aud investments should work up to about 
double of the figure noted above. 

Moreover, it will be' appreciated that' these cash contributions are in addition 
to the substantial assistance given by the States in war equipment. A large 
quantity of war material has been turned out by factories in Indian States. In 
many cases the productive capacity of these factories has been immensely 
increased, factories intended to meet ordinary civilian needs have been diverted 
to the production of war materials, wherever possible, and many new factories 
have been set up to meet the special requirements of war. Coal, various metals, 
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^rioultural prodocts, timber, mica, shellac and other products are being sent ont 
oy States in very large quantities to meet the calls of war. 

In addition, the forces sent out by the States have acquitted themselves with 
remarkable credit in the fighting line. We are proud of our units who have 
rendered meritorious services at Keren, at Amba Alagi, in Abyssinia, in Egypt 
and in Syria, Iran and elsewhere. Several of their officers and men have distinguished 
themselves by acts of bravery and courage. Many have laid their lives or have 
been wounded or taken prisoners, while a large number of trained units have 
left for active^ service. Almost in every State concerned there are signs of great 
recruiting activity and new units are being raised or trained in modern war work. 
Besides, the military budgets of the States have increased ont of all proportions, 
and in several cases they have multiplied to two to three hundred per cent. These 
fresh burdens are, however, being proudly and cheei fully met. i need not refer 
to the Rulers who have volunteered for active service or have vi‘<ited the various 
war theatres, and many others who are anxious to follow suit. I shall not, however, 
omit to mention the sad and untimely demise of the heii-appanut of v^^^ikkim in 
the course of his duties as an officer of the Indian Air Force. The Indian 
Princes are ready to face and fight the difficulties ahead with all their resources for 
their King-Emperor, for the defence of their Motheiland and for the world cause 
at stake.” 


Protection of Prince s’ Rights 
Jam Saheb’s London Address 

Addressing the East India Association, London on the 2nd. December, 1942 on 
the future of India and the Princes, \\\q Maharaja Jam Sa "h oj ISfawana^^ar said 
he did not propose to plunge into the deep waters of political controversy or 
speculate immediately about the future. Rather was it his ])iii pose byreviewing 
the past, to emphasise the consisted' t attitude of the Princely Order towards 
constitutional change. 

“Orderly political and constitutional progress as I see it”, the Jam vSaheb pro- 
ceeded, “is ultimately the striking of a balance between the surrender and the 
maintenance of the existing individual rights by each of the component elements in 
the political structure. Each must recognise the rights of the other elements and is 
under obligation to respect them. At the same time there is the inalienable right 
to hold what we have and demand that other elements should recognise onr rights.” 

“Translated into terms of the Indian sense”, the Jam Saheb observed, “the pro- 
blem can be stated thus. Assuming that an advance must be bas^d on history, 

and is not to be a complete break from it, assuming also tint tU i Princes still 

‘have a contribution to give to India and are worth retaining as an Order — I 
•naturally suoport that assumption with the whole of my b^nii: -what do we as 
an Order retain and what do we surrender ? What do we dcmin I as the basic 
[terms of our continued existence, and what are we prepared to give in order to 
achieve the object which all sane, patriotic, honest In h ms d'sirc — a united India 
with each of its elements contributing its full and individual sbaio ?” 

“Basically our demands have always been the same. First, the maintenance 

of the treaty rights under the aegis of the Grown, and secondlv, effective and 

sufficient safeguards. I shall deal with these in turn and in dealing with them 
I propose to refer you as far as possible to authorit'^tiva records and statements, 
BO that you can judge for yourselves that the Princes have spoken consistently and 
with one voice.” 

Sacrbdness of Tbbaties 

"There is no need for me to tell you what treaties, sanads engagements 

mean to the Princes. They are the sine qua non of our existence. We regard the 
rights, privileges and dignities arising out of them as matters of vital concern. 
We have stated clearly and unequivocally that, while as an Order we endorse 
the demands for the constitutional advance of India, any scheme to^ which ^ the 
States are expected to be party ‘must effectively protect their rights arising 
from treaties, sands and engagements or otherwise and ensure the future existence, 
sovereignty and integrity of the States thereunder guaranteed’.” , . , , , . . 

In recalling that the States had been solemnly assured by the highest aiUhonties 
that their treaties and engagements would be scrupulously respected, His Highness 
quoted from the Proclamation of Queen Victoria in 1858, of King George the 
Fiffch in 10 O 1 fV,a MnnfAO'n.nhAlmBfnrd Rpoorfc and diew attention 
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to the recent speech by Lord Halifax in which he stated that ‘*the independence 
of the Princes is enshrined in solemn treaties with the King Emperor and as such 
are only alterable by negotiations. To scrap these or any other treaties unilaterally, 
would be to scrap one of the principles for which we went to war with Germany.” 

‘‘Suffice it then to say,” the Maharaja observed, that in the demand for the 
maintenance of treaty rights we have the highest authority for our assumption 
that this demand should be met.” After explaining in some detail the political, 
financial, defence and personal safeguards demanded by the Indian States, 
His Highness admitted that their range was obviously a matter for considerable 
argument just as, he pointed out, the range of safeguards for British interests 
in India were a matter of very considerable argument at the time of the 1935 Act. 

Basic Demands of Princes 

The basic demands which the Princes made before the Act of 1935 were met 
in theory under the Act. He would not go too deeply into the technicalities of 
the Act, and the points on which criticism might be lodged from the States’ 
point of view. But he wished to point out that theory and practice were very far 
apart and that experience of the inevitable course of events in regard to the 
Congress agitation in the States in 1939 had led the Princes to reject Federation 
shortly before the outbreak of the war. The history of that agitation quite clearly 
proven that where the authority of the Governor-General and the Crown Repre- 
sentative was vested in one and the same person, the maintenance of theoretical 
safeguards must inevitably give way iu the face of practical issues of all- India 
politics when it was a question of retaining ministries in order to see the Act 
continue to work. Hs would say that the States themselves were not satisfied with 
their position financially under the 3935 Act. 

•Speaking of the war, the .Tam Saheb of Nawanagar reminded his sudience that 
at its outbreak, the Princes oflbred the services of themselves and their resources 
unconditionally to the King-Emperor. The lovalty with which they had offered 
their services to the King-Eraperor in the Great War of 1914-1918 was repeated— 
perhaps even in a greater degree. At the end of September 1942 non-recurring 
contributions from the States amounted approximately to Rs. 326,67,000 and 
recurring donations promised stood at about Rs. 37,30,000. “I need not refer you to 
the squadrons of aircraft bearing the name of many Indian States some of which 
1 have had privilege of visiting since my arrival in this country.” 

Other gifts in kind have been numerous and always useful. Not less remark- 
able was the development of the States’ forces and their employment overseas and 
also in British India where they had relieved other units for active service by taking 
over duties on the North-west Frontier, by providing guards for internment camps 
and performing other duties. The Princes had never wavered from their resolution 
to place themselves and their resources unreservedly at the service of the King 
Emperor. 

The Cripp’8 Mission 

Speaking of Sir Stafford Cripps' mission, His Highness said the Princes like 
everyone else in India realised that this was a momentous occasion on which the 
best wa« demanded of every patriotic Indian. The attitude of the States was made 
completely clear in the resolution passed at the session of the Chamber of Princes 
in March 1942 as follows : (a) That this Chamber welcomes the announcement 
made in the House of Commons on March 11, 1942 by the Prime Minister of the 
forthcoming visit to India of the Lord Privy Seal and the Leader of the Commons 
and expresses the hope that it may help to unite India to intensify further 
her war effort and strengthen the measures for the defence of her motherland, 
(b) That this chamber has repeatedly made it clear that any scheme to be 
acceptable to the States must effectively protect their rights arising from treaties^ 
engagements and sanads or otherwise and ensure the future existence, sovereignty 
and autonomy of the States thereunder guaranteed and leave them complete 
freedom duly to discharge their obligations to the Crown and to their subjects : 
It therefore notes with particular satisfaction the reference in the announcement 
of the Prime Minister to the fulfilment of treaty obligations to Indian States. 

(c) That this Chamber authorises its representatives to carry on discussions 
and negotiations for the constitutional advance of India with due regard to the 
successful prosecution of the war. and the interests of the States and subject 
^ confirmation by the Chamber and without prejudice to the right 

of individual States to be consulted in respect of any proposals affecting their 
treaty or other inherent rights.” 
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“1 shall be and say that the whole visit was disappointing from 

the point of view of the Princes”, he continued. “A fundamentally important point 
IB the manner in which the Draft Declaration by H. M. Government deals with 
the Crown B treaty obligations to the States, The only reference to them is as 

follows : Whether or not an Indian^ State elects to adhere to the constitution 

it will be necessary to ^ negotiate revision of its treaty arrangements so far as 
these may be required in the new situation’, I need not explain to you how 
disturbing this statement was to the Princes who have only too recent memory 
of the progress of events in 1939. Apart from anything else, we, Princes, feel 
that our spontaneous and unconditional war efifort deserves better than omission 
from the Draft Declaration of express guarantee of the Crown’s obligation to us 
assured in the declaration of August 1940. Moreover this omission has given a 
handle to our opponents, such as Pandit Nehru and others, to declare publicly 
that these treaties must be scrapped and in fact Pandit Nehru has recently gone 
to the extent of declaring that those who talk of treaties with Indian States are 
'lunatics, knaves or fools’. 

The declaration makes special mention quite rightly of the protection of racial 
and religious minorities, purely the states are entitled to claim even more than 
the minorities that solemn undertakings with them must be respected. The 
reference to these solemn engagements which 1 have quoted has merely created the 
impression in our minds that it is pioposed to have compulsory revision of treaty 
requirements whether or not the States concerned consent to such revision. In a 
later elucidation I admit we were told that this provision was intended to apply to 
economic matters of common concern to llritish India and the states, but this has 
not been clearly stated in the Declaration itself. 

Criticism of Btates 

The Lord Privy Seal is known also to have voiced the commonly made 
criticism that representative institutions have not been adequately developed in the 
majority of Indian States. I am conscious that there is widespread criticism of 
the Princes, not only in India, but outside, on the giounds that we are reactionary, 
that representative institutions do not exist in adequate numbers or with any 
vitality in the States, that, in short, unless we put our own house in order we 
cannot legitimately press demands for our continuous existence alongside the more 
progressive and vital constitutional forms in British India. As I said in my 
address at the recent celebration to commemorate the 400th anniversary of the birth 
of Akbar the Great, I shall be the first to admit that there have been and perhaps 
still are States in which rulers have not exercised their powers with proper appre- 
ciation of the rights of their subjects, and that in consequence the administration 
has not been as effective and possibly as just as it should be.' 

*‘But, taken by and large, and I believe that this is the real test, the subjects 
of States are probably more happy than their countrymen in other parts of India. 
The rulers have, ou the whole, maintained a good record of justice, impartiality, 
interest in the welfare of their subjects and I believe that in the Princes Order 
to-day there is still a firm intention to improve ou the past. In order to show 
that we, Princes, are not concerned with mere words, I have, as Chancellor, 
appointed a committee to examine the full implications of the Crtpps proposals and 
to report on the points of internal administration and constitutional practice in 
which the Princes Order as a whole may be ‘’’aid to fall behind practice in 
British India.” His Highness concluded : ‘‘Our basic demands are clear but we have 
shown that we are prepared to move with the times. What of the future ? The war is 
changing things very fast and it is impossible to prophesy what the next develop- 
ment on the Indian political stage will be, what new realignment of political 
parties or personalities there may be, (and you will appreciate that in India this 
is a very vital factor in any discussions regarding constitutional advance), or what 
the general picture will look like when the constitution-making body finally gets 
to work. There are so many factors, both inside and outside India, to be 
reckoned* with, but of one thing you can be sure— that the Provinces will continue 
to maintain the same consistent, loyal and dignified attitude as in the past, consci- 
ous of the right of all British India to progress but equally well determined to 
maintain our own rights. We have at heart that same ideal as other patriotic 
Indians of an united India but we equally well hold that we, as Princes, have an 
historical and individual contribution to make to it just as much as the other great 
elements in the political picture. We demand consideration. We axe preparsa to 
give it,” 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session — Calcutta — 17th. December 1942 

Mr. Haddow's Presidential Address 

IB the wish of the Biitish Community in India to continue to be of ser- 
vice to the country and to assist in its progress both in regard to Agriculture and 
Industry,*’ observed Mr. R, R» HaddoWy presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce held at the Eoyal Exchange, Calcutta on the 
17tb. December, 1942. 

Thirty one delegates representing various chambers of commerce, which included 
the Burma Chamber of Commeice, were present. 

Among those present were Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu and Mr. P. N. BanerjeCy 
Ministers, the Mahaiajadhiraj of Burdwan, Mr. L, Mehta, President of the 
Federation of Indian Ciiambeis of Commerce and Industry, and Mr. J. P. Blair, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

“All they ask is,” Mr, lladdow added, “that they receive the same treatment in 
India as Indians receive in Britain. I would remind our Indian friends that 
these demands are no greater than their own in respect of Ceylon, East and South 
Africa and Burma when it was a fiounshing unit of the British Empire as it will 
certainly again be.” These observations were made by the speaker while criticising 
the cry raised by ceitain sections of the Indian community that “we must leave 
India and that Indians do not wish us to remain in this country.” 

Keferring to tlie extension of the Viceroy’s term of office, Mr, Haddow 
remarked that they had been foitunate in having Lord Linlithgow for so many 
years at the helm, steering a steady course and avoiding all political currents that 
might have caused a weaker navigator to deviate. He expressed their appreciation 
of the excellent example he had given the country as a whole by sacrificing his 
personal convenience to the major issue of winning the war. 

Referring to the recent political distuibances in the country, Mr, Haddow 
said that it was a matter of great satisfaction to him to read and listen to the 
view of the vaiious political parties in the Central Legislature during the recent 
debates on this upiising. All deplored the action of the Congress in playing on 
the feelings of their illiterate supporters to oppose the United Nations. It may be 
alleged that the major ixirtion of the damage was caused by goondas, but they 
were definitely organihcd by the Congiess Party supported by funds provided by 
certain Indian business magnates. 

Defence of Beitish Rule 

“Like most other Britons in this country, I would like to be able to carry on 
our trade and commeice in the confident expectation that we would be given a 
fair deal and allowed to conduct our business without any fear of disciimination 
or expiopriatioij, and theieby be freed from the necessity to enter the political 
arena ; but such, howevei, is not possible, particularly when we are told, in no 
unmistakable teims by ceitain sections of the Indian community, that we must 
leave India and that Indians do not wish us to remain in this country. I wonder 
often whether these peoi>le ever consider what the British community has done for 
India. For centuiies before the British took over the reins of the Government of 
India, the countiy's political history had been a long succession of conquests as 
wave after wave of new invaders swept over it. Borne of these invaders and in 
fact others who were as late newcomers to India as the British are to-day 
amongst the foremost in the fight for India’s Independence. The British are 
unique in two respects ; in the mildness and humanity of their rule and in their 
not becoming absorbed by the climatic and geographical peculiarities of India. 
I know the term “mildness” may call forth criticism from certain quarters, but 
if these same critics were to compare the treatment accorded to the leaders of the 
Congress Party who have done their utmost to stir up rebellion and to hamper 
the successful prosecution of the war effort by Britain and her Allies, with the 
fate which would have overtaken these men for similar disloyalty in Germany, 
Japan or even Russia, they would realise how fortunate they have been in the 
mildness of their treatment in India. 

“Another point that is liable to be overlooked is that there is not the slightest 
evidence that the Biitish people ever planned the systematic conquest of India 
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[or any part of it. There ie, in fact, overwhelming e^'dence that they were reluctant 
to extend their Indian commitments and responsibilities. The British assumed^ 
responsibility for the governing of India purely because they wished to trade and*, 
to secure the conditions of respect for agreed treaty and law and absence from 
violencet without which trade was impossible.” 

Regarding the war, Mr. Haddow said that instead of British and her allies 
having to fight uphill battles against enemies admittedly better trained and more 
appropriately equipped, the disparity had completely disappeared. “We have not 
only made up the leeway,” he remarked, “but it would appear, by industry and 
determination, have achieved superiority which, it is hoped, will result in an early 
victory and consequent termination of the present bloodshed.” 

Control of Food Prices 


Mr. Haddow referred to one or two of their principal problems— most of them 
arising out of the war— which con Iron ted Commerce and Industry in this country 
just now. According to him, perhaps the most important, certainly the most 
baffling of these problems, had been that of maintaining adequate supplies of 
staple food-stuffs particularly to the industrial aieas, and the closely related question 
of price control. “My own view is,” he pointed out, “that however admirable the 
general policy of the Government in these matters, its administration has suffered 
xn the past from two main difficulties — firstly lack of central co-ordination or over- 
provincialisation and secondly inadequate enlorcement of price control.” He 
welcomed the setting up of a separate Cential Government Department to deal 
with food production and price control as a step long regarded as necessary, but 
pleaded for a realistic approach to the dual problem of distribution on the one 
hand and price control on the other ; for closer collaboiation between the provincial 
administrations : and, where possible, for the simplification of the licensing and 
permit systems which had become so integral a part of the control hitherto exer- 
cised Ho appealed to all conceined with the production, distribution and 
merchandising of essential foodstuffs to co-operate loyally in maintaining supplies 

at reasonable price levels. ^ . , . . . .u r j i. 

Mr. Haddow recorded satisfaction with the satisfactory and prompt way in 
which the Commerce Department of the Government of India had been able, 
during the past year to meet their numerous requests for necessary amendments 
in the war risks, factories and goods insurance schemes. 

H. E., The Viceroy’s Address 


The following is the text of the Viceroy’s speech 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. As you have reminded me, this is the seventh 
occasion* on which 1 have had the honour of addressing the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commeice of India, it is an occasion to which through- 
out my Viceroyalty I have always looked forwaid as an opportunity which I 
deeply value of talking to you, gentlemen, on the gi eat problems of the day. 
This is the last time that honour will fall to me, tor though as your President 
has so kindly said the King has been pleased to ask me to retain my present 
office for a further period, by the time that the Associated Chambers next hold 
their annual meeting I shall no longer be in India. 1 welcome all the more your 
kindness to-day in inviting me to be present and thus giving me the opportunity 
to take fare-well of the Associated Chambeis, and to thank them for all the invalu- 
able help and co-operation that they and those for whom they stand in this coun- 
try have eiven me through seven long and anxious years. ,•. * ‘a 

^ Before 1 proceed ^lo the business of my speech, I would like to associate 
ttjBelf most with what you .aid about Hia ^^^'^ellency the Governor, bir 

John Herbert, whom we are bo glad to see here to-day, and about Lady Mary. 
He has had ai anxioue and difficult time as the Governor of this great pwatdency 
at a time when Benu^al and eastern India as a whole, have been in the fiont line. 
We ow“ him r great debt for his energy, his inteiest, and his constant anxiety to 
w *at evwythfng possible is done to safeguard his charge, and to protect a vital 
bMtton c5 iSlte’B dJtence. And we all of us know how constant and how invalu- 
aWe U the help lent him by Lady Maty Herbert in all good causes 

in Bengal. Excess Peofitb Tax 

Ing yout speech. Sir, you have touched on s number of matters of gtMt 
interest and importance. You took occasion, if 1 may with &at matter in 

Sie tot placeTto sound a note of warning againat the withdrawal of all incentive 
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from private enterprise and in this connection yon cited the policy of his Majesty’s 
Government in regard to a rebate of excess profits tax. As you are aware, tne 
policy of the Government of India in regard to the rates of excess profits tax in 
this country has been markedly more generous than in some parts of the Empire 
or in the United Kingdom. For its effect is to leave to an enterprise in this 
country, subject of course to income-tax and super-tax one-third of the excess profits, 
in addition to the whole of the profits of the most favourable standard period or 
in the case of new concerns, a generous percentage on the invested capital. 1 
venture to think that in the conditions created by a total war the incentive thus 
left to private enterprise is very real. 1 would claim indeed that it is as great 
as could reasonably be expected. And you are aware, gentlemen too, that arrange- 
ments exist under which a rebate of excess profits tax to be paid after the war can 
be obtained by depositing twice the amount of the rebate with Government at two 
per cent interest for the period of the war and one year after it. 

Action on these lines would seem to be a wise precaution on the part of 
industry and as profitable as wise. 1 trust sincerely therefore that industrialists 
will utilise the concession which has been offered. For by doing so, not only will 
they benefit themselves, they will help to achieve the immobilisation for the period 
of the war of as much as possible of the excess profits earned during the war, and 
BO to reduce the pressure of enhanced purchasing power of the general price level : 
and they will in that way make a material contribution to the country’s interest. 

iNi^LATION AND SAVINGS 

And in that connection, let me refer to the risk of an inflationary rise of 
prices, lhat is an issue of vital importance, and one which is continually present 
to my advisers. It is one in which responsibility lies as heavily on the public as 
it does on the Government. Few will deny that production must continue at 
maximum intensity, and must expand wherever possible in the interests of the war 
efibrt. But that inevitably means the existence in the country of a great and con- 
tinually growing volume of purchasing power since payment for everything that is 
produced must be made in rupees in India, whether the expenditure is incurred on 
Indian account, or on account of His Majesty’s Government, or for the purpose of 
reciprocal aid to the forces of the United States of America stationed here. The 
actual allocation of cost has no relevance in this connection and the problem will 
clearly be with us on a continually growing scale for at least as long as the 
war lasts. 

Negligible Amount Of Saving 

’*1 would like if I may to emphasise again that for a solution of this difficult 
and important problem the Government must be able to rely on the utmost 
asBistance, co-opeiation and support from the non -official world. I look to the lead- 
ers of commerce and industry, who have given us such invaluable he^ in the past, 
to assist in securing an adequate response to the Government of I^ndia’s defence 
loans. But above all I am convinced of the necessity for small savings playing 
their part. During the three and a quarter years since the war started the small 
savers’ contribution to the return, as savings of a portion of the vast volume of 
purchasing capacity which the war and supply activities of the country are plac- 
ing in the bands of the people has — and I say it with regret — been of negligible 
importance. That is far from a healthy state of affairs. I am sure that personal 
interest, and active propaganda, can do much to better it. I would apj)eal to all 
employers of labour to organise, encourage and assist their employees to save, 
ana to conserve their savings through the various avenues which the Government 
of India have provided for the purpose. I know that it is only by persistent 
and unremitting effort on the part of all employers of labour that can effectively 
be done. But if that effort is made and maintained, there will be results of 
immense benefit to all sections in this country and not least to the poorer 
classes whom the rise in prices most seriously affects. 

'*1 am sure, gentlemen, that where your great authority and influence are 
concerned I can with confidence look for the fullest help and co-operation in this 
matter. 

High Food Prices 

**I listened with close attention, Sir, to your remarks on the all-important 
question of food supplies. This is a question constantly present to me, and never 
more so than daring recent months. The creation of the new Department of Food, 
to which you have referred in such frmdly terms, will» I trust, before very long effect 
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some improvement in the sitnation. Olose study of the cause of the present appa- 
rent Bhort^es and the hip;h prices which are evident In many centres suggests that 
though India has, of course, been deprived of its accustomed rice imports from 
Burma, the difficulties *.of the present situation are due less to any real deficiency 
of supplies than to the mental reactions of great sections of the community to the 
abuormal times in which we are living. I realise fully that the greatly increased 
calls made on the transport system of this country for defence purposes, reduce 
its ability to do all that it did in pre-war days for the movement of civil supplies. 
But since August last, the railways have allowed priority to the transport of 
food-grains, and I am assured that in this respect there is now considerably less 
delay and dislocation than were reported to be prevailing five or six months ago. 
Nevertheless during recent months the supply situation has grown more acute 
and prices have risen with increased rapidity. 

It is sometimes suggested that our present troubles are due to the policy of 
price and movement control adopted by the Government of India and by various 
Provincial and States Governments, and that if trade were left free from restric- 
tion the interaction of supply and demand would result in commodities finding 
their way where they were most needed, and in a price level determined by normal 
forces. That is a plausible contention, and it merits careful scrutiny. But I am 
myself, after anxious thought, convinced that it is unsound. The control of 
supplies and prices has been found necessary by ]>ractica]ly every administration 
in the world to-clay. No one is more disinclined to embark upon the perilous and 
difficult task of control than a Government. For Governments know all 
too well the troubles and anxieties that control brings with it and, 

in experience, they have recourse to this policy which, and only 

when, the operation of uncontrolled economic forces has produced a situation 
which can no longer be permitted to continue unchecked. And to remove controls 
is not to my mind the solution of the present difficulties. On the contrary the 

proper course may probably lie in the direction of an extension of control to a 

wider range of articles, and of a more direct participation by Government them- 
selves in the actual procurement and distribution of supplies 

I will not take up your time, gentlemen, with any detailed narrative of the 
steps ray Government have taken and are taking. 

Difficulties On Control 

The Wheat Control Order, the Kegional Price and Supply Boards, the Food- 
grains Control Order, the Grow More Food Campaign arc all evidence of the 
anxiety of my Government to deal with this most important problem. In 
the matter of price control, as thorny a question as any, much has been done. 
More still may have to be attempted. The difficulties of enforcing maximum prices 
by penal provision are only too familiar to you. And the existence of black markets 
is well known. But while we may not have had full success in enforcing maximum 
prices, I am certain that the prescription of such prices had a very real and 
immediate value, to the extent that it has served to retard the rate of price 
increase over the whole range of the commodity controlled. And let me say in that 
connection that I fully agree with what you. Sir, have said about the simplification of 
the licensing and permit system ; and that it will be the aim of the new Depart- 
ment to simplify control operations as much as possible, in the interests alike of 
administration and of the general public. 

But whatever policy is adopted, or whatever measures are put into force, no 
lasting success can be hoped for without the wholchek*rted co-operation of the whole 
body of the community. If the workers in our transport and communication sys- 
tems, our war industries, and our essential services cannot be provided with the 
wherewithal to live at a price within their means, the war effort will be crippled 
and the country itself exposed to grave dangers. 

It is more essential now than ever that every citizen should sink his individual 
interests in the common cause, and realise that, if he concentrates on serving him- 
self alone, he is endangering not only the stability of the whole community but his 
personal security as well. I would therefore associate myself, sir, most whole- 
neart^ly with your plea for the co-operation of all the interests involved in solving 
our present difficulties, which are due not so much to shortage of resources as to 
disturbances of the normal routine. If we secure that co-operation, the difficulties 
which are now being experienced throughout India will shrink to less menacing 
proportions. No effort, let me assure you, will be spared to meet a situation the 
gravity and importance of which my Government so fully realise. 
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Rbquisitioninq op Property 

You referred, sir, to the difficult questions that arise in connection withjthe requis- 
itioning of business and residential property. I need not say that my sympathy is 
very great indeed for those who, whether in their business arrangements or private 
lives, have had to suffer the grave and serious inconvenience which requisitioning 
involves. I note with full attention and appreciation the views that you have 
expressed on this matter, and I will see that they are brought to the notice of my 
Government who already have the whole matter under active consideration. 

When I had the honour of addressing the Associated Chambers on previous 
occasions since the outbreak of the war, I dealt with the work of this Supply Depart- 
ment. I trust sincerely that you, gentlemen, who are so closely concerned and so 
familiar with the operations of that Department are satisfied that we are doing our 
best. I think you will agree with me that we have achieved immense things in the 
field of supply. En*ors and misunderstandings there must always be. It is impossi- 
ble to avoid them. But, broadly speakine, we can feel that in the field of supply, 
India has made a contribution of outstanding importance and value and nothing will 
be left undone to ensure that during the remainder of the war the upward curve 
of improvement and of development shall be maintained. 

Indian Supplies 

I do not propose to-day to trouble you with any lengthy details of progress 
under particular heads. But one or two facts and figures I might quote. For the 
first six months of the war the value of contracts placed was approximately 29 
crores. For the ^ix months from April to October 1942, it was 137 crores. Over 
the whole period to the end of October 1942 it has been no less than 428 crores. 
And those figures exclude the value of the work done in the ordnance factories, which 
is, in itself, very considerable. They include only the contracts actually placed 
through our purchase branch. 

During the last year, progress with the Roger Mission projects has been satis- 
factory. And I hope that the Roger Mission programme as a whole will be getting 
into production from the early months of 1943 onwards. The preparatory work 
in India has been ahead of the receipt of plant and equipment from abroad. The 
flow of munitions components from trade workshops is maintained. The magnitude 
of India’s effort in receipt of munitions and engineering stores is now shown by 
the tightness of kev materials such as steel, of which very considerable imports are 
expected from the United States. Further important schemes for the expansion of 
steel production have been approved. 

On the general stores side, our measures to double the production of filature- 
reeled silk are well in hand, and the production of statichutes on a substantial 
scale is established. The production of web equipment, which was nil before the 
war, now stands at about 200,000 sets a month and unless the demand decreases it 
will be doubled in the course of 1943. The possibility of expanding the chemicals 
industry is under active consideration. Ship construction has been amalgamated 
with ship repairs, and a new Director-General established at Bombay to deal with 
both activities. 

The year indeed has in the supply field been one of steady progress. We 
welcomed during its course the visit of the American Technical Mission, which was 
a very useful stimulant and most helpful to us in every way. The far reaching 
scheme of industrial expansion recommended by the Mission would, if accepted in 
full, have involved the earliest supply to India by the United States of large 
quantities of materials and equipment, and of large numbers of technical personnel. 

Assistance from United States 

The United States Government have found it impossible to implement this 
programme in full in the present conditions. But they have generously offered to 
consider any projects which are essential for the war effort, and to which the 
Government of India attach particular importance ; and we are already receiving 
very significant assistance from the United States in the form of materials, 
machinery and plant. Let me only add that during the unhappy disturbances 
of this autumn, labour at most industrial centres remained staunchi and those 
losses of working time that had to be recorded were due rather to the difficulties 
to which the workers were subjected than to nny desire to go slow on the part of 
the workers themselves. 

I welcome your friendly reference to the work of my Oommerce Department. 
Much of the war work that has fallen to that Department has necessarily involv^ 
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interference, often serious interference, with the normal practices of industry and 
commerce, and it is perhaps natural that its activities, though undertaken for th« 
common benefit, should have been the cause of dissatisfaction to individuals. I 
appreciate the more your remarks about its attitude in the more directly beneficent 
field of war risk insurance, and 1 am emboldened to believe that on a wider and 
more detached view, its anxiety to mitigate the inevitable unpleasantness attached 
to measures of control will also receive recognition. Let me assure you, gentlemen, 
that the Government of India are most appreciative of the invaluable assistance 
which they have received from the War Risk Insurance Advisory Committee, as 
well as of the co-operation of the insurance companies, which have consented to 
work as Government agents in return for out-of-pocket expenses only— a notable 
voluntary contribution to the war effort. 

British Trade Interest in India 

I have listened, Sir, with close attention and interest to what you said about 
British trade and commerce in this country. Your anxiety, in your own words, is 
that British trade should he niven a fair deal, and allowed to conduct its business 
without discrimination or expropriation ; and you hmched in your remarks on the 
history of Britain’s contribution to India, whether in the commercial or in the 
administrative field. I was glad to hear what you said. For there is too great a 
tendency, and not merely where India is concerned, for Great Britain and the 
British people, confident, as they are in fact in their own ler'oid and in their own 
capacity, to show that confidence by self-dopiecatiou, a selt-deprecatiou which is 
unjustified, and which is vety ant to he misundersMod. Whether in this war, or in 
the past. Great Britain can, with all liiiradity, claim ihat she has achieved great 
things, and that her contribution to humui progress and happinesa, and her record, 
and that of her citizens, at home or abroad, in commeicc, in administration or in 
the fighting service’s, is one to bo prund of. 

And there is no part of the Fmpire in whii'h we can look back on a greater 
record of achievement than in India. Law and order, the arts of peace, greatly 
raised standards of wealth and of prosoerity, the elimination, lor practical purposes, 
of grave famine, of disease throughout this sub-comment, that security in which 
India has been able industriAlly und politically to reach her present high place 
among the nations of the world— these are groat services rendered. Our achieve- 
ment in India is one that need not fear corupaiison with any corres{)oiiding work 
in the world. It is indeed to its magnitude iliat much of the criticism which you 
mention is due. For it is easy, indeed it is natural, living in the long settled 
peace for which Great Biitain is lesponsible, under the unity that Great Britain 
has achieved that the decades of war and imernemne stiite through which this 
country had passed before British aulhoiity was established on m present basis 
should be forgotten. 

Commercial benefits of World System 

In the specifically commercial field to which you have referred India has 
derived, and derives to-day, great benefit, as you, sir, have reminded us, from the 
British connection, d'ho immense importance to her of her foreign trade, and of 
the British tradinc: and business community, the significance to India of the 
position ot the empire capital as the centre of a world-wide system, her ability as 
a unit of the empire to turn that position to special advantage, were not and 
could not have been created on the basis of a policy of excluding overseas and 
foreign interests or personnel. And I cannot believe that the significance of that 
fact, BO well established by general experience elsewhere, will be lost on the India 
of the future. Whatever mistakes may have been made — and who of us, and 
what country, is there that has not made mistakes— we can, with all humility 
claim that Great Britain and her citizens have earned for themselves an honoured 
place in India by the standards they have set and by the benefits which long years 
of peace and prosperity have brought to this country. I am confident that the 
assistance of the British Community, and the benefit of the British connection to 
the upholding of India’s business traditions and the maintenance and development 
of India’s post-war position in international trade, will be as readily afforded ia 
the future as they have been in the past. 

The year now drawing to a close has been one of very great importance in 
every way for India. For all of us on whom rests the burden of conducting the 
affairs of this great country it has been one at times of deep anxiety, whether in 
terms of the internal or the external situation. When we last met Japan had. 
just entered the war. The early part of this year was marked by the invasion of 

43 
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Malaya, the Japanese advance into Bnrma, the very active threat to the shores of 
India, Japanese naval activity in the Bay of Bengal and elsewhere, attacks on 
Vizagapatam and Ceylon, and strong pressure from Japan in NE India. We had 
reason for anxiety, too, because of the news from other parts of the Fighting 
Front. In attack and in defence we have worked in those dark times in close 
association with the gallant forces of China, whose Generalissimo and his wife I 
was so happy to welcome on behalf of India in February ; of the U. S., whose 
reception from all quarters in India has been so sincere ; and of the warrior Kingdom 
of Nepal, to which and to whose Prime Minister we are bound by such close ties. 

In India itself I cannot speak too highly of the steps taken by all concerned 
to perfect our preparations against invasion, to sustain morale, to organize to meet 
any situation that might arise. H.E. the C*in-G and the defence forces in this 
country — naval, military or air—have spared no effort. Defence arrangements have 
been developed on a great scale. Recruitment and training of troops has been 
pressed on with the utmost vigour. There have been immense strides forward in 
civil defence. The keen and constant interest shown in that vital matter by my 
own Department of Civil Defence, has been equally marked throughout India, 
whether in the Provinces or in the Indian States. We find ourselves today in a 
happier condition so far as civil defence is concerned than at any earlier period in 
the war, and the necessity for civil defence, and the organization that has been 
developed in connexion with it has brought home directly to many whom the war 
might not in the ordinary way have clo.sely touched the essential importance to 
India of being able to stand on her own feet, and to repel auy attack that may be 
made from outside. 

Internal Situation 

In the internal field we have, to my keen and deep regret, had to deal since I 
last addressed you with an upiising, consequent on the programme of the leaders of 
the Oongiess Party, of great gravity and great seventy. That uprising, which had 
no support from great sections of the Hindu community, from which the Muslim 
community and other impoitanfc parts of the po|)ulation of India dissociated them- 
selves, which affected only in the smallest degree the Indian States, was perhaps 
the work of a numerically small but very important section. But that section, 
carefully organized, and iinsciiipulous, 1 am sorry to say it, in the methods it 
adopted, indifferent to the creed of non-violence to which such prominence has been 
given, was aole to cause immense damage, serious dislocation of communications, 
much destruction of public and private propeity, heavy loss to the tax-payer, the 
deaths of many innocent yiersons. At a time when the efforts of all of us were 
directed and necessarily directed to protecting India against Japanese aggression 
and to building up supplins and stores for our own defence and for the battle 
against the Axis it resulted in a serious diversion of military forces and an 
interruption, deeply to be regretted in the war effort. 

To the sorrow of all of us who care for the good name of India, those 
disturbances were disfigured by very shocking cases of brutality and violence. 
And a grievous feature of them is the use to which designing men endeavoured to 
turn, and indeed succeed in many (‘ases in turning, the young enthusiasm, the 
intelligence and the lack of experience of the student community. Those who 
diverted those young men, young men of such promise, with their future just 
opening before them into the dangerous paths of civil tumult and disorder, carry 
an immense responsib'iUty to India, and to the ardent and generous youth which 
they have led astray. In restoring order everything possible was done to use the 
minimum degree of force, and to cause the minimum disturbance. The success of 
that policy is shown by the very low figures of casualties. The situation is well 
in hand as I speak to you today, though even now in certain areas it continues to 
call for the utmost vigilance and care. 

I would like to pay a tribute to the admirable work done in restoring order 
by the services, military and civil alike, and in particular by the police, on whom 
there fell so heavy a burden. And I would like to say a word of warm and sincere 
thanks on behalf not only of myself, and of my Government, but on behalf of 
India, to those solid and sober elements throughout the country who, in times of 

g reat difficulty, stood by Government, gave their full co-operation to those whose 
usiness it was to maintain law and order, and at greal risk to themselves, and 
sometimes at the cost of grave injury, formed rallying points around which the 
law-abiding and the loyal citizm could gather, and from which he could get 
assurance and support. 
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Since the war began you and I have had heavy anxieties. We have realized 
how great a burden the war has placed upon the empire and upon India. Wo 
have realized, too, as I ventured to say to you in 1939, that the fate of India in 
the international sphere turns on the success of the Allied arms. We have been 
heartened and supported in those dark days by India’s response, by her generosity 
in men, money, and materials, by the heroism of her sons, whether from British 
India or the Indian States. As I speak to you to-day the outlook is bright. We 
are far still from the end of our troubles. There lie ahead of us before final and 
decisive victory can be won, much hard fighting, inevitable reverses, possibly even 
serious disasters. All those things are what war is made of. They must be expected. 
They roust be provided against so far as we can hope to make such provision. If 
things go badly reverses must be borne with a stout heart, with a resolution to 
amend what was been fautly, and to go ahead with confidence and courage^ and 
with the certainty that we have right behind us, and that victory is ours in the 
end. But you and I, whether in our private lives or in public afiairs, are all of 
us conscious today of the improvement that has taken place, of the immense 
difference made by the brilliant campaigns that have been waged last year and 
this year by our Russian allies; by the successes of the Allied Arms in Africa, 
successes in which Indian troops played so distinguished and outstanding a part ; 
and by the great battle that even as I speak the forces of the U. S. and those of 
the Commonwealth of Australia are fighting in the Fur East. It is too early yet 
for optimism. But we can feel that our earlier confidence in the successful out- 
come of the struggle, however dark at times things may have seemed, has been 
justified, and that, while no eflTort can be relaxed, we can look forward with an 
easier mind to the concluding stages of the war. 

Constitutional Field 

I listened with deep satisfaction to the remaiks which you were kind enough 
to make about the Governor-general’s Executive Council, and the tribute which 
you were good enough to pay to its woik. Since we last met, that Council has 
undergone a material expansion. Woiking in the closest of contact with its 
Members and with the Council as a whole, I can, fiom my own knowledge and 
experience, speak of its capacity, its courage, its unity, its devotion to the inte^'ests 
of India. I need not tell you how great is the value to the Governor-General of 
colleagues such as those with whom it is now my good fortune to woik in the 
Executive Council. 

I turn now with your permission to the position in the constitutional field. 
I came here in 1936 with the hope that befoie I handed over I might see in full 
operation the Act of 1935, an Act often ciiticized, but the lesult of yeais of patient 
work by the best minds of India and BiitHin. That Act provided, as you will 
remember, for extensive autonomy in the provincial sphere and for a federation of 
India at the Centre. 

The scheme of provincial autonomy came into being in April 1937, and it has 
been in operation since that date. The Congress Faity who at first were critical 
of the scheme decided in July 1937, to take advantage of it, and in those provinces in 
which there was a Congress maiority in the legislature Congress Government 
remained in power till October 1939, They then decided that they could no longer 
carry the responsibilities which fell upon them, and withdrew from office. In Sie 
absence of a majority government, those provinces have since that date been 
governed under the special provisions of the Act. In the remaining Provinces 
autonomous governments have throughout (save for a brief period in Assam and 
in Orissa) been in control of the affairs of their provinces, and are in control today. 

In the provincial field let me say at once that I am perfectly satisfied, after 
the experience of the 6 years since 1937, with the essential soundness of the scheme 
of provincial autonomy. It has worked with succtss, in all the Provinces. As I 
speak, it is working smoothly in Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, Sind and Orissa. It 
would work equally well in the remaining Provinces, as in fact it did, were those 
for whom the scheme is designed but ready to work it. That we have had to resort 
to the emergenc^jr provisions of the Act is due to no fiaw in the scheme. It is the 
result of a political decision by the majority party not to carry their respon- 
sibilities. 

In the Centre the position is different. The Act of 1935 provided 
for a Federation of India— a federal scheme designed to 
bring together the Provinces of British India and the Indian States, 
with a Central Legislature based on a substantial franchise with solid foundation 
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in the country representative of the Indian States and British India alike. The 
scheme of the Act would have transferred power to Ministers at the Centre drawing 
their support from the legislature. It would have brought together British India 
and the Indian States. It would have produced in the Centre a scheme of 
government representative of all parties, communities and interests. 

When the war broke out, the preparations for bringing the federation into 
being though far advanced were not yet complete, and, in the immense strain that 
fell upon us in the opening da>8 of tlie war, there was nothing for it but to 
concentrate on the winning of the war and to suspend those preparations. The 
Government of India continues therefore to be based on the same principles as 
before the Act of 19.35 — the Governor-General and his Executive Council respon- 
sible to the Secretary of State and to Parliament. 

While as I have said, work on fedeiatiou has been suspended, I have never 
concealed from you my own sincere and firm belief in the value of the federal 
scheme, representing as it did the maximum of agreement between the great 
communities, the political parties, British India and the States, that could be 
obtained at the time when the Act was framed. The federal scheme has its 
imperfections. It can be attacked as it was attacked, on vaiions grounds, and 
with plausibility. But whatever its imperfections, it would have made an immense 
contribution to Indian iioUtical advance. It would have solved the gieat bulk of 
the problems in the constitutional field that we have heard so much of over these 
last few years. It would have welded together with the consent of all concerned 
in a common partneiship, and lor comon objects, Biitish India and the Indian 
States. And it would have provided (and that is what 1 regard as so very important) 
a government representative, authoritative, covering the whole, or almost the whole 
of India composed of persons of the highest standing in this count ly able to speak 
with authority, and with general suppoit, on behalf of this sub-continent. 

The Executive Council 

Since I felt at the time that with the postponement of the federal scheme it 
was of great importance to bioaden the basis, and to intioduce certain changes in 
the character, of the Governor-GeneraPs ExecuiiA^e Council, I was anxious to get 
the support of the great jiolitical parties and to produce at the Centre as represen- 
tative a government as could be found. I will not weaiy you with the details 
of the discussions, the negotiations, the public statmnents, that have been made 
over the last 3 years. You are familiar with their general outline. Suffice it to 
say this. 

On the one hand during that time my Council has been changed from a body 
with a European and an official majority and with total strength of 7 in addition 
to the Govern or- General into a body 15, of whom 2 only are officals, and 3 only in 
addition to the C-in-C and myself, Europeans. The lemaining })oitfolios are held 
hy men of the highest character and distinction in the Jndian political field, men 
with long records of service to India behind them ; many of the men who have 
held office in provincial Governments in the past. 

In a different field I have been at pains to try to associate popular opinion in 
the provinces with the woik vrhich the Centre has been doing, and in particular 
with the work which it has been doing in connexion with the war. The establish- 
ment of a National Defence Couneil, some membcis of which I am glad to see 
here today, has resulted in periodic meetings of a veiy highly qualified body, 
representative of all the provinces of British India as well as of the Indian States, 
a Dody that has been taken into the tulkst confidence and from which there are 
no secrets, a body well able to supplement the changed chaiacters of my Executive 
Council by firsthand knowledge of provincial feeling and luovincial views. 

laking the various stages which I have just mentioned together we can thus 
claim despite the decision as to the federal scheme, to have made a very material 
and a very real advance during the last 3 yeais in the association of non-official 
Indians with government in this country. 

That is something. But it is not all one could have wished for. As you know 
10 well, my efforts have been directed during all this period to getting the parties 
together, the bringing about with any help that I could give that measure of 
agreement which is so essential if we are to have a workable scheme. One difficulty 
after another has been brought forward. One attempt after another has been made 
by H. M.’s Government, the Secretary of State and myself to deal with such 
difficulties. My own anxiety to see an end of those difficulties, to see India united 
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in agreement, has throughhout been as deep and es sincere as it is today. And 
that IB true MUally of the Secretary of State and of H. M/b Government* 

I am the more disappointed in those circumstances that none of the efforts eo 
sincerely made should have achieved the object at which we aimed and at which 
we aim today. Indeed it sometimes seem that our very endeavours to dissipate 
misconceptions and misunderstandings have tended to widen the gulf between those 
whom we desire to unite rather than to narrow it. Ihe attitude of H. M*i 
Governnaent, their anxiety to see India self-governing under a scheme devised in 
full fre^om by the principal elements in India’s national life, their readiness to 
leave this matter to a body composed of Indians themselves have been declared in 
the most emphatic and in the most solemn manner. The mission of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to this county in the spring of this year was but the latest evidence of the 
sincerity of H. M’s Government in this matter. And as you will all of you 
remember whp the proposal carried by Sir Stafford were made public, the verdict 
of world opinion was that those were reasonable proposals, and proposals the 
genuineness and the profound importance of which could not be questioned. 

But those proposals, too, failed to secure agreement The reasons for which 
they proved unacceptable to the various parties were, as has been the case through- 
out the melancholy history of this question, mutually destructive. And to day I see 
with deep regret little to encourage me to hope that the conflicting claims (and 
I do not question for a moment the sincerity with which those claims are advanced 
and preset) of the great parties and communities in this county are likely in any 
degree to be abated. Yet for all that, I would like to feel that the problem is not 
beyond the genius of Indian leadership, and that it may yet be possible for the 
various parties to corns together and co-operate in formiug the executive government 
of this country. 

Unity of India 

I have spoken often to you in my earlier addresses of the importance of unity 
in this country. Geographically India for practical pur])OBes, is one. I would judge 
it to be as important as it ever was in the past, nay more important, that we should 
seek to conserve that unity in so far as it may be built up consistently with full 
justice for the rights and the legitimate claims of the miuoiities, whether those 
minorities be great or small. That that would he a dtsirablo aim no one can douot 
who tests that proposition in terms of foreign policy, of taiiff policy, of defence 
policy, of industrial development. Can India siieak with the authority that she is 
entitled to claim ? Can she play her part effectively at international discussions, at 
discuBsions with the other parts of the Empiie, if she is to speak with 2 voices? 
Indian unity, subject as I have said to full and sufiicient provision for the mino- 
rities, accepted as such by those minorities, is of great and leal importance if India 
is to carry the weight which she ought to carry in the counsels ot the Empire and 
of the world. 

But there are bard practical issues that have got to be faced before any true 
solution can be found. Political opinion in all responsible qinuteis must discover a 
middle road along which all men of goodwill may niaich. That indeed is the difficult 
but essential task which must be perlormed if India is to achieve the great position 
we all desire for her. The policy of H.M.’s Government in respect of the future 
status of India is clear beyond any question. But the achievement of a particular 
status carries with it heavy obligations. In the modem world, whether we like it 
or not, a readiness to accept heavy hnancial buidens. to accept liability tor defence 
on whatever scale one’s geographical position demands at whatever cost; all those 
are essential. Bo many today found their hopes and their plans on the confident 
assurance that the post-war world will be a safe woild. 1 «iiuceiely hope that it will 
be so. But if that end is to be achieved, and maintained, constant vigilance, constant 
effort, constant forethought, will be needed. And all that is relevant to what I have 
just said about the unity of India. A divided people cannot carry the weight that 
it ought to carry or make its way in the world with the same confident expectation 
of success. 

’ But equally, mere artifical unity, without genuine agreement between the com- 
ponent parts, may well be a danger rather than an advantage. For fissures that 
reveal themselves under pressure from outside are more dangerous than fissures the 
existence of which is well known and can be provided against. It is only by 
understanding between party and party, between community and community, under- 
standing that begets tiust and confidence, that is based on a liberal acceptance by 
the parties to it of the historic traditions, the legitimste claims, of the other to n 
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place in the eoheme of things that there comes that truly welded result which is 
able to stand shocks from whatever corner of the compass* Is not that result 
worth working for ? Is it not worth some sacrifice if some sacrifice must be its 
price. 

Britain’s help is always available and has been freely offered. In the time that 
I have been in this country one proposition after another has been advanced by 
H.M ’s Government and by myself in the hope of producing a generally acceptable 
solution. I can myself claim to have brought together Mr. Jtnnah and Mr. 
Gandhi, though unhappily without result. 1 have woiked very hard, if unsuc- 
cessfully, to bridge the gulf between parties, interests and communities. Let me say 
one thing only before I pass from this subject. We are familiar with the sugges- 
tion that the troubles of India are due to Bii tain’s refusal to part with power. I 
would say exactly the contrary. Those troubles are due to Britain’s expressed 
readiness to part with power. It is because agreement cannot be reached between 
the conflicting inteiests in this country as to who is to take over the responsibilities 
which Britain is only too ready to transfer to Indian hands, that the deadlock has 
arisen. Jt is from no reluctance on our part to transfer them. 

The further period for which His Majesty has been pleased to ask me to serve 
in my present oflice is a short one now. In 10 months time or so 1 shall hand over 
to the new Viceroy. Believe me when I say that if in that time 1 can help to 
bridge these gulfs which I have spoken of, I shall leave India a happy man. India, 
and all of us have had to face grave and exacting problems during this time of war 
— very great dangers, heavy res))onBibilities, much waste of life, much pouring out 
of resources that could have been turned to such advatitage in the arts of peace. 
The end of the war, so eagerly hoped for by all of us, is not the end of our 
troubles. When the war ends, we shall be faced by pioblems that will tax our 
public sprit, our courage, our resources of body and mind to the maximum. The 
problems of demobilization, of reconstruction, of the resettlement of these great 
armies of the adjustment of India to post-war woild economic conditions, will be 
immense. In discharge of the commitment of H.M.’s Government it will be for 
the principal elements in India’s national life to devise their own proposals for the 
future government of this country, and to reach on those proposals that agree- 
ment that is, as I have already said, so essential if any woikable and permanent 
scheme is to be devised. That by itself would be a heavy task. But though it 
may be the most important task, it will be one only of those that will fall to India 
on the conclusion of the war. If before I leave this country I could see that 
understanding and agreement between the great Indian parties that is a prerequisite 
of internal contentment and of progress, I would leave India well satisfied that 
while progress in these matters, whether in India or elsewheie, must be a business 
of trial and error, and may be slower than many of us could wish, still that all 
was set for the consummation of those ideals that have been so close to the heart 
of those of US who have worked tor India’s future and for the raising of her 
stature in the comity of nations. 

At the conclusion of his Excellency’s speech, Mr. J. Nuttall ( Madras Chamber 
of Commerce^ proposed a vote of thanks to Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bengal, who was also present. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Income-Tax by States on Companies 

The meeting then took up consideration of business on the agenda and adopted 
a resolution inviting the attention of the Geneial Boaid of Revenue to the demands 
for returns of income made by ceitain of the Indian States u})On companies which 
established in British India and which did not transact business in these States. It 
urges the Government of India to take such steps as were possible to induce each 
of such States to publish, so that expoiters to the States would be in a position 
to know their liabilities, au instruction stating clearly what incomes were liable to 
be assessed under the sections of each tax act similar to Section 42 of the 
Indian Act. 

Paper Shortage 

Mr. R. W, Mellor (Bfngsl Chamber of Commerce) moved a resolution on 
‘paper shortage’ which ran as follows : ‘In conncclion with the Defence of India 
Rules order dated the 51b No\<mber, served on paper mills in India by the 
Controller of Printing and Stationeiy, India, ‘that the total quantity of paper sold, 
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Bf^reed to be Bold or otherwise disposed of to persons other than the Central 
Government and Provincial Governments or to the Government of an Indian 
State, during any calendar month (including November 1942) shall not, except 
with my permission in writing, exceed ten per cent of the total quantity of paper 
manufactured during the preceding calendar month’^ this Association draws 
attention to the disproportionate reservation made for Government purposes and 
the entirely inadequate provision for civilian consumption, in particular for the 
essential war requirements ot commerce and industry, and urges the Government 
to allow at least 80 per cent of the mills’ total production to be supplied to the 
general market.” 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Import Trade Control 

The meeting then discussed and adopted the following resolution on “Import 
Trade Control”, which was moved by Mr. J. NuttalL 'fhe resolution stated that 
“while recognising the imperative need for the control of imports into India as a 
means of conserving shipping space and for other reasons, this Association is of 
opinion that the present system of control in India, and more particularly its 
administration, calls for early investigation and overhaul, with a view to the 
removal of the serious impediments to legitimate and essential business to which 
the system gives rise.” 

The mover suggested the following methods for improvement of the present 
system of working. (1) that Import Trade OoutrollerB be appointed in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Karachi, Cochin and Madras, with authority equivalent to that now 
exercised by the Chief Controller in Simla ; (2) that each Import Trade Controller 
be given a quota with which he would be allowed to sanction licences without 
reference to a central authority and (3) that a local representative of the Steel 
Controller should work in collaboration with the Import Trade Controller mi order 
that licences could be issued for goods which were at present under the Steel 
Controller’s jurisdiction. 

POBT-War RECONSTRUCriON 

The Association urged the “Government of India to give early and careful 
consideration to post-war reconstruction pioblems and to formulate long term 
trade and industrial iiolicies to b#* placed before the Post-War Reconstruction 
Committee.” The Association pointed out that special consideration should be given 
to the proposals made for the control of intei national trade in the report of the 
London Chamber of Commerce ])rovided that any such proposals were not allowed 
to interfere with the primary task of the Government to prosecute the war. 

Moving the resolution. Sir Tracy Oavtn Jones said that he felt that they in 
India were not taking this war seriously enough. There was too much of the 
“business as usuar’ attitude coupled with the belief that as far as India was con- 
cerned things would remain very much as they were before the war. But the 
war was something more than a series of military operations- -it was a social, 
economic and moral revolution in western civilisation and its outcome would 
greatly affect India, especially in the general price level after the war, which 
was BO vital to India’s expoit and import trade and the welfare of the agricultural 
masses. Sir Tracy maintained that the Lease-Lend principle would have to be 
extended indefinitely after the war and that all nations would have to adopt some 
such principle to facilitate international trade and and avoid mass unemployment. 

Mr. Nuttal seconded the resolution. The annual meeting then teminated. 



Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Commons— London — 10th. September 1942 

Mr* Churchill’s Tirade Against Congress 

Mr. Winston Churchill msde a statement on the 10th. September 1942 
in the House of Commons about India. Mr. Ohurchill 
added that the Congress Party did not represent all India. 

It might well be that the recent Congress activities had been aided by 
Japanese fifth column works on a widely extended scale with special 

attention to strategic points. Mr. Gandhi and his followers would be kept out 
of harm’s way until troubles subsided. Less than 500 people had been killed 
in the vast territory of India since the disturbances started. Large reinforce- 
ments had reached India and the number of soldiers now there was larger 
than at any time in the British connection. 

Mr. Churchill said : “Phe course" of events in India has been improving and 
is on the whole reassuring. I'he bioad principles of the declaration made bv the 
British Government which formed the basis of the mission of the Lord Privy 
Seal, Sir Stafford Ciipps to India, mast be taken as representing the settled 
policy of the British Crown and Parliament. These principles stand in their full 
scope and integrity. No one can add to them and no one can take anything away. 

The good offices of Sir Stafford Cripps were rejected by the Indian Congress 
Party. This however does not end the matter. The Indian Congress Party 
does not represent all India (cheers). It does not represent the majority of the 

P eople of India (cheers). It does not even represent the Hindu masses (cheers). 

t is a political organisation built around a paity machine and sustained by certain 
manufacturing and financial interests (cheers and laughter). 

“Outside that Party and fundamentally opposed to it are 90 million Muslims 
in British India (here a member interjected “nonsense” and there were cries of 
“order”) who have their rights of self-expression, 50 million depressed classes or 
untouchables as they are called because they are supposed to defile their Hindu 
co-religionists by their presence or by their shadow, and 95 million subjects of the 
Princes of India with whom we are bound by treaty. In all there are 235 millions 
in these three large groupings alone out of 390 millions in all-India. This takes 
no account of the large elements among Hindus, Sikhs and Christians in 
British India who deplore the present policy of the Congress Party. It is necessary 
that these main facts should not be overlooked here or abroad because no 
appreciation of the Indian problem or of the relations between India and Britain 
is possible without a recognition of these basic data. 

“The Congress Party has now abandoned the policy in many respects of 
non-violence whhih Gandhi has so long inculcated in theory and has come into 
the open as a revolutionary movement designed to paralyse communications by 
rail and telegraph and generally to promote disorder, looting of shops and sporadic 
attacks upon the Indian police, accompanied from time to time by revolting 
atrocities — the whole having the intention or at any rate the effect of hampering 
the defence of India against the Japanese invader who stands on the frontiers of 
Assam and also upon the estern side of the Bay of Bengal. 

Allegations op Fifth Column Aid 

“It may well be that these activities by the Congress Party have been aided 
by Japanese fifth column work on a widely extended scale and with special 
direction to strategic points. It is noteworthy for instance that communications 
of the Indian forces defending Bengal on the Assam frontier have been specially 
attacked. In these circumstances, the Viceroy and the Government of India, 
with the unanimous support of the Viceroy’s Council, the great majority of which 
are Indians— patriotic and wise men— have felt it necessary to proclaim and 
suppress the central and provincial organs of this association which has become 
committed to hostile and criminal courses. 

Mr. Gandhi and other principal leaders have been interned under conditions 
of the highest comfort and consideration and will be kept out of harm’s way until 
the troubles subside. 

“It is fortunate, indeed, that the Congress Party has no influence whatever 
with the martial races on whom the defence of India, apart from the British 
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forew, largely depends. Mnny of these rsces are divided by nnbridgeable reli- 
gious gulfs from the Hindu Congress and would nev<»r consent to be ruled by 
them nor shall they ever be auainst their will so subjugated” (prolonged cheers). 
Mr. Oburchill resumed : “There is no compulsory service in India but upwaras 
of one million Indians iiave volunteered to e#*rve the cause of the United Nations 
in this world struggle. The bravery of Indian troops has been distinguished in 
many theatres of war and it is satisfactory to note that in these last two months 
when the Oomrress has been measuring its strength against the Government of 
India over 140,000 new volunteeis for the army have come forward in loyal alle* 
glance to the fCing-Emperor thus surpassing all records iu oider to defend 
their native land. 

Congress and the Indian Army 

‘•Bo far as matters have gone up to the present, they have revealed the impot- 
ence of the Congress Party either to seduce or even sway the Indian army, to 
draw from their duty the enormous body of Indian ofhcials or, still less, stir the 
vast Indian masses. 

“India is a continent almost as large and actually more populous than Europe 
and divided by racial and above all by religions differences far deeper than any 
that have separated the Europeans. The whole administration of the Government 
of B90 millions who live in India is carried on by Indians, there being under 600 
British members of the Indian Civil Bervice. All public services are working. In 
five provinces including two of the greatest and comprising 110 million people, 
provincial Ministers re8poni*il>Ie to their ley^islatures stand at their posts. In many 
places both in town and country, the population has tallied to the support of the 
civil power. The Congress conspiracy against communications is breaking down, 
Acts of pillage and arson are being repressed and punished with an incredibly small 
loss of life. Less than 500 peisons have been killed over this mighty area of terri- 
tory and population and it has only been necessary to move a few brigades of 
British troops here and there in support of the civil power. In most cases, rioters 
have been successfully dealt with by the Indian Police. I am sure the House would 
wish me to pay a tribute to the loyalty and steadfastness of the brave Indian Police 
as well as the Indian official class generally, whose behaviour has been deserving of 
the highest praise. 

"To sum up, the outstanding fact which has so far emerged from the violent 
action of the Congress Party has been its non -representative character and power- 
lessness to throw into confusion the noimal peaceful life of India. It is the 
intention of Government to give all necessary support to the Viceroy an i his 
executive in the firm hut tempered measures by which they are protecting the life 
of the Indian communities and leaving the British and Indian armies free to defend 
the soil of India against the Japanese. 

British Troops Reinforced 

*“I may add that large reinforcements have reached India and that the number 
of white soldiers now in that country, although very small, compared to its size 
and population, are larger than at any time in the Biitish connection. I therefore 
feel entitled to report to the House that the situation in India at this moment 
gives no occasion for undue despondency or alarm'* 

Following this, the Prime Minister answered many questions. 

Statement in Lords 

The under-Secretary of State, the Duke of Devo.i8hire, made a statement on 
India in the House of Lords on the 10th. September similar to that made by Mr, 
Churchill in the Commons. 

House of Commons — London— 11th. September 1942 

Amery accuses Congress of sabotage 

The Leader of the Labour Party and the former War Cabinet Minister. Mr, 
Arthur Greenwood opened the debate on India in the Commons on the tlth. September 
1942. Pointing out that Parliament would he going into recess at the coin liision ol the 
present sitting, Mr. Greenwood said that it seemed to him puerile for the Commons 
to let the statement made by Mr. Churchill yesterday stand unchallenged for several 
weeks 

Amid cheers and cries of “No** Mr. Greenwood said : Mr. ChurehilVa speech 
was couched in language not calculated to '.improve Anglo*Indian reiaiious* 

4A 
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'Thftt is my visw. The majority of the members yesterday expressed an en- 
tirely different vievr, but it was at least clear that there was a wide difference of 
opinion on the Indian situation, which I do not wish to stoke up to-day. I can 
not think Mr. Ghurchiirs statement will have a good effect in the United Btates 
or anything but the most unfortunate effect in India. I would rather ally myself 
with Untouchables than with the Congress, but although this crisis was created by 
the Congress, I think it unfortunate that the Prime Minister should have said the 
things he did yesterday. I should have thought it was an element of statesmanship 
in such circumstances to try to help and not to embitter existing feelings.’’ 

After recalling the Labour Party’s earlier declaration on India, Mr. Greenwood 
said : The Government cannot weaken in its detetmination to prevent the spread of 
disobedience which might cause a rot in India, imperil the war effort in the 
Middle East apart from disaster which might befall but so long as a chink of light 
comes through the door, it is a very heavy responsibility for any man to put his 
foot to the door and bang it. We did. not need Mr. ChurchilVs kindergarten lecture 
yesterday to understand how complicated is the situation in India.” 

“Lbaders in Luxurious Conditions” 

*‘There are nations who do not look kindly on our attitude towards subject 
peoples,” added Mr. Greenwood, “I feel that Americans do not yet understand 
the difference between a Dominion and a Colony. There is also the view that we 
have a somewhat murky past in our relation with the coloured races. It would 
not be right for us to concede everything that one element of Indian opinion desire 
but in the last two or three weeks, men of diverse views have expressed a deep 
desire to find solution and if there is but a single gleam of hope a heavy responsi- 
bility rests on Britain for its own standing in the world to keep that gleam alright. 
It is impossible to resume discussion with leaders now enjoying luxurious condi- 
tions — I would not call it prison— but deprived of their liberty. We urge the 
Government to make it clear that free and friendly discussions will he resumed 
on the abandonment of civil disobedience. That does not men that Indians are 
not called upon to do something. There is a duty on their leaders to be somewhat 
more forthcoming in this desperate situation. There must be co-operation on both 
sides. Let us while there is the faintest shadow of an understanding, show 
generosity of mind and spirit and continue our efforts.” 

Mr. Scrymgeour-Wedderburn (Conservative), who will be a member of the 
forthcoming military mission to Ohunjjking, said he listened yesterday to Mr. 
QhurchilVs shorL concrete statement with great relief. No Government, however 
democratic, could allow one section of its subjects to engage in activities calculated 
to open the door to forcing invasion. The Government of India had acted with 
the greatest patience and extreme forbearance. Those who criticised the Government 
should consider the consequences in India if any substantial number of people in 
Britain connived at or excused the civil disobeuience campaign, whose only effect 
could be to the military advantage of the Axis. The forbearance of the Government 
of India had been far greater than that exercised by the British or any other 
Government. However foolishly any party may be led it ought to be tolerated but 
the political tactics of the Congress form the greatest obstacle to the speedy 
realisation of India’s Home Rule. It is time that action should be taken .“ 

“Revolutionary Change in British Policy” 

Mr. (^eorge Ridley (Labour) said he wanted to underline Mr. Greenwood^g 
appeal with full recognition of the heavy responsibility resting upon the Government 
at home and the Government in India. “Nobody who takes the trouble to read 
the white paper can doubt that the right of the Indian peoples to decide their 
own destiny has now been explicity recognised by the British Government and 
public. 

‘•If ae proposali in the white paper were now accepted by the Indian com- 
munibes Indu would have in the postwar world a position of equality with 
ourselyes and the rest of the free Dominions wibi the right of secession and with 
the ume ^mplete equality, I most earnestly hope that it is clear to Indian 
opinion and to world opinion as a whole but I strongly doubt whether the world 
really recognises the importance and magnitude of the step which has been t.iran 
in this matter. I ask Mr. Amery to tell the House exactly what steps the 
OovOTnment are taking to make Indian opinion, as far as it can be reached, and 
world opmion, as a whole, understand the size and magnitude of the offer in 
the white, paper. For anybody, who looked back over the developmenta of Britiah 
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policy in relation to India in the last 30 years it is impossible to avoid the coo* 
eluBiOQ that there has been altogether a revolutionnary change. Thirty yean ago 
we dominated India in the old-fashioned imperialist way and desired to continue 
it, but to-day we no longer desire to continue that domination. On the contrary, 
we oner India complete freedom and I wish most fervently that they could be 
even now persuaded to take it. It is our duty to make it plain to tiie world that 
the proposals in the White Paper were our proi) 08 als and that the responsibility 
for refusing them is in India and not here. I believe that even now, aiflBicult ae 
the situation is, formal acceptance by the Indian communities of the post-war 
proposals in the White Paper would, in itself, make a great contribution to easingi 
if not to the solution of the immediate difficulties.” 

Mr. OHURCiiiLTi's Statement Disconcerting 

Mr. Kidley, continuing, said that the Labour Party had declared that mere 
contemplation of civil disobedience was itself evidence of critical irresponsibility and 
had further deckred, when the arrests had been made, that they were timely 
and unavoidably precautions. Wc would not be fair to the men and women on ti^e 
spot — mainly Indians— carrying the great responsibilities for the maintenance of 
law and order, if we did not give them all support they have again to expect 
from us. Leadership in India had not enhanced its prestige in the last few 
months. There might be millions in India, tired of internal bickering and tired 
also of the curious mental operations of Mr. Gandhi and anxious for a new 
leadership towards freedom and reality. The Piime Minister’s statement yesterday 
was disconcerting to many members, but, on reflecting, he thought that bluntness 
was better than evasion. He hoped that the Government would make it clear that 
the White Paper proposals still stood and could still be discussed and on the 
withdrawal of the civil disobedience movement, negotiations could be reopened. 
It should also be made clear that the possibility of implementing these proposals 
depended entirely on the success of the United Nations. 

Mr. Gerald Palmer, (Conservative), who was with Sir Stafford Crtpps in India, 
said that he was speaking to-day on his own responsibility. “There certainly are 
responsible elements among leaders of the Congress trying to seek an agreement. 
The events of the last few months are really nothing more than a determined 
attempt by Mr. Gandhi to regain his lost power and prestige.” 

Mr. Wilfred Roberts (Liberal), said that the first sentence of Mr. ChurchiWg 
statement was the most vital thing in it, namely that the proposals recently made 
by Sir Stafford Crtpps still stood. He would need much convincing that Mr. 
Gandhi was a pro-Japanese. Mr Gandhi was merely a pacifist and pacifists often 
found themselves in ditlicultic^s during a war. He thought it a deplorable necessity 
to imprison leaders like Pandit tJawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Gandhi. It was a sad 
failure of statesmanship that such a situation should have arisen. “While we have 
bred in India a belief in Western Democracy, the leader of Indian opinion have 
also looked to America and other countiies for inspiration. This conflict, therefore, 
affects all United Nations. It has })een said that the victo^ of the United Nations 
is a guarantee of the eventual independence of India. Cannot that guarantee be 
made more practical by fieely admitting that we are not alone in this problem 
that the representatives of othei countries, who stand to be affected just as seriously 
by the development of this pioblem, such as the Chinese, the Americans, and the 
Bussians, be brought in ? Befoie the war we used to advocate submission of an 
international dispute to a thiid party judgment. This is an occasion, perhaps, when 
such a policy might bring confidence to the Indkns and strenghen our position 
in the whole world in solving an admittedly most difficult problem. 

Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes (Conseivative), former Governor of Bombay, 
said that conditions although so difficult in India were, he felt, slowly and steadily 
improving. “We want to leave the door open for negotiations whenever these are 
practicable or show the slightest hope of success. We ought also to congratulate 
the Government of India on the very courageous way in which they have tackled 
this grave situation. Nothing could have been more deplorable than the use of the 
difficulties of the Allies as a weapon to throw off* all British connection with India. 
There must be no other reply to such a challenge than the action taken by the 
Viceroy. Further negotiation s at this moment are impossible until the Congress 
leaders abandon their demand for the withdrawal of the British from India, ot^- 
wlse there will be civil war. The Indian GovernmeuPs action in arresting Mr. 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders was neither proposed nor initiated by Mr. 
Amery or by the British Government, It is unfortunate that some countries 
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amonp; the United Nations still think the Congress represents Indian opinion as 
a whole. Nothing could be farther from the truth. We WHOt negotiations at the 
earliest opportunity on reasonable grounds, but the withdrawal of the British and 
American troops would only lay India open to all horrors experienced in Burma, 
Malaya and the Philippines and will he a betrayal of our Allies, especially China, 
whose heroic struggles and sufferings have been ttie admiration of civilisation, 'to- 
day India's troops are largely commanded by Indian officers and recruits are daily 
pouring in and their deeds on the b.< tile- field have won the unstinted praise of 
everybody who has seen them. To weaken that war effort would be a betrayal of 
India and to delay that self-government we all want.” 

Mr. James Maxton, one of the three members constituting the Independent 
Labour Party, complained that the Government had waited until Parliament went 
into recess to make a complete change of policy, suddenly ado])ting the iron hand, 
swooping on and imprisoning the Congress leaders. He claimed that the Indian 
electorate, when tested on the widest franchise ever available to them, gave the 
Congress an overwhelming majority and that mandate was as good as Mr. 
ChurchiWa or the Conservative party here. We could not establish a full working 
constitution in the middle of the war but could give India the essence of its 
constitution working out the details later. 

Sir Stanley Reed, for many years Editor of The Times of India, said that 
the debate was mistimed and calculated to do more harm than good. Mr. Maxton 
had spoken on the spur of the moment on an immensely complicated subject. For 
forty years be had been an unrepentant supporter of home rule but the Government 
must be one assuring the welfare of India. The Provincial Governments in India 
ceased to function without any consultation with the electorate on the orders 
of the Congress junta. That was not democracy. “As to Mr. Maxton^ s 
sinister implications regarding the date on which the Government of India took 
action, the fact was that the action followed the discovery of evidence on secret 
documents which have just been seized. There have been more attacks on Indian 
propel ty and Indian officer than on the British. The Government could not possibly 
wait while the revolutionary movement gathered force. There was no question of a 
gleam of light as one member said. *ihe dood is wide open. 'Ihe moment Indians 
can make up their minds as to the actual condiiiou, an Indian Government can 
be set up”. 

“Revolutionary Movement” 

Sir Stanley Reed said that it was painfully true that large numbers of the 
people here and in America did not realise the mAunitude of the offer Sir Stafford 
Cripps took to India. It was an offer of complete independence- we hope within 
the Commonwealth, hut outside the Commoiiwenlth, if India preferied it. 'Ihe 
British could not dare to agree to the Congress counter-pioposition that the entire 
responsibility should pass to a non-existent Parliament and a non-existent organisa- 
tion undefined and nebulous. The Government had to deal with immediate 
facts — an open revolutionary movement led by a man. who said cleaily that the 
moment power was secured he «oui<l negotiate with Japan and ask Japan to be 
kind to the Chinese— kind after five jeara brutal bloody* aggression. “We some- 
times speak of defending Btiiish interests m India but for every British interest 
affected in India, one thousand Indian iiiteiestg are affected. For every British 
life endangered, one thousand Indian lives are endangered.” After r tribute to the 
calm resolute, courage of the Indian Police to-day. Bir S Reed concluded : “There 
are bard d^s for those of us who have lived and woiked in India and looked 
forward conndently to the full independence of India. We see this movement 
turned back and feel acutely that all we hoped for is in the melting pot, but dare 
not close our eyes to the fact that there is a revolutionary movement directed 
against peace and order in India. Those responsible for Government deserve 
sympathetic support and generous appreciation. 

Three Labour members then followed, criticising Mr. ChurchilVs statement. 
Mr. Sorensen said that the statement was provocative while Mr. Ammon 
described it as “truculent, bwasbbuikiing and damn-^oiir-eyes in tone” and Mr. 
8» 0. Davies called it “irresponsible and disastrous.” The Independent Mr. Tom 
Driberg suggested that the only way negotiations could be reopened without too 
much mutual suspicion was by enlisttiig the advice and co-operation of the 
United Nations and eapecially of China and Russia. 

Bbcrbtary of State’s Reply 

Shs Secretary of State for Indiai Mr. Amery, replying to the debate said: 
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think that we can most of us agree with Ms. Allen's remark to the effect that this 
exploratory debate which we have just been bolding has been worth while. If 
there is one Uiing, indeed a relatively small matter, which 1 would have deprecated 
IB the somewhat heavy weather, which both Mr. Allen and Mr. Greenwood in his 
most thoughtful and helpful speech indulged in, namely their criiiciems of the 
Frinie Minister’s statement as being in some sense provocative, truculent, not 
helpful and shocking to millions, as Mr. Shinwell said yesterday. Really let us 
look at that statement and ask ourselves whether there is any justihcation for it. 

“The statement begun by putting in the very forefront the basic policy upon 
which the whole of this House is agreed and which has won the approval of the 
whole world — the policy, if 1 may quote the Primer Minister, that ^India’s destiny 
is to be determined at the end of hostilities by Indians themselves’ and he added 
‘truly never in human history has such an offer been made*. Mr, Rtdley^ in what 
struck me as a most statesmanlike speech, laid emphasis on the desirability 
that that admirable declaration should be made prominent and public as possible. 
For my part, we have endeavoured in America and heie and wherever our voices 
have reached to emphasise the character of that statement and at any rate, the 
Prime Minister put it in the forefront of his statement yesterday. What is there 
provocative in it? The Prime Minister followed with certain figures drawn from 
that entirely unprovocative source, the Interim Report of 1941 Census for India, 
to show why the Congress could not claim to command the majority of all India. 

Interrupting, Mr. Davies (Labour) said: “Who has compiled the reports?” 

Census Figures op Congress Strength 

“The Census Authorities can certainly not have compiled the report for a 
provocative purpose and the Prime Minister has used these figures as indicating 
all broad elements of community in India. It is perfectly true that, at the 
elections held some six years ago, a considerable number of Muslims voted for the 
Congress. After the experiences of the Congress Government in the folio .ving years, 
the whole position of the Muslim community has changed entirely (some cries 
of *No’). I venture to say that the proportion of Muslims «and Der)resBed Classes 
who are with the Congress is smaller than the proportion of Hindus who are 
with the Mahasabha and other parties which are not in support of the Congress 
or who deplore the course it adopts at present. Those figures gave a broad and 
true picture which may undoubtedly have come as a shock and surprise to 
many people not only in this country but in the United States and which were 
well worth quoting in order to refute the claim, so persistently put forward, 
that the Congress is India and what the Congress Paity now demands is giving 
to India what she demands. The whole problem is that India contains many 
elements, among which the Congress has not even a clear majority and which are 
not agreed as to what India demands. What else was there in the statement ? 
Was the Prime Minister’s statement of what took place in the actual disturbances 
exaggerated ? I could draw a much more lurid picture. Sir Stanley Reed, very 
rightly from his experience, said something on what a breakdown of law and order 
in India could mean and what it has been meaning in the last mouth in India. 
There is no exaggeration in the Prime Minister’s statement about that. Was it 
provocative to pay a tribute to the Executive Government of India or to the civil 
service or to that admirable body of brave men— the Indian Police (cheers) or to 
the valour of Indian troops and their loyalty ? 

*T am glad that after some of the speeches, an honourable member, just back 
from the Middle East, has paid a tribute to the valour of tliese troops. I am glad 
to see amongst us as repieseutative of India at the War Cabinet, a diKtiuguiHbed 
Prince who in his time, served in a legiment—the Kajpetana Kiflts— which have an 
unequalled record for gallantry in this war. What else is iheie to crilKise ? 1 am 
told : ‘It is not the words themselves ; it is the tone that is swashhukling 
or truculent or provocative.* Well, really does the House expect the Piime Minister 
at a moment when India — and not India alone but our whole position in the Middle 
East, our loyal ally, China and the whole of the Allied cause— has been saved from 
grave peril by the successful and firm attitude ot the Government of India, to 
exchange those ringing confident notes which have so often sustaiind this House of 
Ooinmona in dark hours— exchange them for a muffled apology in a minor key ? I 
venture to say that even Mr. Shinwell if he had been through what his Majesty's 
Government and the Government of India have been through these last few weeks 
End emerged successfully, might have allowed some degree of tempered satisfaction 
to penetrate the querulous gloom that usually hangs over his speeches (laughter)* 
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But let me turn from bis minor storm which has blown up over the alleged tone 
of the Prime Minister to the real storm which is blowing m the world to-day.*’ 
Wae Cabinet and Peemier’s Statement 

Mr. Shinwell (Ijabour) interjecting : “Mr. Amery has attacked me quite un- 
necessarily and I am an unojSendiug victim of his attack and since he is now 
defending the tone apart from the substance of the Prime Minister’s statement, 
may I ask whether the tone and substance of the statement were approved by 
every member of the War Cabinet ?** 

Mr. Amery : (smiling), “You cannot prejudge the tone (laughter). I was con- 
trasting the natural tone with which the Prime Minister so often sustains this 
House in the somewhat different tone in which the honourable member so often 
indulges.” 

Sir. Shinwell, interjecting : *‘Mr. Amery is not answering my question.” 

Mr. Amery : ”The question was auswered directly by the Prime Minister 
yesterday. He answered the same challenge.” 

Mr. Shinwell : ‘Tt was not approved and you know it was not approved.” 
Attack on Gandhi 

Mr. Amery : “llie Prime Minister has answered that himself. Let us now 
turn to the real storm in the world to-day to the danger through which India is 
passing and through which the whole cause of human freedom is passing. I suggest 
to the House that we must judge of the action of the Congress and of the action 
of the Government of India in the light ot that situation and primarily in the light 
of that. I may have to say something in a moment about political motives under- 
lying the actions of the Congress. But putting that question entirely on one side 
and judging simply by the issue of our existence in this war, let us ask what was 
the duty of the Government of India when it was confronted by the situation which 
did contioiit it during the summer months of this ycai. Very soon after Sir Stafford 
Crippa left India, it became clear that under Mr. Oandhi^s inspiration, the Con- 
gress was steadily swinging towards a policy of direct defiance aimed at paralysing the 
existing Government of India. We have had an experience of some of the move- 
ments before, but Mr. Ghndhi made it clear that this was going to be something 
more serious than any of his previous movements. ‘This,* Mr. Gandhi said in 
July, ‘will be the bitterest struggle of ray life.* He spoke of it as a struggle to be 
made as short and swift as possible. He was reported by his Secretary, Mr. Deaai, 
in June as saying ‘My attitude has undergone a change. I cannot afford to wait. 
I must even at obvious risks ask the people to resist, slavery*. And again in this 
decisive struggle, Mr. Gandhi declared that for national independence they might 
have to face bombs, bullets and shells. Does this look like a purely non-violent 
movement? Indeed when on July 10. the Congress Working Committee issued the 
resolution urging the people of India to lesist ordinary requisition— compensated 
requisition of boats, vehicles or land — Mr. Gandhi added, as to the method of 
resistance, ‘No doubt the non-violent way is the best, but where that does not come 
naturally* — it does not always come naturally to most people — ‘violent way is both 
necessary and honourable and inaction here is rank cowaidice and unmanly*. In- 
creasing information was comiiig in all the time as to the strength of the 
movement.** 

Mr. Maxton (Independent Labour), interjecting, ’‘Was that said by Mr. 
Gandhi ?” 

Mr. Amery : ‘ It was written by Mr. Oandht in his journal. The resolution 
by the Woiking Committee of the Congress on July 10 would have been ample 
justification for interning the members of the Congress Party, in the course of 
July, among much other evidence not suitable for publication, the Government of 
Madras came across instructions which were being issued by the Provincial Com- 
mittee in that Province. 1 nted not read the whole of these instructions. They 
urge Government officers to resign thoii ]obs and arrange labour strikes, picketing of 
shops, stopping of trains by pulling chains, tiavelling without tickets, cutting tele- 
graph and telephone wiies. 'Jhey say that rails should not be moved and that 
there should be no danger to life. That certainly has not been followed since.' 

Mr. Davies (Labour) asked, “Was the Congress responsible for issuing thepe 
instructions ?” 

Mr. Amtry : “The Piovincial Committee of the Madras province. There wss 
quite enough evidence confronting the Government of India to make action highly 
necessary at an early time, ^ihe Govcinment of India showed remarkable patience 
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all through July. It took no action as long as there was a possibility of ths All- 
India Congress Committee not endorsing the sinister designs of the Working 
Committee, influenced by Mr. Gandhi, On Aiignst 8f the All-India Working 
Committee, by an overwhelming majority, endorsed these designs and thereupon 
the Government of India, upon its own initiative without reference to this country 
and by the unanimous decision of that body, consisting of 11 Indians and one 
European, took the only action which a self-respecting Government could take in 
that situation and there is no ground for the suggestion that this action was 
deliberately postponed until the House of Commons went into recess.” It was 
entirely determined by the action of the All-India Congress Committee and the 
Government of India.” 

Mr. Maxton, interjecting : “Did Mr. Amery have no previous warning that 
this action was in contemplation and did it come as a surprise to him as it came 
to me ?” ' 

Mr, Amery : “I did not say that. Naturally the Government of India and 
His Majest'y Government are in communication on the general situation, but 
in a matter, directly aflecting the primary responsibility of the government of India 
for peace and order within its broad confines, the Government of India take 
immediate action without waiting or asking the permission of the Government of 
this country. I would add to the tribute which the Prime Minister paid — (at this 
moment Mr. Maxton rose again and for some time Mr. Amery refused to give way, 
but finally did so). 

“A REVERSAL OF THE PREVIOUS POLICV” 

Mr. Maxton : “I went to press Mr. Amery on this point. It is a most extra- 
ordinary state of aflairs that the Iiidi,in Government on their own, without 
consultation with the Home Government, should take an action which is not 
merely a local demonstration, but a reversal of the previous r^olicy." 

Mr. Amery : “The Government of India knew quite well that in maintaining 
the peace of India, it could reckon confidently on the support of His Majesty’s 
Government in a matter which required instant action to prevent the policy of 
sabotage decided upon being carried uut. The Government of India rightly did its 
duty by acting immediately. That dispenses with the suggestion that the action of 
the Government of India was carefully tuned for a time when the House of Commons 
would not be sitting. 

Quoting the Labour Party resolution, “That the action taken was a timely 
and unavoidable precaution”, Mr. Araeiy suid, ‘It might be put more simply iu 
the language of Mr. Jinnah that “The Government instead of waiting to be hit, 
hit first.’ By doing so, I venture to say, it preserved India from a grave disaster.” 

Mr. Amery emphasised this sentence by repeating it. “I was delighted with 
Mr. ChurchilVa statement which set the problem out for all the world to see 
exactly what it consisted of. 1 hope that the Congress will play some part in the 
future shaping of India’s destiny but, if that is to be the case, a change of heart 
must take place amongst the leaders of the Congress themselves.” 

The proposals made by Sir Stajgiord Cnpps were rejected mainly and indeed 
almost solely because of the uncompromising desire of the Congress leaders for 
unlimited power. It was in fact the real obstacle Even then it was not possible 
to get the leaders of the different parties to meet one another. “We must be ready 
to welcome any signs of genuine change of heart. Meanwhile, in the last few days, 
we have welcomed the safe arrival of the Indian representatives of the War 
Cabinet and the Pacific Council (Cheers). All members extend to them the very 
best wishes for the part they will undoubtedly play in helping to organise victory 
which alone will secure India’s future freedom.” ^ 

“Carefully Planned Attack” 

Continuing, Mr. Amery said, “The rapid reaction to the news of the arrest 
was undoubtedly a series of noisy hooligan demonstrations of a very widespread 
character. These were very rapidly disposed of. What was very much more serious 
was the concentration of effort on sabotage in certain directions and in certain 
parts of India— concentration of attacks on the whole system of communications, 
postal and telegraph services and railway communications by their interruption and 
destruction of stations and rollingstock and attacks upon aerodromes. Attention 
was specially paid to the destruction of signalling and control instruments and 
damage to bridges and roads, indicating a carefully planned scheme of attack not 
only upon the daily life but indeed on the safety of India. It mainly concentrated 
on the vital strategic area lying between Eastern India now exposed to Japanese 
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attack and the main body of India as well as the area which would most prejudice 
the carrying of coal from the mines to the munition factories of India.” 

Violence in Bihar 

Mr. Cove (Labonr) interjected : “Tf the charge was so vital why have you 
simply loik^d them up in a concentration camp ?” 

^Mr. Amery : “Fhe charges are that this attack was specifically planned and 
in accoi dance with general directives given by the Congress and in accordance with 
the directives of a particular provincial committee. Something like 300 railway 
stations were attacked and at least 24 eases of derailment were reported. The 

disturbance was particnlaily violent in Bihar, a vitally strategic area. In that 

province something like 65 police stations were attacked and 40 destroyed. At 
another place in tne Central Provinces, a magistrate and police officer were done 
to death after refusing the offer of their lives if they resigned from Government 
and joined the Congress party. 

“Inspired by Congress Leaders’* 

At another place, two officers were burnt alive in kerosene, while another 
officer suffered a similar fate elsewhere. “It is perfectly clear that we were con- 
fronted with a movement that was something a good deal more than ordinary 
student and hooligan rioting. We were confronted with something very serious 
and if the organisation of that movement bad been allowed to develop for several 
weeks while a smokescreen of discussion as to whether the British would leave 
India was going on, the result might have been disastrous. This action alone would 
have provoked a situation which would have paralysed the Indian war effort. It 

would have made it impossible to defend India or relieve China by the 

reoccupation of Burma and it is impossible to resist the conclusion that this 
movement was in its main outline deliberately organised and intended by those 
who unfortunately succeed in establishing control over the Congress movement. 
All the evidence that is coming to us makes it clear that this whole campaign of 
disorder and revolt is the outcome of the application by local leaders of the general 
guidance which the Congress leaders inspired. 

Whipping 

There are one or two questions raised by Mr. Sorensen, He raised the question 
of whipping. The cane is a light rattan cane half an inch in diameter and 
employed in this country for crimes of brutal violence and I gave him a full 
answer yesterday or the day before. He also raised the question of prison riots 
at Dacca and Bhagalpur. In each case there was a prison mutiny, no doubt 
stimulated by the atmosphere outside. Dacca was entirely within the authority 
of the Bengal Ministry, while the prison at Bhagalpur was entirely confined to 
habitual convicts not concerned with the position except in so far as the generally 
disturbed state might have caused these effects. Broadly speaking, we can say 
with the Prime Minister that we have emerged from a situation of grave danger 
and one on which we can look with a reasonable mark of confidence. At the same 
time the disturbances are by no means wholly over and we should be well not to 
suggest that we are out of the wood yet. 

1 should like to turn to the political issues that underlie this problem. We 
are in this matter confronted by fundamental divergences of policy and outlook. 
The whole policy of the Congress might have grown up naturally over years. The 
policy of the inner body which dominates the Congress is based on the assumption 
that the Congress is entitled to step into the shoes of the British Government and 
take over the control of the whole of India. 

This is the fundamental assumption on which all their policy is based. The 
policy of His Majesty’s Government as set forth first of all in August 1940 and 
again far more frankly and clearly by Sir Stafford Cripps on his mission to India 
is that they intend with the minimum delay after the war to extend to India the 
same freedom as enjoyed by the great dominions or for that matter enjoyed by 
ourselves, the same freedom to control her own destiny among the nations of the 
Commonwealth and the world on the basis of a constitution arrived at by agree- 
ment and co-operation between the different elements within India. On no other 
basis is constitutional settlement possible. 

I should like to turn to the political issues that underlie this problem. We 
are in this matter confronted by fundamental divergences of policy and outlook. 
The whole policy of the Congress might have grown up naturally over years. The 
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policy of Ae inner body which dominates the Congress is based on the assnmptibn 
that the Oongress is entitled to step into the shoes of the British Goveroment and 
take over the control of the whole of India. 

This is the fundamental assumption on which all their policy is based. The 
policy of His Majesty’s Government as set forth first of all in August 1940 and 

again far more frankly and clearly by Sir Stafford Cripps on his mission to India 

is that they intend with the minimum delay after the war to extend to India the 

same freedom as enjoyed by the great Dominions or for that matter enjoyed by 

ourselves, the same freedom to control her own destiny among the nations of the 
Commonwealth and the world on the basis of a constitution arrived at by agreement 
and co-operation between the different elements within India. On no other basis is 
constitutional settlement possible. 

It is not possible in any other federation whether the United States, the 
British Dominions or other countries, for a composite structure to exist which 
embraces many divergencies — and no-where are fundamental divergences greater 
than in India—unless the constitution effects in substantial measure a wide agree- 
ment based on discuHsion and compromise between elements that have got to live 
together within a single v>olitU'al fiamework. That condition inevitably led to 
another. It was an inevitable consequence of the conclusion that India’s future 
could only be settled by Indians by agreement among themselves. But you cannot 
do anything to-day which would ruejudge that issue which would throw the control 
of the future into the hands of dozen or so irresponsible people. On purely military 
considerations, there is an immensely poweiful case, while the war is on, for 
retaining the ultimate control of Indian policy in the hands of His Majesty’s 
Government. For there is the fact that the defence of India, Ceylon, the Middle 
East and Burma are all inseparably connected and every Department in the Govern- 
ment of India depends upon that. But quite apart from that consideration there is 
the constitutional considerarion, that you cannot, in complete absence of agreement, 
hand over unqualified and unlimited power to any particular group of individuals. 
(Cheers.) 

The Government were prepared to deal through Sir Stafford Cripps who as 
was said by Mr Palmer, interpreted the policy of His Majesty’s Governm<»nt, with 
the utmost patience and ability but also in the very widest and most generous 
spirit. All this was subject to that, one consideration, that the measure of power 
we give now to the Govern inojit ot Indian political leaders must be subject in the last 
resource to ultimate contiol by this Pailiament. We know how very real is the 
power enjoyed by the Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive Sir Firoz Khan 
Noout in a speech the other day, diew attention to the fact that, for the eleven 
months when he had been a member of the Viceroy’s Council, he did not know of 
one case where the Viceroy had not given way to the wishes of the Executive 
Council. The demand which tl»e Congiess put fniwaid at the last moment meant 
that the Viceroy’s ultimate power should be abolished and that the whole power 
given to a self-constituted gioup of individuals. Such a course would at once have 
precipitated chaos and confusion in India and would not have been accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government and would not have been accepted by India as a whole. 

Cripps Mission 

In this connection, I should like to take the opportunity of dealing with 
rumour which has had widespread fiurency in this country and I believe even more 
in the United States that Sir Stafford Cripps. in the course of his mission, could 
have gone beyond tlie definite instructions of the Cabinet in this matter — because 
they were not only instiueiions, they were an inherent part of our policy— -and 
having so, he was suddenly called back and prevented from making a sertlemeiit by 
moat immediate instiuctious fiom the War Cabinet or the Prime Mniinter. I 
venture to give a categoiical denial to each and every form of rumour which wag 
put forward. Sir btaffoid Cupps safely carried out his mission, interfireting in the 
most generous sense the instiuctiaus he was given and in no respect departing from 
the essentials of that policy. 

Mr. Davies (Labour) interjecting : “Can we at long last get the inner history 
to which Mr. Amery is referring ? What was then responsible for the unexpected 
and totally unlooked for oolapse in these instructions about July 8 1?) and can we 
get the true tale 7” 

Sir Stafford Cripps : “Perhaps I may answer. The change which ocourredt 
took place on the intervention oi Mr. Gandhi. The Congress Working Oommittee 
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had passed a resolution accepting the proposals* Mr. Gandhi intervened and sub- 
sequently the resolution was reversed.” 

Mr. Davies : “Was that resolution passed by the Congress on April 2 which 
was not divulged until April 10 ?” 

Sir Stafford Cripps : “The Honourable Member was not there. I was. He is 
asking me what happened. I am not suggesting that the first resolution was 
published or bound the Congress or anything else. It constantly happens in the 
course of negotiations you get a resolution and after further consideration, it is 
reversed and there is a narrow majority one way or the other.” 

Mr. Davies : “The leader of the Congress, Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru, 
stated in public on April 10 when that resolution was made public, the position 
about the resolution, but nothing has been known until now that Mr. Gandhi 
intervened and in some way or other that altered the resolution. Extraordinary 1!” 

Mr. Amery^b Version of The Breakdown 

Mr. Amery : “Sir Stafford Cripps has thrown light from his direct knowledge 
on the history of this matter. I think it will be clear, whatever the inner history, 
that from the fact that the Congress put up a demand whi(;h was fundamentally 
inconsistent with the whole principle of the efforts made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, namely a demand without qualification or limitation that the whole Govern- 
ment of India should be put into their hands, that is really the reason why the 
mission broke down. Having broken down, there was not only grave disappoint- 
ment among the members of the Congress Working Committee but among 
all thoughtful people in India and it lies with Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress Party for the line they have taken. In these circumstances, Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress majority that then went with him determined upon the 
policy of mass disobedience. In circumstances of difficulty, the people naturally 
revert to the technique with which they have been most familiar and in Mr. Gandhi’s 
case, it was the technique of mass disobedience, only to be used on this occasion 
by Mr. GandhVs influence for a deliberate trial of strength. I have heard it said 
that all constructive proposals with regard to this Indian problem in recent years 
have come from here and action on the part of Mr. Gandhi in this particular 
connection has been wrecking and deliberately coercive. They were encouraged 
by the mildness of the Government of India in the face of much provocation and 
thought that, within a week or so of the campaign, the Government of India would 
give way. It did not 1 That was the real decision and that was the response to 
Sir Stafford Cripps 1” 

Mr. Amery then quoted extracts from Mr. GandhVs writings in the Harijan 
regarding the coming into existence of a provisional Government. 

“At one moment he says that the British rule must come to an end at once, 
that the army must be disbanded, and India left to anarchy and that the first 
step probably would be to start negotiations with Japan against whom India felt 
no ill-will at all. When it was suggested that was not good propaganda in this 
country or in the United States, Mr. Gandhi cheerfully turned it round and said 
that the object was not anarchy but an ordered stable provisional Government and 
the maximum of assistance to the Allied cause. Well really, I think, we can be 
quite clear on this issue— that these resolutions mean nothing in themselves and 
that any conversations that Mr. Gandhi might have wanted to indulge in if the 
resolutions were sanctioned by the All-India Working Committee were merely 
meant to gain time for the pefection of the organisation to sabotage the indepen- 
dence and freedom of India. 

“I think 1 can very well sum up that situation by quoting the words of a 
member. Sir Firoz Khan Noon^ to whom I referred just now, when he said : “This 
lawlessness will soon subside and the Congress policy of force fail. Thank God 
and the police and the army for that. Thereafter we have only a second alternative 
left to us for winning our freedom— compromise and unity.’ That is the only 
alternative by which India can have freedom and will win her feedom. As to the 
immediate future, we have to deal with the position as it stemds. I entirely 
agree with those who say that a problem like the political problem in India cannot 
be settled merely by staying out and enforcing law and order. 

“But there are also moments— not the least in the middle of a struggle for exis- 
tence and not the least when there is no beginning of a sign of the really powerful 
organisations coming together— at a moment like that, there can be no alternative 
for the time to enforcing ordinary law and order and good government. Negotiation 
is always desirable. At the same time, there can be no bigger mistake— and 
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everyone recognises that in international affairs — than negotiations when there is 
not the slightest chance of success or negotiations with those who are not in a 

S isition to deliver the goods. As I said in answer to a question earlier to-day, 
is Majesty’s Government welcome every effort made by statesmen of goodwill in 
India to bring the different elements together. But goodwill on the part of 
statesmen who cannot control their organisations, though desirable in itself, is not 
sufficient. You have got to bring the men together or rather they have got to come 
together and show at any rate sufficient willingness to come together to enable 
something to be done. My Right Honourable Lord Privy Seal went out in the 
faith and hope that there was a possibility of the men coming together. 1 am sorry 
to say that, while he travelled many thousands of miles to meet them, the different 
parties in India were not prepared to cross a street to meet each other or discuss 
among themselves or with him a further settlement of the Indian constitution.” 

Mr. Shinwell : “That is not a true statement of the position.” 

Mr. Amery : Therefore we have got to wait so far at any rate as Congress 
leaders are concerned for a change of front. Meanwhile, we naturally welcome 
every proposal which, within the broad general framework of our considered policy, 
is possible. As I pointed out, it was not a bargaining policy which he took with 
him. It is a considered policy which is the only policy— and I am talking of broad 
outline and not of details — under which the final solution and a pemanent solution 
of the Indian problem can be achieved. Within the broad framework we are only 
too glad to welcome any practical proposals that are brought forward with any 
reasonable hope of agreement among the main parties in India itself. 

Meanwhile the Government of India to-day is in the hands of an executive 
consisting of members, who are not only men of high ability and just as good 
Indian nationalists as the leaders of the great organised parties but who also by 
experience are as receptive as any body of men you could get together in India to- 
day. It is to them, with the courage they have shown in this difficult situation that 
we and the Indians must look in the main for immediate control of India’s pro- 
blems and for her conduct of war. Meanwhile, there is nothing in the world to 
prevent men of goodwill in India coming together and hastening on the future, 
provided some agreement could be found on the nature of the future constitution 
and on the methods by which it was going to be arrived at. All that is and has 
been throughout perfectly open and whatever is done in that line will certainly 
meet with the wholehearted approval of His Majesty’s Government. 

“Situation in India Immensely Complicated” 

I want to close on a note of optimism. The situation in India is immensely 
complicated and difficult. It has elements in it which, in some respects, are more 
difficult than those in Europe, Ireland or Palestine. On the other hand, there are 
elements of unity. There is not only unity of administration, of law, of trade, that 
Britain had created during the last 200 years— a system of unity of which we have 
every reason to be proud It and the long peace which India has enjoyed and the 
interlocking of interests throughout India from end to end still bind the Indians 
not only the Congress Party, but Moslems and Princes, who must not only by 
virtue of treaty obligation but by their geographical position, play an immensely 
important part in the future. In this country, we want India to be free. We want 
India to take her place as a freely associating member of the wonderful partner- 
ship of nations which we call the Biitish Commonwealth— a partnership which, I 
believe, is destined to play an even greater part in future years than in the past. 
It is the policy to which we are committed in this House, to which the Prime 
Minister committed himself in the opening and vital sentence of his statement yes- 
terday, a policy which all patriotic Indians equally believe in. With that sub- 
tratum of unity, I think it is not beyond reason to hope that under some consti- 
tutional form or other, at some time or other, and I hope at a not too distant time, 
Indians may be able to agree on the constitution under which they can not only 
attain political freedom but develop to the full the wonderful natural resources of 
India and the greatest gifts of her people, ( Cheers. ) 

House of Commons — London — 8th. October 1942 

Amery Repeats old charges 

Mr. Amery, moving for the second reading of the India and Burma (Temporary 
and Miscellaneous Bill, in the House of Commons on the 8th. October 1942, said— 
"The first main clause of the Bill to which 1 invite second reading raises 
the whole issue of our policy in India. At the same time, the Bill contains certain 
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othfr clansM added to It for the Bake of convenience which can more convenfintly 
be diHcuHBed in committee later. But the House may wish me just to indicate what 
the purpose of those other clauBes is. 

“The second section deals with emergency courts which Provincial Govern- 
ments have been empowered to set up in the event of invaHion or imniii.ent 
invasion in order to deal with looting, sabotage or other fifth column activity. T'he 
senteiices of these emergency courts will be subject to review by a judge of the 
High Court. In the case of death sentences, petitions on grounds of mercy will, 
as hitherto, continue to go to the Viceroy and what the clause does is to suspena 
the right exeicised in cases in the ordinary courts and which will still continue to 
be exercised to petition the Pxivy Council for leave for special appeal against a 
aenience. 

“These petitions are in practice never granted and it is very undesirable for 
simply postponing a decision. That kind of postponement is obviously most 
undesirable in the case of an emergency situation and the clause deals with that 
point. Clause three covers the omission arising fiom the fact that the Central 
Legislature under the Act of 1935 has not yet come into operation.” 

“In that Act, both the Cential and Provincial Legislatures were empowered to 
declare that holding of office under the Crown did not necessarily invalidate a mem- 
ber’s seat. That is in effect in the case of Provincial legislatuies, and in the case 
of the Central Legislature it has not come into effect and the provisions of the 
older statute still apply, debarring the holding of such offices of profit. 

“Under war conditions, it is found tliat this diiecily embarrasses the war effort 
by making it impossible tor, say, reseive officers to take up their commissions or 
army recruiting ofl[icer8 to function and tlie clause disposes of that. Section four 
is a purely defining clause giving more careful definition to provisions which protect 
peasants in provinces like Punjab or aboiiginal tribes in provinces like the Central 
Provinces from alienating their land to moneylenders and to prevent these provi- 
sions being in fact nullified by fictitious transactions. 

“Clause five arises from the fact that there is at the moment the Burma Gov- 
ernment functioning on the soil of India engaged in the reorganisation of the 
Burma Army and there are also certain number of cases pending before the Burma 
Court which it is desirable to have settled. The clause provides for these duties of 
the Burma Government to be exercised on the Indian soil and for these special 
cases already before courts to be concluded before Indian courts. 

Pledge of Freedom 

*T DOW turn to the main clause of the Bill which raises directly the whole 
issue of the present political deadlock in India. The origin, its provisions and 
necessity for its continuance are indeed only intelligible in the light of the funda- 
mental difference between the Congress Paity on the one hand and the rest of India 
and His Majesty’s Government on the other, as to the method by which India’s 
freedom is to be attainted. It is, I repeat, a difference— divergence as to the 
methods to be pursued and not as to the aim in vieW. Indian nationalism’s desire 
to see India’s destiny directed by Indian hands, free of external control, is not 
confined to any one party in India. It is shaied by all. To that aim, we, in this 
country, have solemnly pledged ouiselves before India and before the world. In the 
name of His Majesty’s Government, the aim is one which enlists our spontaneous 
and wholehearted sympathy. It does so for the sufficient reason that its fulfilment 
represents the natural and rightful crown and consummation of our past achieve- 
ment in India. We should be the last people in the world to belittle or apologise 
for that achievement (cheers). I say with confidence that never in human history 
hat external influence contributed to the welfare and happiness of so vast a volume 
of humanity. 

“Not Quitting India Under Anyone’s Orders” 

“We have never regarded our contribution to India as a claim to permanent 
domination. On the contrary, our highest claims in our eyes and in those of history 
will be to have given India a sound foundation on which she can build by herself 
and for herself a stable and prosperous future. The policy to which we are com- 
mitted is not one of reluctant retreat but of willing advance, not one of enforced 
abdication but free and proper partnership in freedom. We are not quitting India 
under anyone’s orders (cneers). It is we, who wish India to go forward with our 
goodwill to build her future under her own leadership.” 

Mr. Bilverman, interjecting : Is that the Piime Minister’s view ? 

Mr. Amery^ continuing, said : '*To go forward not to fly apart, to build, not to 
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break up. .It ja to that end that our policy has been coneistenly directed. Our 
conviction is that India can only be truly free» truly secure against external aggres- 
sion and truly prosperous, if she is at peace within her own borders and she can 
only enjoy that peace under a constitution which gives due regard to the profound 
differences of religion and culture, in history and tradition and local history and 
sentiments which make up the complex life of that vast country — 1 would rather 
say vast continent. 

Muslims, Princes and Depressed Classes 

“You cannot dispose of the great Moslem community of 95 millions— (Cheers), 
with its passionate sense of duty, its distinctiveness in spiritually alien world and 
with its memories of past domination as a mere numerical minority. You cannot 
dispose of the Princes of India, rulers of nearly half of India and over nearly a 
quarter of her population bound to the Crown by mutual loyalty based on treaties 
faithfully observed on both sides, as negligible excrescences of British India. 

“You cannot ignore 30 millions of Depressed Classes outside the pale of the 
Hindu caste, not to speak of other lesser but still important elements. No simple 
arithmetical formula of unitary constitutions can ever reconcile the natural claims 
of these various elements to be free to express each its own character and defend 
its own particular ways and interests. Duly a constitution based on balance and 
compromise can harmonise these olsims. Such a constitution this House attempted 
to devise for India in the Act of 1935. We have since come to the conclusion that 
no constitution imposed from without, can meet the case. It is for those who have 
to live under the constitution to find a compromise and concession which will 
enable it to work. It is for those who frame the constitution to secuie goodwill, 
without which it can never succeed, it is on that principle that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment based the broad declaration of policy which Sir Stafford took to India to 
discuss with Indian political leaders. The declaration ofTeied India complete and 
unqualified freedom, the very freedom enjoyed by the Dominions or for that matter 
by ourselves — the same control over her aestinies within the partnership ot the 
British Commonwealth or without the partnership, if she preferred to forgo this 
partnership, at the earliest possible moment after the war, under a constitution 
arrived at through agreement and subject to a treaty relating to our honourable 
obligations. 

Limitations on Interim Govt. Due to War 

“What more could have been offered ? That offer stands. What more can we 
offer to-day ? What better plan has any-one suggested ? In the meantime, we 
have invited the Indian political leaders to share responsibility during the war to 
the fullest extent compatible with the existing constitution. That is to say, subject 
to the ultimate responsibility through the Viceroy to Pailiament here. These were 
and are two inter-connected and inseparable parts of the same policy. The limitation 
on any interim Government to the framework of the existing constitution was in 
any case a necessity so long as the final responsibility for waging war rested with 
His Majesty’s Government For it is upon the whole machineiy of the Government 
and not merely upon the Oommander-in-Chief’s Department that India’s war effort 
depends. But there is more to it than that. Unqualified abdication of all that 
responsibility before an agreed constitution has been arrived at, would have meant 
the abandonment, to a wholly irresponsible body, of power to decide whether there 
would have been an agreed constitution. It would have meant for the minorities a 
saciifixie of guarantees for their future rights to have an effective say in deciding the 
form of government under which they were to live ard work. 

Congress “Wrecked” Cripps Negotiations 

“For their representatives to enter the interim Government on such a footing 
was, as Mr. Jtnnah shrewdly remarked, to invite the fly to ualk into the spider’s 
parlour. But it is not 8ir 8. Cripps’ rejection of the demand for unqualified and 
unlimited power that wrecked a settlement, for if he hud accepted the demand, its 
acceptance would equally have wrecktd a settlement, for it would have immediately 
been repudiated by Moslem India. It was the demand and not his rejection of it 
that wrecked the negotiations. To understand why the Congress Party executive 
under Mr. QandhiU influence — 

Mr. Maxton ( I. L. P. ) : May I interrupt ? The Minister said not only 'wreck 
negotiations’ but that they 'meant to wreck them’. Will the Minister tell me how 
ke asserts ?” 
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Gandhiji— A Ebvolutionaey 

Mr. Amery, continuing, said: *1 was just preparing to give my reasons to 
form that conclusion. To understand why the Congress Party, under Mr. GandhVa 
influence, was determined to wreck any settlement, however generous to India, I 
must ask the House to go back for the moment to the whole course of the Congress 
policy in recent years. Originally a constitutional party, with the programme 
of evolution towards complete self-government, the Congress has in the last 
generation and, especially since it came under Mr. OandhVs autocratic influence, 
became a party of revolution. That Mr. Gandhi has always conceived that revo- 
lution as non-violent does not alter its essential character. His consistent aim 
and that of his followers has been, not progressive transformation of British rule 
in India to Indian rule, but its direct supersession at some given moment by the 
Congress as a result of some upheaval, to which the existing Government of India 
and the Parliament here, should surrender. To that end the organisation of the 
Congress has been steadily strengthened and evermore rigidly centralised. There 
is no more interesting or more dangerous modern political symptom than that 
of a revolutionary leader, who by bis direct personal appeal to masses, is not only 
able to control an immensely powerful political organisation, but can make 
imi)OBsible all resistance to his arbitary wishes on the part of his associates. 'J'he 
appeal may be to the German passion for brute force, or it may be to the Hindu 
mysticism and reverence for an ascetic, but the same type of dictatorship emerges. 
In the case of India, it has been steadily used to build up power for an eventual 
trial of strength, while rejecting all compromise, either with the British Government 
or other elements in India. When the Oonpess High Command allowed the 
Congress Ministers to take oflice in the Provinces where its organisation secured 
majorities, it did so avowedly to wreck the constitution at its chosen moment 
and meanwhile to increase its hold on the whole machinery of the provincial 
administration.” 

Congress Kule in Provinces 

Mr. S. 0. Davies (Lab.), interrupting, said: “On that very important point, 
did India itself or this Government at any time criticise the administration and the 
Congress Ministers in the Prorvinces at the time they were there in existence? 
Is it not a fact that by representatives of this Government they were complimented 
over and over again. I can quote for that. Is it not a fact also that it was not 
until the Congress Ministries had been compelled to give up their work that 
criticism started by this Government?” 

Mr. Amery said : “I am not concerned to criticise the Congress Government’s 
administration, but the policy the Congress High Command, which at the end 
of 1939, ordered out its Ministries and stopped the good work they were doing and 
compelled the Provincial Governors to take over that direct control under Section 
93, of the India Act for whose continuance provision is made in the present Act. 
It did so under the mistaken impression that the Government would be seriously 
embarrassed. What it overlooked was the general antagonism which it created 
by its autocratic methods, above all among the Moslem community. 
For the Moslems, the Congress rule, and even more perhaps, the manner of its 
termination was a revelation of what they might expect from Congress rule in the 
Centre. It made Mr. Jinnah for the first time the undoubted leader of the Moslem 
masses. At the 1937 elections, the Moslem League was only one of a number of 
Moslem parties. Since January, 1938, the League or the coalition supported by it, 
have won 46 out of 56 by-elections in the Moslem constituencies, while the Congress 
has only won three. 

“But so far from realising the strength of resistance which it had created for 
itself, the Congress Executive only became more firmly 'set in its claims that 
it was entitled to regard itself as the one and only legitimate mouth-piece of 
Indian nationalism and the natural heir to the existing Government of India. 

Why Congress Eejbcted Cripps Proposals 

“The proposals brought to India by Sir Stafford Cripps placed the Working 
Committee in a real quandary. Some of its members realised the difiSculty in 
rejecting so general an offer. But the majority swayed by Mr. Oawdhi must 
have seen in the acceptance, not only the abandonment of non-violence in the 
face of what they thought might well be a coming Axis victory, but ever worse, the 
abandonment of the whole Congress claim to settle the destiny of India. So they 
decided on rejection and put up the demand for immediate and unqualified power, 
which they knew could not be granted. What 1 want to make 
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clear to the House is that the movement to counteract the effect of the rejection 
upon public opinion in India and abroad and to rally the Congress on to the emo- 
tional plane as the champions of India against British tyranny and repression, that 
this rebellion, to use Mr. Gandhi’s own words, that criminal plan to paralyse 
ordinary life in India and sabotage India’s capacity for defence, was deliberately 
resolved upon in order to defeat the generous policy put forward by His Majesty’s 
Government. The various series of resolutions, whetner based on the assumption of. 
negotiations with Japan or professing to advocate maximum help to the Allied 
cause, were a mere smokescreen to cover a pre-determined policy.” 

Mr. Haden Guest (Laboui), intervening said : ‘‘This is a very vital question.*’ 

The Speaker : “It would be more convenient if the Minister could make his 
statement.” 

Mr. Haden Guest repeated “this is a vital question” and asked, ‘‘On what 
evidence the minister was making the charges. On what did he base his statement 
on the Congress policy and did he propose to publish documents in support of 
that statement, because they were certainly unknown to the House.” 

Mr. Amery : “I was only expressing conclusions I have arrived at after such 
study as I have been able to give to the situation, both now and in recent years 
and the impression 1 have arrived at. I will justify to such extent as the limits 
of the present debate allow. I venture to suggest that the House will allow me to 
continue. 1 am endeavouring to present my reasoned conclusions and I hope to be 
able to be allowed to develop them.” 

Mr. Silverman (Labour) : “This is a very important part of his speech. Did 
the Lord Privy Seal, when he came back from India, share the view Mr. Amery 
is now expressing, that in putting forward this demand the Indian National 
Congress intended to wreck the negotiations, and if he did share that view, what 
did he mean by saying that the negotiations had been extremely useful and had 
cleared the air and paved the way for further understanding 

As other members showed a disposition to ask questions too at this point, Sir 
Stanley Reed (Conservative) rose and said : “There are many of us who are anxious 
to hear the Secretary of State.” But the remainder of his statement was drowned 
in interruption, 

Arrest of Leaders Justified 

Mr. Amery continued : “In answer to that question Sir Stafford Crip s 
expressed his view very clearly by his intervention during the last debate. What 
I want to say is that it isadle to suggest that anything could possibly result from 
negotiations with Mr. Gandhi after the passing of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee's resolution except more complete organisation of plans for dislocating 
communications and making the rebellion effective. The (government of India, 
unless it wished to shirk the first duty of any Government, had no option except 
to take action. Prompt and firm action might well have saved India and, indeed, 
the Allied cause from grave disaster. (Cheers). I need not repeat to-day the 
account I gave in the last debate of the actual course of the outbreak which 
followed. Enough to say that the firmness of Government, loyally supported by 
the civil services, police and. whenever it became necessary, the Army, has broken 
the back of the movement, which even if it was prevented from perfecting its 
preparations, was still very formidable— a movement which for a while seriously 
interrupted oommunications in what is strategically the most vital area in India 
and caused widespread destruction of property and deplorable loss of life. It would 
be rash to say that we are yet out of the wood. Sporadic disturbances are still 
reported daily. The forces of law and order will, for months to come, have to be 
unceasingly vigilant and will need all the support that the Government of India 
and this House can give them. (Cheers.) 

“But those forces have at any rate won the first, and we can only hope, a 
decisive round. For all this tragic business the responsibility, and the whole 
responsibility, must rest with Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders. The precise 
extent to which on any one occasion or at any particular place other elements 
ranging from mere hooliganism to more sinister revolutionary and fifth column 
activities may have co-operated may perhaps never be determined. Nor will it 
ever be easy to trace all the channels by which the general directive for revolu- 
tionary action and in particular systematic and obviously planned dislocations of 
communications were distributed, whether in actual printed instructions such as 
those of the Andhra Provincial Committee, which I quoted in the last debate 
or in shorter leaflets or conveyed verbally by subordinate Congress leaders or by 
Btudents who played so large a part in this business, 1 do not know. In any case 
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you cannot preach the overthrow of Government, you cannot avow you are in open 
rebellion, declare your willingness to risk the anarchy that may follow an appeal to 
the masses to resist slavery and then disclaim responsibility for the consequences* 

**It is 6ip:nificant that the Congress is essentially a Hindu organisation, though 
by no means only a Hindu organisation. And mo e particularly in view of Mr. 
Gandhi’s influence over uneducated Hindu masses, the Muslim population in the 
towns and villages, as well as Muslim students at the universities, have kept reso- 
lutely aloof from the disturbances and have given help and support to the autho- 
ri’ ies. On this issue, they received a straightforward lead from Mr. Jinnah who 
has left no doubt as to his opinion of the Congress attack, professedly aimed 
against British rule, as being in fact a direct attack on the rest of India and upon 
Muslim India in particular. 

*^Large elements of the Hindu population have also made clear repudiation of 
the outbreak and in many cases co-operated loyally with the authorities. 

No “Appeasbmeut” op Congress 

“So much for the past. The House will naturally wish to know what is the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India in relation to 
the present position and immediate future. As far as the Congress is concerned its 
leaders by their own actions have put themselves out of court. There can be no 
question of the Government of India entering upon negotiations or allowing others 
to do so, so long as there is any danger of the recrudescence of the trouble for 
which they have been responsible or until they have had made it clear to the 
authorities that they have abandoned the whole policy of securing control of India by 
illegal and revolutionary methods and are prepared to come to an agreed settlement with 
the rest of their fellow-countrymen. There is no hope of improving (he situation or 
easing the present deadlock by attempting an appeasement of the Congress in its 
present mood and outlook. To do so would only create even greater difficulties 
with the Muslims and the other parties. Above all, it would be regarded as a 
direct betrayal by the Army, police and the civil services who have played so 
steadfast a part in these troubles and upon whom the whole safety of India and 
fate of the Allied cause so lar-^ely depends (cheers). 

No Complete Transfer op Power 

“The question is whether any immediate interim solution can be found apart 
from Congress. The door remains open, and it has been repeatedly made clear, 
for the favourable consideration of any proposals agreed to by the leaders of 
the other main parties within the framework of our declaration, in other words, 
subject to the retention of the ultimate responsibility of the Viceroy and Parlia- 
ment pending the framing of an agreed constitution. 

“That, as I have already explained, is inevitable not only because of our 
responsibility for seeing the war to a successful conclusion but also because it is 
the only guarantee to those concerned that the constitutional future will not be 
prejudged to their detriment. 

Prospects of agreement 

“What prospect is there to such an agreement be prejudged to their detriment. 
There is — and we should welcome the fact — much wider recognition of ihe need 
for an agreement. I fear it would be premature to suggest that so far that 
recognition has involved any gieat readiness to compromise in order to secure it. 
The Muslim League is prepared to enter a National Government r>rovided always 
that the rights of the Muslims to an entirely separate national existence, is 
guaranteed beforehand. The Mahasabha— the leading Hindu party outside the 
Congress— are ^ually prepared, but only on the basis of an Unit^ India in which 
thf* Hindus will dominate in virtue of their numerical preponderance. In those 
conditions, agreement on the desirability of a National Government brings us no 
nea er to a solution. One obvious metJiod of getting nearer an agreement is a 
seiiouB discussion of the actual problem of finding a constitution under which the 
interests of the different elements can be reconciled. That line of progress need 
not wnit for the seiting up of any formal constitutional convention. It has been 
opened ever since we announced it two years ago, that India should be free to 
frame her own constitution. It is open to-day. Is it too much to hope tiiat, 
failing an agreement upon any immediate solution, Indian statesmen and students 
of affairs might still come together with mutual goodwill to deal with that 
problem ? For, it is only in the . light of the future constitutional settlemeot 
that any real progress can be made towards the solution of the present deadlock 
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which, it cannot be aaid too often, is a deadlock not between the Indiana and tte 
British Goi^inraent but indeed a deadlock only Indians can solve. The goodwiM 
and the good offices of the Viceroy are always available and h«s been continuous* 
ly available. In situations like these, as in international relations outside interventioa 
can only help when there is readiness to respond. 

War effort Versus People’s Support 

“Meanwhile, let us consider where we stnnd. The Government of India is 
to-day in the hands of an executive of whose fifteen members apart from the 
Viceroy, eleven are Indians. Indian members do not include representatives of 
the two opposed major political organisations. But in every other respect they are 
as representative of India’s diverse elements and as able a body of administrators 
as can be found in India (cheers) They are men who put India first, who are 
there to serve their country and help to win the war. It is the collective opinion 
of these Indian membeis, together with their tri^d and experienced European 
colleagues that decides tlie normal course of the Government of India and the 
ultimate responsibility of His Majesty’s Government here. The Council has dealt 
firmly and effectively with the recent revolutionary outbreak. In closest co-opera- 
tion with the Commander in -Chief, its War Resources Committee, it is concerned 
with mobilising Indian resources behind the Allied war effoit. What is there so 
amiss until the political deadlock within India shows some signs of clearing, in 
continuing to rely upon the instrument of Government which has already proved 
and is pi oving itself ? 

“Behind that Government and in loyal support of it stands India’s whole 
present war effort. I would bid the House and the outside world to reflect what that 
war effort means to-day and may mean to-moirnw to the whole Allied cause, the 
fortune of war in the Middle East and to the Cidna. That Aimy, every man of 
which is a volunteer is gowing at the rate of some 70,000 recunts a month. It is 
backed bty the splendid help which the Indian Princes have given in the shape of 
their own State forces as well as by over loO.OOO reciiiits from State subjects who 
have joined the Indian Army In that Array there are no communal or party 
divisions. Let us be very caiefiil lest by attemjiting to appease the unappeasable 
opponents of any agreed constitutional progress, provoke a grave communal conflict, 
that we break that Army in pieces. Pet those wliose interests aie no less than 
ours in the success of India’s war effort beware of the illusion that the Allied 
cause can be helped by substituting for India’s trained and equipped forces, a 
somewhat hypothetical enthusiasm of unorganised untiained and unequipped 
millions or the far more probable alternative of chaos and paralysis in the place 
of ordered effoit. 

“Social Services” in the Provinces 

“From the Central Government, let me turn to the Government of India’s 
great provinces, where Governments also making their gieat contiibution to the war 
effort but pi i manly concerned with the wide field of social services. Five of these 
piovinces with a yiopulation of some 110 million, Ministeiial Government responsible 
to elected legislatuies, has continued unbroken. In the remaining six, of those 
with effective Congiess roajoiities, Ministerial Government was deliberately 
suspended by the Congress High Command three years ago. 

“As a result Section 93 of the Government of India providing for resumption 
of direct control by the Governor in the event of a breakdown of parliamentary 
government, has been enforced ever since. The Bill no« before the House provides 
for its further continuance, subject to annual confirmation by Parliament, for a 
period not exceeding twelve months after the end of the war period. This does 
not, of course, prevent a resumption of Ministerial Government at any time if a 
Ministry can be fonud which is in a position to secure sufficient parliamentary 
support and is ready to support the war effort. Such a resumption has in fact 
taken place in Orissa and more recently, after a short interval of suspension, 
in Assam. That door is always open. 

Adviser Regimes Praised 

“There is one point in connection with the continuance of direct government 
on which I wish to reassure the House. One of the main objects of the extension 
of provincial autonomy under 1935 Act was to secure popular support for a more 
i^ei>id progress in the development of social services. That expectation was 
undoubtedly fulfilled. In all provinces there was great activity, both legislative 
uud adminiatrative, and this has oontinued increasingly in spite of war couditiotti 
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in those provinces which have remained continuously under ministerial control. 
But the Hotine will be ^lad to know there has been no standing still, no more 
‘care and maintenaiiee* policy in the provinces where Congress Government have 
been succeeded by direct control, A few broad figures will illustrate my point. 
Expenditure on education, medical services and public health, agriculture and 
industry in budget estimates for 1942-1943 has risen above those for 1936-1937 by 
seventeen per cent in Madras, forty-six per cent in Bombay, forty -one per cent 
ill the United Provinces, twenty-two per cent in Bihar, twelve per cent in Central 
Provinces and twenty-one per cent in the North-Westfirn Frontier Province, 

‘ In almost all these cases, the greater part of this increase has been during 
the period of diie-t Government. In Madias, forty-two acts covering such matters, 
as industrial conciliation, inspection of factories, and contiol of money-lending were 
passed in 1940 and 1911, vvlvile there has been a great increase of expenditure On 
educational, agncuUiual and veteiinary services and research on electiical development. 
In Bombay, neaily 92 million has been allotted in the last three years to the 
special development fund, mainly for rural purpose, while special attention has 
been devoted to demonsti ation farms, village watei-supply and government schemes 
for dealing with epidemics. 

"Let us Hold on to our Course” 

"That is a picture of India I have to give the House. It is a picture dark and 
confused in parts but over most of the canvas shaping itself not unhopefully. 
The problem of India is full of difficulties. Tiny are theie to be overcome and 
they will he oveicomc. We have only to hold on to the conre we have set ourselves 
with steadfast patience and peisistence, with goodwill towards India’s national 
aspirations, with faith in onr Indian fellow citizens and above all with faith in 
ouiselves. We have earned out the gieat woik in India in former years. Why 
should we hold ouiselves incapable or nnwoithy ot biinging that work to its true 
conclusion ? What need is there in India or anywhere in the wide-wotld to be 
ashamed of our past or fear our future ?” 

The Debate 

The debate which followed Mr. Amerys statement, was opened by the Conser- 
vative Flight Lieutenant Henry Barlces, "If civil disobedience were called off, I 
am ceitain Government would welcome the co-opei ation of any Congressmen who 
were out to stand against aggression, but, I fear, those men would be a minority 
of the Congiess Paiiy, Apart fiom the Muslim League, there are many Indians 
in all classes of society who are standing up against sabotage of the present Con- 
gress movement—lniliaiis who are d>ing day after day for the India they believed 
in and for the India we mean them to have.’* 

I. L. P. Amendment 

Mr. James Maxton, one of the three members who constitute the Independent 
Labour Party, moved an amendment that the House decline to give second reading 
to the Bdl ‘ which deals only with provincial and secondary aspects of the Indian 
problem without attempting to solve tlie mam dilficiilties of the Central Government 
which are the cause of the deadlock in the provinces” 

Mr. Maxton said he had made a mistake in the the previous debate when he 
accused Mr. Amery ot opposing the Indian Act of 1935. Mr. Amery had consistenly 
supported that Act and “lesistcd the small noisy rebel party.” "1 understand Gov- 
ernment’s essential policy stands, but Mr. Amery, in his statement, seemed to me to 
make Government’s intentions moie distinct, clear and precise than ever before. 
The Indians were promised complete independence even to breaking with Dominion 
association, if they so desired. It would have been a good thing to have inserted 
Mr. Amery’s statement in this Bill. Up to the present there is no statutory autho- 
rity to say that India is going to have complete independence. We have only the 
word of the various Ministers. Conseivative members seem to want to give India a 
settled constitution but onr own constitution had grown up in a most haphazard 
manner. We could not get the Indian people to fight if they did not want to, any 
more than we could get the Malavas or the Burmese to fight. All we could do is 
to say to the people of India : ‘Here is your freedom.’' 

“Appoint Mr. Gandhi as Viceroy” 

Independent Labourite Mr. Campbell Stephen, seconding Mr. Maxton’a amend- 
ment, described the Indian situation as gloomy. He was apprehensive because Gov- 
ernment appeared to be trusting the Muslims as against the overwhelming majority 
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of the people in Indie, The Government should cell a conference of all partlea 
forthwith and let the CoiigreKS leadeis out of j iil at once* Government should 
appoint Mr. Oandhi as Viceioy, Mr. Stephen declared. 

“Independence Would Mean Isolation” 

The former War Minister^ Mr. Oliver Stanley, said all parties in India de- 
manded independence but only on their own terms and tliose terms weie mutually 
inconsistent. Was it not a fact that Mr. Gandht would not even speak to Mr, 
Jinnah andMr. Jinnah would not be in the same lOom as Mr Griudlii, while neither 
would meet the leader of the I>epi eased Cla'^ses, Doctor Ambedkar. “Indian leaders 
did not refuse the Oiipps Offer because we did not ^ive them enough, but because 
we were not prepared to give them Bonictlnng at the expense of someone else. If 
the British cleared out of India, the communal difFeiences would become at least 
temporarily moie acute. We cannot condemn the millions in India to an intermi- 
nable civil war.” 

Mr. Stanley said if the British cleaied out of India, and Japan conquered that 
country whom would Araeiica and itussia hUme— not Mr. Oandhi ov Pun ht Nehru 
but the British Government. 1 ndepeiidenco for India now could only mean 
isolation for India now. It the Biitish walked out the Jajianese would walk in. 
“Sir Stafford Cnpps went out to India not to baigain but to give,” Mr. Stanley said 

amid cheers. , , . . , j 

Mr. Stanley said Sir Stafford Cripps bad put. all the caids on the table and 
we could not pull out of the bag some great concession witiiout ledncing that great 
mission to a humbug. However spiiitnal the intentions ol the Congress leaders 
might have been, the lesults had been disastumsly mundane. Mr. Gandhi’s non- 
co-operations had always led to violence. No Government could give way to 
murder. That was not the soil of stuff wherewith a new litc could he built. Bri- 
tain has made a tremendous advance. Have leadt is of liuhaii opinion made a 
similar advance? “Daik as the outlook is, I lefuse to suricnder hope. I beheve 
India will produce men more realistic and long-sighted than their present leaders, 
not tied to past disputes. I believe this will come soonei than we exi:>ect. Mean- 
while, our offer stands and we must go forwaid with our piirnaiy task of deieadiug 
India.” 

An Indian War Council Suggested 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) said the developint iits had left the Government 
no choice but to preseive order oii which the d(‘fence ot India lested. It was 
impossible to establish a Government which could only split 1““^ i"lo sections. 
Nine-tenths of the existing tioiible arose because Indians doubled Bulish sincerity. 
Indian leaders should suiely concede to the Biitish the same standAid of honour 
they claimed for themselves. He did not believe Mr. Gandht was a Quisling or m 
touch with the Japanese. But Mr. Gandhi knew all his pievious civil disobedience 
campaigns had been accompanied by hoiiible atiocilies. He knew that w|ien he 
launchSl his latest campaign. Masteily inactivity would not do, 
negotiations might be; tor then the situation would get woise Alieady somewhat 
Scfd eSm had been voiced in America. He asked if it was possible to establish 
a war Council consisting solely of IndUns wliich might also 

territorial units on religious, racial and lingniaiic basis. Ihe Vu troy ^ ? 

crushing burden and they weie all giateful for the 

but without disrespect, he felt it was time a new mind should be biought to beat 
on the Indian problem. 

“CONSEEVATIVES LOSING THE LMPIKE” 

Mr William Cove (Labour) considered that Mr. Amery bad done nothing to 

Mr. irtmam oove , peop e wanted to know was what 

bir Baipn. wipn t^u.i e Indian army m the Middle East, the 

regarding the twentyfold and the fact that they were helping to 
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CoDfcreiw politicians. Millions of Indians trusted the British Baj. He reminded 
the Opposition that Britain could not dishonour her treaties with the Indian 
Princes. General Wavell had a tremendous task in India and should be given 
full support. The order to detain Mr. Qaudhi was given by Indians— that showed 
courage. The House of Commons should be equally courageous. 

Passivity Should end 

The former War Cabinet Minister, Mr. Arthur Greenwood^ said the Labour 
movement supported the Government policy, but felt it was time that a further 
constructive attempt should be made. It was true we could not put forward 
fresh terms or tolerate civil disobedience, but Mr. Churchiil'a recent speech 
had been received with consternation in America and India. The 
attitude of passivity could not continue. “It would be a blot 
on our signature of the Atlantic Chatter if we left unturned any 
stone which might help this grave, tiagic, deepeningly difficult situation. Mo 
future British Government will ever attempt to escape fiom the pledges given. 
I do not believe that there will be any attempt to wriggle out of the undertakings 
sincerely given. But we must convince Indians ot that. There are people in 
India ready for a conference and those who are not ready. We must keep the 
friendship of those who are.” 

Mr. Maclaren (Labour) appealed to the Government to invite leaders of 
Indian thought to come to anotW* conference in London. 

Mr. Attlee's Eeply To Debate 

Mr. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister and Secretary for Dominions, replying in 
the debate, said : “I gladly respond to the note struck by Mr. Greenwood, I want 
to get a settlement of the Indian question but one must face this problem in a 
spirit of realism and undei standing. It is very easy to get knowledge of only one 
facet of the Indian problem and then to make a speech characterised with great 
emotion, great feivour and great sinceiity and yet ignoie the fact that India— this 
Kohinoor diamond— has a great many facets. I have taken part in inquiries into the 
Indian situation from 19d7 onwaids and 1 do not chiim in t ie least to know 
India. I realise how little I know and how great are the difficulties. In those 
enquiries I have had great affection for India and the friendship of many Indians, 
some of whom are under detention to-day. 

“We^^ido not apiiroach this matter as some abstract problem but a problem of 
how we are to get in this world the best conditions of fieedom and life for the 
people with whom we have worked over a great series of yeais and the people 
who to-day in this war are doing a wonderful seivice to the Allied cause. I doubt 
if it is realised in this country how much India has done— the good fight that 
has been put up by Indians in the Army, in the Navy and in the workshops— 
and I suggest that some people in their enthusiasm for what they think in the 
Indian attitude have done less than justice to the Indian people. It is a false 
assumption to think that all the people of India are silting down thinking of 
of political problems. There are vast numbers in India devoting themselves to the 
aervice of the war. 

“Progress” Since Cripps’ visit 

“I am sorry that Mr. Campbell Stephens repeated the slander against the 
people of Burma. It is not true that the people of Burma all yielded to the Japanese. 
The responsible Government of Burma stuck this thing out right through. The 
great majority of the people stuck it out at the risk of their lives and it is wrong 
for anyone to make a statement like that against a brave people and very charming 
people and people who I am quite sure will regain their country and their full 
freedom. 

*T think that Mr. Campbell Stephens should show a little more restrain and 
sense of proportion than talking about conditions in India being like conditions 
in Norway. He knows that is nonsense. But it may be read by people who will 
not know that it is nonsense. The fact is that in a large number of provinces 
to-day, Indian Governments are functioning, that at any moment Indian 
politicians choose they can have complete contiol in Provincial Governments and 
thus deal with 95 per cent of all subjects in which the ordinary man is 
interested. They have already to-day 11 members out of 15 in the Viceroy’s 
Council and that is no fixed proportion. That is carried on because you have to 
have people of experience carrying on in viar. There is no question of colour in 
this matter. You want the best man for the position and those who say nothing 
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hss been done since Sir Stafford Crippn' visit, forget that immediately afterirards 
there was a big enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council. 

“Practical Difficulties” 

“I do not quite understand the suggestion by Mr. Orahttm White of the 
formation of some kind of War Council, out a War Council which was to go in 
for re- dividing the provinces. That does not seem the function of a War Council* 
You have an advisory council on which Indians serve. Any easier way of throwing 
the apple of discoid among the Indian people than that of diving up boundaries 
would be hard to find.” 

Mr. Graham White interjected: “I must have expressed mj’self ill. With 
regard to division of Piovinces, that was a matier which I forecast as something 
which might be lelaled to the future constitution of India and for which purpose 
a body of the kind I was endeavouiing to suggest to the House might be 
considered the best to undertake the ta.-k.” 

Mr. Attlee : “1 was tiying to take up constructive suggestions and I must say 
that was the most destructive suggestion i have heaid.” 

Mr. Atilee^ coniiijunig Bai<i, “Quite apart horn tlie ordinary difficulty of 
dealing with bouiidaiies, Mr. Graham White knows that the ditlicnlties in 'this 
question is the difiereuce of opinion among Indians as to what stioiild constitute 
India, You have Indians wlio demand tliat pait of India sliould be taken away 
from India and made into Pakistan. Then }Ou get those who viish to see India 
kept together. In that suggestion are seen the difficulties that face us in this 
question. While almost eveiyone in the debate had a^kcd that sometlnng be done, 
there had been very few practical suggestions, 'Jhe essential difficulty of the 
question— and it is no good to conceal it by the use of ambiguous woids — is that 
it is no good talking about the people of India and thinking theieby yor would 
settle the problem of Indian unity. 

“They might just as well say let Europe be governed by the people of Europe 
or hand the Balkans to the Balkan people. Or even hand Palestine to the peoples 
of Palestine. Members of the House nave piobably raoie political experience than 
any other House and they know ,peifectly well that it is one of the difficult pro- 
blems of the woild when you have two sefmiate communities inhubittiig one 
particular tract of territory. Mr. Maxton has told us a lot of histoiical precedents 

K right back to King John but he has neglected some that lay quite close to 
ands. He had intense scorn of the idea that it is possible to settle difficulties 
by anything like a constitution but I happen to be Dominions iSecretaiy and 1 
have been looking at the history of the Dominion of Canada wheie theie was 
difficulty between two communities which might have led to civil war and this 
was precisely how it was settled by a constitution. 

Praise for Muslims 

**There was some remark made the other day about democracy. Democracy 
did not mean dominance of the whole people by one section. It meant you got 
substantial agreement among all people. And the demand of India to-day was 
not just to be governed by Indians. They wanted the democratic government of 
India. Presumably, we could, if w'e wished, settle the India question by handing 
it over to some Indians or one Indian. Indians admiie the Biitish constitution. 
They want a democratic constitution like ouis. But our constitution depends not 
On the foim of democracy but because we are used to practising demociacy. The 
fundamental difficulty we have come up against in all this Indian question U 
that you cannot get communities to trust each other. It is no good buiking the 
question. It is no good making unpleasant lemarks about the leadeis of the 
Muslims. It is no good tiding to belittle the gieat Muslim community. And 
when the people ask what the Muslim people have done, I say that the Muslim 
people have piovided a very large part of the fighting ^ foices. When tioubie waa 
raised, the Muslim people did not laise trouble m India. 

Minorities and Democracy 


“I have never said that the Congress Party is not a great party with great 
leaders. I am sure Mr. Maxton would be the last to suggest that it is only the 

big partied that counted.” j . 

Mr. Maxton, interrupting. ”Only when they are effective and that is very 

Mr, Attlee : I don’t know whether that is a declaration of confidence or a «elf^ 
denyiog'ordinance, but I can assure him there are a number of extremely effeetive 
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minoritieB who muBt be roneidered. There are the Sikhs, Parsees, Princes and 
the population of the Indirtii States. 'J'liere are the Mnslims and Depressed Classes 
or the Scheduled Class. It is no use su^^esting that tb(Be people do not count. 
It is equally wrong to suggest that iheie are not great social disparities in India. 
It has been noted in India there is every lange ot civilisation from a Rolls Ro}ce 
to a bullock cart and that does not make it easy to frame a constitution for the 
Indian people. And therefore it is not a thing which can be settled by tlie nice 
catch phrase, *Give India to the Indian people/ i quite agree that luniiing through 
all political life in India there is the desire lor self-government. It is a perfectly 
right desire and a d'siie we ought to sympathise with. '1 lie trouble is that they 
do not all desire to be goveriud by the same people and that is so strong that some 
refuse to he governed anyway.’^ 

The Labourite Mr. S. 0, Davies, “It is true everywhere.” 

Mr. Attlee : ‘‘No, it is not. Mi. Davies is a good democrat. However much he 
dislikes the Uovernment, he continues to be a good citizen and he does his duty. 
If he finds himself in the minoiity, he continues to woik the constitution because 
he is a good democrat. 'J'here ate many coniiiries where tlie minorities refuse to 
have anything to do with the Govern men t. Sometimes they go into lebellion. 
Sometimes they are exterminated. One of the things we are fighting this war for 
is the right of minoiities to live.” 

Mr. Maxton: “Majoiities.” 

Mr. Attlee : Mr. Maxton and I both agree. We must live and let live, although 
we do not agree. Tliis is tlie point we have got to tiy to settle. It was suggested 
that Government did something rather dieadfnl in proposing a solution. They have 
been asking over and over again that Indian leaders sliould come together and 
agree. It is not a thing that has happened just this year or last year, tliis obs- 
tacle of trouble between communities. It has been going on ever since the beginning 
of Indian self-government. At eveiy turn I have met it. I met it on the 
Commission, at the Round Table Conference and on the Joint Select Committee. 
It has always been an obstacle that stood in the way. An Indian said, 'We can- 
not settle this. It is unfair to try and make us settle this. You must produce 
a solution.* 

Fair Offer 

“We produced a method whereby we hoped this might be resolved. Do not 
let us forget when we hear violent speeches made that almost anybody whether 
British, Indian or those of any couiitiy who looks at these proposals, would say they 
were fair pioposals, just pioposals and sound proposals. Indeed the method in 
which we proposed was one which 1 remember being suggested to me by one of 
the leaders of the Congress Party only a few years ago as the best way of dealing 
with the matter. That has been thrown back on us. We all deeply regret that. 
But we did try to make the very fullest and faiiest ofifer we could. Ihere were 
things we could not do. What we endeavouied to do in setting up this conven- 
tion was to get a settlement of the communal problem. What we are now asked 
to do is to anticipate that settlement. Uhat in fact is to beg the whole question 
which can only be settled by Indians themselves "Jhat is the difficulty. You may 
add this man or that man or an^man or anything eles you like to the Central 
Government of India, as long as it still remains under the piesent constitution. 
But if you are going to depart from that and turn the Viceioy into a constitutional 
monarch and give ail power to an ii responsible body, you aie at once begging the 
whole question as to who shall govern. 1 think it is recognised you cannot go far 
in that direction. Bo we have said that our offer remains open. Remember it 
was not rigid. 

Philosophy of Law and Order 

“The particular method suggested was in default of Indians agreeing to their 
own method. Our offer was not only thrown back on us, but thereupon the 
Congress Party departed altogether from methods of demociacy and tried the 
method of coercion. It is anti-democratic to act by coercion, whether that 
method be done by non-violence or violence, but experience has shown over and 
over again — and nobody knows that belter than Gaiidhi—that in Indian conditions, 
Civil Disbedience leads to violence. It has happened hefoie. Terrible things 
have happened. Gandhi himself expressed his repen tence* I think it is a most 
regrettable thing that at the end of his life he should have again taken action 
that has resulted in the death of people.” 

“Government had to meet that situation and they had to meet it, not in tha 
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))lpinf( times of ^ace. but with the enemy at the gates. ' In the interests of preven- 
lion of further diBturbHnces and the loss of life, Government were bound to act 
and I think the majority of the people in this country and in this House think 
they were n^ht in so aciintr. They weie rijiht to act in the interests of Indian 
statesmen themselves. If you talk to Indians, whatever the views they take, 
and even to extremists, they will all say that the one essential thing in India is 
to have a Government prepared to govern. Indians also have their historic 
memories and they remember the years of anarchy in India and we have only to 
look a little further east to see the years of anarchy in China. I am sure that 
members will agree that in conditions of anaichy and violence it is the poorest 
people who suffer roost. Above all, therefore, we must have law and order. It is 
a most distasteful task. It is a task we have had to undertake and which respon* 
sible Indian statesmen have liad to undeitake.*’ 

Mr. Maxton : ‘‘Was not violence subsequent to the imprisonments 

Mr. Attlee : “Violence was planned and ordeis were issued for Civil Dis- 
obedience. Anyone who knows history, knows that whenever a Civil Disobedienoe 
is started, it always leads to violence. 

Mr. Silverman (Laboui) said that may be true but that is not the question 
which Mr. Maxton asked and which Mr. Attlee has not answered. The questioiv 
Mr. Maxton asked was whether actual acts of violence were not subsequent to 
imprisonments,” 

Mr. Attlee : “T answered him that orders have been issued for Civil Dis- 
obedience ; that Civil Disobedience had always led to violence and that, therefore, 
it is the light of Government to act at once in Older to stop violence. I was saying 
that this is no less in the inteiests of the Indian Gtnernment itself. There could 
not be worse thing, pnrticulaily for Hindus — the mnjoiity that has always depended 
on numbers and brain power rather than fif:,htiiig torces — to have a precedent set 
of a Government which yielded to violence by the minority. 

“Again, I tell Mr. Maxton with his own historical memories, which he knows 
perfectly well, to remember instances in which Governments set up by revolver and 
bomb have found it difficult ever to get iid of revolver and bomb and in a great 
sub-continent like India, with a people very close to the soil, it is a very dangerous 
thing to let noting start, and whatever the colour of the Government may be, the 
Government is bound to take action — and still more when it is not only a matter 
of civil security at home hut when theie is the enemy at the gate. One must look 
at this, as I know wiser heads in India, including members of the Congress Party, 
have looked at it in its larger aspects. 

ReSPONSIBII ITIES TO THE ALLIES 


•*I have talked with them and 1 know peifectly well that they realise if the 
Fascist States conquered the woild there would be prei loiis little chance for Indian 
self-government. We have our responsibility to the Indian people to prevent them 
falling under Japan. We have reaponsibility to onr Allies— our Allies who have 

E ut up such a wonderful fight in China. It is through India we shall be able to 
elp China. To allow India to fall out would be to betaiy the people who have 
been figliting in China and not only them but the peojile of Tlnssia as well. 

“It would he a good stroke of hiiKiiiess for the Axis Toweis if Japan and 
Germany could join hands. India is the bulwark to the south of Russia and there- 
fore we have that responsibility in the inieiests of all Allied nations and to the 
people of India to stand firm. The only people who can defend India at the 
present moment are the people of the Allied nations and the people of India 
themselves. You cannot break up an organisaiiou in the middle and throw it over 

to somebody else. _ 

A Breeze 

“Therefore, there are these issues and 1 am asked what can you do now. I 
say that if you suggest that you can enter into negotiations with people who are 
running a campaign of this sort you are betraying the future of Indian democracy. 
We stand firmly by the whole of our offer. I am sorry that it has been questioned 
and 1 know one inspiration came fiom a little pamphlet.” 

At this point there was a commotion among membeis under the press gallery 
and Mr, Cove began pushing his way along the bench of members, Mr, Cove 
said, “It is an offensive remark that I had it from a little pamphlet.” 

Mr, Attlee : “1 will certainly withdraw the remark. I had certainly seen a 
pamphlet.” . , . , , , « 

Mr. Cove : “I will certainly withdraw my remark. 
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Door Not Closed 

Mr. JLttlee : ‘This is the first time it has been supTRested that the offer made 
by this Government was not a pjenuine offer. It is unfortunate that anybody should 
Bup;p:est this offer is not peifectly genuine and sincere. It was accepted as being 
so at the time by the people of this countiy, by the people of tlie United States, 
the Dominions and India and it stands to-day. Mr. Amery has said the door is 
still open. We aie willing to talk with anybody. But the suggestion sometimes is 
made that you can run round with new offers. 1 think everybody realizes that if 
you have got to the utmost as we did and make the veiy fullest proposals we can 
make, no one can suggest that you should run round with offers. 

"I suggest, therefore, tliat it cannot be said that Government has stood pat. 
There is no closing of the door. We aie prepared to go in at any time into the 
fullest question of this Indian problem on the principles of our suggested proposals, 
which, everybody I believe agrees, were geneious. wise and just proposals. I hope 
that Indian Btatesmen will think again, will lo ik not just for some immediate 
question of service, but will look at the long trend of Indian history and see what 
great role India has played in the battle for democracy. I have always hoped that 
India, drawing her experience from here, will set a lead in Asia for democracy. 

^Democratic foims are useless without the democratic spirit. Unless you can get 
tolerance in life and a let-live principle amongst all communites you can not get 
the successful working of democracy. Looking at the woild devastated by hate, 
intolerance and dominance, I had hoped that one section of the Indian people and 
leaders should have seen that is the way of death and not the way of life. I ask 

them to think again in order that they may join in our effort to defeat tyranny 

and thereby hasten the time when the Indian peoples may themselves decide on 
their own free Government for the future.” 

House of Lords-- London — 20th. October 1942 

Devonshire Reiterates Crlpps offer 

The Under-Secretary of State for India, the Duke of Devonshire, opened the 
debate on the situation in India in the House of Loids on the 20th. October 1942. 
He began by giving an outline of the India Buima (Temporary and Mibcelianeousj 

Bill. He tlien went on to make a statement on the “unhappy” condition of affairs 

in India which made the intioduction of the Bill necessary. 

Tlie Duke of Devonshire proceeded : We last debated this subject some six 
months ago shortly after the letuiii of Sir Stafford Crtpps* ‘i'he position then was 
that our move, the last of our sustained and continuous efforts, to endow India 
with full Self-Government, had broken down and struck upon the sandbanks of 
the Congress Party’s unwillingness to come to any compromise with the Indian 
parties or with the Goveinmeiit. 

ihe obstacle lo an agi cement being reached was the absolute nature of the 
Congress Party’s claims that the Indian government should be the sole mouthpiece 
of Indian nationalism and itself the only reruesentative of Indian opinion. That ia 
very far from being the case. The Congress Party is the largest political Party in 
India but there aie other vast elements in India which it is quite impossible to 
ignore. ' 

To have handed over to the Congress the Government of India without having 
balanced and harmonised the claims of these vaiious elements, in aggiegate greatly 
outnumbering the Congiess Paity, and still more vastly exceeding that Party 
In their contribuiion to India’s war effort, would have and could have led to 
nothing but chaos. 

But even tliat solution seems to be ruled out by the mutually incompatible 
demands of the Mahasabha, the second largest Hindu Party after the Congress and 
of the Muslim League. Hence the deadlock for which the Biiiish Government 
is most unreasonably being blamed, feince the breakdown which the Congress 
Party dHiberately brought about, the Government of India had been confronted 
with a formidable conspiracy designed to paralyse the Government of India. 

Mr. Gandhi has chosen to call this a non-violent campaign but phrases do not 
alter the facts and the campaign could in fact scarcely have had a less non-violent 
character, yixty Government servants, the vast majority of them Indians, have 
lost their lives and some 650 have been wounded. 1 should like to pay a tribute 
to the steadfast courage and resolution with which the vast majority of the Indian 
police and civil servants have faced this time of trial. 

don’t want to indicate that the Government of India is out of the wood 
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y®*' P®?'*’'®” i“ ®®®® P*rt8 of India ia still serious and it is a sinister and 
Bignincant fact that diBorderB, wHicb h«?e been principally directed against 
communications such as railways, buses and telegraphs, have been most serioiiB 
in those parts of India where any interruption of communications would have 
been most paralysing in the event of a Japanese invasion. 

No Direct Evidence of Enemy Influence 

There is no direct evidence, none whatever, that any enemy influences have 
been at work in India. But there is evidence, strong evidence, that the Congress 
Party has so directed its campaign as to do maximum damage to India's war 
effort and render India vulnirable in the most dangerous quarter. The position is 
still serious and sporadic outragi s still occur daily. But there are clear indica- 
tions that the vast majority ot the people of India are heartily tired of the 
Congress Party^s campaign and very many of Congress Party’s own supporters 
are themselves weary of it I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that 
the Government of India’s troubles were not diminished by political agitation and 
exhortation from outside India. The Government here and the Government of 
India have for some months been subjected to persistent barracking to make some 
spectacular move. I want your lordshiyis to think the effect not only on India, 
but Russia, the United States the Dominions and heic ot the never ending rain 
or hail of speeches and articles demanding that we shall do something never 
specified, but do it foithvvith. The effect on the Congiess Party is undoubtedly 
very bad. 

There is evidence that the so-called iion*violeiit cam]>aign, which has in fact 
proved to be a campaign of violence, punctnuted bv oceaHional incidents of 
abominable atrocity, is on the wane. But while we are b»‘ing piessed from the left, 
right and centre to make some further Bpeclacular move, it is hardly reasonable 
to hope that this campaign will be called off. 

The infinitesimally small minority of the Indian pe^ude carrying on this 
Campaign are showing signs of weaiiness but it is hardly reasonable to hope that 
they will finally lose heart, while they continue to receive as much encourage- 
ment as they are receiving fiom here. IS i long as aiiiclps aiq>ear and speeches 
are made, whether by pielates or poliiicians, pulling the blame for the present 
deadlock in India upon the Government and ui/iing that the next move lies with 
them, so long will the organisers of disoider believe tiiat they have only a few 
more telegraph wires to cut, railway signals to inteiiiipt, only few more bus or 
tram depots to attack to enforce a laigcscale retreat upon Government and impose 
their will upon the peoples of India. 

I should deplore and fight any reatnctions on free expression of opinion, 
whether by Pressmen, politnuans or prelates. 

The Archbishop of York (inteiiiifitiiig), “The noble Lord looks at me on 
each occasion. May I ask him to bo plainer and say what he means by prelates ? 
The only time I have spoken has been in suppoit of Government on this matter”. 

Scope Gf India's War Effott 

The of Devonshire continued : I intended to cast no reflection, whatever, 

on the pielates I was only looking to see that ihe pielates weie there, 1 think 
it is reasonable to ask that the Press and the pielates should exeicise due respon- 
sibility for what they say. I have been nettled hy expiessions of opinion in what 
is for want of better description, I may desciibe, as the L ftist Piess expressions 
of such opinions as that we cannot undeitake offensive operations 
against the Japanese in Burma with ‘‘a hostile India” behind us. Whoever 
expressed that opinion was grossly wrong. India is not hostile to our cause. 
India has made, and is making a really magnifn ent and consiamly glowing con- 
tribution to the Empire’s war effoit. Indian soldiers in this war have iought as 
well as any soldiers in the world’s histoiy (l.oud cheers) and they have fought out 
of loyalty to the King Emperor— that is their governing motive. 

The Times a few days ago, published a leading article in which it was stated 
that as a matter fact, India’s war effort could be multiplied ten tiniM if the 
political difficulties could be removed. The article indicated that the difficulties 
were the difficulties which it lay within the power of Government to remove. 
“This statement of fact” is demonstrably ludicrously false. It cannot seriously be 
maintained that the Government of India could raise, train and equip seven 
hundred thousand recruits monthly and maintain in the field an army of ten 
millions and supply 200 per cent personnel to the Mercantile Marine. 

47 
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The limiting factor in the expansion of India’s war effort is not the lack of 
willing recritiiB or workers, but equipment and officers and technicians to train 
and lead. These are limitations imposed, not by political considerations but our 
want of pre-war preparations. How can it seriously be maintained that a political 
settlement, however satisfactory, can remedy t!ds ? India’s war effort is capable 
of expansion, it is also capable of diminution. Concessions such as we are asked 
to make, it would be a great deal easier to halve or quarter India’s war effort by 
some unwise step than increase it. What is it that is proposed we should do next? 
The Lord Trivv fe^eal went to India with the full and comprehensive offer of 
Belf-Governmeut for India. He made a great and sustained effort to get the offer 
accepted. He overstayed bis oiiginal time-table by a long time, but it was not 
accepted, not because it was not sufficiently comprehensive. 

Next Btep must Come from Ind];a 

We offered India all that we had to offer but we were not prepared to offer 
what was not ours. Now it is sungested that we should do something more and 
that, in some way, some further advance should he initiated from here. I believe 
the next move must come from India When that fact is realised, the next move 
may come hut until it is realised, the deadlock will continue. Belf-Government 
may be offered or seized : you msy endow a country with self-governing institu- 
tiona : but you most certainly cannot impose them. In the House of Commons 
the Secretary of State for India said a few days ago that our policy in India was 
not one of rebictant retreat hut willing advance : not one of eufoiced abdication 
but freely proffered partnership in freedom. That is a fact. ’ 

Self-Government for India was the ultimate goal of British statesmanship 
long before there was any eoriRci.)ti8 demand for it from India : long before 
there was such a thing as the CoiHiiess party. ‘*1 most emphatically affirm that 
for us to preside over this transition fiom the fifth Euiopean centuiy in some 
parts in slow stages np to the twentieth and be the guide of people in that 
condition is, if conducted with humanity and sympathy, with wisdom and political 
courage, not only a human duty and great national honour, but what was called 
the other day, one of the most glorious tanks ever confided to my country.” These 
words were spoken by a Lord in this House of Loids in 1908. In the years which 
have intervened, gieaier progress has been made than in the same number of 

years, at any ti ne, in any country. It is tine that India has not yet achieved 

full self-government, but she has made gieat stiides towards it and 
the fa«*t she has not yet attiin-^d it, is not due to our fainra 

to proffT the prize but to the fai ur^ of some, not all, Indian hands to gisso it 
when proffered. In suiveying a i>icture of such vastness and complexity as presented 
by Die snb-continent of India, it is surely a mistake to take a shoit view. Six moutha 
is a long time in the eyes of a politici.m whose horizon is the next general 

election. Six montlis or a year is not such a very long time in the eves of * 
historian, f he periol of delay which has been imposed upon Indian progress 
the recalcitrance of the Congiess I'arty, will probably be longer than six months 

Let no friend of progress lose heart. We should not be deterred from 
high purpose by the delay of six months. ^ 

The Debate 

Lord Addison, Leader of the Labour Peers, said the Bill was necessary' hnf 
the Duhp of Devonshire had not been helpful. Government must find an alter 
native offer. Congress conception of dem mracy was domination of the maioritv 
by one section, but while Mr. Gandhi shiiked the responsibility, there was a verJ 
large number of resfmnsilile Indian leaders seeking a way out of the difficultiM 
and Government must provide something more helpful than the speech of the 
of Devonshire just delivered. 

The Marquis of Crewe m\d many people wanted the Government to adopt an 
attitude which they described as conciliation when they approved of it and 
appeasemnt when they disliked it. He thought it would be wrong and futiU tn 
attempt appeasement of the Congress. The extreme Congress leaders wera not 
so much anti-British as anti-European and it was not impossible that they wonld 
be more than willing to bargain with Japan even at the cost of an inferior 
position m Asia If it would mean complete severance with all European ties. 

Call Fob a Gestube Fbom Government 


vT u Marquis of Salisbury urged the Government for a further gesture 
Nobody desired to India, but we sould forswear for ever the policy of appeaSemeat,* 
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He opposed American or any foreign arbitration, but Washington should have 
official representatives in India. We bad nothing lo be ashamed of. He had great 
confidence that if the American knew what we had done for India, they would 
realise how greatly British Government’s present efforts ought to be supported. 

The Archbishop of York said that Government could not have possildy given 
way to the Congress demaitds. It would have been a betrayal of the Muslims and 
other minoiities. Until they reached an agreement, it was impossible for Goven* 
meat to go forward. 

Release Of Congeess Leaders Urged 

The Earl of Huntingdon (Labour) said that India was the key to Allied 
victory and the touchstone on which Biitain’s real motives were being tested. 
American opinion was profoundly distuibed. They could not understand Britain 
fighting a war of freedom while violently repi easing the Indian national movement. 
The Chinese were also distuibed and we could not ignore the feeling among our 
Allies. It had been asseited that a vast constitutional change could not take 
place in war-time, yet Mr. Cliurchill, in a time of acute ensis, pioposed amalgama* 
tion of France with Biitaiu. Congiess leadeis should be fiee unconditionally 
and asked to foim a piovisionnl Govei imient. If they fniled to foi ni a National 
Government the responsibility would be theirs and the bjraiiathy of the democratic 
peotde would be on our side. 

Viscount Samuel (Liberal) ssid it was Government’s duty to suppress outrage, 
arson and murder, but tiiey did not solve the poli'ual pioblem. The parmt-like 
cry that tlie pnncii>al Indian Paities nnist agiee fiist beloie any step foiwaid, was 
futile. At the same time the pioposa! that the Biiiisli Govei nmeui sbould pledge 
effective indetiendence of India at a given dale attei the war would be dangeious 
because, when the time came both sides in India might be ainiing auainst each 
Other and Government would be compelled to lepudiate such a ])ledge. The phrase 
“Dominion ytatub” was meaningless anti slionld be diopped in favour of such a 
term as ‘National l^tatus”. He suggested that ti.e key to solution rested in the 
constitutional position of the Viceioy who had the tlual role of aciiug in place of 
the Soveieign and as bis own Piime Minister. When a new Vieeioy is appointed 
this sbould be changed. Acting solely for the Soveieign, tht new VnTioy’s fiist task 
should be to select some statesman as Prime Minister lo instiuct him to form the 
Government as was done beie and in the Dominions. 

Lord ^^amuel continued, able statesmen among Indian leaders would, despite 
Party and political difficulties, fuinish ample niateiial for such a Government. It 
was urgently necessary that 8t»]is should be taken duriri-: the war to solve the 
present impasse. Loid Samuel recalled the success of gi anting immediate self-gov- 
ernment to the Transvaal following the t^outh Airicaii war and asked if ihe same 
course might not be pursued now in India. 

SUGGESIION FOR AN INDIAN VICEROY 

Lord Straholgi ( Labour ) reeomm*"nded the appointment of a distinguished 
Indian as the next Viceioy and an invitation to the tirincipal Allies to mediate. 

Loid Wtnster emphasised the effect of the Indian pioblem on the United 
States. In America, he said, Biitish stock was now veiy low. 'J he Government had 
not to convince the American Goveinment of our good intentions, but tlie Ame- 
rican man-in-the-street. The Ameiitans were not impressed by the asseition that 
we were willing to grant eveiything India wanted the moment the Indian parties 
agreed among themselves. 

Lord Chancellor’s Reply to Debate 

After various other speeches, Lord Chancellor Lord Stmon, replying for the 
Government said : “It is absolutely impossible in the limned numbei of minutes 
at my disposal to do more than make one or two statements. It is quite impossible 
really to give what is called a reply on India in the bhoit space of time. ’Ihis has 
been an interesting debate. I should like fiist of all to make peifectly clear in my 
statement as to what is the aim of the Government in this matter. 

“I entirely agree with wliat has been ►aid by Loid Winster that, if we could 
make statements on this subject, we would be more likely to get a reasonable hear- 
ing from our friends in Aroeiica. I claim to say on behalf of the Goveinment that 
the aim of the Govei nment’s policy is that Indians sbould themselves mould the 
destiny of India, free fiom external dictation and control. I do not know any 
other method by which you can get a gr^t development of constitutional Govern* 
menk 
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Examflb of the dominions 

‘T am rather inclined to agree with Lord Samuel when he deprecated the use 
of the word Dominion in this matter. It anybody read throughout the Simon 
Report, they will not find anything about Dominion Status from the beginning to 
the end. 1 quite realise that the conception is misunderstood. Consider what did 
happen in regard to the undoubted Dominions. The Constitution of Canada was 
created as the result of a number of h ading Canadian citizens — not by any means 
ail of the same political party — meeting together and thrashing out resolutions 
upon which the constitution w«s made. 'Ihe Constitution of Australia was brought 
about by Australians meeting together from diffeient provinces and different (>oli- 
tical attachments again thr tshing it out and ultimately producing the Constitution 
of Australia, ihe Constitution of South Afiica which 1 quite agree, did leeeivea 
most important urge from the boldness of the Campbell-Bannerman Government 
was still the work of South Africans in South Africa.” 

“I really do not know any other method whereby in the proper sense demo- 
cratic government can be created. It cannot be impo^^ed here, that is not demo- 
cratic goveinment at all It is not government given by one body to another bt»dy. 
It 18 a thing which emerges out of the toil, devotion, patriotism and idealism of the 
people who are going to live under it. 

Fjreedom must come eeom Within 

‘T do not say that with any desire to cold shoulder Indian aspirations, but it 
is fundamentally a great mistake, in lefcrence to Indian develojiment, to suppose 
that the matter rents in Biitibh hands. It does not. It essentially rests in Indian 
hands. Observe this historical dcvelO])ment in rcfeience to India itself. Tremen- 
dous proposals were advanc*^d by the late Mr. Edwin Montague in the time of the 
Viceroyalty of Loid Chclmsfoid. 

‘T am not at all suie that everybody who followed what is now recognised as 
Liberalism in this country was at that time convinced that it was the right line. 
The next series of great efforts which weie made in India including the great efforts 
made by Lord Siansgate (Loid Stansgate was formerly Mr. Wedgwood J5e7iw, former 
Secretary of State for India). Eflbrts in that period ultimately resulted in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act oi 19.i5 which was again an effort to devise and impose a 
Constitution. 

“I hope it will be acknowledged as a small merit that the Simon Commission 
as it has come to be known, as soon as it was foimed, began to examine how to 
secure that there should be a Government which consisted of Indian politicians and 
Indian patriots who would be icady to co oi)eiate with us. Although we did not 
get all tbe help we might ha\e wished fiom India, we did get statesmanlike men 
who greatly assisted. The gieat fact about the Cripps pioposal is that it recognises 
the fact that a gieat patriotic development in a great country must come from 
within. 

It may be assisted and helped as surely it ought to be, but it is a fundamental 
error — I do not caie whether you are American, Englishman or anybody else — to 
suppose that somewhere concealed there is a thing called Indian self-goveinment 
which can be presented to the Indian Continent. It cannot. Belf-government and 
democracy are things which aie wi’hin you. "Jbey are not thing which can be given 
by somebody else. If anybody will look at the proposals taken by Sir S, Cripps, 
less than seven months ago, they will realise that this really was their essential 
virtue— that we were saying : “We want you and the American Government and 
the people to know tiiat we areprepaied to accept and implement and indeed accept 
without question tbe loim of demociath; development which you are able to devise 
in India and in unity among the Indian paities.” 

“'ihat does not mean you need pairot-like identity, for every healthy country 
has very considerable differences of opinion. At the same time, tbe reason why 
there must be some reconciliation in India is plain to anyone who will study the 
subject sufficiently and look it squarely and fairly in the face. The difference of 
outlook of the Gougress and the Muslim League— and it is no good limiting it to 
that for there are other parties, theie are forty or fifty million untouchables and 
other people in India— is something which has no sort of parallel in this country 
or in any country in Europe at all. 

Question of Forming Provisional Govt. 

"Lord Huntingdxm made a suggestion which amounted to this— let the Oongress 
leaders out of prison and then invite the Oongress leaders to form a Provislojial 
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National Goyernment. If India contained no one but membere of tbe Conicreia 
party or people prepared to acquiesce in the leadership of Conj^ress, that would 
indeed be an effective line to take. But only the otuer day, Mr. Jtnnah, who after 
ail speaks for an extremely powerful and important body of opinion, said ; “We 
do not want under the stress of war emerj^ency to be stampeded into forming a 
Provisional Government which would be of such a character and composition aa 
would prejudge or militate against the Muslim demand for Pakistan.’* 

Loid Huntingdon intervened: “What I wanted to propose was that the Con- 
gress leaders should be asked to* form a Provisional Government, but that it 
should be eXT>reBHly laid down that minority rights or demands should not be in 
any way affVcted by the formation of a Government and that they could be 
completely discussed in the Assembly after waids.** 

Muslim League’s Attitude 

Lord Simon continued, “The last thing I want to do is to be unduly critical. 
I am pointing out the difficulties. You may take it that the Muslim League and 
Mr. Jinnah would be by no means content with an assurance that minoiity rights 
would be respected. 'Ihey do not believe a Congress Goveinment would protect 
their rights. That is one of the reasons why the Muslim League has grown in 
Btieugth in recent years. Muslims have had expenence in province after province 
of a Congress Ministry and are not too pleased with their expenence. 

•T feel convinced you will never get the Muslims of India to come into a 
system now for a Provisional Government formed ot membeis of the Congress 
Party who would promise that the miiioiities would have all their rights respected. 
The point 1 am making is that however atractive that proposal might be» if you 
were dealing with a country inhabited by Congiessmen or the supj)orteis of Con- 
gress, that is not the continent of India at all. 'the essence of the difficulty is 
that communal tension is so great that 1 am afraid it is not practical to form a 
Provisional Government by nominating Congressmen. 1 do not agree with the 
description of the present Indian Council as not representing anyone ot importance. 
I might mention Dr. Ambeukar who happens to represent forty or fifty million 
untouchables. The truth is that the Congress Party and the Muslim Party would 
wish to contribute and as I warned the Bouse on the previous occasion, if you 
get to the point wheie you aie going to build up a Goveinment of India by the 
process of selecting leaders from diffeient paities, you will find that as so^n as 
it is purely Indian, the Muslim ieadeis will claim half repiesentation because they 
will not consider that they are safe otheiwise.” 

“The difficulties arising from communal tension are something that can 
hardly be exaggeiated. It is notable in the history of India that this strain be- 
tween communities does not show itself to some degree in the great Indian 
States as in Biitish India. I am sure the explanation is that at present the position 
in most Indian States does not make either community feel that it is close to 
Government in contiol while in Biitnh India, as you move luaier to full respoii- 
Bibiliiy, you will find besides those who want to move in that way, this rivalry 
grows keener and nothing will alter it but appealing in every possible way to the 
Indian people as a whole to try to find a way of reconciling their differences. 

“I think that the main leaders of Indian politicrd opinion do increasingly 

recognise this need for unity. The efforts made quite recently by some Indian 

partifs to try to get a conference started with other leaders is an indication of 
that ^ and we ought to do eveiything in our power to encouiage that. But it is 
a monstrous falsehood to say that the British Government has tried to exploit 
these differences. 

“But it is a rock on which this whole thing may split and we should acknow- 
ledge openly that more and more of the principal political elements in India 
recognise that they must get together. It may be said, “Why don’t you give 

India freedom” ? But you do not give people fieedom. 'ihey get their freedom 

because it is in themselves to develop and I know that some Indians are parti- 
cularly well-fitted to working out the details of a constitution, if they would 
devote themselves to it. 

“Cabinet without Kesponsibility” 

“Lord Samuel made another suggestion. 1 think it is much more difficult 
than be represented. The Government of India Act is a portentous document. 
The Viceroy under the Act has all sorts of responsibilities, duties sod powers. 
You may say the time has corns to get rid of that. But you cannot do that with* 
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out an elaborate statutory reArrAngeroent. At the present time, if we did attempt 
to do that, 1 think we should find tliere were large bodies of opinion in India 
that would be extremely anxious. After all, what are you going to put into its 
place at this stage ? Lord Strabolgi has made a suggestion but if there were a 
cabinet in India without any Viceroy at the head of them, to whom is that Cahi* 
net to be responsible ? There could be nothing worse than to get a number of 
people, put them in office and say ‘you are responsible to nobody.’ In the Provinces, 
there are Provincial Governments and the Ministers are responsible to their 
legislatures and are liable to be turned out by them. 

“Notijiiig of the sort exists at tlie Centre. The Government of India Act con- 
tains no provision of the kind and the piesent Government is essentially a Govern- 
ment of the Viceioy with his Advisers and the Viceroy is answerable to the 
Secretary of State and tl»e Government heie.” 

Lord Strabolgi^ intei veiling, said ; “'I’l e Lord Chancellor is now arguing that 
a Cabinet must depend on a regular Pailiaraent. There are a number of Cabinets 
in the world which do not. it is not necessary for a Cabinet to depend on a 
Parliament.” 

Lord Simon replied : “What I am saying is that a Council or Cabinet would 
be responsible to nobody. here would be no legislature to which it would be 
responsible. It would bo completely an irresponsible Cabinet ^J'hat is the reason 
time is being taken. Yon cannot make these great constitutional changes during 
war. The best luture for India is a future ariived at in India by Indians, 
negotiating and agreeing among themselves. These fissuses in Indian life aie so 
deep that until a metiiod is found of biidging them, it is quite imfiossible to 
suppose you can create out of goodwill an elaborate administration and government 
which does not carry the Hut)poit and good sense of India. I wish the situation 
had really improved. Nobody wishes it more sincerely than I do. I admit with 
great regret that I don’t think the situation has improved. 'I’bere have been two 
things at least which have been the reverse of hopeful. It is quite plainly revealed 
that the Congress Paity has been engaged, though it said that it is supporting a 
policy of non-violence, in some of the most shocking violence and has committed 
some of the most fiightfnl crimes. 

“It is a veiy seiious thing that there should be these developments in war- 
time in India of so hoinble a kind and I am glad to think that there has not 

been a single speech in tins House that does not lei'Ognise that there is only one 
way to deal with the situation of the moment and that is to master it, even though 
it involves foice. 

CoNFiiCTiNG Objection to Ckipps Plan 

”The other thing which is most distressing to me is that it is not merely that 
parties have not agieed about the Cr^pps Plan. They have objected for completely 
opposite reasons. It would not mattei if the people took a seiies of objections 

along the same lines but that is not so. The Congiess Paity objected to the Cripps 

Plan because they say It contemplates the division of India. 'J’bey will not have 
anything to do with the conception of I’akistan. 1 believe that to be a very 
sincere conviction. I think the conception of India as a whole is one they treasuie. 
1 should like them to admit that that is the conception created for them by the Biiiish 
Government On the other hapd, the Mnslim League say they will not agiee to the 
Cripps Plan because they do not feel sufficiently suie that Pakistan will come. 
Therefore you have two of the mO'it impoitant paities in India objecting to the 
plan, unhappily for opposite reasons. It you tiy to alter the plan to please one of 
them you make it worse tor the other. I confess fiankly that I think this is a 
most unhappy development. If I thought that the adopting of one or other of 
these suggestions was really going to strike at the root of this trouble nobody 
would he more willing to consider it. 

“But the thing that has to be dealt with is much more fundamental than that. 
It is only when the peofile of India find a way of woiking together that they 
would create a situation which would be able to produce a constitution in future. 
We are bound to take the line that during the war it is impossible to make any 
fundamcDtal constitutional change* Immediately the war is over, we wish to have 
the fullest contiibution fiom Indians themselves. All we stipulate is that they 
really should come together. It is not we who .are going to bring them together. 
They are much more likely to come together by themselves. One thing tlie Indian 
suspects now is that lie is being manoeuvred into something by the Bntish 
Goveroment. We do not want that. Devise the best scheme you can and il that 
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Bcbeme Batigfies the necessary condition that it is fair to the minorities, we will 
take It and make it the future constitution of India. I believe that if the matter 
IS put in that way, aiKiirneiit is really iriesistihlb. Our American friends are 
critical— It 18 unfortunate— but they naturally have not full opportunity of under* 
BtandiiiK the complexity. But this offer which is being made by the British 
Government is a real oflfor in the diiection of liberty. It is ridiculously untrue to 
speak of the British Government as if it were now holding India under. 

No ALTERNATIVE TO THU Offer 

T.J ^ entirely wrong in my ]iidgnient, because tliere has been this unhappy 
breakdown about the Cupps proposal, to assume that there are lots of more 
proposals in the locker and that ^ou have only to go on dealing them out one after 
the other, as though you were dealing a pa< k of canls. Ours is not the method 
of the Oriental bazaar. Ours is the method called putting your cards on the table. 
We have devoted ourselves with single-minded energy to put forward the moat 
complete scheme we possibly could in order to help India attain her ambition. 
Six months ago, it was being lauded all over the world and our friends in Ame- 
rica were prepared to say that nothing faiier could possibly be produced. If it 
were true then, it is true now. 

“While I would not stand on any small matter and say “It is your turn to 
do Bometliiiig next*, I do think it essential that these great Indian parties, through 
their leadeis, should make an effort which some of them are making to come 
together and produce a scheme or help pioduce a sclieme which may bo an 
improvement on the one we have made. In the meantime our own proposal is 
not cancelled. In its general lines it is there to be woiked out and, it may be, 
improved.’* 

Ihe debate then terminated. The Bill was read a second time and the House 
adjourned. 


Amery’s C ax ton Hall Speech 

On the Future of India 

Caxton Hall — London — 29th September 1942 

The follow’ing is the text of the address delivered by Mr Amery^ Secretary 
of State for India, at the (’axton Hall in Loudon on Sep ember : — 

Mr. Amery said : “The subject on which 1 am to ad'liess yon is India’s 
future. I do not, tlierefore, propose to do more than touch in the briefest outline 
upon India’s past or upon her mucli debated present. As legaids the past, there is 
really only one point that I wish to enaohasise. T'le Biirish Indian Empire is 
not something that has recently been imposed on India fiom without as a result 
of the conqiiest of India by this country. On the coutiaiy it is a system of 
Government over 200 years old in pans of India and nowhere less than a century 
old, which has spread over India from within. 

“I need not go into the ainsziug story of how in the sheer anarchy of the 
eighteenth century in India at tunes un.ler tlie menace of F euch aggression the 
local agents of a British trading concern found themselves compelled progressively 
to takeover an ever- widening field of authoiity. !*i the end, when that authority 
had covered the whole of the vast Indian sub-continent and in fact became an 
empire, Parliament here found itself obliged to assume ultimate responsibility for 
its security and good government and exercise a limited, regulating aud controlling 
influence. , . ^ . 

“^Nevertheless, what is called British rule in India is essentially an institu- 
tion native to the soil of India. It has been created by British leadership, 
profoundly influenced by British conceptions or standards, abtive all by the 
conception of the reign of law which is the foundation of our liberties. But at 
every stage in building up the vast structure, Indians have played their part, and 
in the last generation an ever-increasing part, both in civil administration and the 
fighting forces* 

“At this moment eleven out of fifteen members of the Governor-Generala’a 
Executive are Indians. Ministries which control administration in five great provioeea 
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with ft popnlfttian of some 110 millions ftre Indians responsible to elected 
Indian Legislatures. The same was the case, and would be the case to day in the 
other sia provinces, but for the decision of Mr. Gandhi and the so-called High 
Command of the Congress Party, which forced the Congress Mnistries of those 
provinces to go on strike in order to embarrass the Central Government. 

“Pkincbs an Indispensable Element” / 

**Fully half the senior administration services and an overwhelming majority 
of subordinate services are Indian. Tne Indianisation of the officer ranks of the 
Indian Army, a more recent development, is proceeding steadily and has already 
justified it in action. Nor should we ever lose out of sight the fact that the 
Government of a quarter of the population and nearly half the area of India has 
throughout remained entirely in the hands of Indian rulers, who are protected by 
treaties, loyally observed on both sides, are an essential part of the fabric of the 
Indian Empire of to day, and an indispensable element in the entirely self- 
governing India of to-morrow. 

“Out of past, which I have thus briefly sketched, has grown the India of the 
present in all its manifold aspects. I will touch upon two of these. One is the 
India which is playing so great a part in the present war. It is the India of a great 
fighting tradition, which raised more than a million volunteers to join the army, 
in which Biitish and Indian elements have co-operated in splendid mutual loyalty 
and affection, an army that has covered itself with glory in many a hard fought 
field in this war. 

**lt is the India of important industries which is contributing a steadily 
increasing share of munitions equipment of its own and other empire armies. It is 
the India of immense agricultural and mineral resources which its highly developed 
transport and irrigation systems has made available for the common cause. It is 
the India which has played and is destined increasingly to play a major part in 
the war whether in the field or as arsenal aud base of operations. 

We wish to see India Free” 

“Side by side this India that is waging war, there is an India which concerned 
with the political issue and India’s future Government, both in its internal structure 
and in its relation to this country and to the British Commonwealth as a whole. 
On the latter issue, there is no divergence of aim, among Indian themselves. We. 
in this country, are at one in wishing to see India administeiing her own affairs, 
free to control her own destiny, remaining of her own free choice a member of that 
free partnership of nations which is known as the British Commonwealth. That 
this should come about is in our eyes the crowning consummation of our past work 
in India. 

“Indians of all communities and classes and Princes, no less than party 
leaders in British India, are equally anxious that India should govern herself 
free from all external control. The difficulty lies in finding a system 
of Government under which the various complex and profoundly divergent 
elements of India’s national life can both govern themselves in such a 
fashion that no one element should be in a position to oppress another and 
yet retain substHntially that unity of administration and law which has been built 
up in the past. For without that India can neither be prosperous and at pe^ice 
within her own borders nor secure against aggression from without. The problem 
is one of immense difficulty. But it can and I believe will be solved. In the main, 
it must be solved by Indians for themselves, who have agreed to compromises and 
concessions upon which it must inevitably be based, who will be eager to make the 
working of that constitution a success. That is why the American constitution 
works, our British constitution woiks and that is why the Dominion constitutions 
work. No imposed constitution, least of all one imposed by one element of 
party in India upon the rest of India, can live. 

Congress Plan “Mass Sabotage” 

“Yet that is in essence the aim of Mr Gandhi and a handful of hig associates 
who control the Oonrress Party machine. To enfore that aim they decided to 
launch a campaign of mass sabotage, intended by its paralysing effect upon the 
internal administi ation and upon the defence of India, to bring the Government 
to its knees. To yield to that demand would spell a disaster, not only to India’s 
immediate war effort but to all hope of any agreed foundation for India’s future 
freedom and unity. The defeat of the present attempt at contiol of India in 
the iutsraBta of party dictatorship is an essential condition of any real constitu- 
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tional solution. Hiat a solution will be found. I have no doubt and it is nwHi 

I shall now invite you to consider problems that wilt 

the Indian Uovernment enjoying unfettered control of India’s destiny at home 
in relation to the outside world. 

problem, will be that of India’s defence. Whatever arguments the 
United Nations may agree ^ upon after the war in order to prevent an early 

revival of aggessive ambitions on the part of our defeated enemies, none of 

us now cherish the illusion that world ^ peace can be preserved on the cheap by 
merely setting up some scheme of inter-national machinery. The spirit of agjgres* 
sion and organised power behind it may revive in many forms and the (^sire 
of peace-loving nations to maintain common peace will be of little avail without 
the backing of effective armed preparation. The preparation moreover must be on 
a scale of character to meet the conditions of future warfare. It will be essentially 
mechanical, whether in the air, on land or at sea. It must consequently be basea 
on highly developed mechanical industries with all the mechanical skill which 
they create. It will be an immensely costly demand as its foundation is great 
economic resources and large revenues. The present war has shown the helpless- 
ness of small poor countries in the face of the bombers, tanks or fleets of Great 
Powers and the folly of thinking that they can rely on well-meaning neutrality* 
It is only as members of some defluitely associated league or group that they can 
assure their safety in future, 

“How will India stand in that respect ? Her latent resources, material and 
human are such that given the domestic peace and wise leadership nothing 
should prevent her from attaining a position in which she could create ana 
afford without undue sacrifice all the defensive equipment of a Great Power. 
She is far from being in that position to-day. To construct, man and pay for 
vast fleets of warships, aeroplanes and tanks required for the single-handed 
defence of her territory and her trade will for a very i onsiderable period, be 
beyond her capacity. For tbit period at least, if she is to develop in peace and 
safety she will have to look to some stable alliance or association with others 
whose interests coincide with hers. In the iiiieival, she will be concerned to 
build up her industries and create skilled oiganisers and technicians essential 
to lead and man her industries and fighting services. Even a more important 
fundamental will be the task of raising the standard of living and e^Iucation 
of her vast agricultural population in order to create that sin plus output of ahiliiy 
above the needs of mere existence, which is the true measuie of a nation’s strength. 
Here, too, India has witliin her holders most, though not all, of the resources 
on which, in course of time, she could build up her economic strength in isolation. 

**But the process would be painfully slow as compared with that which she 
might achieve by wise development of her external trade and by judicious 
encouragement of foreign capital investment. What her policy should be in that 
respect must depend largely upon the general course of economic policy in the 
world outside. There are those who 1 know believe that after the war we shall 
somehow succeed in reviving the economic individualist internationalism of the 
last century, in which trade investment were supposed to be matters of purely 
private concern and entirely divorced from questions, whether of domestic social 
policy or of defence. I cannot see that coming about. The whole trend of 
the world towards a more organised and planned scheme of life in the interests 
not only of defence but even more of social welfare and stability is bound to 
involve a greater measure of national direction of trade. This does not mean 
that there will not be an ever-increasing volume of international trade investment* 
But whether actually carried on by individuals for private profit or by state 
agencies, it will be largely governed by national considerations. 

"International economic co-operation will, in fact, be essentially co-operation 
between nations as such for their mutual benefit, rather tban co-operation between 
individuals, governed exclusively by considerations of private pwn. It will be 
co-operation in which the general policy and not the least the defence policy 
will necessarily play its part. It is difficult to imagine nations in future remaining 
serenely indifferent to their citizens supplying probably, almost certain, enemies 
with materials essential for war up to the very outbreak of hostilities, as we did 
with Germany or Americans with Japan. . . , , , . , . 

"If I am right, then there will almost inevitably be a tendency for nations, 
which look to mutual co-operation in defence, also to look to economic co-operatioa, 
for their common welfare in peace and for their common strength in the hour ox 
danger* A tendency to group will grow and those who stand out by Isolatioa 
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and neutrality may well find themselves at a disadvantaj^e in peace as well as in 
time of war. For some considerable time, at any rate, it seems to me that Indian 
statesmanship, guided solely by the practical consideration of India's interest, will 
naturally wish to secure or retain for India the defensive and economic advantages 
of some suitable external association. 

**Where can they best find it 7 To answer the question, we must consider not 
only the geographical conditions affecting India’s defence and trade but also such 
more intimate factors as racial and cultural traditions and historical associations. 
Geographically, the Indian subcontinent is the southern projection of the vast 
continental block of which the western projection is called Europe. But it is also— 
and this is even more important for India— the central feature of a great semicircle 
or countries which lie round the Indian Ocean. Her back is turned towards Asia 
and her face towards the Southern Sea. Ever since the opening up of the high 
seas, her contacts with Asia, whether for trade or for defence, have mattered far 
less to her than her contacts overseas. Her mountain frontiers are a serious 
obstacle alike to trade and invasion. Her long coastline is a standing invitation 
to both. From the view-point of the defence of both her territory and trade the 
most important issue is the friendship of whoever commands the Indian Ocean 
itself and its gateways at Capetown, Suez, Singapore and Darwin. Both for trade 
and for defence, the Indian Ocean may well become what the Mediterranean was 
to the ancient world, a natural link between all countries surrounding it and 
in that development, India might well aspire to a dominant position and the 
meeting in Delhi during this war of the Eastern Group Conference and co-operation 
in the production of munitions might well prove to have been the fore-runner of 
greater things to come. 

Ah, but it will be said, “What has India to do with Europe and South 
Africa and Australia and New Zealand ? She is part of Asia and a natural 
development of the future is Asia for the Asiatics and that it is, towards China 
or Japan that India’s natural affinities will lead her,” I believe that will be a 
profound mistake. I'here is no sueh thing really as an Asiatic and of the great 
racial and cultural divisions of the old world. India’s racial origins and historical 
and political associations and traditions have linked her from the days of Alexander 
the Great through the long centuries of Muslim infiltration, and the subsequent 
two centuries of Btitish infiuenee, far more closely with the world of Europe and 
the Middle East than with the fundamentally different history and outlook of the 
Mongolian Far East. 

Above all, British influence on India’s legal and political thought, not to speak 
of the use of the English language as a common medium of intercourse between 
Indians of different home languages, all make association with countries of British 
tradition easier and more natural for Indians. Add to that the sheer practical 
difficulties of immediate disentanglement from the existing connection in defence 
and administration and it would seem as a mere matter of practical convenience 
and advantage, that by far the best policy for India during the period before she 
can afford to stand alone is to retain her association with the free partnership of 
the British Commonwealth. There is no political partnership in the world exacting 
BO little from members, which I believe in the long run, can give so much in 
return. I have been talking on the purely mat<>rial and practical plane, looking at 
the future exclusively from the view-point of India’s interests. You may well ask 
the question : “What about Britain’s interests ?’* 

“Looking at the matter from the narrower view-point of this island alone, it 
would, I admit, be difficult to argue that the moral obligation to help India in time 
of danger is not likely to involve a far greater strain upon our whole defensive 
organisation and our foreign policy, than would be compensated for by Indians’ 
military help or by the additional trade we might possibly get from such prefe- 
rential advantages as India might concede our trade. From that narrower standpoint 
the association with India might well be more of a burden than an asset and we 
might have a good practical reason for telling that we wished to be quit of her. 

“On the other hand, if we look at the matter from a broader view-point of the 
OommoDwealth as a whole, taking into account the interests of other British terri- 
tories in the southern hemisphere as well as interests in the middle East there is a 
much stronger case for arguing that India as member of the Commonwealth partner- 
ship would probably be on balance and in the long run, if not firstly, will contribute 
as much as she would receive. 

“If, therefore, we believe on practical grounds that the British Commonwealth 
as a whole is worth keeping together, we might also conclude that ft will be ae 
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much to the Commonwealth’s advantage to continue association with India aa in 
India B interest to remain associated with the Commonwealth. That brings me to A 
much noore lundamentBl question. Is the continuance and development of the 
British Commonwealth something really worthwhile, either from our own view-point 
or from that of the world at large ? Is it merely a systim of mutual co-operation 
and insurance between a particular group of nations concerned only with the self- 
regarding interest of its members? Or is it not something far more significant 
and hopeful for mankind? Is it not a unique experiment in the direction of 
securing unity of political action in essentials between free nxtions without the 
sacrifice of their several national identities or their control of every aspect of their 
national life ?^ buch unity, not based on tlie domination of a Master Htate, not 
even on the rigid structuie and saciifice of individual nationality involved in a 
federation, but on common ideals and mutual loyalties, is surely something well 
worth trying out, both for ourselves and as an example to others— in a work in 
which the need for^ larger unities for getting awa/ fioin the present political and 
economic anarchy is becoming increasingly uigent. 

“Is it not in this diiection, in the direction of leagues of like-minded free 
nations, that a true ‘New oidei* of the woild’s immediate futnie is to be sought ? 
And if such a league can successfully inelnde in equal fieedom and lesponsibiliiy not 
only nations of kindred oiigin, but nations so lar apait as the peoples of India, and 
those of tins island and the Dominions of Eniopean stock, cutting across all 
divisiona of colour, ra(*e and creed, shall we not have advanced an immense step 
towards the evolution of that lutuie free league of mankind which is the ultimate 
hope of the world hnt which is unlikt iy to be leached by any more mechanical 
scheme for an immediate millennium ? 

“If so then the case for India’s remaining in partnership with the British Common- 
wealth, not only for the peiiod of tiansition but peimaneuily, and for our desiring 
her to remain therein, is based on giounds even stronger than that of the aeroplanes 
we can fiinnBh to each other in war, or the trade which we can offer each other in 
peace. It is based on beliefs and hopes which go to the very foundation of the 
spiritual nature of our peoples. Even more than on the piaeiical cominonsense of 
both Bides, it is on the deeper idealism, both of Indian and Biitish peoples, that 
must depend the future relation ol free India to the Commonwealth in which and 
through the influence of whose ideals, she will have found both her unity iind her 
freedom. 


Sir George Schusters’ Call to Britain 

On the Need for Positive Line of Action 

The following is the text of a letter from Sir George Schuster appearing in 
The Times of the 14th. October on the India debate : 

“You lightly chaiacterised last week’s Pailiainentary discussion on India as a 
'negative debate’, and 1 believe that there will be many who share you own un- 
comfortable feeling about the way the Biitish case has been put— both by the 
defenders and attackers -together with my still deeper feeling that British 

expression, both in words and deeds, is failing to rise to the needs of the occasion. 

The Government’s case for stiong measures to stop the Congress rebellion is 
unanswerable. Why then should Mr. Amery get involved in arguments about 
whether Mr. Gandhi ‘meant’ from the outset to wreck the Cripps Negotiations ? 
Why do not we have evidence of what the Congress planned and prepared, 

objectively presented in a White Paper, so as to make it impossible for critics to 

continue their suggestions that we have trumped up the charge in order to provide 

ail excuse for the strong hand ? u j-j i 

“Again Colonel Stanley, in his brilliant speech, did us less than justice when 
be referred to the ‘generosity’ of the British offer, measuring generosity in terme 
of willingness to forego commercial advantage— with special reference to Lancashire’s 
cotton tWe. Trade figures prove unanswerably with what disregard of British 
interests Indian opinion has been allowed to dictate fiscal policy in the last 
twenty-five years. (India’s pre-19l4 imports of over H,0(X) million yards of cotton 
piecegoods. almost all British, dropped before this war to 800 million 
yards, more than half from Japan— a change which has brought widespread 
ruin and unemployment in Lancashire*) It is unfortunate to suggest that 
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a desire for the advanta^^e of British industry may still be iuduencing 
British policy. Indeed, if, unhampered by any fiduciary relationship with India, 
we could bargain freely on a basis of reciprocal commercial advantage, we could 
in this material field, do much better ourselves. 

'Then again, there were the usual reference to American press comment as 
something which should influence our policy. That puts the position wrongly. Wq 
must be guided by what we believe right and not by what the American news- 
papers are saying of us. That does not mean that outside opinion does not matter. 
Having settled a course, vre should see that it is propeily understood in other 
countries ; and in the matter, indeed, there is immense loora for improvement. I 
would go further than this. 1 do not shaie the view that the United Nations are 
not concerned \uth what is happening in India or that we should eay 'Uands off’. 
This is our business.* If they desiie a coiifeience on the matter, we welcome it. 
It will help in many ways if only to spread a true uudeistaiiding of the ponition. 
But in the end, it will be recognised that past history has placed the respotiHihility 
on British slioulders which cannot be loaded off on to others or abandoned by 
betraying moral obligations. 

“But the worst weakness in the recent Parliamentary discussions, has been 
failure to give adequate attention to what we ought to do now. We cannot allow 
the rightness of the present couise to rest on our own recoid of past centuries or 
in the wrongness of oui political opponents. We need a positive line of action now 
and for the futiiie. We claim — unanswerably I believe — that we cannot, wiihout a 
betrayal of right principles or the risk of chaos hand over full constitutional 
respoiiHibility to Indian Ministeis except on the foundation of a balanced 
constitution agieed upon between the main elements in India. We say that, 
pending this, we want a genuine Indian Government, retaining only the ultimate 
constitutional lespoiibihilit y and leadeiship in war effort. Can we be satisfied with 
the way in which we have fulfilled the purposes ? Have we gone as far as we 
could, to set uf) and strengthen a genuine Indian Government ? Have we given a 
right and insftiiing leadeiship in the wai ? In the Viceroy’s Council, the two key 
poitfolios (Home and Finance) are still held by Biitish officials. Need this 
continue ? 

“What of our leadership ? Let us, if we will, excuse the loss of Malaya and 
Singapore by the disaster of iVail Harbour, which knocked the foundation out of 
the whole plan. But, if war piepaiatioii in India had been tackled with the right 
vision and urgency fiom 1939, could not Indian divihions have been sent to Burma 
sufficiently trained and equipped to resist the invader ? Indian war production was 
not tackled with vision and diive fiom the beginning. Colonel Johnson, the United 
States Representative, reviewing the position last At>ril said, Tndia has done a 
jfairly good job of war pioduction, but it is a peace-time job*. Ihat is not good 
enough. Let us be frank. It has been a recoid of failure to give inspiring leader- 
ship or lise to the needs of the occasion. British leaders connected with this 
failure cannot now cieate the atmospheie wliuh is needed. The right men must be 
found. Biitish leadeiship must be conceived in a new way. 

'The old ritual of stiff- necked officialism is out of date. In the live field of 
politics, it is Indian Ministers that should hold the platfoim. Our endeavour must 
oe to strengthen them to do this. And they must have a vigorous and inspiiing 
policy not merely in war production, but in the field of social measures, for which 
the full pulse of war economy offeis so many opportunities. 

“1 am not so optimistic as to imagine that action on these lines will bring 
any quick alleviation of the ill-feeling into which we have so unfortunately drifted 
in India, but it will, nonetheless, be the right action and worthy of our past 
record and present responsibility. Also, if steadily pursued, it will help us to 
retain the prestige and initiative, without which we cannot play the part we need 
to play in achieving our final purpose— helping the Indian parties to find an 
agreement among themselves and thus make possible the establishment of real 
Seli-Government of India.” 



India* 8 Fight for Liberty 

Mr. Lin Yutang’s Warning 

“Mr. Lin Y utang^ the well-known ChineBe author, in a mesBafi^e to Free World:^ 
a new monthly mjit;aauie, reprcRenting a movement which had already secured 
influential support in the New World# argued the case for immediate grant of 
freedom to India. English, Chinese, Bpaiiish and French editions of Free 
World began to appear and arrangements were made to bring out an Indian 
edition in the near future* 

Mr. Lin Yutang, in the course of his message to the magazine, observed 
“Momentous events are happening in Asia affecting not only the 390 million people 
of India, but also the future progress and essential character of the war the 
United Nations are flghting. As a Chinese, I know China would be the first 
to be directly affected by it. It is imperative that we examine the events in India 
not as idle critics, but as responsible participants in a conflict between our two 
Allies, England and India. By our applause given to one or the other or by our 
very tolerance of the conflict, we prolong or shorten the conflict. The United 
Nations have a moral duty. 1 therefore, plead for a stern sense of realities of the 
Indian situation. 

‘*We have been feeding ourselves on anti-Hindu propaganda. We might accept, 
for our own peace of mind, the fiction that Congress is not representative of India, 
the lie that it does not include Muslims, that Mr. Jtnnah is very important, that 
the English are loved in India and eveiy thing is very pretty. We acquire a 
sense of moral triumph by accepting the version that it is not we who do not want 
to give India freedom, but it is India who is not united in wen ling it. By the 
acceptance of that fiction and our passive inaction in the montiis following the 
Cripps Mission, we have our-selves precipitated this inevitable conflict. 

*’The time for delusions is past and we must now pay for it. But our own 
fate is involved in it. We must bieak through the pall of abuse, misiepresentaiion 
and calumny against India that is being spread in America. Intelligent citizens 
know that India’s case has never been represented to Americans except through the 
eyes of British censors at Calcutta and New Delhi, that the news about India is 
iiicoirect and inaccurate and very often distorted. It is a law of human nature 
that we must abuse those whom we injure, to prove that we are injuring them for 
their own good. It is a law of human nature that should and must go on ; Gandhi 
is an appeaser, Gandhi is a wily aud crooked politician. Qondht has no sense of 
reality. Gandhi wants only the ruin of the British. 

“The question is, Why is Oandhi such a fool ? Why are men like Nehru 
and the leaders of the Congress such fools ? Why are Indians such fools as to be 
misled by them ? Theie is something terribly incomprebensible to many 
American critics and editors about the Hindus. Gnndht is a fool, because he is 
fighting for what Geoige Washington was fighting—for his countiy’s freedom and 
independence fiom England, ^ehru is such a fool, because be feels as ketnly 
about ^e little word ‘Liberty' as Washington or Thomas Paine ever felt. The whole 
Indian nation is feeling exactly as keenly as the thirteen colonies about their coun- 
try's freedom. Gandhi and Nehru are as stubborn as Washington was and De 
Valera is to-day. The injustices in India are exactly like the injustices in the 
American colonies and in Ireland of the past. Now that Americans have liberty, 
they forget what that little woid means when a people have lost it. That is what 
is so incomprehensible about India. 

“That IS the terrible force which Oandhi and Nehru have unleashed to-day, 
which the spirit of Washington, whom both admire, helped to unleash, the great 
cry of a great people for national ireedom during our war for nationsl freedoms, 
l^cently, Secretary Hull was urging the nations to fight for liberty and Indians 
are obeying him. Bull (annot turn round and tell Indians, ‘You must not fi^ht 
for liberty.’ We are anxious for the freedom of Greece. Yugoslavia or Occupied 
France, but we shut our eyes to the greatest single national movement for Ireedom 
in the world in India* 

“India wants her freedom. Cripps denied it. They want to fight as a free 
nation alongside the United Nations. The-Congress resolution clearly showed that 
they wantea Allied soldiers to remain in India and help defend their country if 
they were given the status of a free end equal nation. India is united in deman* 
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ding inedom immediately. Her splendid leaden, wbo qualWed ber 6tt it, tie 
viedged to use that freedom not for a decrease, but an jiicrease, m hex abare of 
responsibility to Bgbt the Axis Powers. J warn that India will not give up tbe 
£ght for liberty until she gets it , , ^ 

'‘Against these obvious truths, the refusal to return what we stole from her is 
based on sectional and national politics. Those who are clever at playing politics 
will, by their indecision and narrow vision, help defeat of the common war effort 
We cannot win this war with nineteeth century psychology and imperialistic 
politics. The war has gone ahead of us, let us catch up with it. 


America *s Anxiety About India 

Negotiations with Congress urged 

Ernest Lindley^ one of America’s leading journalists, with a reputation for 
being the unofficial spokesman of the White House, expressed Ameiica’s anxiety 
about India in the course of an article in a recent issue of The Washington Post 

Be observed, ^‘Little news is coming from India by normal channels. But the 
paucity of published matter does not mean that the Indian situation had markedly 
improved ; it signifies rather severe censorship. Actually information reaching 
Washington from entiiely reliable sources is causing anxiety.” 

'There is no sign of any turther efforts to compose the internal political 
difficulty. The British now appear to be relying entirely ou repression and British 
authorities in India express full confidence in their ability to smash Mr. GandhVs 
campaign of civil disobedience. 'Ihis campaign according to informed sources has 
not yet really begun, but it is supposed to be springing soon in the leading cities 
of India Spokesmen for the All-Iudia Congress group boast that, they will 
paralyse British authority within tao months. 'J'heir ability to make good this 
boast is seiiously doubted by independent observers But as things are going now, 
relations between the Congress Party group and the British authorities are becoming 
even more embittered. 

“The problem is a delicate one for American Government. After the rejection 
of the Oripps proposil American opinion, official and private alike swung against 
the Congress Party. It swung even more sharply with the revelation that Mr. 
Oandhi was against armed resistance to the Japanese and proposed to ne^^otiate 
with them— although this was probably not Quislingism as it is understood in the 
West but ratner an expression of a religious and fanatic faith in the ability of 
nonviolent resistance to deprive the armed iiivadar of the fruits of conquest. 

'The attitude of the Congress Party leaders has continued to be thoroughly 
exasperating and dangerous to the security of the United Nations as a whole 
as well as India itself. But it has not altered the American policy of favouring 
self-government for all peoples who are able to exercise it — a policy to which 
Britain also is committed by the Atlantic Charter and the declaration of the United 
Nations no matter what exceptions or mental reservation one may have noted in 
individual British statesmen. 

“If repression were now the only recourse there would be no disposition to 
question the present British policyi regrettable as the necessity for it would be. 
But informed observers report that there is still a chance of composing the Indian 
political difficulties by negotiation. Ihey doubt if negotiations could be carried 
through by the British and Congress Party leaders alone because distrust of each 
for the other is now too deep. Fiiendly intercession probably would be necessary 
by the United States and China. 

**]t is believed that a number of most Influential Congress Party members 
would now accept less than their previous demands. Reaction against them in the 
American press came as an unpleasant surpiise. 'J'bere was danger that the effect 
would be to turn the Congr*Bs Paity leaders quite as bitterly against the United 
Btates as against Britain and in the hands of persistent propagandists to create an 
impression that the white peoples of the United Nations were joining bands in a 
policy of repression. Ihis danger was alleviated by the President’s announcement 
that American troops in India were there only to fight the Axis and instructions 
bad been given to them to hold aloof from internal affairs. But the danger has not 
entirely removed and perhaps can be eradicated onl^ if another effort is made to 
settle the Indian internal political difficulties by negotiation. 



Educational Progress in India 


JULY— DECEMBER 1942 



The Convocation of the following Universities 
were not held in the year 1942 : — 

(1) The Lucknow University 

(2) The Allahabad University 

(3) The Mysore University 



All India Educational Conference 

Annual Session — Indore— ’27tli December 1942 

PretidenUd Addfett 

The Rt. Hon^ble Mr. M, R, Jayakar in his presidential address to the AlMndia 
Educational Oonferenoe held at Indore on the 27tk Decembw 1942 said 

I am thankful to you for the honour you have done me in offering the presi- 
dentship of this important conference, where educationists all over India meet onoe 
a year. My active connection with education, as a teacher and professor, ceased many 
years ago but amidst all the diversions, which a busy life entails^ I have maintained 
my connection with educational thought and activities in the country* The problems 
in my time, when I was a teacher, were different. They were (1) how far were 
schools to be permitted to give religious instruction to the pupils. An overzealous 
educational official in those days smelt sedition in the teachings of the Bhagvat Gita 
and we had to carry on a strenuous fight on behalf of a school, which a few friends 
of mine established in Bombay. (2) The next question in those days was how far 
the independence of schools and colleges could no maintained oonsisteutly with the 
acceptance of Government grants. Nearly the whole time that I was a teaoher, 
these questions occupied public attention. 

Before 1 proceed further, I have to offer you my congratulations on the fact that 
your conference represents all the several communities and people of India including 
the officials and residents of the Indian States. I am glad to note that the oommunu 
virus has not over-spread your activities as is indicated in the resolution which you 
passed in 1940-41 in your session at Kashmir. 

The war, as we all deplore, has led to a considerable curtailment by the Q6v- 
ernment of their support and help t\j education. Grants have been out down, useful 
institutions have been commandeered (witness the case of the Benares Hindn 
University) and lastly students guilty of emotional excesses, as they always are in 
different parts of the world, have been treated as incipient criminals and punished in 
a way which is bound to harden them. This stinting is unfortunate. In other 
countries the war has not interfered with educational reforms. To mention only the 
last war, in England, which fought it so strenuously, a large advance was made in 
spite of it. During the present war, you are all aware, Mr. R. A. Butler, presiding 
over the Board of Education, has made an insistent demand for increased grants 
based upon a reconstruction of educational ideals and methods. You are aware of his 
activities in endeavouring to enlarge the basis of British education, especially in the 
universities so as to afford its benefits to people who owing to its expensive character, 
have been hitherto unable to participate in its benefits. The plans of ^e > Board of 
Education after the war are we are told ready, and when the war is over, they 
will be placed before the public to be carried into effect. In a place like China, 
supposed to be educationally backward, there is no tendency to starve education 
in spite of the war going on for the last several years. China is diverting all its 
resources to the development of its educational system. To quote only one 
instance. Article 157 of its draft constitution provides that educational appropriations 
should constitute not less than 15 per cent of the total Central Budget and 80 per 
cent of the budgets of the provinces, districts and municipalities. 

Ill-placed economy in education is particularly undesirable in India, where 

educational grants have always formed a drop in the ocean. I am one of those who 
hold that war is the best time for pushing onward educational schemes, for the simple 
reason, among others, that the conscience of mankind is stirred during the war 
against ancient wrongs and injustices. We must, therefore, start planning our 

educational programme now, for, when the war is over, we may have no time and 
we shall be found unprepared to prosecute them. We shall have to devise a more 
soundly and widely devised system of public education, with the ultimate goal of 
creating a living faith in freedom, truth and beauty and establishing national unity and 
peace. I am not using the expression national education to signify such a system, 
for it is doubtful how far pure nationalism can affect the spirit of eduoatiod. 

Secondly, beoanse the present war exposes the dangers of eoonomio and political 
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nationalism of an extreme kind. Bat a system wbioh has the following chief features 
may be described as national in its scope and objective, though not in its spirit 
First it will be national, bepause it is based on the acto^ needs of the entire nation 

methods and stimdards of performance will have 


relation to the facts of tne economic spoial and dnltural life ot the people of all 
classes of whom it is composed.^ ffitrdly, Tt wHl be national, because it will be 
based on a new oonoeption of citizenship, the requirements of which will have to be 
MtdiSally pkmned by the State co-operating with the people. Before we do this 
last servioe, we shaHhflMre.^ decade, what kind of society we wish to create, what 
Moial ideolof^ fy promcdgate, whether the present acquisitive and competitive system 
is to he repkoed by a oo-operative one, securing the common good of the various 
olaases snppienenting one another, whether we shall think in terms of individual 
or olaas profit hi the place of the common good. This is not a job for the politician, 
bat for the thinkers and educationists and the danger is if yon leave it to the 
poKtioian, then he will create citizens in the sense of “good haters and lusty fiag 
wtrers’* as somebody said recently. 

t There Ore fundamental principles, however, on which human development in 
oiviHsed countries has always proceeded. They are the same everywhere and have 
been etolved by the experience of centuries, in doing this, however, we shall have 
to ke^ in blear view Indian tradit'ois of education and build on their basis. The 
mhiB iDdian tradition Embodied in anoient literature is that right education must aim 
at the freedom of the individual all round, freedom to think and believe, freedom to 
meditate and adore, freedom for seif-evolution and self-expression against all the 
tyMnies of adored b^ks and the fanaticism of political and religion zealots. An old 
wmt^ was asked in ancient India for whom he was writing his great work. He 
replied, J‘lor all persons good and bad, small and great, who think that they onght to 
be free bonds of low life.’* India also warned its citizens against the dangers 
of Oxoedsive intelleotualism which it conceived to be in the extreme self-consciousness 
of the intellect leading to isolation, conceit and intolerence. Fourthly, it will be 
nMOlial because a new type of administrator will have to be brought into 
existence to work the now institutions which will arise aiter the war, a person 
of omtn jndgment, impartiality of outlook, oombining out of these two, wise and 
ednefioetit leadership. This will enable him to rise superior to excitement both in 
oinmlf and his foUowei", with an ability to quiet it in others by his tolerance and 
'TMdmess to see the opposite point of view. Fifthly, it will be national, because it 
Bill at naiaonal unity and peace. The war is aiding this process, for during its 
operation the world has oome nearer, distance has been annihilated and in the pursu it 
m a com mon e ndeav^ against a common danger, all distinctions of nationality aud 
okee^ all d;roap egotism, class outlook and racial superiority ought to grow dimmer 
and. dimmer. 


In India, the process would have worked faster if the Government had the 
wMom at their right time to take full advantage of the offer of the youth of India 
m man the defence of the country. The history of the Marathas teaches us that, iu 
eommon enthusiasm whioh a war creates, caste distinctions are lost sight of and 
if the youth of India had beeh permitted to create a citizen army to defend their 
mdunO nght, we would have by this time advanced a great deal on the path of 
nation^ ^ity* These influences are working already, and it will be the business of 
^notttlonists to take^ the work in hand in a methodioal and scientific manner. We 
have^ to evolve a single nationality through the best avenue that oircumstances 
provide, namely, the onlture of the people and it will be the funotion of the 

s^verstty to plan it, so that our first and deepest loyalty will be for our country. 
Tm aniversities, as the name Implies, must take up this work. Curricular changes 
will be pessary so as to place more insistence on all that unites the people and not 
an what divides them as nt preseint. Uoiversities are best fitted to do this, subjuga- 
^g more and more all forces which make for isolation, superiority, intolerance and 
hoatility. There Is mnoh in India on which the people can unite and, if this is 
Iw^ht more prominently forward, I have no doubt that the present forces of 
m aimategradon will be replaced by mutual understaudiug, respect and co-operation, 
ihe big^Hes, both saperstitioos and politicml of self-seeking leaders, must be dissipated 
by ^ diffksion of the right ideals of ednoation. 

I psve great appreciation, of the ssrstem of national eduoation whioh your 
oonferenoe adopted at its previous sessions and I am at one with yon on the aim, the 
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objeotiTe and the general eoheme which your conference has approve4. It ie wi^p to 
lay down that the aim of such education is the realisation of the tnaximaQi 
of every individual with a view to evolving an effioient co-operative social ordof ; thp^ 
the obieqtives of such education arc physical well-being, onltural development, ethioat 
and moral oonsciooBness, economio setf-suffioiency and national solidarity. Its goperiu 
scheme will be that evetv individual will be ensured the maximum poaslble geperal 
cultural education oouplea with a preparation for oocupational life, labour au|l band* 
woik forming an essential part of the general cultural education at every stage. Ibis 
scheme ought to receive more and more support in the country, as Its esasptiai 
features b^me more known. But some features of It I partioularly vslue, for 
instance, that the medium of instruction will be the mother iopgue of the pupils up 
to the secondary stage and, as far as possible, at the nniversity stage. I appreqiste W 
resolution which you passed in this oonneotiou in 1941. Secondly, the reduction of 
the pnblic mass examinations and their leplacement by internal examination baaed 
purely on the pupil's record of performance as judged hj those who have known him 
well. Similarly your resolution against propaganda carried on for infLaming oosautonu 
and racial discord and suggesting steps to remove it, is worthy of attonfion of all 


thinking man. , . x x • 

In my own part of the country the problem of education, at prosept epgagipg 
public attention, is more regional and linguistic universites of a teaching and residon*^ 
tial character specialising in the fullest development of the language, history, literature 
and the agricultural and economical needs of the people of the region. The Bpmbi^ 
University has grown too bukly. A Government Committee, appointed nearly p 
years ago, advised decentralisation. The Bombay University at present caters ito the 
people of four distinct areas, each gi owing increasingly conscious of its claim fpr the 
cultural, social, and economical needs of its people. As you perhaps are § 

committee is sitting to consider the development of such a teaching and r^siaepnal 
university for Maharashtra. The problems before the committee are interestiDfe but 
I do not wish to tire you longer by giving their details. One impotmt feature 
of university education, on which tne public mind is insistent in Maharashtra, is the 
imparting oi military education as a compulsory part of collego studies, fer we hoiq 
that it is the natural right of the youth of the country to prepwe itBelf for Itp 
defence and that Indian university contain sjilendid material for building up au 
effective defence of the country. It is unfortunate that the Government have not 
taken advantage of this unlimited storehouse of enercy and patriotism, , owing to the 
lack of ooLfidenoe and goodwill. But we hope that the university, which is proposed 
to be established for Maharashtra, will rectify this defect 


The Indian Science Congress 

29th Sestion— Baroda— lat. January 1942 
Presidential Address 

The 29th Session of the Indian Soienoe CongrjBS was held at Baroda on tto 
Ist January 1942, under the presidency of Mr. D. N. IVadta, who in the course of 

°*“An InteraatfonarTircotorate of scientists, containing a due propOTtion of ^nomiat^ 
engineers and industrialists, will, by adopting the ‘ff^iiiaue 

govern the countries of the world better than the ohanoellors, diplomats Md MhtioiaM 
who for the past 5,000 years have failed to bring 

bavA fiiffnallv anPAAAded in making history one record of recurreot wars. ^ 

M?% S. mdia, at ?h“ outset, felicitated Sir P. 0. toy, the .‘doyen of Indlw 
scientists,’ on his 30th birthday and referred J®*® snfered 

bv the death of Sir Shah Mohamed Snlaiman, Jndge of the Federal wurt. 

^ Mr Wadia added : “To-day, after a century of soienoe, dnriM which It baa 

enlored wit virtM of Nature slipervened Time and Space, oonqnered many pla^ 

a^ diseases orohed truths about God’s creation and is nsar mking u approMh to 
ateolnte & M^noe is facing the charge oi helping with, ita inventions ^ di^ 
oovertosK tower and lost for power, possession and aggraadiaemant 
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Bat for the aid of solenoe, it is thoagbt his animal instioots and desires would have 
been infinitely less and the tempo of resalting saffering and destruction greatly re« 
dnced, Bqt science repudiates the indictment. The ulterior end of science is search 
for truths of Nature and of the universe, and Troth always builds and integrates. 
The wreckage made possible by the abuse of science is an evanescent phase in the 
history of nations, and is to be compared to the havoc by earthquakes and tornadoes. 
Science will, without doubt, rebuild the damaged world on better foundations and 
reintegrate the stricken people to a new and more secure life and the tempo of the 
resulting reconstruction will be no less striking. 

^‘Tfae precision tools, the alloys, the specialised steels perfected by scientific re- 
search, can be used equally well in the making of surgical instruments, in improved 
ploughshares, in drills for cutting the hardest rook as well as in the making of a 
super-edge sword, a Messersohmitt engine, or in the internal mechanism of a death- 
dealing bomb. To check this perversion of science, it is time the hierarchy of pure 
science asserted its patent right on the common pool of strategic science and, backed 
by its centuries of resolute strivings for the betterment of mankind, claim a de- 
termining share in the governments of the world. An international directorate of 
scientists, containing a due proportion of economists, engineers and industrialists, will, 
by adopting the technique and temper of science, govern the countries of the world 
better than the chanoenors, diplomats and politicians who for the past 5,000 years 
have failed to bring harmony in human relations but have signally succeeded in 
making history one record of recurrent wars.” 

The progress of science in India, the speaker added, was reflected in the growth 
of the Indian Science Congress daring the last 28 years. A very welcome develop- 
ment of recent years was the addition of sections of Entomology, Physiology and 
Engineering, in each of which fruitful work had already been done, and in which the 
scope for productive research was still Immense. Toe recent establishment of the 
Sub-Committee on Science and Social BelaMons by the Congress was a timely move 
for reviewing the progress of science In the country and appraising the extent to 
which it had promoted, or was capable of promoting the real welfare of the populace. 
In a country whose social structure was based on traditional religion and custom it 
was inevitable that there should be some time-l^ between the march of science and 
its ultimate effect on the popular welfare. This was the gap between the static 
India that is passing, and the dynamic India that was visualised by the scientists. 
The Committee’s report was awaited with interest. 

‘'Although it can scarcely be said that science has begun to occupy a considerable 
place in the general life of the masses of the educated middle classes,” the speaker 
said, ^‘one w^comes the attempts of some voluntary organisations, municipal and 
cavic bodies through the publicity of the radio and the press to bring the benefits 

elementary science home to people at large. The infiltration of everyday science 
thus to the 600,000 villages, which harbour 78 per cent of our population, is sure to 
bring results in improved agriculture and husbandry, health and housing, sanitation 
and nutrition.” Here he paid a tribute to the “evangelistic work” of the two jour- 
nals, Current Science and Science and Culture to accelerate the advancement of 
higher science in India. Stating that the disproportion between the task looming ahead 
and the work aooomplished was vast and the outstanding basic needs of national 
economy, suoh as literacy, sanitation, nutrition and improved standards of living were 
reminders of our yet unliquidated liabilities, be said that workers in the cause of 
pure and applied sciences would have to multiply a hundredfold and their efforts 
redoubled in order to eliminate these big debit factors from the national balance 
sheet Mr. Wadia, continuing, said : “A serious handicap to industrial progress iu India 
has been the lack of planned liaison between industry and science. In the Board 
of Bcienoe and ludustrial Research, Inaugurated last year under the directorship of 
Sir S. S. Bhatnager, we see the promise of a new era of the planned aid to India’s 
industry. Already the activities of the Board, through its fifteen committees, cover a 
wide field of researoh oaloulated to assist a variety of new manufactures. Although 
the services of the Board are ohannelised today to further India’s war production 
through ad hoc research with the return of peace and the withdrawal of the stimulus 
of war premia and priorities, there will be a greater demand on these services for 
domestic aid to the nascent industries it has itself sponsored, as well as to those 
lauDobed by private enterprise in recent years, partionlarly the heavy-chemicals, 
engineering and metallur^iotal industries. The country will then need a central agency 
for integrating the scientific effort of the different units to-day functioning under 
handicaps, financial and others and improving the defeotive industrial machinery of 
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the country at present working with many emergency joints,^ if there is to be 
no setback to the hardwon industrial progress of pre-war years. This need is now- 
where greater than in the mineral industries, where foi the last three or four decades 
the raw produce of the mines, the ores and industrially vital minerals have been allow^ 
to leave the country in ever increasing tonnages, at ridiculously low prices, simply 
because of lack of technical guidance in the processing of minerals or their part 
manufacture before exports. 

Welcoming the commencement of the functioning of the Eastern Group Supply 
Conference at Delhi during the year, Mr. Wadia said : ‘ When the crisis of war is 
over, the contacts established by this Conference should make for greater collaboration 
and interdependence of these nations in place of the ignoble jealousies and racial 
barriers that have marred international relations so far.” 

Mr. Wadia then gave details of his geological investigations in the last throe years 
in Ceylon and the light they throw on the structure of India. 

•‘The shape or figure of India, as we see it to-day”, he concluded, “is determined 
essentially by the destructive processes of Nature. The sea, rain, rivers and other 
atmospheric agencies of change, by their ceaseless action have out deep into the 

profille of India and have removed thousands of feet of matter from off the surface, 
producing the existing sculpture of the land. The 6,000 to 15,000 feet thick beds of 
clay, sand and silt, laid down in the lndo*Gangetio plains, are all derived from the 
decay of the Himalayas. They are only a small measure of the waste of these 
mountains. The dissection of the originally two miles high voloanio plateau of 
Mai wa- Deccan to the depth of over a mile into the picturesque alternation of plains, 
valleys and hills is another visual demonstration of the power of surface natural 

agencies in shaping the surface features of the continents, while constantly lowering 

their level to the mean sea-level. These base-levelling* processes have in the pas^ 
repeatedly peneplained vast tracts of India, but the geological cycle was not allowed 
to be completed by the supervening earth movements which restored tooograpnio 
youth. Bajputana and Madras have thus been levelled and peneplained and re- 

juvenated by timely earth-movements reversing the geological cycle time and again. 


The Historical Records Comm. Conference 

18th Session — Mysore — 21st January 1942 

Mr. John Sorgenti’ Speech 


The eighteenth session of the Indian Historical Records Commission ^nforenoe 
was held^at Mysore on the 2 1st January under the 

Mr John Sargent who in ,the course of his speech stat^ that it 

was most pleasant and appropriate that a learned society like theirs whose Pr'^ary 
rnc«“ ^ with man ara social unit, should be able to meet in a place where the 
glories of the past, the achievements of the present and the hopM of the future were 

Mr. Sargent said that o® , heing present. Even in the short 

the Oommmsion, the bon. ^roffice as Member of the Viceroy’s 

E?ec’u«vrConncil the ffar Jent of Education.. Health and Lands, Mr. 

Sr had^hown keen interest in thS work of the Commission partionlarly in the 

reo^stitution which had reoen^ reconstitution of the Commission 

Referring to the J ^ Sareent stated that the changes were the outcome 

by the Government of ^ the old Commission, 

not of any feeling of dissatistMtion wi ii essential 

to ooMSidate thrwort which h.^ been accomplished and to prepare the ground for 
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a future advance. The first need In this connection Wc»8 to ensure oontinulty 
policy. During his short tenure of office, their President bad been sucoeesful in 
securing funds which would do something towards enabling the keeper of the records 
to make available to students, the great historical riches which had been committed 
to his charge. An agreed policy oi co-operation was essential in this respect and it 
was hoped that the Commission in its new form would be able to ensure that Mr. 
Sargent pointed out that great historical treasures lay hidden in the archives of 

g rivate institutions, families and individuals. Aooess to those treasures could only be 
ad by tact and persuasion and it was to be hoped that the work would be under- 
taken by the local bodies which it would b3 one of the main functions of the re- 
constituted Commission to establish. 

Mr. Sargent then requested His Highness to address the Confereuoe. 

Mysore Ruler’s Opening Address 

His Highness the Maharaja welcomed to Mysore the distingnished assembly and 
added : French historian of the year 1800 declared that the plains of Mysore 

were the roost beautiful habitation that nature oould offer to men on the face of the 
earth. They are rich in precious metals also and in consequence in history and 
historical lore. But I am afraid you will also find that much of the historical wealth 
like the gold, has passed out of the country. I understand that the period of history 
in which you interest yonrselves reaches from the Battle of Paoipat, 1526, to 1880. 

In Mysore history, we might put it from the establishment of the capital of the 

S resent dynasty in the City of Mysore in the early part of the 16th century, to the 
endition of the State to my grandfather by the British Government in 18ol. This 
period divides itself into fonr minor periods: from 1526 to 1761, when Hyder Ali first 
assumed the practical control of the country ; from 1761 to 1799. the end of the 

Fourth Mysore War ; from 1799 to 1831, which was the commencement of the 

British Commission ; and from 1831 to 1881, the date of the Rendition.” 

“For the fi.st of these periods.” His Highness oontinued, “we have many 

documents in the wider sense— in stones aod monaments, mutts and temples. But we 
have comparatively little in the way of documents in our archives. It is recorded 
that there were once many chronicles collected by my ancestors, but they ali 
disappeared in the troubled period of our history. There is some matter still to be 
explored in the collections in the Oriental Library, and there are a few documents iu 
the Seeretaria! records. Theie are also, I believe, a great number to be found in the 
possession of the mutts and temples and in the archives of our leading families. 

“For the second period, from 1761 to 1799, the great bulk of the records have 
been removed. There are large quantities of them in the India Office, others in the 
Government of India Records, others again in those of the Government of Fort 8t. 
George and in the Mackenzie Collection. Others are to be found in many parts of the 

world.— in France, in the Dutch East Indies, in Goa and in Hyderabad. Others 

again were burnt when the Saraswathi Bhandar was destroyed in the great Palaoe 
Fire of 1897. We have a certain number left, including some original letters of the 
great Duke of Wellington, and the Residency have some more, of which they have 
been good enough to lend a collection for your exhibition. The records of the third 
and fourth periods are also distributed, but a considerable number of those for the 
period of the British Commission have been transferred to our records where they await 
examination and we have a good deal of matter of our own.’ 

His Highness then referred to the work that had been done all this material from 
the Epigrapbia Camatica, relating to a period before 1526 to a volume of letters and 
despatches of the Duke of Wellington from 1799 to 1805. another of select letters of 
Tipu Sultan, a copy of Wilks’s report on the internal conditions of Mysore as in 
1801-02, etc. There bad been published a large number of histories of Mysore, many 
of which contained copies of extracts of important historical documents. The most 
important of those was Colonel Walks’s history, whioh had recently been 
reprinted with annotations by Sir Murray Hammick and published by the Mysore 
Government. “In spite of all this formidable array,” His Highness added, “I felt that 
I am speaking for my Government when I say that we fully recognize that there is 
vast amount to be done in the discovery, preservation, translation and publioation of 
valuable records that weie to be found in the headquarters offices, in the district 
offices, in mutts and temples, in places of business and in private houses.” 

“There is now, I undei stand, a project afoot for the development of a histori- 
cal museum of Mysore,” continued Bis Highness. “If money and time were un- 
unlimited, I should like to see added to this a records office, specially designed for 
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the i^rpoee with the latest soientiflo arrangrements, *ra whieh there 

ehouldjw all the public records of your period, just as the older reoorde 

are prOservOd m the Oriental Library. I Would even go further and add to It some- 
• ®“St®4y deposit, in which mutts and temples aofd prirade 

md Widals oonld deposit their ancient records and have them preserved in accordance 
with the lat^t methods. “But these,” added His Highness in conclusion, ‘'ape 
dreams for the loping times of peace. For the moment we want all our men and all 
. order to devote every effort of which we are capable to the oonqueat 
of the enemies of freedom and the right. When we have achieved that end, we can 
turn Our attention to the extermination of the enemies of the raw material of history.’* 


The ConvocatioD Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 

Sir Azizul Haque*t Address 

In the course of the address at the annnal Convocation of the Caloulta Uni- 
versity held on the 28tli Febmary 1942, Sir Mohammad Azixul Huque^ the Vioe- 
Chancellor.said 

The world to-day is in the throes of great agonies and many sufferings. Clouds 
have gathered up not merely on onr horizon, but almost all round ourselves, and no 
one can say how things are going to shape in the future. But whatever that may 
be, I have no doubt in my mind that India shall be stronger than ever, even though 
we may pass through a trail of sufferings, privations and misfortunes. With deep 
faith In Providence, Who has kept this count, y alive through many centuries, we 
shall emerge victorious from the perils of to-day. The Almighty will make her 
stronger than before — it is in that abiding faith ard oonviction that 1 feel that the 
time has come when we most critically examine ourselves, our eduoatioual eyptem 
and our entire life. We have now felt and realised as to what it means ii our trade 
routes are cut off and if onr essential services are dislocated. And to-day we have to 
appreciate not merely the events outside India, but even inside this country or its 
neighbourhood. It is always in an emergency that we have to do severe thinking on 
onr part as to what we should do to be prepared for the future. Wo are prcduoers 
of a very large amount of raw materials and it is time that we must think of developing 
those raw materials for industrial and commercial utilization within the province. The 
district of Rangpur and its neighbourhood grow many laos of maunds of raw 
tobacco leaves and the largest bulk goes to Burma where it is made into cigars. If 
Burma cannot import these raw leaves we have to find out as to what we can do to 
develop the industry within our province so that our onltivators who grow tob^oo 
may not have to starve. We had to import a large volume of commodities of all kinds 
from abroad which we can not get to-day. We had to import a hnge volume of 
finished products from Japan and in fact the Japanese trade enveloped a Very large 
bulk of onr imports. 

If we do not get all our food requirements that we had to get from outside this 
province or from abroad, if our agricultural products or other raw materials oannot go 
oat, if there is shortage of the commodities that we need for all onr eoonomio needs, 
we have to think if we can develop our own resources to meet our own needs. We 
have to build up the future of India and of tuis great province in view e£ our 
experience not only here bat what is happening elsewhere in the world ; we have 
indeed to rebnild this country of oars almost in a rew shape of things to oome. 1 
have referred to all these that we may all put our heads together to consider as to 
Whether onr edncatioral system requires any change to get an eauilibrium between 
our training and our essential eoonomio needs. If we are to develop our resouroes 
to meet our fullest needs, we have to answer the question as to whether we should 
not readjust our educational system so that, in view of what I have stated aoove, 
the innate oapaoity and tendencies of our youth with all the hereditary talents in 
arts, orafts and vocations may get full scope in life. 
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Great things have been achieved in the past under the present system but greater 
things have to be done in the future. We have to answer the question as to the 
part we do, oan and ou^ht to play in the economic life of the province and where 
we do, and ought to share m the industry and trade of the country. Is there any 
integral connection between our system of education and the larger needs of the 
country ? Where do we stand to-day and what shall we do to equip and fit ourselves 
for the future ? An answer to these questions oan ultimately be given by the 
province and the country as a whole, even though the responsibilities to give new 
shape of things will to a considerable e:rtent depend on the University and the 
University organization. I oan assure you on behalf of the University that whatever 
may be your ultimate decision, we shall not fail to act according to your decision and 
choice. We can even now do a great deal. Our research workers are always anxious 
to stand behind you and I know our Uuiversity men and their past achievements and 
their ability. But we and they suffer from lack of funds. We have no funds to 
equip a laboratory to meet the contingent needs of to-day. 1 am grateful to those 
industrialists and commercial men and the Government who have given us a few 
thousands of rupees to carry on certain researches, but it is not even a drop in 
terms of what we oan do in full expansion if we only consider the vast requirements 
of to-day. 1 only ask as to whether the time has not come when the authorities 
who have the power to shape things should not take immediate steps to prepare a 
scheme and to find out finances that may be required to carry on industrial and 
technical researches with a view to develop the resources of the province and also 
to determine as to what extent our educational system should undergo modification to 
equip the young men of the future for such work. 

We Can Defend Our Country 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are now in the midst of a war ; it is almost near our 
doors, but let us have faith in ourselves that we oan defend our country. Behind 
ships, planes, guns and fortifications, a country needs several lines of defences which 
we can only ourselves work up. To-day let every one of us stand for the other. Let 
us work with all that we have got and utilise every little bit to out best benefit and 
advantage. Let ns face facts. Xet us rise above our mere self-concerns and let 
every man and woman work nof just for himself or herself but for the whole country 
wheiever he or she may be or whatever his or her job may be. Let us have faith 
in ourselves. With land, naval or other fortifications, let us also have the will-power 
to defend our country. In its absence the Chinese Wall is stormed and the 
Maginot line gets broken, the fortifications vanish and along with it the nation 
collapses. Above all let there be a unity in this country of ours. Let us stand 
united ; with war at our door, let there be no war inside and it is only then that 
the storm clouds that are darkening the horizon will vanish. Let every one of us 
honestly admit one*s own fault and not always find fault with others. If there is 
more of loyalty to our country, with loss of personal, racial or party advantages we 
shall be a stronger country. Either we sacrifice our personal selfishness for our 
country or we sacrifice the country for our personal selfishness. 

Our Country it Worth Defending 

And this country of ours is worth defending and fighting for. Here in India we 
have everything in our midst that goes to make up a strong, united and powerful 
country. Words have their limitations ; expressions fail me ; it requires the imagina- 
tion and the inspiration of a poet to describe the majesty of the snow-capped peaks 
of the Himalayan ranges guarding our frontiers and the eternal beauty of the deep 
blue oceans which wash our shores. In our magnificent rivers flowing past historic 
cities, in the gloriously green forests scattered all over the country, in the enormous 
and probably inexhaustible stores of our mineral resources, in the proverbial fertility 
of our soil which has attracted the wondering eyes of the world, with our vast paddy 
and corn fields and, above ail, in our enormous man-power, we have ample materials 
for the fullest economic and political development of this land. 

This country of great culture and a noble heritage should not be lost to us on the 
counter of personal jealousies or on the chessboard of political manoeuvrings. count- 
less thousands of men of many creeds and faith have toiled for centuries to make this 
country and its culture what they are to-day ; our inheritance is a heritage of great 
sacrifice, of great faith, of great prowess, of great courage, of great oonvtction and of 
stmreme faith in the Providence. Let us also have that faith iu the Providence 
who is the only source of ultimate power, and strength to ourselves and then toil in 
the farrow to make all efforts to defend our country and let us arrange its defence 
in all fronts. 
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Th* CiM* And Ow DoHn 

Ladies and gentlemen, the world to-day is passing tbrongh a crisis anparalleled Ik 
the anoals of haman history. The shadow of the Snternatfonai ooDflagratfon threitenia 
to overwhelm oar motherland. 1 do not wish to enter here into the politios of the 
present war, hut 1 declare most emphatically and with the foUeet sense p( reapouL* 
sibility that it is foremost duty of every one of as irrespeotive of party or rellmoos 
allegiance to fight to the last for the nreservation of oar motheriand. 1 do not enow 
about military defence but it is my nrm convlnotiou that we shall be untrue to our 
onlture, to our motherland and to those gallant sons of India who have cheerfally 
laid down their lives in the defence of India if we do not make it our pripiary coui* 
cern to do everything possible to keep the enemy out. Let us for the time l^ing 
sink our internal differences— let us once for all realise that at a time when the 
nation is faced with a national crisis, disunity is fatal. Let us not repeat the tragic 
mistakes of the past. Let us build up in Bengal the most powerful Line of 

our unshakable determination not to yield an inoh of our oountry to the ruthless 
enemy. 1 have no doubt that against this line of defence— the panzer divisions of the 
enemy and the fifth columnists will hurl themselves iu vak. Our country to*day is 
in grave peril. Our onlture, our civilisation, everything that is sacred to us will be 
completely obliterated if we fail at this critical moment in our history. Let ps to- 
day stand united in the defence of our motherland— let us today take a vow that jo 
the interests of the nation we shall oheerfully saorifioe every oomfoit. Let us leaVe 
the enemy in no doubt of our iron will to fight for our motherland. We are to-day 
passing: through a period of agony, but out of this agony whl emerge a New India 
of which every one would be proud. 

New India 

And in that picture of New India, I see you, the graduates of this Uuf versify, 
occupying the most pre-emiueut position — ^leaders of men, moulders of thought, pioUeeiU 
of industry aud organisers of prosperous peasantry, and, above all, builders of peace, 
amity and oonoord. Graduates of the University, to-day I raise that vision and t%at 
ideal before you and 1 wish you Ood-speed in your march of life. 

Ladies and gentlemen, within almost a few days I shall have to reliuquish charge 
of this great omoe as the Yice-Ghanoellor of this ^reat University to take up 
duties elsewhere. I have to leave my motherland with deep sorrow that I have to 
be away and far away from my friends, brethren and countrymeu. For the last tour 
years 1 have worked with you in this post to the best of my ability and on this 
booasion of farewell I look to you in all humility for your best wishes and for your 
blessings. 


The Gurukul University Convocation 

Sir Radhatcrbliiuui’* AddreM 

In the course of his Convocation Address delivered to the Qurukul Uni versify ^ on 
the Stk April 1042, Sir Sarvapalli Radhakriahnan that he was impressed by the 
ceremonies which he witnessed. They indicated (he uninterrupted ooutinuity of the 
Indian cuiture over a large territory and long stretch of time. That distinguished the 
different systems of education was not the oontent of the programmes which was 
usuaL but the spirit or form. And the spirit or form were oloseiy related to the 
nature of society. The schools and colleges endowed their students with beliefs and 
ideals whioh society oherisbed. Laterly, militarism and patriotism had been the 
greatest ideals. Their eduoational institutions turned out young savages with splen- 
did physique and ruthless energy, delightiug in the thougths of war aud conquest of 
territories. In India, however, a different idea! prevailed as in institutions such as this, 
the Gufokui University, and persisted till tod^. ^ . 

Alter oommenting on the Hindu ideal of Brahmaobarya he pointed out that the 
present ooofiiot was between two ways of life or philosophies. Elis implication entered 
every side of our life and activity. What was progress was not a military oontest 
and there was no security that the military victory would not throw them btok 
into the same blindness, cowardice and folly which had brought about this war. If 
the tragic defects of their ways of life were to be redeemed the ideal of truth ind 
love must have faaotiomog realities. 
bO 
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He exhorted the gradoateB |o, cutmfopo to great ideaia i of India which would save 
them even when cataatrophies ooourred, tyrannies were set up or dynasties were over- 
ihroirn. A united aud free India would be of the greatest benefit to the world at 

^^^ferring to Sir Stafford Cripps* proposal Sir Sarvapali Badhakrishnan said : ^^e 
weakest patt of Orippsr proposala, which were very satisfactory in other directions, 
was in the enooura^ment which they implicitly gave to the dismemberment of India. 
It Will be pradtical undoing of the greatest trust imposed on Britain, namely, develop 
an independent, strong and united India. The work of great British statesmen and 
administrators for over 150 years will be destroyed, if any such disintegration is 
enoonraged. 


The Delhi University G>nvocation 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar*s Address 

^o*day the waves of war are furiously lapping on our shores and may, at any 
hour» flood into onr very hearth and home. It would mean untold misery and 
sufferings for millions of peaceful citizens. Yet even as the war churns 
np Its tales of destruction, cruelty and horror, it would at the same time afford our 
youth — in the course of a remorseless struggle against the cruel aggressor— just those 
dppottnnities to prove the strength of its moral fibre— of courage, disoipline, 
organization and all that go to make the fulness of obaraoter.'* — ^Thus observed Mr. 
N, R, Sarkar^ Education Member, Government of India and Pro-Ohanoellor, Delhi 
University, at the 20th. Oonvooation of the University, held at Delhi on the 18th 
AptU 1942. 

^^As in the Western countries during the last war,’’ Mr. Sarkar added, ^^the 
younger generation of our country— in the role of the soldier in the trenches, the 
elnsive guerrilla fighter and the anonymous hero — will escape from the colourless 
tenor of an artificial existence and face nature and raw life with a new dignity of 
hardships and sufferings. It will be their privilege to ender a unique service to 
amioted society in obstructing the enemy, in preserving the morale of the public and 
in bringing hmp and suooonr to the distressed. The very intensity of such an 
experience cannot ful to affect profoundly the mental outlook of an entire youthful 
generation.’' 

Mr. Sarkar said : *Tndia is predominantly an agricultural country, about 80 per 
cent of the population being dependent on agriculture. This is significant weakness 
in the economic structure of the country and the ideal which now guides India is 
the establishment of a more balanced economy resulting in the expansion of her 
industries' to an extent that will help to reduce the proportion to a levd of 50 per 
oenr by transfer of the excess to non-agricultural pursuits. A careful refiectidu ou 
car peculiar problem and needs would show that for the large majority secondary 
ednoation sbonld in itself be oohiplete after which they would either start specializing 
in various technical lines or to pass ou to some kind of employment needed 
by them. 

Diacarding False Ideas 

'^Now that yon are at the portals of a hard and intensely competitive world, I 
would like yon to realise the great complexities of modern life. In days gone by 
there was almost a certainty that the average nniversity student could, ou the com* 
pletion of his college career, step into some definite job which did not leave him in 
want of the material necessities of life. But the situation to*day has become ever so 
mnch, more difficult and oomplex. There is, therefore, greater need now to equip 
yonrselves more thoronghly for the respective vocations of life you elect to pnrsue. 
You must shed false ideas and expectations. Social and economic conditions are in 
snob a finx under the influence of the growing political consciousness of the common 
mass of people, that we woold do well to anticipate in the future a considerable 
narrowing down of disparities in respect of opportnaities and incomes than is the 
sitnation even to*day. 

**The beetle craze lor olimbing the golden ladder each for himself, no matter 
what happens to others, is no longer the ideal *that inspires American youth. They 
now place emphasis on snfficienoy of life rather than on a plethora of riches. The 
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yoi^ ^ople in America now think in terms of good health, good working omiditiohB 
that we basra on the wider sense of social well-being in whiob methoda for 
indiviunal advancement do not conflict with those of the advancement of the oota* 
mnnity w a whole. This is a spirit which the young men of India will do well to 
emulate.” 

University’s Progress 

Sir Mating Qwyer^ Vice-Chancellor of the University, addressing the oonvoogtion, 
gave a detailed history of the progress which has been made in the aoademlo side 
and the preliminary steps taken to establish the three-year degree course whiohi in 
his opinion, was going to be a blessing to the university itself and to those whom^ it 
sought to eduoate. He gave an aooount of the progress of the oonstraotion of the 
university buildings^ and acknowledged the gifts from numerous donors who had 
helped the university. 

Sir Manrioe Gwyer said that every rupee which the university bad received 
had been well spent, and the plans for the development of the university 
were no longer paper- plans only but were being steadily translated into reality. The 
Government have provided funds which would enable things to be done whioh he 
had been afraid would have to wait till after the war. 

He made an earnest appeal to the citizens of Delhi to come forward with help 
whioh was very badly needed to complete all the sohemes. 


S. N. D. T. University G>n vocation 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar’s AddreM 

To-day totalitarian war, in its mighty sweep^ is rushing towards our frontiers, 
and may, at any hour, completely envelop our crisis, if and when the call should oome, 
I have no doubt in my mind that our womeufolk, too, will stand in comradeship with 
our manhood in consecrated acts of courageous and self-saorifioing devotion to the 
oause of our Motherland.” 

These remarks were made by the Hon. Mr. N, R. Sarkar^ Member, Education, 
Health and Lauds, Government of India, in his address at the twenty-sixth con- 
vocation of the 8. N. D. T. University, Bombay, held on the 3rd. July 1942. 

The higher education of our girls as much as of our boys presents the depressing 
picture of an aimless drift, except perhaps for a miorosoopio minority. Against this 
background we are becoming more and more conscious that the ideals of the system 
of female education in our country, stand in need of being defined and viewed in the 
context of the eoonomic and social realities of our national life. Old institations, like 
^e joint family system which kept questions relating to the economic status of 
women very much in the background, are disintegrating and new ones are arising. 

And inevitably along with these rapid changes in our society, we are being con- 
fronted with the task of giving close and careful thought to the question of women’s 
status, the role they will have to play m the changing order of society and the trains 
ing that should be imparted to them for the purpose. 

Separate Universities For Women 

To-day, oo-educational colleges are often nothing but boys’ oolleges where a 
sprinkling of women are admitted, while their special n^^eds are ignored. It is true 
that there are oolleges meant exclusively for girls, but even then because^ they are 
more reproductions of the boys’ oolleges, these colleges as well do not minister to the 
fecial needs of women. Viewed in this light, all, I think, will concede that separate 
Universities for women, if built up along right lines, will answer to some definite 
needs and perform a usefnl function in society. . . 

Formal education, however, I feel, can never be a satisfying substitute for home 
training and we shall not get the ideal system of girls’ education, until the home is 
fully and frankly rehabilitated as an educational factor. . u. , 

At the same time, in our zeal for practical education, we may lose Mght of the 
value of a liberal oultuie. A liberal education, in Aristotle’s view, is liberal in pro- 
portion to its divorce from practical affairs. If in consonance with the oonventional 
type, we limit her education to a predominantly practical curnoulum, we not 
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only subordiaate the full and free development of her personality, bat also make her 
incapable of bnilding a home in which her child will find ^*a University of trde 
ooltare” 

Presiding Spirit Of Home 

For a housewife is not merely a domestic technician whose task is solely to cook, 
darn, sew and, in general, to look after her children and her husband. She is the 
presiding spirit of the home and the cultural level of the home is measured precisely 
by her own. A woman totally submerged in the petty details of domesticity is not 
ap ideal home-maker. 

I atnoerely hope the Indian Women’s University will be able to offer a true 
synthesis of liberal and cultural education, on the one hand, with the training in 
practical subjects to fit women for their primal vocation of home-making, on the 
other. It is this synthesis which, 1 strongly feel, should constitute the ideal higher 
education of women in India, as otherwise it may lead to serious complications in 
our social stiuoture of which signs are already in evidence. 

Assertive Femlaism 

Unless we are able to achieve the right synthesis, 1 am afraid we many also 
witness In this country a repetition of what has taken place in Western coantries~> 
an extremely assertive feminism loading women to try in every way to fit themselves 
for man’s world and man’s work, competition by women for men’s jobs, with 
consequent increase in male unemployment, decrease in the number of marriages, 
disruption in family life and the many evils that come in its train. 

Experience daring the last few deoades is leading people once more to lay the 
emphasid on the home as the focal centre of woman’s activities. But I must not be 
misnnderstood to imply that woman has or can have no sphere of work outside the 
home. The world is becoming much tough and complex for us all and in 

exceptional times like the present specially, woman must work and exercise her 
infiuenoe for the benefit of the community in various directions. It is in fact most 
remarkable how women in countries with most diverse social and political 
backgrounds, have unhesitatingly aooepted the hardships of a strenuous life of struggle 
durij^ periods of national emergency suoh as war. 

War, in fact, always quiokeus the pace of social changes. The last war, for 
example, hastened the advent of women’s franohise and led to improvement in the 
status ox women in Society. 

Vitai Role Of Women In War 

Even this war is providing us with glorious instances of the rich and varied 
oontrilmtion that women can make and are making to the life of the State, even 
tbongh in times of peace they accept the home as their most important sphere of 
work. To-day in Russia, the women, emancipated by the last Revolution, are playing 
the most diverse, ardnous and oonrageous role in the defence of their Motherlana. 
Even in conservative China, the stresses of the war have brought about a most 
remarkable change in the statna and role of women. In a short period, they have 
passed from the impotencv of bound feet to the strenuous dignity of a fife of 
bitter struggle against a rnthless foe. They have been fighting in comradeship with 
their meDfoIk. 

I am inclined to think that the troubles of our generation, in a large measure, 
are due to the exclusion of the feminine personality in the direct shaping of oar 
social affairs. Without women in public affairs men have made a world in which 
physical science is over-developed in oomparison to the science of human and social 
relations ; in which brain-power has preoedenoe over heart-power ; in which brute- 
foroe is admired more than humane and sympathetic control ; in which, in short, 
the male personality predominates over the female personality. As a result what a 
frightful mess we are in to-day I Clearly it ia high time that some new influence 
were introdnoed to assuage the sufferii^ of a ravaged humanity— not, however, the 
boudoir influenoe of woman, bat the impact of her emotional and intelleotnal int^ity 
on a grievonaly disttaeted world. Woman bears life in pain and her strongest 
instinots are towards prdservatioo and oonoord. The plight in which humanity finds 
itself is, 1 believe, a direct oonsequenoe of a lack of baiaooe between the mue and 
the female instinota in social organisation. With woman mostly out of it, society baa 
been not a duet, bat a solo— and a disastrous one at that. 

In India, we tealised Jong ago the duel principle of the masculine -feminine 
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’^u®* j‘**® Westarn civilisation has called the 
apostrophised as ‘ Sbskfi”— Power. 

^T* arc the flower of onr enlilhte* 
nea womanAooa. I would remind you again that if Tonr newer and nrestitfe are 

§i2^voi? mav hoW greater blessings than this 

^ooanhood and may shape and mould the 
present generation and the generations vot unborn, so that society may be informed 

abiding spirit of Beauty 

and Goodness which indeed are the epithets of perfect Womanhood. ^ ^ 


The Agra University G>nvocation 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar’a Addrea* 

‘‘Tho ^war eohsoocs tho importanco of our problems and increases the nr^noy 
of studying them without delay. We need not only to maintain the outlay iu 
attention and money on our educational system, but also to maintain a constant and 
penetrating study of our education problems, a study which will, at suitable stages, 
issue in sound and oonoise proposals for the recoostruotion of onr educational 
system, observed Mr. JV. R. Sarkar^ Commerce Member, delivering the Convocation 
Address of the Agra University held at Agra on the 14th. November 1942. 

Mr. Sarkar said young men to-day were confronted with a situation infinitely 
more complicated and difficult than that which bis generation had to face in its time. 
He doubted whether the Government or the puDlio in this country had given that 
constructive attention to the problems of youth which they deserved. Mass oduoation 
had never appealed to the Government as a practical proposition. The autonomy of 
universities and other educational institutions availed them little in the solution of 
our educational problems, not only because suoh autonomy was never large or real, 
but also because they did not derive sustenance either from a wise national govern- 
ment at the top or from a population which was being helped by widespread 
primary and secondary education to discover its racial genius and aptitudes. Higher 
education in India, therefore, always hung suspended in mid-air, and ^^despite the 
impressive number of Committees and Commissions appointed by Government for 
enquiry into the subject and the large annual output of eduoated meu and women, 
we do not seem to nave moved far beyond the stage of either skimming the surface 
or skirting the fringe of the problem. Even to-day when the paramountoy of 
educational purposes is more widely recognised, inroads into it on the plea of 
exigencies of war are far from being rare.” 

Dealing with the position of education in war-time, Mr. Sarkar deprecated the 
tendency to cast covetous eyes on eduoational buildings and staffs for war purposes. 
He referred to the services which had been rendered by teobuical schools and 
colleges in this country in connection with the scheme for training skilled and 
semi-skilled men for munition work. The universities, colleges and various soientifio 
institutions had afforded invaluable help, both iu men and material, for research. 
It was only in this way that education could legitimately help the war effort. *’But 
I am more than doubtfur^ be said, “if the numerous officials and authorities who 
have the power to take over eduoational buildings or conscript men for war work 
have adeqnate appreciation of the limits within which alone legitimate demands can 
be made on education for aid to the war effort. If they have not, the evil must be 
traced to its deep roots in the traditional apathy of the Government towards 
education. 

Indian Probltmt And Tbe SoluHnn 

“There are special reaso ns why it is particularly important that India should look 
to her educational system while there is time,” said Mr. Sarkar. “It is reasonable 
to asaume that the time is rapidly approaohiog when India will be called upon to 
manage her own affaiis and that a number of tbe young men and women now in 
colleges and schools will be called upon, and cousequeotly ought to be prepared to 
take their part in this management. We have our masses without even the most 
elementary form of literacy ; we have large numbers of men to whom literacy la 
mtioh like cast-off olothing, a system of secondary education, which is neitiier 
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saffioient for thoae who enter life thereafter, nor a sonnd preparation for the nniver* 
slty, an increasing number of colleges . and universities which soothe communal 
susceptibilities more or satis^ local pride more than our educational wants. In the 
background, there is the wellnigh insoluble problem of bringing into proper relation 
the training and teaching of youth in school and college on the one hand; and the 
economic ' conditions into which youth has to live its life. The solution, doubtless, 
lies in a happy hlend of two or three alternative courses of action. One is that of 
adapting education to the possible demands for praticular kinds of ability, a second 
is making the training in itself a factor for change, in other words, creating those 
kinds of ability which do not wait for markets, out create them. The third is not 
wholly within the sphere of the eduoationisi For it is dependent on the formulation 
of a complete scheme of economic planning, which will state precisely its require- 
ments of particular kinds of abilify. To unify the educational drive of the poiA-war 
period, to ensure proper devotion to the national aim of educational uplin of the 
masses, to avoid needless duplication of educational amenities and to ensure their 
proper diversity a central authority, more federal, if you like, than nnitarv, will be 
found to be necessary. It is not too early to take a move in that direction.” 

India In Post-War World 

Warning the young men against falling victims to catch-phrases and slogans, 
Mr. Sarkar said. want you to have a virile and active mind, a mind that is 
equipped against the fidlacies of the market place, animated by the will to believe 
and act, but open always to the breath of reason and the light of truth, ready to 
take pains that the scales of judgment should be always even and fair. You must 
place the requiremonts of our ultimate aims against the apparently urgent prompting 
of the present. Not the least of the difficulties in securing healthy political life is 
the fact that by the time political policies get a hold on the public mind and gain 
popularity, conditions become different from those in which the policies were origina- 
lly conceived. It is your duty to reflect on whether such is not the case with the 
policies of some of the great political parties in India, whether the war and the way 
it has developed and spread do not detract considerably from the wisdom of these 
policies, whether the post-war world as we can see it now, however dimly, is not 
a different world from that in which Indian Swaraj, as it has all along been thought 
out, would have to function. If we are rudelv awakened to the fact that free India 
will have to live in a far more dangerous world than we ever imagined, that it is 
not the lone wolf of British domination that the Indian lamb has to fear, but packs 
of wolves, hungry and growling, not too far from our doors. I submit there are 
then new aspects of oar national problem which you cannot escape by plunging 
into over-simplified programmes of direct action. The olaims of patient building of 
the good are not to be brushed aside in favour of passionate destruction of evil.” 


The Madras University Convocation 

% C- V. Raman’s Addrem 

^The true wealth of a nation consists not in the stored-np gold in its coffers and 
the banks, not in the factories, but in the intellectual and physical strength of its men, 
women and children. If vou ask me what is the greatest industry— 'the key industry 
— of a nation. I have no nesitation in saying that it is the production and diffusion 
of knowled^e,^’ said Sir C, V, Eaman delivering the address at the Gonvooation of the 
Madras University held at Madras on the 27Ui November 1942. 

Sir C. Y. Raman urged Indian students to devote themselves to higher studies in 
Indian universities instead of going abroad and ssfid that the money annually spent 
abroad, if devoted to promotion of university activities in this country, would result 
in great and permanent benefit to India. 

Referring to researoh activities of the Madras University, Sir G. V. Raman, 
congratulating it on the work done so far, pleaded for a due recognition of the impor- 
tanoe of basic soiences as a necessary part of studies iu Technology and Applied 
Scienoe. His Excellency the Ohancellor, Sir Arthur Hope presided over the Convocation. 

Sir C, V. Raman^ addressing the Gonvooation, said that it was no small honour to 
be called upon to address a gathering of this kind and especially so to one who, in 
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ttot very h^, 38 years ago, had the privilege to be presented as a candidate. Sinoe 
then many onanges had taken place. Some of them were regrettable and one of them, 
for ezampl^ wm the obvious disappearanoe of the tnrban as the head-dress of the 
graduate, (i^ogbter^ It was regrettable, because, as had often been mentioned to him 
while travelling in Europe, where he was recognised as an Indian by his turban, 
there was no head-dress more beautiful and dignified than that of the South Indian. 
They might look at the Yice-Chanoellor of the University to realise the truth of that 
statement. (Laughter). Another change which he noticed, though not regrettable, 
which made up for the lack of the pioturesqueness of the turban, if he might be per- 
mitted to refer to it, were the beautiful ooinures of the increasing numbers of lady 
graduates. In his days, it was regarded as a rare phenomenon for a lady to aspire to 
a degree of the Madras University. At that time, they used to applaud the lady who 
was presented at a convocation but to-day nobody took notice of them unless when 
in competition with men, they knocked away the medals and prizes of the University. 
(Laughter). 

Knowledge at key Industry 

**As one who has been assigned the duty of addressing the graduates to-day.*’ Sir 
C. V. Haman said, ‘4et me, in the first place congratulate you on this occasion in your 
life. 1 a^ure you this is a great occasion. It is a fashion nowadays to decry Indian 
Universities. We hear so much to-day about Capital and Labour, about Marxism 
and Capitalism and about basic industries and so on, and here 1 should like to make 
a confession of my own faith. I have been a teacher for 25 years and I say ^is 
advisedly that the true wealth of a natidn consists not in the stored- up gold in its 
ooffeis and the banks or in tbs factories, but in the intellectual and physiom strength 
of the men and women and children of the country. The greatest industry, the fey 
industry, of a nation is the production and diffusion of the knowledge. You are the 
products of the greatest key industry of the country. There is no nobler work for a 
a man or an institution than to bring up a young generation in health and 
strength and in the vigour of intellectual and physical activity. 

'*! have lived long enough in this world to know that the present generation of 
young men in this world do not stand in need of any advice, especially, when that 
advice is given free and gratuitously. But let me, as a farmer in the garden of youth, 
express a few thoughts which come uppermost in my mind. You can feel justifiably 
proud of being graduates of one of the three oldest universities in India. The Madras 
University can Took back upon nearly a century of useful activity, and I hope before 
long, God willing, the University will celebrate its centenary. When that centenary 
comes, the university will look back with pride upon the long list of noble and dis- 
tinguished names among its alumni. If the University can look back with pride upon 
its alumni I think you can look to your Alma Mater with the same pride. One thing 
which you must place before yourself is to raise and exalt in some way the name of 
your Alma Mater and do something that will make its name resound in the world. I 
do not ask you to be blind to its faults but you must try to help her rise higher and 
higher in the estimation of the whole world.” 

The Foreign Education Fad 

Continuing Sir C. V. Raman said : 

'T do not wish to be unjust, but I think there is in the mind of many Indians d 
feeling that Indian universities may be good enough or not quite so good as they 
ought to be. Before the war, as you know, a great many young Indians went abroad, 
to Great Britain, Germany, France, America and other parts of the world, to study 
in universities there. Behind all this, there was a kina of abstract feeling that we 
must seud our youug meu to Oxford, Cambridge or Paris if we want to give them 
the best. Parents and young men shared that belief. 1 have been told that, at a 
rough estimate, something like a orore of rupees was spent aonually by students from 
various parts of India studying in various universities abroad. What a pity I I do not 
decry the idealism and the thirst for knowledge, so far as these were the motives 
underlying their going abroad, but one cannot help deploring the state of affairs 
which made suoh a thing necessary. If you study the budgets of our universitieB. 
you will realise, with the same feeling with which I regard this vast expenditure of 
money abroad, that even half that amount, Rs. 50 lakhs, would mean a vast addition 
to the resources in staff, la^ratories, libraries and other equipment to our universities 
here. That being so, it is but right, I think, to ask if India is getting the value for 
the vast out- pouring of her money each year I I say it with due deliberation md sense 
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of responsibility, that I hold all that money as literally wasted. I do not for a moment, 
let me repeat, seek to decry the gieat nniversities of Great Britain and other conn- 
tries. Bat what we are concerned with now is this. Do Indian students really 
benefit by going to that environment to the extent they think they do, and can they 
not do just as well and even better still by staying here if all the money were used 
here. T6 that question, there can be only one answer. 

Vidoua Cirde" 

'^Believe me, graduates and Senators, I say with a due sense of responsibility, that 
no country in the world and no people shonld continue to believe that their own 
teachers, their own institutions, their own soientifio Ohairs and loademies are inferior 
to those of other oountries. Oan we ever hope to see anything achieved unless we 
shed this complex ? If we want our institutions to be great and rise to eminence, we 
must lay aside such beliefs and refuse to accept the proposition that Calcutta, Madras 
or Allahabad is inferior to Oxford or Cambridge or auy other university in the world. 
(Loud cheers). I will go further as a teacher, pleading for understanding. 1 am 
prepared to quote any number of examples to show that Indians who have stayed 
nere and worked at our universities and used the opportunities present here, have 
done infinitely better and shown more real originality than many of those who went 
abroad. I do not say that a few who did go abroad have not really benefited ; but, I 
do maintain, that if they had stayed here, they would have benefited more, certainly 
not less. 1 feel strongly that it is up to you and every one interested in the future 
of Indian education to try and make our in^titutions—I include here the Universities 
and everything connected with the advancement of learning^the very best in the 
world. If we find the resources wanting, let os try to make up. Let ns try to make 
the institutions the best — we should not be satisfied with anything less than the best. 
What will be the result ? Instead of a great many of our young men going out of 
the country, they will remain here and strive to advance our reputation and that will 
make ns strive for more good things. 

^'Xho moment we believe that the right thing to do is to send our young men 
abroad, we come to believe also that the right thing is to have men with foreign 
degrees as teachers, professors, and for other plaoes. It is a vicious circle. I should 
therefore put it before my young friends that their aim must be to reach the highest 
in the field of scholarship and learning by remaining and studying in Indian Univer- 
sities, and I am sure they can achieve their ambition.” 

Madras University*# Record 

Proceeding, Sir C. V. Baman said that time and again he had noticed with pride 
how the Madras University bad not stood still. He wondered if there was any 
University in India or anywhere else in the world which boast of such magnificent 
location and buildings. What was even more, the Madras University had tried its 
best to promote all branches of knowledge. — Tamil, Music, Bio-Chemistry. ^^In 
common with others interested in learning in India” the speaker said, have 
watched with pride the achievements of the Madras University, of my colleagues in 
various departments here in raising and keeping aloft the fit^ of research and 
advancement of knowledge which is indeed the highest aim of a University. But I 
should be failing in my duty, if I sounded this note of gratulation without, at the 
same time, discharging my duty as a son of my Mother by respectfully venturing to 
draw the attention of you, Sir, and the Senators of this University, to certain obvious 
lacunae which must strike anv observer. I refer to this. In the development of 
research in this University, there has been a fundamental lack of balance if I may 
say so. and appreciation of the basic principles on which learning should be organiseu 
by a University. If I speak to-day on this point, it is because the Yice-Ohancellor, 
I am glad, is a distinguished man of science. I am very happy about it, because 

I am sure that what 1 say will fall on fertile soil and that by the time the University 

celebrates its centenary, some of these deficiencies would have been rectified. 

Importance of Basic Sciences 

'*One of these wants,” €ir 0. V. Eaman said, *'is the complete lack of research 
activity in some of the branches of Science. For instance, there are the great 
branches of knowledge, Theoretical Physios, Chemical Physios. Physical Chemmtrv, 
Inorganic Chemistry and so on. These great branches of knowledge may be taught in 
colleges but oan anjr one who knows anything about Science say that anything 
worthy of mention is being done anywhere in the Madras University in these sab}eots. 

1 say that with great diffidence, but I know what is being done. 1 am not one of 
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those who would say that a University must do everything. But there are oertain 
b^ic 80160008 and i know of no University in the worid tnat claims to be a Univer- 
sity eng^ed in research and soienttfio work which ignores those great and fnnda- 
mentai soienoes# For, you oaunot organise snooesslally the kind of atmosphere you 
want in a University if you ignore these branches of knowledge. I think it is the 
clear and plain unty of the Madras University and its alumni and all those — 1 hope 
these are many—who look forward to seeing a great and glorious future for it, to 
organise the highest kind of study and research in these branches. Then and tnen 
only can we Impe to see the right kind of results coming out from all those aotivities 
in which the University is already engaged in. I am sure the true meaning and 
spirit of my appeal will be •realised and no time would be lost in reotifyiim these 
obvious and fundamental defects in the organisation of studies in the Madras Univer- 
sity. We see in other parts of India a Rash Behari Ghosh or a Jamshed Tata or a 
Tarak Nath Palit coming forward to give of his best for the promotion of learning. Has it 
not been truly said that he who gives for learning will be remember^ long after kings and 
emperors are forgotten ? There is no greater gift a man can make than a gift 
in the cause of learning. It is up to the graduates of the University, past and 
present, who have benefited by the teachings of the University in trying to develop 
these fundamental activities. I am not one of those who think that the University 
should concentrate on pure academic studies only, but I think you cannot really 
hope to see anything like real development of Applied Science or Technology, if the 
university ignores the organisation of studies in the basic sciences. As any one who 
really has gone into the matter knows the success of technology and praotioal 
education rests essentially on the existence in the University of a strong School of 
Basic Sciences. Technology trying to advance without Science is like a man trying 
to walk in darkness with eyes completely blindfolded. It is very necessary that 
if we in Madras wish to see our students and our men and women enjoy the fruits 
of the earth to the fullest extent, we cannot achieve that object by following the 
idea that technology could be encouraged without a study of the basic sciences.** 

Concluding, Sir C. V. Raman said : '^I will ask you to make it the great aim of 
your life to further the fair name and reputation of your alma mater^ to help its 
progress as well as the progress of your fellow-countrymen which is intimately 
bound up with the future of our centres of learning.’* ( Applause. ) 


Benares Hindu University Convocation 

Sir S. Radhakrithnim’* Addren 

*‘We must wake up from the sleep of centuries and hold our heads high,** said 
Sir 6 , Radhakriahnan^ Yice-Chancellor, addressing the Convocation of the Benares 
Hindu University held at Benares on the 29th November 1942. 

*'Iadia has a message for the whole world. Her treasures of spiritual wisdom 
are for the healing of nations. Many are struck with amazement that a nation so 
great, spiritually, morally, materially, once upon a time, has come down to its present 
low position. The recent past of our country is an age of decadence and shaken 
nerves. A nation that has produced such culture and suoh naen for centuries has a 
right to Independence, to shape her own future in keeping with her pasu If India 
wants freedom, it is for enabling her to teach the wor'd lessons of moral perfection 
and love. It is impossible for those who have not experienced foreign rule to realise 
how deadening it is to the soul of the country. Freedom is something deep and 
elemental. Speeches like those of the Prime Minister about there being in the 
country a White Army, larger than at any time in the British connection and that he 
is therefore entitled to report to the House that the situation in India at thm moment 
gives no occasion for undue despondence or alarm, are highly provocative. They burn 
into the Indian soul deep resentment and bitterness,** 

The Vice-Chancellor, continuing, observed that to preserve order wm the primary 
duty of every Government, but it did not stop there. There was another obligation 
on the Government to base their rule on the consent and goodwill of the governed. 
It was the duty of a Government, not only to maintain law and order, but to create 
conditions which made for law and order. 

51 
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^We need • programme*'* dafd Sir fiadhakriahnaa, "more poaitf^e thao repreaafoo 
which is not an aid to oiWI peace or war effort Tbe SeoreiMrj of State eafd* 'ladlaa 
aatfoaa/iam, the desire to see Iodises destiny directed by Indian bands tree from 
external control^ is not oonined to any one party in India. It is shared by all. To 
that aim we in this ooantry have solemnly pledged onrseives before India and before 
the world. In the name ot His Majesty’s Government, I repeat that pledge to-day. 
Bat when the inlftlment of this pledge is put aside to some fatare date in the 
name of war, doubts arise.” 

^We are dad that the oonrse of the war has changed for the better and we hope 
very mnoh that it will end in 1943 with the victory of the Allies. Bat if we have 
to win it on the moral plane also, where we have the power, equality and freedom 
must be established. In fighting for oar rightfal place in the common-wealth of 
nations, we sboaid not sacrifice oar inaer wealth of spirit, the inexhaastible richness 
of human sensibility. If we give up the traditional coartsey of this ancient race, if 
we fail in love and forgiveness, the soul of India will have departed from this stand. 
Nothing is lost if the spirit lives. This world plunged into darkness will wake up to 
tiie troth and come to its senses. Daylight shall yet return for time is bonndless and 
the world is wide”. 


Purpose Of Education 

8ir Sarvapalli said that education was not a mere intellectual enterprise. It was a 
tridning for human environment, by civilising our attitudes and refining our emotion. 
It was dedicated to social, moral, as well as intelfectual ends. It initiated the pupil 
into the traditional pattern of living in the race. India was not to be the passive 
instrument of outsiders, wills and forces. We could borrow from others’ experiences, 
but we cannot build on them. We must, therefore, preserve our individuality. To 
lose touch with tradition was to doom ourselves to mental ruin. If we were to play a 
worthy part in the world we must know our spirit and preserve it. India had passed 
through many valleys of humiliation, but she had not entered the valley of death. 
Her territory had been invaded but her soul was unaffected. India had been tested 
by many trials* strengthened by many straggles, and made enduring by many sufferings 
and long patience. A spiritual inspiration had been the secret of her long life, of 
her immortality. 

Giving a word of advice to the students Sir Sarvapalli said, ^*The art of living is 
insisted on. The pupil must not do anything which is questionable, though it is 
done by many good people. Whatever duties are blameless, be devoted to them. It 
is not given to us to be perfect. In spite of our care and vigiience, we may be 
gi^ty liq^est we are erring, so do not imitate our fallings. For leadership and 
guidance, we will look to the conduct on the wise, the finest and the most disinter- 
ested conscience of whioh the nation ig capable. When we are in doubt about what 
is right, take for your guidance what is done in similar circumstances by Brahmins 
oompetent to judge, apt and devoted, but not harsh lovers of virtue. As for those 
persons, who are accused, oouduot yourself in such a way in which those Brahmins 
who are living there, who are competent to judge, educated to good virtues, not led 
by others, not cruel lovers of virtue, conduct themselves’. We must abstain from 

r irsonal quarrels and petty bickerings must not play the partisan. 'Vengeance is mine, 
will replay’ says the Christian Bible, the guilt is due to the force of ciroamstanoes 
or impulsiveness. There is nothing in the world which is completely divine, or 
hopelessly diqbolio. Chance plays a large part. Lastly there is insistence on discipline, 
on respect for superiors, on obedience to authority. It is the duty of pupils to listen 
to the voices of the wise, to respect the wishes of elders and carry out the 
prescribed duties”. 

Oonolading Sir S. Badhakrishnan said, "India never stood for national and 
cultural isolation. Her spiritual heights rest on a basis that embraces all humanity. 
Wherever men love reason, shun darkness, turn towards light, praise virtue, despise 
meanness, hate vulgarity, kindle sheer beauty, wherever minds are sensitive, hearts 
generous, spirits free, there is your country. Let us adopt that loyalty to humanity 
instead of a sectional devotion to one part of the human race”. 


The Dacca University Convocation 

Sir Mirsa Ismail’i AddraM 

“At no time has it been more true of Europe than to-day that he who controls 
education controls the ultimate springs of power,” said Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of 
Jaipur, m the course of his Convocation Address at the Dacca University, held at 
Dacca on the 2nd December 1942. 

It is not at all strange, observed Bir Mirza Ismail, that the Fascist Powers have 
been able, by means of education, to inoculate the minds of the youth of the land 
with an attitude to life which oas for thorn the sanotity of a gospel but which to 
others is a negation of all that makes life worth living. And, if we are to oonuteraot 
effectively what we can only regard, from the point of view of ideal life, as evil 
forces, we must lu our eduoationai institutions create leaders who have a living faith 
in freedom, truth, and service. It is also through suoh leaders that we can hope 
to gather together and strengthen those forces which can repair the wastage of this 
terrible war and prevent another. 

No expenditure, therefore, can be too high on educational institutions which 
aim at creating such leadership, continued Sir Mirza. No economy can he so disas- 
trous as that which starves such institutions. The new China in the throes of a 
deadly struggle which has now lasted for five years, has not relaxed her eduoationai 
effort and is still diverting all her availab e resources towards the mainteuauoe and 
further development of her educational system. That she places very high the need 
for educational facilites, is shown by artioie 137 of the draft constitution for China 
which reads as follows : 

^^Eduoationai appropriations shall constitute no less than 15 per cent of the total 

amount of the budget of the Central Government and no less than 30 per cent of the 

total amount of the provincial district and municipal budgets, respectively.” 

Dacca was the first unitary University with its emphasis on the residential 
system, to be established in India. Educationists all over tne country are watching 
how this system works at Dacca, whether transported to Indian environment it 
deserves the famous eulogy of Cardinal Newman : — ^'If I had to ohoose between a 
so-oalled University which dispensed with residence and tutorial snperintendenoe, and 
gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination in a wide range of 
subjects, and a university which merely brought a number of young men together for 
three or four years, and then sent them away as the University of Oxford is said 

to have done some sixty years ago ; if I were asked which of these two methods 

was the better discipline of the intellect, which of the two oonrses was more 
saccessfni in training, moulding and enlarging the mind, which sent out men the 
more fitted for their secular duties, which prodnoed better publio men, inen of the 
world, men whose names would descend to posterity, I have no hesitation io giving 
the preference to that university which did nothing over that whioh exacted of its 
members an acquaintance with every snbject under the sun.” It is, of course, too 
early to apply this standard of judgment to Dacca, but io your stock-taking of twenty 
years progress, proper emphasis may be laid on this aspect of development. 

Economic Uplift 

It is not enough, however, if graduates go out to the woild from our Universities 
imbued with the ideals of truth and freedom and nobly strive to hold aloft these 
ideals. No leadership oao succeed in India which does not attend to the dreadful 
disease of our body politic— the appalling poverty of the masses. In so problem of 
administration, during many years of pnblio service have I been more intersted 
than in this ; and I may say to you with conviction that modern knowledge has 
made such poverty absolutely unnecessary. Notwithstanding the misuse of soieotifio 
invention for destrnotion and death-dealing purposes, the genius of humanity has 
also given us a wide range of implements to serve the progress of the race. From 
the dawn of the agricultural age up to recent times, human civilisation has depended 
mostly upon slave labour. It is well known that io Athens at the time of her 
highest glory, there were four slaves to each citizen. In Rome the proportion was 
greater. To the slave captured in war was assigned all important work of the 
household, cultivation, irrigation, and handicraft. . , . , 

The triumph of modern knowledge is that it has made homan slavery absduielT 
unnecessary for civilisation, A machine can easily take the place of the slave aou 
burnan muscles need no longer bear the drudgery and pain of work machines 

can do. And there is no reason why the people of every country should not mi}oy 
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a fuller and more satisfying life provided the country possesses sufficient natural 
resources and, what is more important, the people have the ability to explore and 
exploit those resources. The Red Indians, who lived in North America barely three- 
oentnries ago, had no idea that their problems of food and living could be satisfactorily 
solved except by continuous wars between the tribes for the possession of some 
fields of maize and corn. Yet, to-day, the same country maintains 130 million 
human beings with food in such excess that to keep prices up to the level desired 
by the merchants maize has sometimes been burnt and milk thrown into streams. 
The standard of living is so high that there was a motor oar for every five persons 
in the United States up to the coming of the States into the War. Sanitary and 
prophylactic measures have become so perfect that the average expectation of life is 
more than fifty years, twice that of India. All this has been due to the ability of 
the people in harnessing the power that modern knowledge has placed at their 
disposal. We know well that India does not lack natural resources. Her fields and 
mountains, her waters and mines can give us in abundance all that we want. 
But have we got the ability to develop these resources-^men and women with the 
requisite technical skill, who have learnt to dare and to pioneer ? The Universities 
of India can provide part of the future affirmative answer to this crucial question. 

Anything that a ^ou^htful and serious man can do, whatever his profession or 
vocation, to create a feeling of oneness in the country, is probably the most worth- 
while thing that he can be doing, continued the speaker. The educationist can 
achieve a great deal by upholding the idea of unity and in moulding the younger 
generation to a way of life which will lead to the solution of conflicts and the growth 
of a new and broader outlook. Both inclination and reason place me among the 
optimists. I believe the future will be better than the past. The destiny of India 
is unitjr. Geography, time and common dangers and interests work towards ita 
integration. Indian rivers rise, fall and flow without reference to provincial and 
State boundaries. Every instrument th.it science forges from telephone to 
television, lumps frontiers. People cannot be left in compartments in the world of 
to-day, much less in the world of to-morrow. 


The Travancore University Convocation 

Sir Ramalinga Reddy’s Address 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir C, Ramalinga Reddy, 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University at the Fourth Annual Convocation of the University 
of Travancore held on the 5th. November 1942 

Your Higbuem the Chancellor and Authorities of the Travancore University, 
Senators, Gradnatet, Ladies and Gentlemen; 

I must first express my sense of deep and sincere obligation to your Ohanoellor 
and the Authorities for the honour the? have done to me by inviting me to address 
this Convocation. I know that this is one of the many events oonneoted with the 
celebration of His Highness’s anspicions birth day. So let me commence by proffering 
to His Highness the heart-felt congratnlations of the Andhra University and myself on 
his birthday and onr best wishes for many many happy returns of the same. I must 
also congratulate the Graduates on the degrees they have obtained under such dis- 
tinguished anspioes and more especially our illustrious savant, Brahmasri Qaykasikha- 
mani L. Mutbia Bhagavatbar, on the Honor^ Degree of D. Litt. conferred on him 
and my friend. Professor Moudgill, on the Honorary Degree of D. Sc,, which he has 
just received. I wish all these Graduates every success in their careers that are 
awaiting them ; and, career or no career, I trust they will all dedicate themselves to 
the service of the county and hnmanit;^. 

Your Highness, the Travancore University has been laid out on sumptuous and 
spacious lines. You have Colleges devoted to Arts, Scienoes, Technology, Applied 
Sciences, Forestry, Engineering and Law. Yon have also a Department or Fine Arts 
in which Mnsio and Dancing and all that go to promote the appreoiation of aesthetic 
values and graces of life are inculcated. The ideal of a full and balanced life is at 
the root of your organisation and it is developing on lines that fill educationists with 
pride and pleasnre, My friend, the distinguished Vioe-Chancellor of this University 
referred to the imj^rtanoe of Research. In fact, without creative output a University 
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cannot justify its existence. It is Research that serves to keep the teachers up to 
the mark and up to date preventing their falling into stagnation. Research is the 
life-blood of a University. I must specially congratulate your Highness on the 
Central Research Institute in Travanoore which already distinguished itself by its 
original output regarding which Sir O. P. Ramaswarai Ayyar just now said they were 
significant. The future of humanity rests largely on Applied Science. Science yoke 
nature to the service of man, and Arts endeavour to yoke mau to the service of 
society. We want both life as well as the good life and, if anything, life is the 

nf flPAA/I \XT\\Artsnc! 'crAn aba Vioita lifa tartfVtAiif flia ffAnd 1ife««'lt iS 



lity. Appiiea tjoience is power, rower is not tne supreme gooa out it is a 
of good without which the good secured cannot be preserved and safeguarded from 
fhe rapacity of possible aggressors. I, therefore, wish those Departments greater 
success in the future than they have achieved in the past. 

Tests of progress 

But one thing. We are making small beginnings. We cannot allow ourselves to be 
satisfied with results so far obtained or the progress so far made. We must, 
all, resist the temptation to compare oui selves with what we were yesterday and to 
fall into a state of self-oomplaoency when we find that we are a trifle better to-day. 

It is a wrong comparison altogether, though it is a very usual one in India. To say 
that things are a bit better to-day than they were yesteiday is no ground for satis- 
faction. The really significant thing is not whether we are better off than yesterday 
but whether we are fit for the tasks of tomonow and the day after 
me illustrate. lu England, when the Navy Budget is introduced, the First Lord of 

the Admiralty gives an account of all the Navies of the world and provides for a 
Navy better than that possessed by any other Power. The standard there is not a 
Navy better than what it was a year before, but a Navy wb'oh is superior to tne 
best in the world, aye, to a possible combination of the best in the world. At one 
time they had the two-Power standard. The requirements of luternatiou^ 
tion determine the standards of progress that Eaglaud maintains In ^ 

other way about. We are here treated to statistics to show that there has been some 

Improvement over the last year and the year before that, and we . 

profoundly grateful for the wonderful progress, relatively to our backward past 
achieved. This is most defective, it is most deceptive. And 

Moral and Mental DualUm of England and other Impenaliit Powers and 

ask ourselves the '““fo'VhLV apply 

is dualism in the moral aud mental attitudes of the Imoenalist Powers ? They apply 
one sCdard in their own administration a very different f d faPao.ons «»“da^d m 
the administration of their dependencies What is the root of oreater 

dualism ? There is no book which, at the present moment, is likely to ^ of 
intent to the studeSt of politics than S.r John Seele’y “Espans.ou of 
hM there pointed out that there are two types of States, the Organic and 
In the orgLic State, it does not matter what the form of go’f Z 

soul, one heart, one will and one ambition actuatin„ both h g bodv 

people. Parties and classes act in sabprdinal.on to the nahon s ““e 

politic. It has therefore one life and m all >»s larger 

will. Bir John Seeley has pointed out that that is the kind , j nartioular 
between England aSd he? Colonies hke Canada and P^ss o“ 

relationship is not dependent on forms ?f other ^afBnitfes. I will 

party rivafries. Apparently tt .s depen^nt ^ '^'Xer affinities besides 

later dieouss the qoestion whether it cannot be depe England and India 

physiology. The relationship, Sir John Seeley ^ „ 

IS not organio bat inorganic. It is on a surface view, 

anything, there seem to be ^'^®''?““h»t^onrsef through both the oonntries. It is not 
irreoonoiiable. It is not one blood that oonrses ^uo.^ at the root of so many of 

one life, one soul, one vifiata or confront the administration of 

those dilemmas and difficulties that vitiate or oontroni^^^ ^ 

India and oanse our political “S'tat'ons and ^ tie& minsticc to the 

oonsoionsly and deliberately anybody or any P matter* of unthinking habit, of 

dependenolos. Bat it seems to j*® bv CiHwi obligations. In the 

W^rforlnstaff toe Un«e“d Nations' J nndonbtedly actuated b, the 
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highest ideals of demooraoy, by the principle of eqaalitarian oo-operation, which they 
fare oat to establish between the different races and peoples of the world. I have not 
the slightest doubt about it. But unoonsoiously this ioorgauic relationship between 
the suserain Powers of the West and the dependencies of the East shows itself. For 
instance, some time ago, in discussing the War aims of the Allies, Lord Halifax and 
Sir Samuel Hoare mentioned that England was fighting to establish Christian 
loivilization in the world. Christians are not the only people who form the organisa- 
tion of the United Nations. Elarl Winterton very properly pointed out that such a 
claim might prove, if not positively offensive, to a certain extent repellent to the 
Muslims and others who are also fighting the Nazis and Fascists. The Foreign 
Secretary replied that when he used the words ^^Christian Civilization” he did not 
mean it in any exclusive sense derogatory of other religions but meant those 
spiritual and ethical principles underlying all the religions of the world ; but being 
born a Christian he was expressing himself in the idiom of the religion in which 
he was born. The explanation, no doubt, is satisfactory to himself. Bat if the 
Englishman can claim to speak in the idiom of the religion in which he was born, he 
cannot deny a similar right to the people of other religions ; and supposing 
Generalissimo Chiang-£ai-Shek says that the Chinese are fighting for establishing 
Buddhist civilisation in the world ; and the Muslims of the Allied Armies, that they 
are fighting to establish Muslim civilization in the world ; and Hindus, that they are 
fighting for establishing Hindu civilization in the would ; the result would be that all 
would be fighting to establish Bedlam. My fear is that all unconsciously, without 
meaning it, idioms are employed which, though they appeal to the mind of the West, 
do not convey the same appeal to the mind of the East and of India but rather 
irritate. That is because this organic relationship, one life, one will, one soul, is 
absent. The same dualism, unconscious perhaps and not to be taken literally and 
pressed to its logical conclusion, can be seen in other declarations. Sometime ago. 
General Smuts, the distinguished soldier-statesman of the Empire, was telling a 
London audience that when the War was ended there would be nothing more left 
for Japan except Japan for the Japanese. 1 am very glad to hear it. I do not want 
Japan to establish an empire over the countries of Asia. I do not believe in her 
Greater Asia Policy or, as she puts it, the policy of co- prosperity. Japan will be 
the principal and the rest will not count. But the question arises, what about Java ? 
Will it be Java for Javanese or will it be Java for the Dutch ? Are the Allies 
^hting in the cause of liberation of peoples from thraldom or in the cause of 
liberation of peoples only from particular thraldoms and not all thraldoms ? Sir 
Dorman Smith, the Governor of Burma, made a speech recently about the re-conquest 
of Burma. Very naturally people are asking whether he means to liberate Burma 
from Japan and give Burma full independence or whether he is out to re-oonquer 
and re-annex Burma to the Empire and continue as in the old days. Will it be 
Burma for the Burmese or for the British ? My own feeling is that the Allies are 
sincerely devoted to the cause of demooraoy and the self-determination of the 
different peoples. Indeed the whole trend of events is in the direction of ^e 
minimisation of imperialisms in order that a Supreme Global Order capable of giving 
permanent peace and prosperity to all the peoples of the world might emerge as a 
result of this global war. If global wars are to be avoided in the future, a global 
order will have to be instituted. I will not refer to the speech of Mr. Ghurohill in 
which he used the provocative phrase that India is now safe because of the large 
number of white forces stationed here, revealing bow little we count in his oaloulations 
of war and consequently how little in his arrangements for future peace. Let me explain 
that 1 am not one of those who feel that our national dignity has been affected by the 
presence of American and other forces. Whjr, forces of many countries were in 
France, forces of many countries are to-day in China, North Africa, Australia and in 
England itself. Only the U. 8. A. is free of foreign soldiers. This war is not a 
war fought by isolated nationalities for the perpetuation of their powered isolation 
and their insular independence or for imperialistic grab and greed. It is a war of a 
different type from all the wars that have gone before. It is a global war in which 
all the humanistic powers are acting in co-operation with each other for the sake of 
establishing a global order based on equality and co-operation. So there is nothing wrong 
in referring to the white forces in India or even to the yellow, though it looked as 
though he seemed to repose confidence in the safety of India from foreign aggression 
more on them than on the goodwill and co-operation of the Indian people. 

Impertalitm and the Global Order 

. The Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, in his recent speech, spoke of Great 
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firitoin after the war remaining a great power. Other British statesmen also are 
beating the Imperialistic di^m in answer to Ameroian criticisms of their policy in the 
East, Middle, Central and Far. Mr. Eden gave certain arguments in favour of it ; 
Englsna bad a great mission to discharge ; she had known how to govern : she had got 
the tradmons of governipeot in her. iJl true, perhaps. But analysis would show 
that particular result, if it does come about, will not lead to world peace but may 
possibly become the ground and seed of a further world war to follow. Mine is pure 
analytical argument. At present, there are four big nations, not to speak of many 
fighting the Nazis —Russia, China, United States and England. 
All the ideals that the Allies are out to establish are contingent on their winning a 
smashing victory over the Axis. I have not the slightest doubt that victory is theirs. 
In fiwt, the kind of language that has been employed recently by British statesmen 
is indicative of their thotough confidence in the coming victory, I also think that 
victory may come and will come sooner than andcipated. That is the very reason 
why after such a long tirne I have adopted a slightly critical tone to-day because we 
are now on the up-giade in our fortunes. Victory cannot long be delayed. There 
is nothing wrong, therefore, in enteiing on a bit of self-examination regarding the 
objects and the aims the Allies are out to realise. Now, Four Powers are fighting 
and if there is victory, it will be victory for ail the Four Powers, and not for one 
only.^ If at the peace Mr. Anthony Eden wants provisions by which England would 
remain a Great Power he cannot deny an equal ambition on the part of America, 
on the part of Russia or on the part of China to be great dominating 
powers. The last number of Powers under such a scheme would be four 
and we know what it would lead to. The friends of to-day may become the enemies 
of to-morrow. In politics there are neither permanent friendships nor permanent 
enemities After all, is there an organic relationship between these Four Powers ; 
No. Is there an organic relationship between China and any of those oountries ? No. 
Between Russia and the other three ? No. It is an inorganio allianoe of vast moment 
and enormous sigoificanoe, but not a natural, iusurmouutable, enduring, oneness or 
harmony ; a nnion of swords, not of hearts. 8o if there are four Great Powers, the 
ground is laid for possible animosities, for new alliances for further alignments and 
balanoes and an outbreak of a further trial of streo^h. The question arises then — 
is there no way of getting over these competitive racialisms, nationalisms, statehoods 
and imperialisms, which have been at the root of all wars ! 

Two Types of iobal Order 

The Nazis want to establish world order under their own supreme power and 
they would like to keep all the other nations down. They must themselves be the masters 
— fierrenfolk— and all the rest subjects. This mastery they will base on a monopoly of 
all those applied sciences and basic industries that make for efficiency in war. The rest 
of the world will be held down and kept down. They will have to produce raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods. That is one way of having universal peace— peace of 
death for all the other nations except Germany which will enjoy the mastery of the 
woild. But that is not our ideal. Then if there are four Great Powers, each completely 
soveteigQ and each exercising its sovereignty in the way in which nation — states and 
racial imperialisms have been exercMsing their soveieigories so far and exploiting the 
oppoituuities, each wanting to dominate, then the ground is laid for future animosities 
and future wats. 


Concept of Humanity of a Global Order as its Embodimeidk 

Is there a way out ? I think there is. After all, the conception of humanity is 
wider and nobler than that of race, than that of nations and states. The very word 
^humanity* connotes that there is possibility of an ethical relationship between different 
races, which transcends the exclusions of blood and of physiology, the ^reed and 
rapacity of our animal nature. There can be unity in a moral purpose and it can be 
as real as the unity of blood and the unity of race. All religions, universal reliyons 
like Christianity and Islam which believe m conversion, proceed on the hypothrais 
that all humanity could be brought into one brotherhood, one fraternity and that a 
moral or spiritual purpose can unite us as much as colour and race ; and illu^rate 
this by churohes and missions spread over the globe and having all races as mem^rs. 
But moral ideals are not likely to be very effective unless they are based on material 
interests and the movement of history. Is there then any movement of histo^ now 
which (^ens up the hope and the possibility of a world order being esteblished, so 
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supreme that the o!d competitive nationalisms and imperialisms would be transformed, 
regulated and kept in due subordination ? 

Historical Movement and the Global Order 
1 think there is such a movement, and my reason for saying so is this. Air power 
has abolished boundaries. It was in 1937 that I delivered my first speech on the 
probable influence of air power on the future of the world and I have devoted more 
thought since. Natural boundaries have gone. Imagine a condition of things in which the 
Himalayas are no longer there as it were, as even the Yindh^as are supposed to have been 
buried underground by Agasthya ; wide oceans approximating to the dimensions of little 
channels ; and war not confined to particular lands and particular places or lines, but 
by means of air power, spread all over and everywhere ; where total wars prevail 
and the civilians are as much in the fight as the military, and women as men. Out 
of evil oometh good. Out of this power of aviation which has produced these 
changes, the conception of common world order is, I think, bound to be evolved. 
Natural boundaries caused nations to be formed. Now the sky is the boundarv. It 
is over all. And all will be one day one nation or at any rate, one State or Politico- 
Economic Order. Otherwise, there is no safety for the races. Frontiers have gone, 
the whole world now is one unit for purposes of war. And should it not be one for 
purposes of peace ! Federative political arrangements and co-operative economic dis- 
tribution of production and consumption are bound to be evolved. If not, what is the 
alternative — wars, the elimination of weaker by the stronger powers, and the 
emergence of the strongest power as the World-Master, the Nazi ideal in a round 
about way I! 

The other historical factor is that this is a global war and the difference between 
this war and the previous war is that in the Great War, frontiers existed making the 
questions of adjusting the frontier between Germany and Czechoslovakia and between 
Germany and Belgium etc., real, live, important military issues. To-day that question has 
disappeared. Your Maginot line did not prevent the German aviators and their divebombers 
crossing over and attacking the French Army, from the rear. This is a global war. 
This is a total war. The other Great War was global without being total. These are 
the two special features. I think therefore the future of the world depends, as many 
thinkers have now been advocating, on an equalitarian co-operative world order to be 
established by the victory of the Allies. Why do I say that it has to be established 
by the viotoiy of the Allies ? Because the Nazi theory, the Nazi practice, is domina- 
tion by Herrenfoik. They mean death to the rest of the world, while it will be a 
privileged life for the Germans. If there is going to be anything like a good order, 
like a decent peace, good-will in the world, and co- prosperity of people, it must come 
from the victory of the Allies. And it must take the form of an equalitarian co- 
operative world order. 

League of Nations the foreninner of Global Order 

I may incidentally remark that this idea came into existence even in connect'ou 
with the Great War. It took shape in the League of Nations. The 

idea of a global order based on co-operation is as old as the previous 

Great War, but it failed because equality was eschewed and it became the 
plaything of England and France— an international wire-pulling station for England 
and France to make their puppets dance to their wishes, secret or avowed. The 
global order does not, necessarily, involve the abolition, but it does involve the 
abatement and regulation of at least three principles i^hich have been actuating the 
imperialists and nationalists of previous wars, namely, the exploitation of weaker 
races, ^That must go. Secondly, the anarchical sovereign nationalisms in terms of 
which Indian politicians are still thinking about our future. That too must go. 
Thirdly, exploitative racial imperialisms like the Dutch Government over Java and the 
government of the European' races over Africa and Asiatics, these must go. America 
has been the only non-imperialist Great Power known to the history of East or West 
and she must serve as the law and model for the future. 

Indian Politics 

Now, if we apply these principles to India, I think wo can now see in proper 
proportion and perspective, the value of the contentions that are raging in oar fields. 
There are four parties. The Government with its imperialism, though no doubt that 
imperialism has been considerably modified abd reduced from what it was before. 
There is the nationalism of absolute independence claimed by most of our parties. 
There is the communalism for which the Muslim League and Mr. Jinnah stand and 
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ol the Indian States. If the Anglo-Indian relationship is 
inorganic, India s internal straoture is also inorganic : this is the difficulty, the root 
of the tragical Castration of the hopes and endeavoars of our iutetlectuals. Now if 
e^h la to be strong enough to flght every other- and that was the principle of the 
old order of things— I can understaad the imperialist saying, ‘‘No, 1 won’t give up 
any^ of my territories, powers and privileges”, I can understand the nationalist 
Slaying, 1 want my country to be absolutely independent and enormously strong, so 
that I may be able to fight anybody and everybody.” I can understand the Hosllm 
Lea^e sayi^, In such a country we shall have no part or lot”. I can understand 
the Indian St^es saymg, “We too would like to be first-class powers, so that if 
there is anarchy in the country, we may annex neighbouring territories”. 

But if you conceive a new world order in which there is a supreme power seeing 
to it that thei^ is proper oo-operation between the different parts, then these individual 
am^bitions need not be there in their present acute form. It is one thing when each 
unit will have to be strong enough to fight any and every other unit. In those 
circumstances, the unit has to be as strong as possible and it must have the freedom 
to form any alliances it likes so that it may have maximum strength on its side in the 
hour^ of trial. Balance of power, ever unstable, may be a desideratum in those 
conditions. But conceive a different future for the world in which the strength of 
each is the strength of the whole and where there is a whole which will, impartially 
and in a spirit of honesty, sympathy and trusteeship, regulate the privilej^ea and 
action of the^ different units. Then it is no more necessary to have the types of 
rights and privileges that were claimed under the old order, than it is necessary for 
an individual in a well-ordered society to go about with a pistol always in his 
pocket Society protects him and to that extent there is no need for him to 
arm himself. 


Is a Global Order Possible ? 

* Is such a global order possible ? I have already shown that historical evolution 
is pulling in that direction, that otherwise no permanent peace, plus good-will in the 
world is possible, and furthermore, the idea has already been there since 1914. In the 
light of experience of all these years, statesmanship ought to be able to devise a 
more effective institution than the old League of Nations. The old League of Nations 
failed. Firstly because Russia was excluded ou account of her Communism. The 
United States, the author and evangel of the idea, would not come in but stood aloof 
in rebake of European imperialism. This is not known to many people. The Senate 
of the United States refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles on the ground that 
the League of Nations Conv naat formed part of the Treaty and that one of the 
provisions of that Covenant was that members should guarantee the integrity of the 
otates joining. This meant that America should guarantee European imperialisms in 
Africa* and in Asia, which it felt it could not do consistently with its republican 
principles or the self-determination of peoples professed by the Allies. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee held an enquiry at which j^yptians and others from the 
Middle aud Par East gave evidence. The Senate said, “We cannot enter the League 
which has to guarantee the present frontiers of the different Empires”. 

Global Order possible only under the victory of the United Nations 
Now I am sure that in some of these respects there will be a change in the futuie 
and that the United States will take a leading and healing part. But such a develop- 
ment is contingent on two hypothesis. First the United Nations must s^ure a 
smashing victory. Under the Nazi-Facist ideals there is no scope for human liberty , 
there is no scope for even the cultural freedom and the economic prosperity ot the 
different nation^ of the world. Therefore, the first condition is , hat the United 
Nations shall win a victory. The second condition is ‘hat thw shall remam united 
after the victory. That did not take place after the Great ‘Sannnn^i 

Rnmania also broke off; Japan was sent out. because it was that denoMoed 

the Anglo-Japanese alliance.*^ The United States would not enter ‘h® 
the Tr—tv I do trust that this time at least the United Nations will kwo together 

hot they cannot keep together if Mr. Anthony Kden says, 3n?l“.Wn/thit Pifiund 
a great world'dominatine nowor”, and if Mr. Ohnrohill says everything that England 
gaSSOTna^rnrei fa ‘he.daysof their weakness «ha /e regar ed as ojir 
eternal and natnral orooertlea’’. Then Holland and France ana Bupia win maae 
Sm oktaa and the ffll Wai would have resulted in a Global stetns qno and 
stalemate. That is why I said we need not talk politics about these matters. If we 
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t$lk MMlTtioal politios and merely analyse the propoeitione Ud down by the 
Imperialisms and see bow they lead to absorditiee and self-ooafradwho^ we shaU 
lisve done eomethtng to prodnoe a oorreot anderstanding of the trend of histozy and 
indnoe them not to oetray the onuses they profess, in the hoar of their snooess. 

India’s Duty 

If I have carried oonviotion so far, India’s duty is clear. Apart from all politics 
we must support the Allies in this war, becaase individual problems are not going to 
be decided according to the pretensions and claims of individual nations, but as parts 
of a generous global order. If that global order is seouredi then ^ the claims and 
privileges to which individual nations and races cau legitimately aspire^ will also be 
secured. The fate of the world is not in the grip or hands of any particular power, 
not even England. Therefore, I say that India should reslise that in this war issues 
far transcending nationalisms and imperialisms are involved ; and by promoting a 
proper world order, which cannot be done unless the Allies win the war, we shall 
stand a chance not merely of our independence being secured, which is not all- 
important, but of there coming into beneficent operation an order in which regulated 
or limited independence will be assured to all and there will be guaranteed universal 
peace and prosperity. An independence which is threatened by aggressors every day 
18 not worth having. What we must have is an insurance against aggression and that 
insurance is the global order which I think is being evolved. Our duties are both 
positive and negative. Our positive duty is to join in large numbers the various 
War Services that are being opened. I would ask the young men, the Graduates here, 
to appl^ for Emergeni^ Commissions. I would ask my medical friends to accept 
places in the Indian Medical Services. I would ask our women to go out as nurses. 

I would ask everyone to do his absolute best for the war by contributing personal 

service and finance. Now commissions re thrown open to us. Many facilities 
previonslv denied are freely offered and even pressed. Till the other day it was held 
by the Government that locomotives could not be manufactured in India. Now ire 
are told that they are going to begin their manufacture. The War has 
opened their eyes, and I hope their heaits. Let us not ruminate over past wrongs 
and disabilities and future possibilities. Regrets for rights and claims lost or denied 
in the past, should not lead us to sulks and sullenness leading to futility in the 
present and unavailing regrets for all future. That is not good sense or patriotism. 
Onr nationalism won’t suffer hy our war services. It will be strengthened. Lakhs 

and lakhs of demobilised disciplined oQIcers and other ranks will be a powerful 

supplement to the force of our platform arguments. Make the world safe for 
democracy. And India will get all she deserves to have if only she can get over her 
internal dissensions. 

There is a negative duty. The kind of disorders and the sabotage that has been 
going on, will do barm and nothing but harm, and we must pieveut them. Two 
people are fighti^ for an inheritance and what is the good of burning down the 
inheritance that is under dispute. Sabotage weakens onr war-effort. Therefore it has 
lowered the value of our political stock at Washington aud in the Allied ntarkets. 
Anything which makes victory more difficult must be regarded as a crime both 
against humanity and against onr own conntry. For the futnre of our country is 
dependent not merely on England bat on this vast conoatenation of forces which are 

evolving a new order of human society. Frustrate them and you defeat yourselves. 

It is like cutting the branch of the tree on which all our hopes for the future 
are hang. 

The Indian Impasse 

1 do not wish to say mneh about the political deadlock that is such a tragic 
feature at the present time in onr oonntry. Everybody is preparing a key but no 
key seems to fit the look. 1 have suggested a global key but 1 do not know if that 
will serve the purpose either. But 1 am not prepared to blame Government entirely 
for the present impasse. Two or three propositions seems to me to be self-evident. 
This country cannot put forward its maximum war-effort unless political leadership 
is associated with the Central Government, That is a self-evident proposition. That 
is why I suggested as early as October 1939 the institution of a National Directorate 
at the Centre composed of leaders of the big political organisations. It might 
function as a Super-government like the Genro of Japan. It will have power, and 

even more influence than defined power. Men of ideas are not enough : they most 

be leaders of opinion. University Professors are men of ideas. But what is the 
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power of opinion, that ttey oan bring to strengthen the Government ? It is the nest 
parties which are organmng opinion In the oolntry or 
bo aswmtea with the Government. For opinion is power. 


mnised, that are to 
It poiitioal leadeiaUp 


iohl 


-atb: transJ^efVwer.’^Nrtin 

leader would we to accept an appointment on the same terms and sUtns as the 
mere service w as the oareeiist or others who have value only as indiyidualae 

granting that they have a value not wholly due to the position bestowed by Gover^ 
meat. Positional importance without personal or political worth oannot be achieved 
in these days of widespread knowledge and criticism. The political leader is there to 
pursue a policy because he has made it clear to the people or party that he stands 
for certain principles and he must have scope for acting according to those principles. 

If he bewmes a mere subordinate , he is no longer leader and no assooiation of 
leadership has been really brought about. Therefore it seems to me to be a self- 
evident proposi^on an analytical statement — that politioal leadership oannot be 
associated with Government without real transfer of power. But in our country the 
difficulty is this. How is power to be transferred when the League, the Congress 
and the Sabha and the bodies that organise opinion in the country are at irreoonoiiable 
logger-heads with each other ? It seems to me that Government had no other oourse 
open to them except to try the alternative of mere Indianisation, though it is 
not the best of policies and cannot enthuse the country. But what other course is 
there for Government to follow ? Indianisation means that so far as positions, as 
apart from power, are concerned the racial bar has been completely discarded. And 
that is as muoh as we can get until we evolve sufficient organic unity in the country. 

I do not wish to talk party- politics. I may therefore merely quote what Mr. 0. 
Rajagopalachariar said the other day. He has propounded a scheme about which we 
are having articles, explanations and advocacies every day. Apparently he expects a 
response from Government. But I do not see how that is possible unless the Muslim 
League first declares its approval. Mr. Rajagopalachariar himself concedes that pro- 
position. He claims that his proposal in its essence is worth the support of every one, 
but if the League opposed the proposal there was no chance of a National Government 
being established. Mr. Jinnah has called his scheme his ^Eite flying* ; and his response 
is negative. So I would request Mr. Rajagopalachariar to try and secure the League’s 
co-operation before expecting a response from Government. I do not thereby mean 
to say that Government should not do its best, but it seems to me that it is not to 
throw the entire responsibility for the present difficulties on the Government, Great 
Britain is moving, and moving in the right direction. No doubt, having dependencies 
in the East, she has to talk in two voices, which is sometimes confusing ; a uniform 
voice for the ear of England and a fitful one for India and the Muslim countries of 
the Middle East. But wo ought not to be too critical. We ought to allow for the 
power of circumstanoes and the difficulties of a Power which has to plaoate 
diverse susceptibilities. Recently she has shown the direction in which she and the 
Allies are moving by agreeing to the abolition of extra-territorial right in China. That 
is a sign of the times. If she would promise to hand over Hong-Kong back to its 
natural and rightful owner, China, it would a be still better sign of the times. Let 
India be patient. She won’t suffer after the war greater harm from England than 
she will infiiot on herself by her dissensions. 

Moral Ascendancy of England 

At one time England held unquestionable moral ascendancy ever the world, 
it has pased to America. I say this with regret. 1 am a lover of England ana 
admirer. Why are Amercian Missions and Wendell Wilkies and Col. Johnsons sent 
everywhere and welcomed everywhere ? It seems to me that the nations of the 
have faith in the world of America and desire her endorsement to the 
others may give— the war bonds that may not have a peace circulation. Mr. Wendm^ 
Wilkie hai Lid so bluntly and openly. The hour of victory may . 
temptation. But England will not succumb. Victory wont gojnto ^ 
won’t go out of her heart. England, the home of Cannings, 

Morleys and other great lights of political idealism will not lag behind America as he 

hope of the world and all its various peoples. A„fV,nnv tMah And 

In contrast to the kind of speeches whioS sheared in 

Mr. Amery have been making, I would like to read this pass^ 
the pa^Ws the other day It is a declaration by Generalissimo Ohiang-Kai-Shek. 

Addressing the Chinese Assembly he said : . ^ ... u i. not for na 

"China is the largest and the most snoient of Asiatic countries out it is not lor os 
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poBitively to talk of a right to a f>o8itioQ of leadership amoDg those countries. We 
have been fighting this war of resistance with a purity of motive and consistency of 
principle, not for any selfish purpose but for the salvation of the world, through first 
saving ourselves. Towards Asia and towards the whole world we wish only to do 
our duty to the exclusion of any lust for power or other desire incompatible with 
the moral victory of love and benevolence that are oharaoteristio of the Chinese 
national spirit” 

That I think is a refreshing contrast to the type of speeches that have of late been 
delivered by Mr. Winston Ghurohill, Col. Amery and Mr. Anthony Eden ; and 
probably represents the deeper soul of England more accurately. We have the recent 
pronouncements of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wendell Wilkie, the twin leaders of the 
Western Hemisphere. Mr. Roosevelt has said that the Atlantic Charter applied to the 
whole of humanity and Mr. Wendell Wilkie has stated clearly that unless the United 
States took a more vigorous leadership in support of the pledges given and the 
solutioh of the problems of the East, she would begin to lose the confidence of the 
entire Orient. 

These clearly show that the ethical forces that are going to shape the future are 
not dormant but active. But time would be required to produce big changes. I have 
no doubt that in the various activities that we here might undertake with a view to 
promote, firstly, the Allied Victory, without which no ethical reconstruction of the 
world is possible, and, secondly, with a view to bring prominently to the notice of the 
British Government how ardently wo hope that she will re-acquire the moral ascen- 
dancy she once enjoyed under statesmen like Gladstone, 1 have not the least doubt 
that the people and the University of Travancore would play a most worthy and 
memorable part. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Sir Mirxa M. Ismail^ k.c.i.x 
O.B.E., at the Convocation of the Patna University held at Patna on the 27th. Novem- 
ber 1942 

My first duty is to tender my cordial thanks to the Vice-Chancellor and his 
colleagues for the honour they have done me in asking me to deliver this year’s 
address to the graduates of their University. 

History of the University 

1 have been reading with great interest a history of your University. It Is young, 
since, of course, to a University a Silver Jubilee marks only a stage in infancy, but 
is after all not so young as its years would make it, since its affiliated institutions are 
old and enriched by their association with the University of Calcutta. Its possibilities 
seem to be without limit, and particularly cheering is the immensely increased 
demand in this area for university education, a demand that has outpaced even the 
considerable increase in the number of colleges. 

There are one or two features which particularly impress one with the soundness 
of the policies of the University. One is the fact that, as soon after the founding 
of the University as was possible, a separate Science College, exceptionally well- 
equipped, was opened. Only two other colleges teaoh science, and I suppose that now, 
when among other difficulties, apparatus is so hard to obtain, it is vain to hope for 
an immediate increase in the number. May this soon become possible : I should 
imagine it is the greatest need of the University. 

Collegee sor Women 

Another admirable change that has been made since this University began is the 
Institution of a separate college for women. Clearly it is not enough, for I find that 
a large number of women students are non-oollegiate. As at Oxford, so anywhere 
else, a non-oollegiate student loses a great deal. One must have a college, of which 
one is a part and in which one can feel pride. And it is good to see that this 
University recognises that a separate college for women is most desirable. Where 
there is co-education in university colleges, the women, no doubt, may play their part 
10 collegiate activities, and in a sense their association and competition with men is 
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bencfioial to them, and to the men also, but Dotblog can oom{)ensate for the abaenee 
of a college of their own, where all of them, at the different stages of social freedom, 
may live with complete lack of embarrassment and run their own concerns, in the 
way that best suits them. There is no doubt whatever that, at any rate for a long 
time, a somewhat sheltered career will be best for oar academic womanhood. What* 
ever yon do, of course, ^ou must have co-education to some extent, since there 
cannot be a woman’s college in every place, nor can such a college be easily provided 
with all the advanced couises, not to speak of the professional courses. But I think 
we should be governed by the general idea that, wherever possible, women’s colleges 
for women are best. 

Univerrity Union 

I wish you had been able to build your University Union, Probably it is not a 
crying necessity, since the colleges no doubt provide for their own students a great 
deal of what the University Union would provide. Yet the same soundness of 
instinct that seems to appear in everything that the University does is evident here. 
As I am going to suggest later in this address, what we all need is to become broader, 
and yet broader, in our relationships and efforts and sympathies and it will be of 
great value to have a place and organization to provide for the combined activities 
of the students of the different colleges here. It will bring the teachers together, too. 
And it may help towards University consciousness in both staff and stndents, an 
excellent supplement to, and even corrective of, college oonsoiousness. 

University Convocations 

The Convocation of a great university is, as a rule, an occasion, both solemn and 
exhilarating, radiant too with the hope and resolution of its hundreds of young 
graduates, who move forward after their first decisive success in life. Over this 
grand hope of theirs presides the sage and revered spirit of the^r University, which 
has done all that it could to train and arm them— above all to tram them in the ways 
of knowledge and of reason, to arm them with the might of self-discipline. I am sure 
that this University has thus earned the honour and gratitude of those who 
graduate do-day. 

The Chancellor 


Bnt 1 wish that they might be having a happier convocation. I “7? “ 
that the graduates will have to look back upon a Convocation which lacked the 
presence of His Excellency the Chancellor. His presence would baw 
honour and a pleasure to me personally, and would have lent .kl? i,!Liar 
oooasion. 1 hope and praj that happier times are lu store for us all, that 
Stions will sL be re-established" and young «“®? 

University, will offer him a warm welcome, such as he “ 

a sympathetic and high-minded administrator deeply mterested ’"„y®“LJ®'l% 
when he presides, as let as hope be will, on the next occasion. ^ e . 

it diflSonlt for him to attend bear a grave weight ®f responsibility upon rresponsibie 
shoulders. May the day soon come when, throughout India, tbe digni^ that is 
essential to tho* very idea and tradition of a university may irresistibly possess the 
mind of even the newest and humblest undergraduate , 

Univeraitiet end the War 


shoula strengthen and save us would oome from them. ’ emdiax the 

most of them — simply gone out of action, and, so far win hardlv 

whole ooantey, harl leen .defied by their own ^®de“ts much food for 

through to the peace for which we are now fighting, there 

fti? war, which ought, I think so to fill our minds as to 
baok-gronnd, until this war is viotonously ended, there oan p.._n..tions we have "been 
in which we oan duly meditate our academic duties, « at ,7^^^ 

aooustomed to do. We have not been m^ded , '* ®®®®^d jeadlv daiger which by 
hope that suoh danger will not return. But th®re remains this deadijf^uaiger 
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of two groups of self-seeking materialists. Germany and Japan have been at pains 
enough to blazon, in both word and aot, their own true colours, and to show, in every 
oooupied place, how they propose to rule the world---perpetual servitude of all other 
peoples and the savage orusbiog-out of every kind of personal value and 
liberty. 

We cannot rightly seek to escape from the thought of our war-duty into the 
peacefnl old-time atmosphere of a university. And if now I proceed to consider some 
aspects of a university’s work, I cannot bide my preoccupation with those tremendous 
issues. It is more trne now than at any time within the memory of any of ns, more 
true indeed than at any time in India’s history, that what we are doing and planning 
DOW, at this moment, is in a sense decisive. To fail now is not only to fail ourselves 
and our own time, it is to fail the future, and that is the worst betrayal possible. 
The noblest of mankind have ^^loved the future” and undertaken any sacrifice for those 
who shall come after them. 

Univer^Uet and the Past 

It is the natural tradition among universities everywhere to be preoccupied with 
the past. The humanist’s business is mainly this : to cherish and revive the memory 
of the past records of mere event and change, of thought, of creation in power and 
beauty. This is the heritage of the spirit, so vast that none can fully apprehend 
it. But it enters into the atmosphere of a university and makes it venerable 

even when in years it is young. Any responsible person who breathes that 

atmosphere is nourished by it in ways far beyond his conscious studies. 

We should be the more careful to keep it immune from passing controversy 

and from the heat of prejudiced passion, personal, communal, or national. But it is 
not right that any one, even the most learned, should live wholly in the past, or 
should so venerate it as to conceive that man’s works are of value in direct 
proportion to their ago. This is a common delusion among university people. Many an 
old manuscript, which in its own day was of little worth, is dug out and fondled and 
pondered over and classified with scrupulous care. Or the devotee of antiquities may 
trace, with the most painful apparatus of scholarship, the mmutise of a long-past 
administration, which matters less than nothing to us now. Not all that is true is 
worth knowing, not all that is old is sacred, and all this is just the sham of scholar- 
ship. Many and many an eye has been dimmed by years of utterly fruitless labour, 
and the time has come, I think, when before any research is begun, one should ask 
whether it can have any genuine fruitfulness for our day and generation. Inevitably, 
therefore, scientific investigation must at the present time be considered of more vital 
importance than research of a historical or literary or speculative kind. We need 
not deny the paramount value of those studies concerned with human nature and 
life. But, to speak rather crudely, perhaps, we have already rescued from the past all 
that we need from it of history, of literature, of philosophy.^ That store will serve us 
well. The discovery that we most urgently need now for our understanding of 
things is in the way of scientific experiment and reasoning, with a closer oollaboration 
of sciences than ever before, with the mathematician accorded a new place of honour, 
and the philosopher called in to interpret^ and a second-rate philosopher he may 
prove nowadays unless bis own acientifie knowledge gives him competence here. 
The special encouragement of scientific research for the practical purposes of industry 
is obviously incumbent on any university, but what I have been thinking of here is 
of more academic value, the scientific investigation which is directed ultimately 
towards metaphysical understanding, so that science becomes prominent among the 
humanities themselves. 

That such work cannot prosper except by the widest cooperation has long been 
recognised by our universities, and the annual Science Congresses, ever- broadening in 
scope, have proved of immense value in bringing about personal intimacy between 
our investigators and correlating their work. The visits of great scientists from Europe 
have been helpful also. Nor have our historians, philosophers, and economists been 
nnware of the advantages of such contact with their fellows, both Indian and foreign* 
This movement towards unified effort of scholarship and exploration is one of me 
healthiest signs in our university life. We ought, I think, to stress this idea of unity 
which the name, university, implies. It is probable that at first that word implied 
merely a unity of faculties within the university, and even that is worth pondering. 
The compartment idea, the very notion of any sort of exclusive specialization, is fraught 
with danger. It has been a trouble to us in the lower reaches of education. 
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Spedalitm 

It is really a shame to make even the little boy a specialist, aad to pretend we 
are able to discover, wnen he is yet a child, the heat that is to determine his line of 
study and perhaps, eventually his line of life. It is not fair, and I would urge that in 
high schools we ought to give him a training that will not fit him for anything in 
particular, but will simply train his powers, give him a certain breadth of knowledge 
that will help to prepare him for life if he can study no more, and will be a good 
foundation for any special study thereafter. It does seem unwise and unfeeling to 
detect literary or scientific bent at fourth-form stage, when the child knows practi- 
cally nothing and has had little chanoe of responding to different stimuli. And surely, 
even were the bent established, it should not be yielded to at onoe. It might well be 
considered that, the stronger the child’s preference for something, the greater his need 
for something else. It has been found elsewhere— I wonder whether it is your ex- 
perience here— that the ordinary science student (and cot seldom the teacher of science 
himself) has not merely dislike but contempt for literary study. Now there is a case 
of sheer deficiency, which in all oonsoienoa we ought to set right. We ought to 
humanise the scientist however reluctant he may be— not in the technicalities of humane 
study, but in that within it which ought to appeal to all. Conversely, we find among 
students of history or philosophy, very frequently a really consummate iguoranoe of 
the simplest, most ordinary scientific facts and methods ; and they are infinitely the 
poorer for this, and the less competent, perhaps, even in their own subjects. 

Honours courses 


One speoialistio error that, I think, we often make is the undue encouraging of 
students to take honours courses. At the university stage, of course, specialism is 
often Quite appropriate. But how often (this I ask of the professors assembled here) 
—how often £) you find that a man desires to take an honours course not bepanse 
of anv outstanding ability but simply because of lack of ability, because he will get 
on better within those narrower limits? In fact an honours course may be easier 
than a pass one, and very much less profitable. Surely it is best, even at college, 
fo? the man of ordinary abilities to have the broadest possib e 
honours standard might be maintained, and the men of great ability work on 

tS own level and proceed their natural pace. This is a digression, but rather a 
serious one • and here I would appeal to the oommonsense and oharity of professois 
Affftinst their natural pride in large honours classes* 

^ Bot to return to the question of unity and cooperation among faouItiM withiu a 
nniversitv or a college. It is not always observed. A lealous hostility between 
faculties ^8 not entirely unknown; and sometimes the relation between one and 
aSf haS b^n mainly a mutual studious sorutinv of laboratory grants or 
^mb” of demOTrtrators JloweA It so “appens-and o/ o^onrse, jot 

.S“.5S '5a%Si2iS! 
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theirs, help to promote our national unity. 

National Unity 

Unity-how blessed is that word and tSfl 

sary to ns in India, and so very hard to atton 1 « “jSnw rests, it is just 

have for yon, especially to the joung mOT w whatever, be separate : 

this that, throngbout this country, tts ®“st no^ J ^ , nationhood. There 

onrs mnat bo the virtue, ours the Sow?*^. * j-.® of nationalism, conceiving that 
are those who, looking fa^ too “head Xp of the worlA There are others 

the only worthy oitiaeoship ^®“f to ?hfnk*^ that India is not, and cannot 

jjis.'sr. STS 
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of this oonsoiousaess. This is the land of ail of us, to whatever race or creed we 
may belong. 

Omifllela of tra^tton and inteiMs 

We all know well bow serious are the discrepancies and conflicts of tradition and 
mode of life and thonght, and, perhaps most serious, of economic interast ; but it is 
our absolnte dntv to forge all this diversity into a single comprehensive state, within 
which there shall be absolute liberty for each composing element, and absolnte jnstioe, 
and confidence of justice, between them. It is not beyond our power. It is too great, 
too fine a thing to be impossible. We must be men of faith, faith in India's destiny, 
and then no mountain of difficulty can fail to be removed. Nationality, then, is by no 
means too broad an ideal for ns to-day. Nor is it too narrow an ideal. Did you 
ever hear of auy cosmopolitan, anyone whose country is the world, who was of any 
value to the world ? Sfy country first, from which my life has sprung, whose people 
are my people, whose very soil is dear. He who has no oountry is nothing : 
the sap of life cannot flow into him, he must live on thin intellectual 
sunlight We must have a certain narrowness of view if onr view is to have 
any shape and significance. Onr first and deepest loyalty mast be to onr own 
country and people: and this at once prepares us for still wider loyalties, and reaches 
them to ns. Here oan be no conflict, j am sure that he who most deeply and 
wisely loves bis own country is the very man who will most deeply care for the 
well-being of mankind. Just as he who, as a child at home, has truly loved his 
parents and his brothers, beoomes thus so rioh and true in love that in the world he 
will care for his brethren, so love of our own people will teach us a wider charity 
and service far better than any vague, theoretic idealism can. As Harry Emerson 
Fosdiok has said, ^^No other nation can mean to us what onr nation means. Here 
are the roots of onr heritage, and here onr central loyalties belong. Bat because we 
feel so deeply abont onr own land, we anderstand how other people feel about their 
lands, and nsing onr patriotism to interpret theirs, we grow, not in bitterness bat in 
nnderstanding and sympathy." 

Uaivertities and Indian Unity 

What is the fnnotion of a great university in promoting this Indian nnity ? In 
one of its aspects, this is a problem of cnltnre. Several langnages, each with its own 
literature ; several religions, each with its own philosophy and ethics. They all seem 
to oare most, at present, about their differences and rivalries, and this, no doubt, is 
hnman nature. Few indeed, though most eminent and wise, are those who have 
oared to think not of Hindu culture, or Muslim cultnre, for example, but rather, of 
Indian cnltnre. I suppose it may be argued that the opposition of religions is so 
radical, and onltare is so intimately related to religion, that fusion of cnltnres 
is as unattainable as a fnsion of religions. But this has already been 
denied by history, and already we can speak with pride of Indian onltnre. 
tipeaking in Benares last year, Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn remarked, “As time has gone 
on in onr histoiy there has been a remarkable blending and fusion of the original 
Hrodn onltare with that onlture which is popularly called the Muslim cnltnre bat 
which is olearly traoeable to oonntries like Persia and to a certain extent Arabia, with 
the result that at least in Northern India daring the last three hundred years or more 
a mixed oommoQ onltare hss grown up which may trnly be said to be “Indian 
Onltare". 

Fusion of Culture 

It is the task of a university to encourage deliberately, so to speak soientifioally, 
that which by natural process is already oomiog to pass, and this fusion of onltare 
oan be hastened, and guided, and enriched by any university which deeply oares 
about it. There are ourricnlar changes that would help ; there are ways, too, outside 
the oarrlonlnm ; bat above all, this is a matter of attitude on the part of those who 
teach. It oonld never he suggested that between Hindus and Muslims and other 
oommnnittes there should be identity either of thought or of onstom, for jnst as I 
have insisted that a people's Vitality mast come from the special national source, so 
the energy and worth oi a person mast be intimately related to his own religion and 
tradition. But the prevalent attitude of isolation, of superiority, even of intoleranoe 
and hostility, should give way completely to the positive desire and effort for mntaal 
nnderstanding, respect, and oo-operation. There, is no donbt that in ooll^s and 
nniversities students who play games have, withont effort, simply forgotten differences 
of commanity. So also in the life of non-communal hostels. Why ? I think that here 
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there are two aeorete. Oae is that on playing-helds and In hoatela people gnt to koaw 
each other^ and are anrpriaed to dad that whai ia different ia a smalt fraotion of self 
and of life compared to what is common. Bat the other seoret is still more important 
than those who a e working strenuoasly together for a oommon end, whether Tiotory 
in a game, lor instance, or victory in a war, hod that comradeship simply overwhelms 
every sort of difference. If only it might come to pass that all sections of the Indian 
people were intent on defence and victory in this war, and strennonsly working 
together for this, our differences would melt in the heat of this energy. This again it 
a digression— a digression to the fostering of a truly Indian oonsoionsness, oar 
nniversities may do. 

Political ttrueture of India 

Indian onltnre is growing, and now a new political structare is to bo made, and 
will be made the more quickly and securely the stronger our sense of uwty 
becomes. Here, too, there rests upon the universities a heavy responsibility. The 
problem is one of exceptional complexity, and nothing in political history is adeqoa^ 
as model or guide. The different sorts of reconoiliatiou which must be embodied in 
constitution of the new India demand the calmest, most patient, most disintereated 
sorntiny. Moreover, this is work for men of oomprehensive and aoourate knowledge, 
both of affairs in India and of every sort of experiment, past and present. Agaim 
that coostitation when arrived at, will itself be an experiment, and for a oousiderable 
time its working, and its bearing upon the various elements composing the body 
will have to be studied with the same dispassionate care. There will be a wonderiiu 
opportunity for the universities to cooperate with the practical politicians, contributing to 
di£:nssioa of every nrgent problem a fund of knowledge and quiet inagment. Oan 
...» *Kaf tvhnfio nnivArfiif.v htiRiness is tho studv of affairs srs them* 


discnssion or every nrgenc prooioai a tuuu — — 

we be quite sure that those whose university business is the study of affairs are inem- 
selves totsllv tree from partisaaship sad the inflaenoe of iuteiesis narrower tnan 
those of the people as a whole? I fear that often it has not been so: but 1 am 
sure we all agree that it must be so if men sre w^thy of aoademio offloe. Ana 
farther, there is the duty— certainly a most diflSoult one— of indnoing s 
oalmoess sod impartiality of judgment m even the ordinary student sene out by tne 
university to takS his part m the political as in the other activities of life. In tto 
nature of things, every graduate exercises au ioflaeuoe far Iwyood that ^ 
oitisen, and U regarded by tho less lettered publio as one who both knows 
better than they. Ia faot, a oerUm degree of leadership, 

oioos, is thrust upon every man who has been to a azares* 

curse to tho community and it is a fieqnent experience ‘bat self-OTundenoo and^gm 
sivenese are proportional to blindness. He who bas ‘aben the ‘ . -j- ^ ^ onllegea 

nndersund hra some sense of his own limitstioos. If only the univi^itiM ana onu^ 

Conclution 

teplmi, I wo.ld jj'r “T “ff “ ol TOiMJ. ml >l>« J"" a 

have said is meant for them. They are a uny p up passion, and be able 

required of them. They ought ‘o r'S® '*5™ b 9 *thiokiQg meo, a rare speoiea, and 
to quiet these in others. They should ‘b«msel»e» “ taioxiug ^ 

their thought should make them nh^toiwoher To eoe things from many 

easily what wo fear or what fZS to uudarstaud sod 

points of view, to enter into feelings far different t om with one’s own, 

oare about tho ideas and them-t Jese aio marks of the »od 

to bo as ready to make oonoOTSioos M to dams u tnem graduate of a 

mao, there are forms of goodness whioh . gQ nuay graduates have 

nuiversity. In this we meet ?'‘b ja*®?.® gf iotelleot and heait Not you, 

proved ^itively illitorsto in “V®, " upon yon. We send yon forth 
however, not the Patna graduates of 19^- we y ap y ^ commending you 

oommending your o®®®^ ‘®, “If . frM, l®^**- 

alao and your future to the fostering oare ot a ires, »«««> 
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The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following is the text of the liddress delivered by His Highnsss The Maharaja 
fjf Travancore at the sDOnat ConvooaHon of the Annamalai University held at 
Anoettalainagar on the 9th. Decemher 1942 

Hay I begin by thanking His Exoellenoy the Chanoeltor for having asked me to 
address the graduates of this important Foundation ? The first and most arresting 
thought that ooours to one who visits the preoinots of this University oonoerns the 
happy choioe of its site. Chidambaram is one of the holiest oities of the South frith 
its five saored Sabhas whose presiJmg deity, the Lord of the Cosmio Daooe, was 
worshipped by the Sage Vpghrapida and by countless other Bhaktas. The shrine of 
Nandanar who overcame all handioaps of birth and prejudioe by his immeasurable 
devotion and triamphanrly demonstrated the equality of ail men in the sight of God. 
Tbit tradition and the juxtaposition in the same spot of Nataraja and Gobiodaraja 
cannot but carry the messages of unity and reoonoiiiatiou to the youth of our oouutry 
who need suoh a message sorely. This University has another special feature oonneoted 
with it, in that it has been mainly endowed bv individual muniHoence. Such endow- 
aeots are oommou in rich countries like the Uuited States. Cornell, John Hopkins, 
l^and Stanford and more reoently Rookofelier and Duke were great and far-sigbted 
benefactors ; and one has only to remember the initial gift of 99,000 aores of land in 
California by Stanfoid and of ii5,000,0)0 dollars by Rockefeller to realise the extent 
•and scope of their largesse. In India, educational endowments hive not been 
numerous and iu the matter of Studeutships and Fellowships, it is only recently that 
the examples of Palit and Tagore have been followed. I therefore specially congra- 
tulate Raja 8ir Annamalai Chettiar who, by his pri*visioa and discerning liberality, 
has helped to bring this University into existence and who, so far as I have been able 
to gather, has insisted on no conditions save that this should be a nursery of 
indigenous culture and fine arts in addition to fuifilling the normal functions of 
Uoi verst* ies elsewhere. The tralitionai modes of charity resortei to by his community 
and bis family have been deflected with signifioant and welcome results. The com- 
bination of Collegiate and Umversitv instruction under one administration has special 
•dvatitages which appertain to this University. 

We are now in the midst of an unparalleled cataclysm and the yonth of the 
oouotry* after undergoing their intellectual noviciate and equipping themselves with the 
spiritual armour and discipline which are the gifts of the University to its students, have 
to enter upon a fight wliioh is different from the coofi cts thit were faced by their 
anot^sto'S and ptedecessors. 1 coogiatulite the graduates of this University and 
Diploma holders on the^ successes that have attended their efforts. And I should like 
at the same time to point out that their responsibilities are numerous and unparalleled. 
Time was when the products of the Judiaa Uuiversities qualified themselves mainly 
for what were termed the learned professions and for literary or oierical 
putsuita. The industiial and the scientific age burst in upon an nnprepared world 
and for many years there raged a controversy as to ihe relative merits and virtues of 
technical, soientifio and hnmanistio sru lies. As very often happens, the reaotion 
against the study of the humanit'es tended to push them aside and to exalt the 
industrialist and *he research woiker and to depreciate the value of classical learning 
and of the fine arts. The results were oonspicuous but also startling. The soientifio 
age produced great marvels aud ptofouadly altered the appearance of the world. Time 
and distance were annihilated. New wants began to ho created and new appliances 
and methods were invented to meet those wants. The competitive age was ushered 
into existence. As an aftermath of competition arose those world- wide disputes as 
to raw materials which precipitated one war after another. Aggressive ideologies, 
perverted and pseudo-soientmo theories of race superiority and race domination added 
to the coofasiou and not a little of the general distress which has overwhelmed the 
world is due to the dispropoi tionate importance attached to one sided soientifio and 
^hniqal training. The world cannot do wtthont such training and indeed for ns, 
in ludiH, who have been lagging behind in the race and who, by nature, are predis- 
posed to oontemplation rather than to action, the lessons of the laboratory, of the 
workshO|>s and the polyteebnio have to be learnt without delay. The claims of pu>o 
and applied soieooe cannot be denied and the Engineer, the Physicist and the Chemist 
Hi well as the doctor and the public health specialist will be amongst the Indispensabls 
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•Iraents of the fa tore ; bat the Aanamala! XJoiireraity is amongst those InsHtatioBg « 
wbioh, withoat ignoring sncb olsims, also stredl rbe iiOpr^’tanoe of an all^Vonnd 
recons^fiiotioii of ednoafion. bolding that every system sbonld oombioe witb'teeliDiqQe 
and with science tbe teaching of an appreciation of harmony snd beanty not only in 
art hot in daily life and ideals-^a knowledge, in other words, of the things tbit are 
more excellent. 

Rightly viewed, there is and sboald be no antithesis between « teohnioil snd a 
liberal edacation. No snch antithesis was en visited in any Eastern scheme of stadiea 
or even by the European scholars, artists and scientists of tbe middle ages or 
Bacon and Newton. It was a passing phase that came to a oalmination in the ]0th 
century. Bat even daring that period a great thinker like Huxley emphasised that as 
preliminary to all technical training theie must he imparted a desire for the things of 
the understand ing. A complete education, as Milton declares, fits a man to nerform 
justly, skilfully and magnauimously all the officers, both private and public, of peace 
and war. The ignoring of these aspects has perhaps led to the catastrophes that are 
evident around ns. Accumulated and perverted scientific knowledge and the stnot 
reg mentation of the human iniellect applied not only to the armies in the field but 
to tbe armies In the class rooms and woik-shops have proved futile and, indeed, 
dangeious because tolerance and fair play and the spiritual aspects of human life 
cannot safe’y be ignored 

It is well that the Universities in a comparatively poor oonntry like India, snoaia 
cease to doplicate their coofses and that, moreover, as far as possihte^ hy the exchange 
of professors and students and by tbe endeavour of each University to supplement 
rather than to oopy the work of its neighbours, should work for a oomroon end 
pooling all their available resomces. Large-scale exchanges of professors and students 
weie growing in importance before the war. Ijectures were given by travemng 
professors and exchanges of teachers took place all ovei Europe and Americ^ The 
Universities Buieau of the British Empire and foundations like those initiated by 
tbe French Government and the Carnegie Corporation rendered notable services 
whose interruption has been a great calamity. The ideas undorlyiog such enterprises 
are of the utmost possible value to us. Under present oouditions, it is every 
University in India that can afford the best possible training in all the suhjHOte 
within its purview. Even in the matter of a dingle soienoe, laboratory and oiner 
facilities may not be equally available to all foundations. The exchange of pro essors 
and students and the co-ordination of educational efforts are therefore necessary and 
tbe value of such efforts will not be solely in the educational sphere. They may well 
help to eliminate those parochial, racial and religious distinctions and hostilitms too 
often arising from imperfect mutual aequaintance. L for Y* if tlnro ® 

snch contacts being established between the University in ®y 

Side by side with tbe development of the intellect and the love for the fine arts, 
there arisM above all thinaa the neoeasity to care for the 

welfare of the students. We have sought in Tiavanoore to combine the ^ 

the team apiiit manifested in Western games I"® PtMaramra* 

disoiDline of onr indigenous ereroises inclodiDg the Asans and moayamra* 
pSbed by onr ancients for bod.ly welfare Great hopes are entertam 

oiganisatioos like the University Training Cot ps, the nf*^nnionMd 

desijied to bring about not only physical fitness but a sense of onion ana 

***“TEli'®war caught the world unawares. It found India jwK®'? 

.. m.. .b. « c»i«. 

of future oollaboration in the field of education. 



The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Her Bighness Maharam 
Srtu Parvaii Sat of Travsnoore at the aosuai Gonvocation of the Andhra University 
held at Oontur on the 12Ui. December 1942 

In aeoepting the invitation extended to me by Tear Chancellor to deliver an 
address to the graduates of the Andhra University on the occasion of the termination 
of their stndies and the bestowing of degrees on them it is my very pleasant doty 
to thank His Exoelleoov for the compliment paid to me which 1 greatly appreciate. 

I can claim that while fulfilling this task, 1 am not coming to yon as a stranger. 
In company with His Highness, 1 have enjoyed the hospitality of year Uoirersity 
and we hate been enrolled among its alumni by the conferment on ns of Honorary 
Degrees five years ago. Our last visit, however, was amidst different snrronodings 
and tbe change of environment naturally brings to one’s mind the very special 
cironmstanoes in which' we, in India, in common with all other parts of the world 
are situate. It is a matter for profonnd satisfaction that we are now witnessing the 
turn of the tide of war and that we can look forward with renewed confidence to the 
coming of peace after these troubled years which have been a testing time for the 
ooorage and faith of the human spirit 

^ My prime duty on this occasion is to tender roy oongratniations and my best 
wishes to those who have succeeded in tbe varions tests conducted by the University 
and who are emerging into a world in which they will, 1 feel confident, not play a 
merely passive role but will be active participants in the fashioning of the new 
society to be. 

The ooltnre of India was, by no mean*;, one of quiescence or passivity. Referring 
solely to historic times, when India counted for a great deal in the world, when, for 
instance, the Mouryas and Nandas, the Cholas, Paodyas and Cheras as well as the 
Yijianagar and the several Andhra dynasties made their mark on the history of the 
world, onr land was noted for achievements both in war and peace. Nevertheless, 
tbe special characteristic of onr life in tbe past may best be described as tbe main- 
tenance of Dbarma and the pnrsnit of simplicity in hfe combined with manysided 
onltnre. Daring the last few years, onr contacts with the later developments of 
Enropean civilisation have, however, produced a state of dis-equilibrium. False social 
values were created by the rise of what has been described as a ^*wbite collar” or 
clertoa! class who, though nsefnl to a limited degree, tended to occupy tbe front 
stage in life. An employee in a Government office or a member of one of the profe- 
ssional classes was regarded with a special respect whereas a great mnsioian, a fine 
seniptor or a skilled artisan was treated with much less regard. This war is boand, 
amongst other things, to produce a revolntionary change in snoh an ontlook. The 
technician, the scientist and the research worker are rapidly coming to their own 
although tbe woild has been too obaotio and events have been too catastrophic for 
a due recognition of the place of tbe artist in tbe scheme of things. Meohanioal 
inventions are giving ns a larger command over the resources of nature and tbe 
oapacitv to prodooe wealth. Bat have they helped to add to the peace and happiness 
of manxind ? Are we receding or progressing ? Are we becoming less civilised or 
more ? Is it not true that even onr leisure has become as mechanised as our labour 
so that we are passively amused by mechanical devices which, in tbe langnage of 
Aldons Huxley, condemn ns to frustration ? Snoh are some of the inescapable 
qnestiooB facing us. 

The Aodhras have inherited a great sonlptnre and it Is very probable that the 
Ajanta Frescoes are partly, if not entirdy, dne to the Andhra inspirations ; and tbe 
devotion to mnsic is part of yonr heritage. Yon represent the fusion of many 
cultures and the University is manysided In its activities. With the general support 
of tbe public and of local bodies as well as of the Provincial Government and the 
disoerniog liberality of great patrons like tbe Maharaja of Jeypore, yon have made 
serions god snccessful efforts to cope with the problem of teohnologioal research and 
medical and public health problems aa well as with the pursuit of literature and 
mnsic, and you are endeavouring to work for a reoonstruotion of ednoatioa on a 
well-oonoeived plan without giving rise to any cleavage between teohnioal and 
Bberal education. 

The future opeua up a vista of infinite possibilitiee, and we are noticing all aronud 
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w nd evBB In the midst of the prevailing fnrmoil the resnlh of whet oep ha done 
by eoarg|;eon8 enthusiasm and nation-wide effort Ths chronicle of what Is being 
aehiered in the Chinese Universities is one of epic graudeur. issaiM from the atr 
and on land, the apparatns and even the fnrnitare of the Universities were bodny 
shifted and taken from place to place by stndents and teachers alike so that even in tna 
midst of the clash of arras and the assanlts of the dive bomber and the raaoh*ne ,g7®» 
the hoys and girls of China were not deprived of the mental and spiritnal training 
which was their dne. In a recent issne of the American Jon"nal ‘•Science,” we read 
a remarkable account of the journey of Tsing-Bna University from the^ east to 
ffnnming in the south-west and improvised expedients adopted to secure sontinnity of 
studies. Tbns writes a Chinese doctor of Medicine 

“Six months in Kwelyang to start a medical school from nothing— ahsolntely 
nothing except a ‘hospifar of four beds and a gronp of determined men — I desjaned 
everything, from a three-legged stool 'after the principle of rhe tripod, for the floom 
are nneven). to the actnally band-raade pneuraorhrax machine rigged np from parts 
got from junk shops all by myself, in order that serious cases of tuberculosis 
be treated.” 


Such feats of endurance and nnconqnerable zeal cannot but be a source of stimulus 
and an inspiration. 

Self-reliance and self-dependence are amongst our foremost requisites. If nothing 
else has been done by this war, it has at least brought home to ns the importance 
and possibility of substitutes for everything, the need to improvise and to get on wiih 
whatever may be available and make the utmost use of it. The transportatiou of 
huge factories across a whole continent and their reconstruction irt not only an 
instance of the rapid assimilation of scientiflo knowledge by the Rushans out is 
evidence of a creative skill brought to being by the hammer-strokes of Fate. Ine 
Universities in future should be universal in the sense of being able to 
only pervasive ideas bat also the apparatus and the environment amidst ^5’ w 
ideas mav germinate. The future will he for those who make things side by side 
with originating new thoughts and new visions of beauty. War, no less than 
is DO longer a mere display of bru^e force but involves specialised training of the 
intellect and the rise of a spirit of fortitude without which the trials of^ to-dsy ana 
the inevitable complexities of to-morrow cannot be met. All Universities, ttiprefore, 
bear speoiat responsibilities Physical education has to be their first care so that in 
the fashioning of the future the coming g*»neration may not be handicappM oy 
weakness, bodily or mental. Discipline in action accompanying freedoia tnoognc 
and speculation Will be their next case, and, finally, the fistering of ^Iheno ana 
spiritual development which is the foundation and the sine qua nnn of that poise ana 
harmony without which enduring work will not emerge. 

Yoo have the farther advantage of possessing a langaage which is 
expressive and whieh arouses the pasjsionate devotion of those who speax ii. r • 
liarisation in your own language with the formative ideas and literatures ol tne 
world can easily ba a labour of love with yon as well as an apparatus of caitnre. 

Many thing have contrived to bring about a shrink^e of ih® not 

no people can hereafter live wholly independently of the others and j* . ' 

less bat more toleration and breadth of ootlook, a great sense of f*''^P* y * . 
desire for noioo amidst diversity, D fferenoes of iMgaage, of f*®* 
even be useful adjuncts of mental training bat ’"2 

fandamental unity of aspiration and endeavonr that most J®. ® .nj 

that will bridge oar past and the future, and bear “^®'y„ ®;®Lh L^® 5 btoo 

whirlpools that are the svmbols of the strifes of the preseot. This is oor nope 
and it oan best be achieved bv the wise diteotion of a 5*;;“®?'°™ of 

ednoation that will at once k-nd'e the light of learning and produce the mellownees oi 
wisdom nnd the sweetness of authentlo oaltnre. 



The Punjab University Convocation 

The followlojf ie the text of the Address delivered by the Hon’hle Mian Abiul 
Bay 9 ^ iiinistor for Eduoatioo, Pnoja ^ at the aonnal CoQVOoatioa of the Paajab 
University held at Lahore on the ZZnd. December 1942 

I am grateful to His Excellency the Chanoolior for his invitation to deliver the 
^Dvooation address. For some reasons I wished to be excused, bat in view of ttis 
Excejlenoy’s peisnasion I had to give in. I deem it indeed a great honour and 
privilege. I prise this opportunity of addressing the Convocation particularly on 
MOouQt of the cataclysmio times through which we are passing to-day. As long as 
the present titanio struggle continues, our thonghts and euergies are devoted to the 
Mbieyeraent of final viotory. We have applied ourselves to the realization of this 
high ideal with determination and unbending resolution, for we realize that on the 
omoome of this struggle depends the future of the race of man. I have full faith 
in the justice of our cause and in Britain's determination to fnlBl her promises and 
plages. T hope, when peace dawns on the world and the demon of war let loose by 
political proBteers in the East and the West is vanquished by the combined effort of 
the peace-loving nations, India will attain her long-cherished ideal of independence. 
It 18 my film belief that after the inevitable victory of the Allied Nations, India will 
M a free conntry. What form of Government there will be, a strong Central 
Government or several sovereign States, I cannot predict. But of one thing I am 
certain and that is, withont inter-communal harmony and oomplece understanding 
amoDg the yarions oomronnitios. and without mutual trust and oonfidenoe, there win 
be no political progress or interna) peace or the great future which I visnalize for 
this ancient land of ours. Tweoty.five years elapsed, Mahatma Qandhi stressed the 
paramonot need of nnity and concord. He considered unity synonymous with Swaraj, 
u ** • truism which holds good even to-day. India's future is as much linked with 
the ontcoroe of the present war as with the evolution of a partnership, based on thC' 
tripod of unity, tqleianoe and fairness, for the speedy realization of our common 
« ®i***^^ fisp^fsfions. There is a tendency at tiroes to asoritie our misfortunes and 
diffionlties in national life to the presence of several religions in India Religions 
doctrines and creeds, which in reality link God’s creatures in a universal brotherhood, 
are looked upon with contempt and as a poison in our body-politio retardiug all 
politioal and epooumic progress. Religion which should be beacon of hope and good- 
will 18 considered a philosophy of despair and disruption. This is beoanse we 
have not understood the essentials of religion. We are, indeed, every day drifting 
from It and the result is infinite wretchediiess and unhappiness. If only we were 
true to the fundamentals of our religion, if only we practised in onr daily life what 
ret’g'on ordains we would not witness the misery and dismay whioh we are 

facing to-day. 

In the present-day stress and strain of war, when we are directing all onr 
attention and fforts on attaining victory, we are apt to, lose sight of an impoitant 
aspect of war ; I mean ‘‘Post-War Reconst motion". This is the theme of mv address. 
This 18 a subject of supreme importanoe to a nation who has to plan ahe^d. Every 
vmr must end ; and we. of the United Nations, feel confident that the time is not far 
off when we shall ttinmpb, wEen a glorions victory will, by the Grace of God, be 
onis and all the forces of evil, tyianuy and/oppression will be vanquished never to 
rise again. The question, therefore, is: ‘‘Are we preparing ourselves for that 
devoutly to be wished for consummation ?” Surely, we do not wish to be taken 
nnawares, to be confronted all at once with a hundred and one problems which will 
demand^ an immediate solution and which wilt have far-reaching effects on the futnre 
generattoDB. We, in India, should, like the other nations, take up the manifold 

problems of post-war reooostrnction, so that when the enemy has snstained a total 
defeat and the sun rises on a world, tired and prostrate parhaps, bat happy in the 

eooscionsuess of a victory achieved in the noblest of all oauses, we may be in a 

position to embark without delay upon the work of reoonstrnoting a new world ; a 
woild whieh would wish to say eternal good-bye to all the differences, quarrels and 
antagonisms which have very nearly destroys the bonds of brotherhood which 
bind together all God’s oreatares ; a new world in whioh every one 
would have sQitable opportanities of enjoying the blessings of a full and complete 
hfe ; a world in whioh there would be plenty of the milk of human kindnent of 
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gSeotionate neighbonrltness, of oommoBa!, racial and iDternational harmoni and 
oonoord,— a good world of good, Godfearing men. The uaheriDg in of such a world 
should not be a dream ; and if humanity oan emerge nobler and purer from the 
terrible ordeal through which it is at present passing, all the misery, anguish and 
suffering will not be in vain. Ail those who have died or those, who will lay down 
their lives in the noble cause, will have died a martyr’s death which would help in 
bringing in a new era of peace, prosperity and happiness. 

^^Reconstruction” is a vast, though a fascinating, subject It has so many facets, 
and sucn an interweaving, interlacing and interplay of forces, wishes, sentiments and 
ideals that it would be impossible for me to discuss, even cursorily and meagrely, all 
its varions aspects. I shall, therefore, deal to-day with only one aspect of the 
stnpendons problem ; I mean ^Tost-War Educational Reoonsti action**. 

Every constructive reformer must proceed cautiously. There must not be too 
sudden a break with the past ; no attempt should be made to uproot humanity and 
ntteily ignore the old laudmarks and foundations ; every effort should be made to 
conserve and preserve all that is good and valuable, ail that is sacred, pure and noble. 

It is in this spirit that i should, if I had an opportunity, undertake the work of 
•dttoational reoonstruotion. 

1 do not think anybody now belongs to the Macaulay school of eduoation. That 
system should be considered as dead. It was inteuded to serve a certain purpose 
daring a certain period of Indian History, but it is entirely out of date and uusuit- 
abte for the needs of India of to-day. Every Indian to-dav wants a fuller life, aud 
efficient and useful life, which may see the fulfilment of certain ideals. For the 
achievement of such ideals we do not want mere literacy or capacity to read and 
write ; we want a system of education which may open the portals of true knowledge 
end learning to us, which may not only tram us to be goo«l citizens but 

which may fit us to be worthy sons of India m ever> walk of life, so that each one 

of US may feel that he is an integral part of the body-politic who has a vital 
and important part to play in shaping and moulding the destiny of his country. 

In my opinion the first essential requisite for suoh a system is the imparting of 
edncatiOQ through our own language. I am not one of those who shut their eyes to 
the advantage which the knowledge of English, as an intei national language, affords 
to eveiy Indian, but I do feel stiongly that instruction would be easier and more 

fruitful if it could be imparted through the medium of our own language. This 

question, however, should not be linked up with sentiment as is the teudeoc; et 
times, but with soienoe which is the very basis and texture of life to-day aud withoot 
which we perish, or what is woise, glide back to barbarism. 

I believe, it was said by a Jesuit : *^Give me the training of a child ap to the 
age of seven, and 1 do not cate to whom it is entrusted theieafter.” I am in entire 
agreement with this view and feel that the roost important mstruoiional period la 
the life of a child is at the pnmaiy stage. It is during the first few years of his 
schooling that the foundations are laid, and the whole future of the child depends oa 
whether the foundations arc good or bad. F om the very start give the ohiid good 
and efficient teacbeis, healthy aud wholesome surroundiiigs in an attractive and Well- 
equipped school and you have made bis career. Give him an unqualified, ill-paid and 
uusympatbetic teacher, an insanitary and incommodious building ^ with little or no 
equipment, and you have marred the child’s futute. It is au irony of fate that 
all bough we all tealize this fact clearly, yet m actual uractice many of the teachers 
employed m our ptimary schools are ill-paid, unqualified and unsuitable, the buildings 
in which the schools are housed are lo some cases a disgrace aud the whole 
atmosphere what it should not be. In devising our new system of education oar tt<8t 
duty, tberefote should be to effect a root and brauoh reform in our primary 
education, no matter what the expenditure may be. All teachers in charge of litda 
children should be fully qualified, they should be men aud women of cultare and 
ohaiacter, and it is very important that they should be given a living wage, so that 
by example and precept they may be able to give of their best to tne children 
entrusted to their oare. 

Seme time ago the Punjab Government appointed a strong committee oalled the 
^’Syllabus Eevision Committee”, which was asked to recommend the main lines on 
which the ourricula and syllabi for the middle and primary classes should be framed. 
This Committee presented a very valuable report, and whea its main recommendatioiiB 
bad been accepted by Governmeut, subsidiary expert sub-committees were appointed 
to draw np detailed syllabi in the various subjeots. The result is that a tharoogh 
•BSMiea aad refoxsi of the oorrioola and syUMi for the primary and middle olseeie in 
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the Panjab has been effected, and the Panjab Goveroment has approYsd of the new 
scheme of studies ; and authors and publishers are now busy preparing books in 
acoordauoe with the new scheme. It is not necessaty for me here to give details of 
this scheme, which is now public property. 8u(Dce it to say that the keynote of the 
new curricula is '^Learoiug by Doing**, so that the child may find pleasure in his 
studies which would interest him to suoh an extent that he would be attracted to the 
school instead of attending it unwillingly and half-heaitedly ; the latest and the moat 
up-to-date methods of instruotion, in coosouanoe with the atmosphere and environment 
of the child, will be employed and education in the primary and middle classes will be 
imparted by teachers who have been specially trained for the purpose. But as 1 have 
said above, the new scheme is applicable to the primary and middle classes only, and 
the edidco would be incomplete if it were not followed up by a radical reform in the 
ourriouia of the matiiculation classes, and in the whole structure of University 
education in the Punjab. I hope, most earnestly, that these important matters will 
soon be taken up by the University authorities, so that they may be ready for post- 
war reconstruction on sound lines. 

This is not an occasion where to present a out-and-dried scheme which can be 
enforced immediately. Very useful spadework will have to be done by the eminent 
educationists of the province, with perhaps the help and advice of men from outside ; 
but 1 should like to entertain the hope that, when the war is happily over, we shall 
not be found unprepared or still floundering in the dark, but quite ready to embark 
upon a far-seeing and liberal scheme of education which will eliminate waste and 
stagnation ; which will, to a large extent, remove unemployment ; which will enable 
every young man and woman to get a decent start in life according to his or her 
tastes or aptitudes ; which will make life fuller, nobler and happier ; an education the 
aim of which will be not to add to the ever-growing number of graduates who subse- 
quently drift in life like a ship without a rudder or compass, but to produce good 
citizens, leading happy and contented lives, free from all those sentiments and 
passions which sometimes make life so ugly ; citizens whe are conscious not only of 
their rights and privilieges, but even more so of their duties and obligations; duties 
not to themselves and their families and friends, but also to Ood and all 
his oreatuies. 

In visualizing a new system of education one should not forget the role— the most 
important role— which a teacher has to play at school and college. With your permis- 
sion, i should like to give you here a quotation from the Report of the Syllabus Re- 
vision Committee which I have already referied to : 

When the class-room door opened, the teacher turned and beheld an eager group 
of children eoteiing. fits heart went out to them and he said: ^^What would you 
learn from me?** 

They replied : **Show ns how to keep our bodies in perfect health : teach us how 
to love beautiful things. Help us to discover what powers are in us, and what things 
we can do best. 

^^Shew us how to work happily with each other, so that we may eventnally work 
In happiness with all our fellow-men. 

*^Teach us how to draw and build the lovelv things which are in our minds. Let 
08 be busy at work-bench and table and blackboard ; and at other times, when the 
mood takes us, allow us to reach quietly amid the treasures of the library. 

^*Show us how to speak and write our language with beauty. 

'^fielp us to discuss some of the problems about which the modern world is so 
puzzled ; perhaps some day we shall be the people who have to find a solution of 
these problems. 

^^Be one of us and play with us on the playing-field, 

^'lell ua what life means and how wonderful the world is.’* 

*^Do this and we will love you.** 

At this the teacher turned away sorrowing, for his learning dealt not with these 
matters. 

Fully realizing the defects not only of the present system of education, bnt also 
those in the training of teaohers, the Punjab Oovernmert appointed otner expert 
committees to oveibaul the entire system of teaoher-traiuiag in normal aohoola and 
the Training Oollegea. The vemaonlar teachers in oar normal aohoola are already 
being traiot'd in acoordance with the new scheme of studies, and I hope that in the 
very near future the training of graduate teachera will be given on ap-to«date, more 
practical and uaefui lines. 

AU these are steps in the right direction ; bnt what abont collegiate and nnifesaity 
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ednoatioti in general ? 1 cannot imagine the post-war world being content with thw 
stotus gtto in higher education. It will insist on having a new system which lays 
more and more stress on vocational, industrial and technical education, a system under 
which nobody would drift, but be guided to choose and be trained for a career beat 
suited to his capabilities, natural gifts and temperament All are agreed that at 
present there is too much emphasis on a purely arts education which leads nowhere 
and which has blasted the careers of many young men who, if properly guided and 
trained, would have chosen suitable professions and been a credit to the country 
instead of being a drag and a burden. In the best inteiests of the country this policy 
of drift has got to stop and Government and the Univetsity must devise means to 
achieve this end. It wrings my heart to find such a large number of highly educated 
men going from pillar to post in search of jobs and finding none. At certain 
stages in their Ivves, these young men ought to be guided to choose the right line or 
profession for which they are best suited, and it should be one of the most important 
duties of teachers in schools and colleges to help and guide their pupils in the choice 
of a profession. Before passing from one stage to another in his educational career, 
each student should be given facilities to discuss his future with his parents and his 
teachers, and he should be encouraged to pursue a couise of study which is calculated 
to lead to a successful career. Only those who wish to do research or become teachers 
or those who wish to acquire knowledge for its own sake and can afford to do so, 
should be permitted to proceed to the Me^ters’s degree. To help and guide students 
to come to a correct decision in such matters, every college should have a Students* 
Career Bureau with a personnel possessing expert knowledge, sympathy, judgment and 
imagination to examine each particular case, supply useful information and give the 
necessary guidance to every student who leaves the college. The University should 
have a similar Bureau of its own which is in constant touch with Government 
departments and agencies, and with leading men and institutions in the industrial, 
technical and vocational spheres. Every one, be he a humble school-teacher or a 
college or University lecturer or professor, should be imbued with the missionary 
spirit ; his aim should be not only to impart knowledge, but also to biing sunshine 
and joy into the lives of many of hr pupils as he can help by extending to them 
his sympathy, affection and guidance. Nobody wants men of learning who are content 
to live in ‘'shells’* of their own, who take no interest in the outside world. We 
want teachers inspired by the highest ideals. They should be men of high character 
and integrity ; they should be torch-bearers in the real sense so that by helping and 
training their students they may help their country in its onward march, and at the 
same time revive the sacred bond which existed between the teacher and 
the taught. 

With suitable curricula and good, high-souled and selfless teaohere, we shali 
require eflSicient up-to-date, well-equipped institutions where agricultural, industrial 
and technical training could be imparted. In the Punjab there are too many Arts 
schools and colleges, but not enough institutions of this type. After careful planning—- 
which I think should be started at once— 'S number ^ of such schools and colleges 
should be started all over the province to suit the needs and natural gifts 'of 
particular areas. Care should, however, be taken not to multiply such institutions so 
that the supply of trained men should not exceed the demand in any particular line 
or calling. No fetish should be made either of agriculture or of any particular form 
of industrialization. The days of extreme laiaaez-faire are, in my opinion, over and 
after the war every country and province will have to devise its own plans for 
development and progress guided by the Science of Economics but not by following 
its theories too slavishly and rigidly. Pure individualism and complete freedom in 
matters, which pertain to the welfare of the country as a whole, often lead to failure, 
and some kind of State control is, therefore, necessary to prevent waste of national 
effort. This is particularly so in the sphere of industrial organization and development, 
and I have no doubt that in any national planning which Government may nnaertake 
Ihev will have the co-operation of the people of the Punjab. 

When this planning has been successfully attempted and particular schemes are 
launched accoiding to certain programmes, some other measures will have to be 
adopted so that we may be able to make the fullest use of the brains, energies and 
capabilities of the youth of the province. These measnres shonld be such as to 
make it impossible for promising lives to be wrecked on the waves of disappointment 
and de^air. There should be no lack of opportuuity for any one in this land of 
ours. The number of boys and young men, who possess flist-olass brains but are 
unable to make good or achieve anything in life for lack of suitable nmans a^ 
54 
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•uliortiMiHieg^ is distr^ainngly larfi^. We most, tberefere, mike eeraeit eflorte te 
dMse i new system of soboiarsbips and stipends. At present, in additton to lAie 
Unieeraity, lociu body and private sobolarships. the Paojob Government spends ev^ 
ysif over fis. 2 lakhs on scholarships of vanons kinds : bat the system under whton 
they are awarded is halting and nosatisfaotory. They are limited in scope and 
dnrslioB, and hedged round with too many provisos and restrictions ; with the result 
^at a bright lad who has, for eiample, won a middle school sobolarshtp has to 
terminate his studies unless he succeeds in winning a high school and later a college 
or University scholarship. In most oases the award of stipends and scholarships 
depends on noeertain examination results, and so there is enormous wastage and loss. 
I should like to have a system of scholarships whereby a bright and promising lad 
enjoys, without a break a stipend or scholarship throughout his scholastic career, 
provided he remains of good moral conduct and his progress in his studies is saHs* 
laotory. It will also be necessary to adjust the value of these scholarships to the 
aetual needs of the soholarsbip^bolders, for it is useless to award scholarships of 
inade^ate value which do not place a deserving student above want 1 dislike the 
idea of awarding a scholarship of Rs. 10 per mensem to a bright but poor student 
when his aotnal expenses are mnch more. Give the poor scholar all he wants, so 
that he can pursue his studies calmly and peacefully without having to 
worry about the wherewithal to support himself at school or college. Duty under 
such beneficent conditions can we get the best out of our yonng men, and I feel 
sure that the eipenditure will be worth while. I would like to have a large number 
of such scholarships and would not grudge any expeudiiure thereon. Not only would 
I award these scholarships for the ordinary school and college and for technical and 
industrial education, but I would ^*ve them to brilliant studt^nts for study outside 
the Punjab and abroad, so that this province may be fnlly equipped for every kind of 
social and economio advance. 

1 now turn to some other important aspects of Post-War \ Educational Recons- 
tmotion. Statistios collected during the last two decades— incomplete though they 
are— olearly show that the health of onr students in schools and colleges is not as 

S ood as one might expect in this land of the Five Rivers, which is known all over 
be world as the Sword-arm of India and whiob has produced whole armies of 
strong sturdy and virile soldiers whose gallant deeds on the battlefield have from 
time immeihorial been chronicled by historians and sung by bards. We must, 
therefore, give a very important place, in our reoonstruotional programmes, to the 
health of onr children in all types of eduoational institutions. For some years past, 
some kind of medical examination of school and college students has been attempted 
but except in a few places very little success has been achieved and the problem 
still remains mainly unsolved. The most important feature of any scheme of medical 
inspection is that it should be as thorough as possible and must, in every case, be 
followed up by proper medical treatment. Under a scheme of this k>nd, physical 
defects and diseases oonld be detected at the earliest possible opportunity, and 
with suitable and sustained treatment many a valuable life could be saved and made 
more worth living* Mere spleen censuses and sporadic medical inspections at long 
intervals may be useful for statistical purposes, but otherwise they are futile unless 
followed up by proper and regular medical treatment. After the war I should like to 
see the establishment of a wholetime cadre of fully qualified med^'cal officers for 
sohools and colleges ; some posted at central places, others itinerating from place to 
place, all bent upon doing their saored duty of bealmg and curing. The effect of 
such a system on the health of the future generations of the Punjab would be 
tremendous and there would be e?ery justification for as large an expenditure as it 
may be necessary to incur. 

Every educational officer is of the opinion that even in this land, which has been 
so richly endowed by Nature, there is a very large number of children- particularly 
in the lower classes of sohools in rural and backward areas— who are underfed or not 
properly fed on a sufficient and well-balanced diet. The school hours, the distance 
from home, the poverty and ignorance of parents may be partly responsible for this 
deplorable state oi affairs, but the sitnatioo shonld not be considered hopeless. 
Certain sucoessfol experiments have been tried by some local bodies and other 
oiganixations, and partioolarly in onr Kodel Sohools— a fairly large number of which 
have been established in typical rural areas— and enoonraging results have been 
obteined. The free supply of milk or other nourishing food to underfed children, 
who could not afford or arrange for their midday meal has made all the difierenoe. 
It has been obsmrved that a child gains hi weight, his general health in^roves, and 
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he begfos to take more interest in his work and is, thorefore, able to make more 
satisfactory progress in his studies. The matter cannot he dealt with by legislation, 
bnt oo-operation between parents and teaohers^aod there are over twentv thonsand 
of the latter in the Panjab-^an accomplish mnoh. In England and other Western 
oonntries a free or cheap midday meal in the school is a matter of daily rontine and 
astonishingly gratifying results have been achieved. In some of our oo1I«>gas, the 
“drink more milk” campaign is being suooessfally carried on, and a few mi Ik bars 
have been established. This is a verv welcome effort and those students who are 
acquiring a taste for milk will soon find that it makes all the difference to their health. 

There seems to be general agreement that there should he universal, free and 
compulsory primary education for both boys and girls in the Punjab. We have passed 
a new Act aiming at the achievement of this goal but we shall have to hasten slowly ; 
our progress will have to be gradual and careful so that we hurt no tender susoep* 
tibilities or tread on dangerous ground ; enormous funds will have to be found for 
enforcing compulsion ; many new school buildings will have to be constructed and 
equipped and a large number of additional teachers of the right type trained and 
employed. Despite financial and other difficulties, I should like to have a programme 
aitning at full compulsion for boys in 10 years and for girls in 20 years after war. 
This will need very arduous and careful planning and preparation, biit the problem 
should be placed in the forefront in any programme of educational reconstruction. 

There is said to be a tendency to look down npon a primary school and its 
teachers. This should be eliminated. Our post-war schools will be real centres of 
enlightenment. The people of a village will be proud of their school and treat 
the school-master with respect aod affectiou. They will go to him for advice and 
guidance and be will once again come into his own. 

Every school and college should have “Hobbies Club ” so that creative and pre- 
vooational activities among the students may be encouraged. A few schools and 
colleges in the Punjab have these useful activities aheady, but I want them to 
become universal so that the leisure hours of the teachers and the tanghc may be 
employed profitably in creative aod intellectual pursuits, and the new system of 
“learning by doing” may be reinforced by these aotivities in actual practice. 

Not long ago the system of physical training in educational institutions was 
primitive and extremely defective. It is very mnoh better now. Every recognized 
school and college must have a properly trained Physical Instructor. I have no 
doubt that Physical Training will occupy a very prominent place in any nos^-war 
educational reconstruction programme. There is a fi st-olass P. T. College at 
Montmorency Paik, Walton, which is now temporarily utilized for the training of 
Military Officers. 1 hope, it will oontinne to train and send out men of ^ood 
physique and character who will act in a missionary spirit and help their province 
m building sound bodies with sound minds. I look forward to the organization of 
games, sports and health clubs in every town and village with the help and guidance 
of these P. T. experts and with the co-operation of the vi lagers and citizens 
themselves. Everything should be done to encourage games and sports in schools 
and colleges, but care should be taken to ensure that no student devotes himself to 
neglect his studies. Skill at games is, indeed, an additional qualification, but the 
tendency among some students to sacrifice studies for the sake of games should be 
carefully checked. 

There are many other things which a post-war educational system would neoessi- 
tate: but what about finances?— yon will naturally ask. The roughest estimate— even 
if the most urgent reforms are to be effected-^ would be astronomical, but any 
expenditure on such a nation-building activity as education would be justifiable and 
must be met. We Indians should realize that no sacrifice would be too great in the 
noble endeavour of reconstructing and reforming our whole educational system in the 
best interests of the present and future generations. At the same time it is quite 
clear that no Oovernment, as such, can bear the whole financial burden necessitated 
by great reforms and so hemes. If there Is to be free compulsory primary education, 
the present expenditure on vernacular education will have to be doubled, noc 
quadrupled. To meet this enormous increase in expenditure, it is suggested that 
every local body may be empowered to levy an educational cess the proceeds of 
which shall be earmarked for eduoatioual reform and expansion. (This experiirent was 
lately adopted for raising money to meet the cost of renovation of the Badshahi 
Mosque in ^ore and quite a large sum was collected.) The seeoodary schools, 
colleees and the University will have to be given liberal grants-in-aid : but they wffl 
also have to built up endowment funds. Government will, no doubt, provide as many 
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fudlBias for scientific, ▼ooational and teohoicid training as it can afford, M the 
pbfll^thropiats of India will have to sapi^lemeQt Government efforts by foandiog a 
nninw of snch institutions and by endowing scholarship and stipend on as liberal a 
scale as possible. Only thus oan those who are rich and afford to give, make their 
names immortal : only thus can they carve their names on the pages of history and 
get enshrined in the hearts of their grateful countrymen. 

Education is. as vou are all aware, a provincial subject, and the Central Govern- 
ment does very little by way of financial assistance to the Provincial Exchequers. I 
have never been able to understand why the Government of India should be absolved 
of all responsibilitv for eduoation, especially at the earlier stages, in every province. 
If I had any band in the framing of the Governmeut of India Aot, 1 should have 
made eclaoation the first charge on Central Fioanoe. But things being what they are 
other means will have to be devised to help Local Governments in financing big 
educational schemes and reforms. If I remember aright, it was suggested some time 
ago at a meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education that few crotes of 
rupees could be raised if the restriotious imposed at a present on the imposition of a 
tax on a few necessaries of life could be removed. The suggestion was made subject 
to the cooditioDS that the whole of the amount thus raised was earmarked for educa- 
tioo« and that each province should be allotted a quota aocording to its needs and 
requirements. If all the dreams we are dreaming now about educational recoustruotiou 
are not to remain mere empty dreams, some snob legislatures to raise funds will be 
necessary. 

Before I close, I should like to offer, if I may, a few words of advice to mv 
young friends who have been admitted to the various degrees to-day. You will 
realize, I am sure, that yon and those who have graduated during the last few years 
will have a very important role to play in the post-war India, and it is high time 
that you began your preparations for it right now. A few of you will, no doubt, by 
sheer force of ability and merit obtain a decent and respectable start in life and rise, 
in due coarse, to the top of the ladder ; some others among you, who have acquired 
knowledge for its own sake and whom a kind Providence has placed above want, will 
probably not care for jobs ; but for the majority the struggle for existence will be 
hard— perhaps bitter and long. To the more fortunate ones I would say : don’t forget 
in the pursuit of a happy and luoky career, that there are many others to whom 
destiny has not been so prolific in her gifts and whom, therefore, it is your duty to 
help by all the means at your disposal. Take a vow to-day that the service of 
humanity at large will be your guiding principle in life ; resolve to-day that if cir- 
cumstances do not permit to help a fellow-being, you will at least never harm him. 
There are so many ways in which yon oan help others in this world and apply a 
soothing balm to lacerated hearts. A little word of kindness, a little generosity and 
charity may often save many a life, may heal many a wound and restore lost hope in 
many a miserable heart. I should like to believe "that all of you will leave this hall 
with the firm determination of doing good to all and barm to none. You are now on 
the thre<ihoid of life. You will look back upon and remember, with a fond and re- 
verent affection, the happy days yon have spent so profitably in your colleges and in 
the University ; but always look forward and ahead, and make np your mind that 
despite disappointments, trials and rebuffs you are going to make good in life. Even 
in the darkest moments keep your faith in God and in yourself firm and unshaken, 
and always remain convinced that whatever happens is for the best, that when you 
have one trouble after another in life yon are really being subjected to a wonderful 
test and that all will depend on how you face the test I want you all to be ** Happy 
Warriors,” living not only for yourselves, but for your fellow-men and for your 
country. In this selfless spiiit of service face the battle of life, and saocess will sure- 
ly be years. 

It only remains for me to wish you the best of luck, and pray that the knowledge 
ard culture you have acquired as members of this University and its affiliated oolleges 
may fit you for your duties in life and enable yon, with God’s help, to serve your 
fellow-men and year country to the best of yonr power and ability. Ton may go out 
to the world to aooomplish its high ideal purpose with a pasaiou for aeflesa service, to 
bring about ,, concord where there is discord, love where there is hatred, and trust 
where there is suspiqioD and distrust. Lst yon, mj young friends, be the pioneers of 
a new movement which will eradicate the devastating prejudices and racial aud com* 
munal l^riers which divide us to-day, lor that alone will secure for our oountry a 
place wuftl^ of her great past In the oomHy of nations. 






